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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TuHurspay, February 19, 1942. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization: 


(See list on opposite page.) 
Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


; Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 
_ be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 
be referred to.them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
{ Hye Meg ss mate opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and 
_ records | 


Attest. . 
| ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, .. 
Clerk of the House. 


Tusspay, March 17, 1942. 


-Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee: | 
‘- Bill No. 18, An Act to amend The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 19385. 
6s Attest. ) 
q ios ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, March 20, 1942. 


_ . Ordered, — That authority be granted the said Committee to print, from 
_ day to day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of’proceedings and 
- evidence to be taken respecting Bill No. 138, An Act to amend The Canadian 
~ Wheat Board Act, 1985, and that Standing ‘Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
(Having reference only to Bill No. 13) 


SECOND REPORT 
Fripay, March 20, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that authority be granted to print, from 
day to day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of proceedings of 
evidence to be taken respecting Bill No. 13, An Act to amend The Canadian 
. Wheat Board Act, 1935, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. G. WEIR, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, March 23, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cardiff, Clark, Davidson, Dechene, Diefenbaker, 
Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Fontaine, 
Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Halle, Hatfield, Henderson, Lafontaine, Leader, 
Leger, Mackenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), 
Matthews, Perley, Quelch, Rennie, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex 
East), Soper, Sylvestre, Turgeon, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Wright.—37. 


In attendance: Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Mr. George MclIvor, Chairman, Canadian Wheat Board; Mr. Clive Davidson, 
Statistician, Canadian Wheat Board: and Mr. C. F. Wilson, Chief of Agricul-_ 
tural Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The Chairman named the following members as a subcommittee to arrange 
for witnesses to appear before the Committee, and to decide upon the method 
of procedure to be adopted in regard to Bill No. 13: Messrs. Donnelly, Dechene, 
Douglas (Weyburn), Golding, Fair, Perley. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of Bill No. 13, and Hon. 
Mr. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, explained the purpose of it. 


Mr. John H..Wesson, President of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, was 
called and allowed to make a submission on the subject matter of the Bill. He 


_ was then questioned by various members of the Committee. Witness retired. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that Hon. Mr. Gardiner had 
some further information on Bill No. 12, which had been under consideration 


P ata previous sitting, and on motion of Mr. Donnelly, it was 


Resolved, That the proposed amendments to Bill No. 12, An Act respecting 
Wheat Acreage Reduction be reconsidered. 


After discussion, the Committee agreed to restore to the Bill the original 
Clause 3, and to report said Bill with amendments. 


The Committee adjourned to meet again to-morrow, Tuesday, March 24, 


_at 11.00 o’clock, a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
’ Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 277, 
March 28, 1942. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.20 


am. The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CuatrMANn: I think we should have a statement from the minister 


on the general line of what he thinks should be done to-day. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in view of what 
Mr. Perley has just said I am a little in doubt as to whether I should proceed 
with what I was going to suggest this morning. We are all anxious that this 
bill be disposed of, I.am sure, at the very earliest date possible. We are also— 
those of us who are familiar with the reasons for the introduction of the bill— 
anxious that the bill be passed and an initial price payable for wheat this 


coming season be decided on as early as possible to enable farmers of Western 


- Canada to make their plans for seeding. I think we are all agreed that the 
_ farmers’ plans will depend somewhat on the price, the initial payment that will 


be made for wheat. 

Following what I thought were charges or near charges made by Mr. Hanson 
in the house I stated that when this bill was referred to the agricultural 
committee it was my thought that considerable latitude would be given the 
committee in questioning witnesses who wished to appear before the committee 


/ to give evidence. The Canadian Wheat Board is operating in a very large 
' way; it is one of the biggest businesses in Canada, and it is essential that the 


people of Canada have absolute confidence in the personnel of the Wheat 


‘Board and in the Wheat Board and in the operations of the Wheat Board. 


It has been suggested to me that possibly the terms of reference might be | 
enlarged—I am not in a position to say yes or no on that at the moment but 
it has been suggested that the terms of reference might be enlarged—and that 


arrangement be made whereby this committee could investigate or deal with 


the statements made by Mr. Hanson and others at a later date; but in the 
meantime to hear Mr. Wesson and Mr. Mclvor and ‘anybody else who wishes 
to make a statement, and then pass the bill. It is suggested if that is agreeable 
to the committee we might have a consideration of Mr. Hanson’s statement 
later and considerable latitude be given to this committee. There is much 
to be said in favour of disposing of the bill at as early a date as possible. 

In connection with the grain trade in Western Canada, as you know and 
as I mentioned the other day, there has been a number of investigations. The 
people of Canada have spent half a million dollars—just a few dollars less 


than $500,000—on these investigations over recent years. The ground has 


been pretty well covered. I do not think there is a thing that has been 


suggested that the Wheat Board cannot deal with, cannot give you full and 


ample information on that will absolutely satisfy every member of this 
committee. I have not the slightest doubt of that. I have learned that from 
my connection with the Wheat Board and I do not think that seriously any 
informed person would think for a minute that there is anything upon which 
charges of wrong doing could be successfully laid. At the same time, if 
there is a doubt in the mind of anybody I think they should have every 
possible opportunity to ask questions, investigate and deal with the matter 
before a body such as this. | . 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, there is anything more I wish to say at 
the present time. I should like to see the passing of the bill expedited in every 


- possible way. 
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The Cuarrman: Is there anyone else who wishes to make any observation? 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): Mr. Chairman, nothing except this: I personally 
am. getting a little weary of constantly being put in my place by ministers in 
the government. If the government wants to hurry this bill there is a very 
simple procedure to be taken, that is, to bring down two terms of reference: 
one, referring Bill 13 to this committee; and two, referring the transactions of 
the Wheat Board to this committee. As long as we have only one term of 
reference before this committee once we dispose of this bill the whole question 
is gone. All the minister needs to do or all the committee would like, if they 
wish to expedite the bill, is to widen the terms of reference, making the bill the 
primary term of reference and the operation of the Wheat Board the secondary 
term of reference. As long as the terms of reference are as they are this bill 
cannot possibly be passed by this committee until we have heard all the 
witnesses. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: There would be two ways of doing it. We agree 
that Mr. Douglas’ suggestion would be one way of doing it, but it will be 
possible also to do it on the discussion of the estimate. 


Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): No estimates are referred to this committee that 
I know of. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: A committee of the whole. 

Mr. DizrensBaker: I understand the minister to indicate in the House that 
this whole matter would come before the committee. The explanation given, it 
seems to me, does not necessitate the speeding of this bill. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I am not over-stressing that. 


Mr. DrereNBAKER: Because the question of price, whenever it is determined, 
will only affect the crop that is raised this year. As far as I am concerned I want 
to find out the answer to the questions that were asked in the House. I do not 
think there is anybody here who wants to block the bill. Whether the reference 
is wide enough, technically speaking, is another question; but it is for the 
committee to decide whether it is going to hear this evidence, hear cross-examina- 
tion and to pass on it. If it does not do that, this committee, which was called 
together for the purpose of discussing a bill which consists of one alteration 
from seventy cents to ninety cents, will be totally ineffective. 

The minister said there have been many investigations costing approximately 
half a million dollars. There has not been one in recent years. This investiga- 
tion does not need to be a costly one. A matter of a dozen witnesses here would 
clear up the whole situation. The expense of calling a dozen witnesses in order to 
clear up a situation regarding which the questions were asked by Mr. Hanson, 
should not prove any insurmountable obstacle. As far as I am concerned I 
cannot see the question of expense at all. To bring twelve witnesses from 
Winnipeg, what would it cost? Nothing compared to one day’s operation when — 
these statements cannot be explained. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I think the situation largely comes down 

to this. We have these gentlemen here this morning prepared to make repre- 
sentation. Probably a good many of the questions that are in the minds of 
the members may be answered by the representations made. When that stage 
is reached the committee will then decide if they wish to urge that the reference | 
be further extended. That is still the privilege of the committee. With that 
understanding then may we proceed? ne 


Mr. Joun H. Wesson called: ¢ 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Wesson may I say is president of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and also a member of the continuing committee of the delegation of 


' 
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- four hundred who appeared before the government during the month of February 

and made certain representations. Mr. Wesson, I think, is appearing in that 
capacity to-day. | 

7 The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, Hon. Mr. Crerar, 

_ whom I see sitting in the audience, and gentlemen: I want to thank you for this 

_ opportunity for appearing before this committee and making a statement in 

connection with the amendment to the wheat board act, known as Bill 13. 

; Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Wesson’s statement is to be taken down and printed, 

; is it not? 

| The CuarrmMan: Yes. 


The Wirness: I am not reading, J am speaking from notes. As has been 
stated by the chairman, I am appearing before this committee to-day as president 
of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, with a very large membership of around 
100,000 in Saskatchewan. I also happen to be the leader of that delegation 
which came to Ottawa on February 2nd, a delegation representing 185,000 
people in Saskatchewan, and I think around 6,000 in Manitoba, who had signed 
a petition dealing with what is now called “The Western Bill of Rights.” So 
you can see, Mr. Chairman, that to-day I am representing a lot of people. I 
am representing others indirectly, not only boards of trade and the city councils, 
but the Saskatchewan legislature and I think the Manitoba legislature--I do 
not know about Alberta legislature, but I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen that the presentation made from the West is just about as nearly 
unanimous as any question has been since confederation. 

Some nice things have been said about the delegation in the debate on the 
second reading of Bill 13 in the House. As the leader of the delegation I should 
like to thank these members who took part in that debate for the nice things 
they said. As a matter of fact I think that that delegation has received com- 
mendation and praise from almost every quarter in the Dominion of Canada, 
every bit.of which they deserved. I do not understand just why it should be 

- so, unless it is that people in Ottawa expected a bunch of wild men to come 
down to raise cain generally. We knew they would not. We knew that this 
bunch of men and some women, came down here with an honesty of purpose 
to present a case for Saskatchewan and the West based on a depressed wheat 
economy. 

For the purpose of this record I should like to thank on behalf of that 
delegation the Prime Minister and the members of the government for the way 
in which they welcomed the delegation and received the presentations made. 

Now, coming down to the questions that we are going to discuss, let me say 
that in appearing before you to-day I want to try to lay out reasons why this 
committee may see fit to recommend a change in this amendment to the Wheat 
Board Act to parliament and to the government and to make that change to 
read in the amended Wheat Board Act “The statutory price shall be $1 a bushel” 
and not 90 cents. 

I am appearing before you at the eleventh hour. I understand that. Before 

~ dealing with the wheat question, however, let me say this: I am convinced that 
the policies brought into the House of Commons by the Minister of Agriculture, 
dealing with the production, marketing and the price for flax and oats and barley 
will be accepted in the west I think without question by all classes of people 
as sound policies for 1942. May I say in passing—I am sorry the Minister of 
Agriculture is not here—that we in Saskatchewan believe that if it is the mtent 
of the government to increase flax production for the sake of getting more edible 
oil, in spite of the fact the committee has agreed to recommend the $2 per acre 
bonus shall be paid to those farmers growing flax on the acreage taken out of 
wheat, I believe it will be sound for the government to reconsider this question 
of flax and make that price $2.50 a bushel. I am not, at this stage, making a 
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plea for further income for the flax rowers. C am saying that because I ee . 


something of Saskatchewan conditions where most of this flax is produced. The — 


National Barley Committee meeting in Winnipeg the week before last also dealt — 
with the flax question and recommended that this price should be $2.50 a bushel. 
I agree with that recommendation because of the uncertainty of the production of 
flax; there are too many hazards in connection with growing it. The long term — 
average is 6 bushels to the acre. I believe that $2.50 per bushel would be an ~ 


incentive to grow flax; a better incentive than $2.25. I believe also that looking — 


at the price levels of flax in the United States and realizing that most of this flax 
will have to be crushed in the United States on account of the fact that we have 


not sufficient crushing machinery here in Canada—if we produced an additional — 


20,000,000 bushels of flax this year I believe that the treasury would lose no 
money if the price of flax were raised to $2.50. I am merely making that as a 
suggestion from the pool organization, knowing just what the flax situation is in 
Saskatchewan. 

Dealing with the other features, the minimum price for oats ae 45 oghis a 
bushel, basis Fort William; and 60 cents a bushel for barley, I believe it proper 
that the geovernment should hold out some incentive for more production of these 
feed grains. But, Mr. Chairman, I submit that it will automatically relieve this 
wheat problem that seems to be of such great concern to the members of the 
House of Commons to-day. . ! 
Let me explain to you what I mean. If parliament sees fit to amend the 
Wheat Board Act to make the initial payment $1.00 a bushel, speaking for myself 
and thousands of people that I am acquainted with living in these areas not 
including in it Mr. Graham’s famous Palliser triangle, I would say that there is a 
greater incentive to produce oats at 45 cents a bushel basis Fort William at a_ 
minimum guarantee than there is to produce wheat on the basis of $1.00 a bushel 
initial payment, not only because of the net return, but also because of the fact 
_ that in producing oats with a guarantee of 45 cents a bushel and barley with a 
euaranteed minimum of 60 cents per bushel, there is no restriction on deliveries. 
We can produce all we want to, and we can sell all we want of what we produce; — 
whereas, with wheat, it may be dependent on nature; that might operate as a 
restriction on the delivery of wheat after you produce it. 

If you would not mind, I would like to make a personal illustration as to 
what I mean: my farm today, west of North Battleford, is rented and farmed by 
my brothers. In 1940 they had a wheat acreage of 520 acres. Last year they 
co-operated and reduced their wheat acreage to 355 acres. I can assure you, Mr. 
Chairman, with this incentive to produce coarse grains at these minimum prices 
with no restricted deliveries my brothers will probably sow upwards of 400 acres 
of oats this year and probably 200 acres of wheat; and there will be iho 
like them. | 

Now, what does this do to the wheat question? If what I am predicting eee 
to be true—and I will admit that no one is sure in predicting anything in western — 
Canada in respect to grain—I know that by experience—but if there are perhaps, 
let us say for the sake of argument, a million acres additional sown to flax, and 
three million acres more sown to oats and barley, well, it means on the basis of 
statistical figures that there will not be planted in the ‘west this year more than 
17,000,000 acres of wheat. I think it was the Minister of Mines and Resources 
in the debate the other day in the house who made the statement that in_his 
opinion it was hardly possible for the west to produce 280,000,000 bushels of 
wheat this year with the present moisture conditions, and I agree with him. 
Let us assume, for the sake of not using extreme figures, an average yield over the 
west of 16 bushels to the acre on 17,000,000 acres. That would give you a total 
production of 270,000,000 bushels, approximately ; that is 10,000,000 bushels less 
than could be delivered by farmers under the governments policy this year — 
which is 280,000,000 bushels. Now, let me quote statistics to you to show you 
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what this means. In the Bureau of Statistics figures of 1941 they anticipated a 
domestic disappearance of 140,000,000 bushels: 50,000,000 for flour, and 90,000,- 
- 000 bushels disappear for seed and feed purposes. If that proves to be correct in 
- 1942 it means that if we only produce 270,000,000 bushels ‘and 280,000,000 bushels 
can be disposed of for export and domestic use in the shape of flour we will lack 
exactly 100,000,000 bushels in our grain production in 1942, which must neces- 
sarily be taken out of this bogey, this reserve that people, especially in eastern 
Canada, are concerned about. I am not concerned about the surplus problem, 
and I never have been. As a matter of fact, I would like to make reference to the 
statement made in the house by the Minister of Agriculture, I think a year ago 
last fall, when he took a lot of figures out of the air, apparently; that is how it 
seemed to most people—and when he got through at the end of five years with 
certain conditions and certain things happening he tried to prove that at the end 
of five years we would be 200,000,000 bushels short of wheat. . I remember that; 
and I do not think many people believed it. I did, because I have lived in 
western Canada long enough to know that you do not continue to produce a 
half a billion bushel wheat crop year after year as we did in 1939 and 1940; and 
the present year is proof of that—even with good moisture conditions last spring. 
Let us see what is happening to this surplus. It is less than a year ago. I think 
it was last April when the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Commerce made the 
statement—in April—that the carry-over as of last July might reach 575,000,000 
‘bushels—is that right, Mr. Minister? : : 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I think so. 


The Wirness: Well, I think that was a fair assumption. However that may 
be, at the end of July the carry-over was approximately 480,000,000 bushels—or, 
that was what it was expected to be. We find also that instead of an estimated 
export of 170,000,000 last year the export amounted to approximately 230,000,000 
bushels; and more disappeared, so that the carry-over proved to be not 

_ 675,000,000 bushels, but it proved to be 480,000,000 bushels. No one can tell 
what the:final figure will be as of next July. We do know that up to date our 
exports—at least the last figure I saw—was a figure of at least between 
20,000,000 and 30,000,000 bushels in excess of exports at the same time last year. 
If that is carried on through next year I submit that this bogey, this carry-over, 
will be reduced to less than 400,000,000 bushels and it may be down to 375,000,000 
bushels. In line with the figures’that I outlined to you a moment or so ago in 
connection with this year’s production on a basis of 17,000,000 acres of wheat— 
which, of course, may be wrong—it is possible that a year next July (July, 1943), 
the carry-over in this country may be down to 300,000,000 bushels or perhaps 
275,000,000 bushels. In other words, all this talk that we hear about building 
up necessary wheat reserves so that we can feed devastated Europe after the 
war, if the war lasts two or three more years, it will not be there because this 
wheat surplus is disappearing and disappearing very fast. | 

I am saying, therefore, that this wheat problem is not the problem that it 
appeared to be to some people last year and the vear before. I would like to 
say just at this stage in connection with the restricted delivery of 280,000,000 
bushels for the present year and the 230,000,000 restricted delivery for 1942— 
let me correct that, 280,000,000 for 1942—for 1941 it was 230,000,000 bushels. 
I want to say that in my opinion never in the history of agriculture in this 
country or anywhere else was such a sacrifice made—when the wheat-growers 
of the west realizing that surplus condition, said to the dominion government 
and adopted it as a policy through their different farm organizations, we agree 
only to deliver this year or to sell this year a maximum of 230,000,000 bushels; 
or, a figure that they thought would fit supply to demand. I say that was a 
sacrifice not known in the history of agriculture anywhere in the world. We 

did not know, of course, that we would not produce a half a billion bushels. 
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ature stepped into the ee and it turned out that we did not en a 
probably within 25,000,000 bushels of the amount that we could have delivered 
under the agreed figure of 230,000,000 bushels. 

To those people who were afraid of building up unwarranted surpluses I 
would like to say this: those of you who are afraid of increasing surpluses and 
making the wheat problem more acute, just as long as western farm organizations 
backed up by their membership keep offering to the government the amount that 
will fix supply to demand and the government accepts that recommendation, that 
is the safest and ‘best way to save piling up an unwarranted or unwanted surplus. 
You see, nature with all its vagaries in western Canada usually takes a hand 
in these things from year to year; sometimes big crops and sometimes failures. 

Let me say this in passing, that if my outline of the statistical wheat position 
in carrying on from year to year is accepted, and I think I am approximately 
correct, I believe the existing surplus which on the one hand is stated by the 
Prime Minister and statesmen in Great Britain and the United States to be a. 
national war asset that will be a blessing to mankind—We in the west do not 
believe, that because that surplus is there, that it should be hung around the 
es of our wheat producers like a millstone in connection with the current price 
of grain. 

-Let us analyse the situation between the east and the west. Let it be 
understood that I am not criticizing the price of wheat in Ontario. I do not 
think the price is too great. But does it not seem strange that just because a 
condition arose in a certain base period last fall, the base period that was to fix 
the price ceilings on all commodities, that Ontario wheat should have a ceiling 
of $1.26? I think that wheat is trading around that figure to-day very largely. 
Does it not seem strange that we in the west with a surplus of the best wheat in 
the world which is supposed to be a blessing to mankind and a national asset 
should turn around and say to the government, and the government accepts, we. 
will only supply the wheat board, or the wheat board will only allow to be 
delivered to them, or allow to be sold, an estimated amount that will fix supply 
to demand? . 

Where is the difference in finality between the east, who are fitting supply — 
to demand with production, and with the west, with its beneficial surplus 
fitting supply to demand with the current production for this year? We cannot 
see any difference. I should like to point this out too, in connection with what 
the government of this country can and cannot do. So many things have been — 
said in the debate—and I presume, Mr. Chairman, I may make reference to 
the debate in the house, although I do not understand your rules very well—by a 
large number of speakers that they would like to meet all these requests made 
by the delegation and by the Federation of Agriculture, but they recognize that 


the government can go only so far. Well, I do admit that when you are 


dealing with subsidies or bonuses—when you pay so much money per acre on 
coarse grain production or even for summer fallow; when the government lays 
down a policy of advances of so many cents per pound on bacon or cheese; when 
' the government pays the freight on coarse grain for the benefit of our eastern 
friends (which we do not criticize; we think it is all right)—all that money 
becomes a drain on the dominion treasury and can be replaced from no other 
- source than by taxation. But with the initial payment on the price of wheat 
it is a different picture. The government or the treasury of Canada is not 
finding a definite sum of money. They merely, in dealing with the initial pay- 
ment, agree to underwrite any loss that may accrue between the final selling 
price of this wheat and the amount advanced on the basis of the initial payment. 
That was so with 70 cents. It would be so with 90 cents, and it would be so 
with a dollar a bushel initial payment. The statute, the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Act, provides a set bonus paid from the treasury which cannot be 
replaced except from taxation. The loss which may or may not accrue under 
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any initial payment which is set in the Canadian Wheat Board Act is in complete 
control of government policy itself. I think it is obvious that in connection 
with domestic sales there need be no loss. 

Dealing with this price ceiling question, which I shall refer to in a few 
moments, if the government in its wisdom says that the price of wheat is the 
basic price at which flour can be produced and bread sold at present price levels, 
then it is obvious that whether the initial payment is 90 cents or whether it is a 
dollar, there must be a loss. But it is controllable, and in our opinion it is 
absolutely unnecessary for there to be a loss on any advance on the 50 million 
bushels of wheat sold in this country. 

Dealing with the export question, as I understand it, since a year ago last 
May—it will be almost two years—direct sales have been made by the 
Canadian Wheat Board—and you will find it in the two reports here, of 1939 
and 1940, showing the amount of sales—by negotiation between our own wheat 
board and the Cereal Import Board of Great Britain. The last sale, not 
registered but announced by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, was 
120 million, making a total in all of approximately 390 million on a negotiated 
price basis. I am not aware, of course, what that price was. I do know, however, 
that over a year ago, when the Wheat Board Act was amended to provide for a 
15-cent processing tax, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, as reported in 
Hansard, said that it was only fair that the Canadian consumers should pay a 
price for their bread and flour equal to that now being paid by Great Britain. 
Iam merely taking the 70 cents a bushel plus 15 and arriving at 85 cents. When 
, I said a few moment ago that any loss on the basis of a one dollar initial payment 
is absolutely in control of the dominion government and its policy, coupled with 
the sales policy of the wheat board, I think that if it was possible for the 
dominion government to make an agreement on a negotiated sale basis at around 
that figure—it is two years almost since the first sale was made of 50 million 
bushels in the month of May—under these circumstances it should not be 
difficult for the government to agree with the Cereal Import Board to take all 
their requirements at a price of at least a dollar a bushel, so there could be no 
loss. Taking into consideration the bill that is now, as I understand it, being 
discussed in parliament, the question of a million dollar gift with which I 
heartily agree— 

Mr. Donnetty: A billion dollars. 

The Witness: Did I not say a billion? 

Mr. DonNELLY: You said a million. 

The Witness: I meant a billion. I am heartily in accord with that. But 
taking that into consideration, the question of whether the price of wheat is 
90 cents or a dollar does not amount to very much, does it? I want to say 
that this whole question of initial price and loss on that basis is definitely con- 
trollable by government domestic policy and government export policy, those 
policies being carried out by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Let me come now to deal for a moment with what is involved in the price 
ceiling and what is involved in the domestic price for wheat, flour and bread. I 
want to repeat what I have already: said, that there need be no loss on the basis 
of a dollar payment on any wheat sold for consumption in Canada: I will go 
further and say that while this bill does not involve the question of parity prices, 
for the sake of this argument I will call the parity price $1.25; and I believe 
there should not be a single bushel of wheat sold for domestic consumption in 
this country for less than that parity price, whatever it may be, because to the 
extent that it is sold for any less, the wheat producers are subsidizing the bread 
consumers in this country. If, under the new price ceiling policy—which is not 
very clear—bread and flour shall not change, it is quite obvious that the con- 
sumers of this country are going to be subsidized from the treasury of Canada. 
It is not necessary. Let us just analyse this and see what it means. 
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I was looking up statistics just the other day and I found out that the — 
bureau said that in the month of January the cost of living in this country had — 
increased by 1-1 per cent. There has been no criticism, no explanation, and no 
defence as to why. There has been an increase in the cost of living of 1-1 per — 
cent and nobody even mentions it. It is true, of course, that part of this cost — 
of living rise may have been caused by the increased price of vegetables and some 
things that have no ceiling; but very definitely those commodities cannot account — 
_ for the increase of one per cent in one month. Let us see what this initial payment — 
_ of $1 a bushel would mean. If we can take it—and I am merely using this for — 
the sake of argument—that 75 cents a bushel is the base price at which millers — 
can make a purchase to maintain the present price of flour or the present price — 
of a loaf of bread, recognizing that wheat represents only 13-2 per cent of the 
finished commodity, a dollar initial payment will increase the price of a loaf of 
bread just one half-cent; that is, for a twenty-ounce loaf. Keep in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am not using my own figures. I am using those of the Bureau 
of Statistics. Four and a half bushels of wheat—that is, 270 pounds of wheat— 

_ will make 270 loaves of bread. One pound of wheat will make one pound of © 

bread. Working back, it means that in Regina today with wrapped loaf selling at 

9 cents, the wheat growers of western Canada receive exactly 1-1/7 cents out of 

a total of 9. Suppose we take, for the sake of argument, $1.25 for all domestic 

- consumption, which figure I will use for parity, not knowing what parity is. It 
may be $1.25 for all I know. The increased cost of a loaf of bread of 1 cent, 

with a parity price of $1.25 per bushel would mean an increase in the cost of 


living, according to the size of a man’s family, of 7, 10, 12 cents a week. It does 


not need an economist or a statistician to tell you that while we read of an increase — 
in the cost of living of better than 1 per cent for the month of January, an 
increase of 1 cent a loaf would be infinitesimal in the cost of living. Let me say 
_ this one thing in passing, dealing with the Canadian consumer. No one can 
convince the western wheatgrower that, with a national income in 1941 of 6 
billion dollars—and I am merely quoting the Prime Minister when I make that 
statement—the consumers of this country cannot afford to pay a proper price for 
the flour and bread made from the wheat that is grown in Canada. ( pees 
Let me deal with a further question in connection with this wheat price. 
_ We know that according to orders in council that have been tabled, the policies 
that have been adopted by the government—and very necessary policies—have | 
been for the wheat board to deal with the control of this present year’s crop and — 
contracts which represent wheat, so that at the end of July the wheat board ~ 
may be able to clean up all these stocks and contracts without allowing anyone 
to make a speculative profit. From then on the position is not too clear. No one © 
knows—it has not been announced—whether the grain exchange is going to con-— 
_ tinue to function or whether the price under which it will trade will be 90: cents, 
or as it is to-day, with a minimum of 70. That has not yet been announced. 
But I do want to say this, that if the price proves to be 90 cents—if your final 
recommendation to parliament and the government is that figure—and the gov- 
ernment says to the wheat board that there shall be no trading under that 
statutory price, personally I cannot see how that price of wheat can advance. - 
I will tell you what I mean. It is obvious that, if there is to be protection under 
the present announced price ceiling policy for flour and bread, there will be no 
domestic millers’ demand on the Winnipeg market. Why should a miller go on 
to the market and pay 92 or 94 cents a bushel for his wheat when he knows that 
he is going to be protected by the wheat board at whatever sale price is decided 
on? So his demand is out of the picture so far as the Winnipeg market is 
- concerned. — | Aas : 
If the present policy is continued under which the government and the wheat — 
board continue to negotiate with the Cereal Import Board the price levels for 
large blocks of futures or cash wheat then it stands to reason that demand has 
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gone from that source. You do not need to tell our western people that these 
negotiated sales have not affected the market. The daily statement of the 
Winnipeg Free Press and the Regina Leader—and I read both of them—will 
state in connection with very large daily exports that they do not affect the 
market. Mr. Melvor can give that information later. All I say is that as long as 
this policy of negotiated sales continues, neither the demand through the cereal 
import board or the domestic demand by the millers will tend to raise the price 
from a minimum of 90 cents on the Winnipeg market. There is only one thing 
that can ever raise that price and that is for outside speculation to come in in 
sufficient volume to raise it. We have lived in this country long enough to know 
that speculators of that kind only come into a speculative market when they 
_ think through holding that the price is going to raise and they can make a profit, 
and they do not come in when there is a large block of unsold wheat in the 
- country 

_ Let me say in passing that I think it was the Minister of Agriculture who 
said he would like to see parity prices and he thought that they would come. 
If my outline of the position, which may or may not be correct because the 
announcement has not been made—I doubt if it is possible to achieve parity 
prices on the basis of an open market as long as we have surplus wheat in this 
country that can not be sold in the current year. Let me point this out, Mr. 
_ Chairman, I am not standing here attacking the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The 
_ stand of the wheat pools has been well. known for years. We approached the 
- government right after the outbreak of war and gave them our advice which 
_ they did not accept. The point in our advice was that in view of all the markets 
_ being closed overseas we thought it would be wise to close the exchange and carry 
on the same kind of trading as we did in this country in 1917 and 1918 with the 
- Wheat Commission and in 1919 with the wheat board. Since the Minister of 
- Trade and Commerce read a much discussed cable in the House of Commons © 
- about eighteen months ago from the Cereal Import Board in Great Britain asking 
_ that the market be kept open, the wheat pools have not discussed that question 
- because we believed it would be futile. What we have done for the last two 
_ years has been to try to decide on a policy that will bring an equitable revenue to 
_ the wheat grower of Western Canada in spite of the operation of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange rather than whether it would function or whether it would not. 
What I have said in connection with 90 cent minimum on the Grain Exchange 
shows the utter impossibility of reaching parity prices under those conditions and 
under this kind of agreement. I think it can be safely said here that after 
~ listening to the debate in the House of Commons and especially to those remarks 
made by the Honourable Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Minister of 
_ Agriculture, every single argument they used in defense of the amendments to the 
- Wheat Board Act, or Bill 13, can be used just, as aimonely; I think they would 
agree, if the initial payment was $1 a bushel. 
Let us see what this means in income to western Canada; let us see what it 
means to the west. If we are successful in producing 280 million bushels of 
- wheat for delivery, which I doubt very much, and taking the 90 cents basis Fort 
William or 70 cents net to the grower, it will mean a wheat income of 196 million 
dollars. That income is 43 million dollars less than we received in the marketing 
of our 1940 crop when all the wheat was sold at 50 cents a bushel. If the initial 
payment is made at $1 a bushel, which means 80 cents net to the grower, the 
return for wheat would be $224 million dollars and still $15 million dollars less 
than the wheat income in 1940 when we delivered all our crop at 50 cents a 
bushel, because in 1940 the total income from wheat according to the bureau of 
statistics was 239 million dollars, and this, Mr. Chairman, is in comparison with 
figures used by the Minister of Agriculture i in the House one day last week when 
he referred to the fact that the wheat growers in western Canada in the years 
1926-29 period exceeded 400 million dollars per year. Keeping in mind the 
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1926-29 period as the basis very howe on phivk labour is protected in ‘this. 4 
country plus the cost of living bonus of 15 per cent, I say to you that last year q 
the western growers made a sacrifice in the offer of 230 million bushels to fit 
supply and demand, a sacrifice not equalled anywhere in the world. That with. q 
the increased price that we asked for, backed up by the Saskatchewan legislature, 
of 85 cents a bushel, plus a processing tax of 50 cents a bushel, which would ae 
meant a return of 95 cents per bushel on a total income of 174 million dollars. 
We offered that sacrifice last year $174 millions as against $239 millions the year | 
before. Finally, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the present crop year—because — 
we did not produce this full amount of 223 million in the west—our share of the — 
230 million—there will not be delivered in excess of 200 million out of this crop, _ 
and that on a 50 cent basis the income will be approximately 100 million dollars. — 
_ Add to that all the bonuses provided apart from the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, — 
you have a wheat income, if you want to call that a wheat income, of 150 © 
million dollars. That is all, 150 million dollars for the present year. 

Let me say before I close, Mr. Chairman, that if this committee would — 
see fit to recommend to parliament—I do not know what the rules of procedure © 
are, and I do not know what you can do in changing your recommendation on 
a matter which involves money—I do know, however, that it can be done if — 
you want to do it—if parliament and the government would accept this proposal 
brought down by the western delegation, backed by the pools and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the legislatures of western Canada—that along | 
with these policies brought in by the Minister of Agriculture with regard to 
coarse grain production and minimum prices and a $1 a bushel initial payment 
for this year’s crop which I maintain need not cost the treasurer of this country — 
one cent—I think that that policy would be fairly satisfactory to western — 
Canada for 1942. 

Let me say this just in passing. I read in a newspaper one day last 
week while your debate was going on in the House of Commons on this bill 
that a member of parliament—I do not know, of course, all the members, 
and I know very few of the eastern members—was supposed to have said — 
that he was not prepared to accept these policies brought in by western Canada 
—there is nothing personal in this because I do not know the gentleman and 
I did not hear his speech, I read it in the press. I want to say this in all 
kindness that when we in the west say that the wheat problem is a national 
problem and not a western problem we do not say that with our tongues 
in our cheeks. If the wheat economy in western Canada is worth saving 
it should be saved; if it is not going to be saved then 300,000 farmers and — 
wheat growers in the west with their dependants will not sit idle twiddling © 
their thumbs, they will proceed to produce more and more of those perishable 
and semi-perishable agricultural commodities which are at the present time 
the cash crop of Ontario and the eastern provinces, and sooner or later— 
and I am sure that it will be sooner—we will produce such a glut of those 
commodities that the condition in connection with those perishable and 
semi-perishable commodities will be worse than that of wheat. That will 
not only affect those westerri Canada people, it will also affect Ontara and 
other provinces in the dominion who depend upon these agricultural products 
for their cash income. 

In closing, let me say this: we believe that a dollar a bushel initial pay- 
ment is a fair and reasonable request, and we hope that the committee will | 
reconsider this question. I would like to point out that since the war broke 
out the government in its wisdom saw fit to freeze international exchange 
which means that when we sell wheat to Great Britain, instead of getting 
-$4.86% for every sterling pound’s worth of wheat we sell, we get $4.45, say, 
10 per cent under their proper parity price exchange; and, conversely, this — 
committee is well aware that we in the west must buy a lot of our supplies | 
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from the United States—machine repairs, tractor repairs of all kinds—and 
we are faced conversely with this international exchange question of paying 
$1.10 of the depreciated currency in the first place to buy a dollar’s worth of 
goods from the United States, and added on to that is an additional 10. per 
cent of tariff which was put on eighteen months ago. I think it is fair to say 
that since the war broke out the western wheat grower in just over two years 
has faced an increase in his costs of production and his cost of living of at 
least 25 per cent, and that is 10 per cent more than the average consumer is 
faced with on the basis of cost of living bonuses paid by most businesses 
to-day. Can you_wonder, then, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that there is 
so much discontentment and unrest extant all over the west to-day? Can you 
wonder why it is that we have in the west, I understand, about $2,000,000 
of unpaid school teacher’s salaries—that is in Saskatchewan—hundreds of 
schools in Saskatchewan are not open to-day because the taxes cannot be 
paid and the teachers cannot be paid. Can you wonder why it is that this 
unrest is there? Our wheat growers look across the line and see a price of 
$1.30 a bushel; they see the price of wheat in Ontario at $1.26 a bushel; 
they see the British price for the domestic producer in Great Britain of about 
$1.92 a bushel: can you wonder why there is this discontent? Finally they 
see this country with a national income of 6 billion dollars and that the 


. return in 1941 for Western Canada where 20 per cent of the people reside was 


around 54 per cent of that national income figure. Can you wonder that the . 


- discontent is there? 


- 
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Again in closing I want to repeat that our people are not asking for things 
that are unfair. They say: If we fit our supply to demand it is only fair we 
should get a proper price for what we sell, when we do not sell all we produce. 
We have made this offer. In the conduct of this war and the fighting of the war 
for democracy, to which our people in the west have contributed equally with 
the other provinces in the dominion, with our sons gone from the farm, with our 
manpower depleted, there is no one who can question the west in its patriotism 
and sincerity in winning this war for democracy and bringing it to a successful 
conclusion. But they do believe this, in the fighting of this war and the 
distribution of national income there ought to be an equality of economic 
sacrifice. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Wheat Pool 
and the delegation for the kindly hearing you have given me this morning. 


The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, I think we can pass on to Mr. Wesson our 
appreciation of the contribution he has made in the representation he has 
presented to this committee this morning. 


At the beginning I referred to the recommendations of the steering com- 
mittee, and in accordance with those recommendations if there is someone in 
the committee who wishes to ask Mr. Wesson for a clarifying statement or 
something pertaining to the remarks he has made without going into a general 
discussion at this time it will be all right to do so. 


Mr. Donnetxy: I should like to ask Mr. Wesson a question or two dealing 
with the parity price. He referred to the ceiling on wheat and he referred to 
bread. I quite agree with what he says, but I would remind him that 40 per 
cent of the flour is used by bakers and about 60 per cent of the flour is used by 
housewives. Will you give us a clarifying statement with regard to the effect 
the parity price would have on the price of flour and the same thing with regard 
to the price of bread? 


The Wirness: It is understood, according to the TDoteinive: Bureau of 
Statistics, it takes 52 and a fraction cents increase in the price of wheat before 
it will affect the price of a loaf of bread one cent. 


Mr. Donnetty: Fifty-two and a half cents? 
48782—2 
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“The WITNEss: Fifty- two and a fraction cents a bushel. You can increase 
ie price of wheat that much before you increase the price of a 20-02. loaf of 
bread one cent. Dr. Donnelly asks about flour. I am only speaking from 
memory, but I believe if the price of wheat was raised to $1.25 it would increase 
_. the price of a sack of flour either $1.10 or $1.20. 

Mr. Perury: May I say this as a further answer to Mr. Donnelly’s ducctipne 
If the farmer took his own wheat to the mill and gristed it into flour and took his 
flour home it would not affect the housewife at all. 


Mr. Donneuty: There is another question I should like to ask Mr. Wesson. 


By Mr. Donnelly: | 

 Q. Your company has how. many country elevators?—A. One thousand 
and ninety-four. 

: Q. Can you give the committee the cost of running one of your country 
elevators? What would it cost on the average?—A. Four thousand ‘dollars. 


| Q. What would you say if you were told you could run a country elevator 
for $1,200?—A. I would not believe it. 
. Mr. Donnetuy: Thank you. 

Mr, McCuatc: When the speaker was referring to the reduction of the 
earry-over I rather gathered from his statement that he was more or less worried 
about the time when this carry-over would entirely disappear and there would be 
a shortage of wheat. In view of that statement would he recommend that the 
government should consider the advisability of discontinuing the wheat acreage 
bonus and also the bonus for the growing of coarse grain? 

The Wirnsss: I am glad you asked that question. I did not want to deal 
with it in my remarks but as far as the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and the other 
pools in the federation are concerned we made it quite clear in the brief—I do 
not know whether I can put my hands on it now— 
othe Cuatrman: This looks as if it might be getting into a speech, which 
was not the agreement we entered into at the beginning of the meeting. 

Mr. McCuaia: I am asking a direct question only. I repeated what he 
‘said and asked him a question. 

Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): If I may interrupt, our understanding was that 
speeches were not to come from members of the committee. The witness is now 
answering a question. 

The Cuarrman: I am pointing it out, that is all. 
The Witness: We made it clear in the brief that we wanted a price for 
wheat for those who produce, the assistance under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
_ Act for those who do not. We believed it was sound policy to pay acreage bonus 
for the sake of soil conservation, grass and that kind of thing. You asked me a 
frank question; I will give you a frank answer. We think it is all right to. 
encourage coarse grain and to pay acreage bonus. We do not think it is sound ~ 
‘policy to pay a summer-fallow bonus, but that, however, is the policy of the 
government. | mark 
‘Mr. Cuark: Will Mr. Wesson be here to hear some of the representations 
from the east? haat | 

The CuarrMAN: ‘The plan that the steering committee had in mind was 
that Mr. Wesson would make his statement and would be asked any questions — 
that were required to clear up any statements that he made. Then we were 
-going’to ask Mr. Wesson to stand down in the hope that he would remain over 
while the committee is in further session. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Wesson made some reference to the Winnipeg — 
Grain Exchange. Did I understand him to say that in his opinion and in the 

opinion of the executive the Grain Exchange was not rendering a useful service 
{at this time? Would you care to express a definite opinion on that, Mr. Wesson? 
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‘The Witness: Yes. We said that and presented that to Mr. MacKinnon 
as he will remember just after the war broke out; but in view of the cable which 
- was received eighteen months ago we have not discussed it since that time. 
_ Why should we have anything to say if the Cereal Board wants it. SA 

Mr. Donnetty: When Mr. Mclvor was here a couple of years ago I put 

_ the direct question to him. I asked him if by using the facilities of the Grain 

Exchange he was not able to carry wheat at a lower price than if he paid for 

the storage. He told me he was. If we find from our Grain Commission that 

we are able by using the facilities of the Grain Exchange to carry wheat at a 

lower price than otherwise would you still say that the Grain ps is not 

playing a useful part? . 

The Wirness: I think probably it is possible some times to carry it for 
less than 445 of a cent, but I do not think it is important, however 

Mr. Donneuty: I think it 18, because I have in my hand the barley quota- 
tions. May barley is quoted at 644, while October barley is quoted at 62. Well, 
if I have barley I can sell it and Bek 644 for it and I can buy October barley 
which they have to hold and carry. In Grmber if they need it they can have it 


for 62 cents, and I make 2 cents a bushel on it, and it costs me nothing to carry aie 


e. it-at all. 
4 The Witness: That would be a straight loss to any elevator company who 
. bought that to carry it. ; 
Mr. Donneuiy: It might be. But I am illustrating how the facilities of 
the Grain Exchange could be used to make money. 
Mr. Pertey: If you happen to have any barley. 
Mr. DonNNELLY: We have lots of wheat. I may say I have done the same 
_ thing with regard to wheat. I have sold wheat when cash wheat was $1 a bushel 
at Fort William and bought it back again at 99 cents and sold it in the fall a year © 
after for $1 and bought it back the same day for 99 cents, held it until the demand 
rose and sold it again some time after—as a matter of fact T do not know what 
the figure was—but I got well over $1 for it. 
Mr. LEapER: You were speculating. 
Mr. DonnetLy: Maybe, but while we are growing wheat we have to carry it. 
Mr. Pertey: There is one question I should like to ask. The witness said 
something about the suggestion made by the board to the British Cereal Import 
Committee. What was the suggestion? Was the suggestion that sales should 
be by negotiation between the board and the British Cereal Import Committee 
instead of through the Exchange? 
The Wirness: That is what we said only two years ago. Whatever the 
basis of negotiation is we think that is the proper way to do this business. 
Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): I just want to ask Mr. Wesson one or two 
questions because I was not clear on this:in the remarks he made. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

@. Mr. Wesson, you mentioned the fact you thought the growth of flax 
would be increased by raising this price to $2.50. You said that especially in 
view of the price in the United States. Can you give the committee a statement 
on the price in the United States?—-A. I have not got it here, but my under- 
standing was in the discussion with the National Barley Committee there would 
be no loss at $2.50 a bushel because flax would be worth that in the United States 
where it would be crushed. 

Q. You also said, Mr. Wesson, that the delivery this year would probably 
be in the neighbourhood of 270 million bushels, assuming 17 million acres. 
Then, did I understand you to say that 16 bushels to the acre was the average ?— 
A. That would be a big average. 
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Q. I was going to ek you, Mr. Wesson, if you had the fe for thes . 
average of last year. Thirteen bushels was the average for 1941. You then 
said that the estimated crop of wheat would be in the neighbourhood of — 
270 million bushels this year on the basis of 17 million acres. I understood you — 
to say—I did not get it clearly—that the average would be about 16 bushels 
per acre. Is that what you say?—A. I think the present year is about 18. 
| Q. The figure for this year is 18?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is a very high estimate, 270 million bushels, assuming a better 
average than last year of 13 bushels to the acre?—A. Yes. 


~ Q. Could I also ask you if I caught you correctly-when I thought you said 
that the 50 million bushels of wheat that is sold for domestic consumption could 
have the price raised without affecting the treasury? Did I understand you 
to say that the increasing of the price of wheat would only affect the price 
_ of a loaf of bread in Regina 1-1/7 cents? What price had you in mind raising 
it to? Was the price you were suggesting the parity price?—A. $1.25. : 
Q. A parity price of $1.25. I should like to ask you another question. You 
- mentioned $1.25 as the parity price figure. Then you mentioned the fact that 
1926-29 had been taken as a general level for wages, etc. I should like to ask 
you how you arrived at $1.25 in the light of the statement of the delegation 
to the government pointing out: “In terms of money, the average price of wheat 
for the calendar year 1926 was $1.49 per bushel basis 1 Nor. in store at the 
Head of the Lakes, equal to a farm price of $1.29 per bushel.” Is the $1.25 
figure you gave the farm price or the Fort William price?—A. No. I think if — 
you examine the brief you will find we were dealing with price levels when we 
took that 1926-29 figure which we called $1.41. That was the average. Fifteen 
per cent on that to equalize the cost-of-living bonus would be $1.62. That was 
not a parity price. We suggested that if there was to be a price ceiling on | 
wheat that it should not be less than that figure so that some time the 
price might reach it. We admitted we did not know what the parity price 
1s, but we were quite willing to take the figures from the Bureau of Statisties. 
; The Serle Grain Co. says that is $1.20. We do not know whether $1.17, $1.20 
or $1.25. I used $1.25 merely as a figure to illustrate. 


i Q. In the light of Mr. Wesson’s statement I want to read to him what 
appears in his brief. He said on page 5 of his statement: “The position of 
wheat, however, is a notable exception. Taking the calendar year 1926 as a 
parity period, by the end of 1941 the index figure representing general whole- 
sale prices stood at 93-6; while the wheat price index for the same year was 
49-5. In terms of money, the average price of wheat for the calendar year 
1926 was $1.49 per bushel, basis 1 Nor.’ in store at the Head of the Lakes, — 
- equal to a farm price of $1.29 per bushel, while the average 1941 price amounted 
_ to 74 cents per bushel on the Lakehead basis, or about 54 cents on the farm. 
In other words, while the general wholesale price index is now getting close to 
the 1926 level, the wheat index is just about one-half of the 1926 price level.” 
In other words, as I understand it, in terms of the purchasing power of money, 
the price to-day would be $1.49 basis Fort William in relation to 1926-1927 
is figures?—-A. Yes, it might be. You are taking the 1926-1927 period. You 
might just as well take the 1913-1914 period. 


i - Q. There is one other question I wanted to ask you, Mr. Wesson: you 
made a statement in which you added up income—assuming that you had 
it 270,000,000 bushels of wheat at 90 cents a bushel; that would give you 
$196, 000 000 farm price?—A. Yes. 3 
Q. Then you said you add on to that the bonus as wheat income—if you 
want to call that wheat income—and that is a total of 250,000 000; is that 
correct?—A. No. I was dealing, Mr. Chairman, with the bonus paid last year 
of 20,000,000 dollars as prairie farm income; and assuming 30,000,000 dollars for — 
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“ heat corcdge reduction Bane to the total revenue, of 100,000,000 dollars from 


the sale of wheat, amounting to the total of 150,000 000—there i is no connection 
between that and your figure. 


Q. No.—A. And, I say on this year’s wheat price on 280,000,000 bushels— 


and we can sell 280,000,000 bushels on a basis of 90 cents, which will bring 


$194,000,000. That, of course, does not include the income which may accrue 
in the form of flax and coarse grain bonuses; which bonus, has no connection 


with the price of wheat. 


Q. That raises this question: would you, Mr. Wesson, consider this bonus 


as wheat income?—A. No, I would not. 


Q. Another thing: the statement has been made repeatedly that when your 


_ delegation was asking for an initial payment of $1; the suggestion has been 
- made repeatedly that the farmer has been receiving 70 cents basis Fort William, 


and receiving another 30 cents per bushel by reason of the 30-cent bonus; and 


_ taken with the 70-cent payment that makes it $1 a bushel; do you take it on that 


basis, that the farmer has been receiving $1 a bushel on wheat?—A. No. I am 


not merely expressing my own opinion on that. The west does not look at it that 


way. You see, after all, we have a lot of farmers who have summer fallowed 
a lot of their ‘land and they could not take advantage of the wheat acreage 
reduction bonus. The only income they could get out of this bonus this year if 
they had a crop would be 75 cents an acre on a restricted—a total amount of 
$150—if you want to take that and divide that amongst the wheat acreage. On 
the other hand, I think I heard Dr. Donnelly make a quotation in the house the 
other day where one fellow got 300 bushels of wheat and received $2,700 of bonus; 
and one way or another that figured out at $9 a bushel. Of course, you could 
have no wheat and be making a million dollars a bushel. I say that while you 
may argue that if you take wheat acreage out of production and you put it in 
summer fallow, you may argue that you get an increased price on the wheat on 


the land on which you produce wheat; but I do not agree with that, you are 


merely being indemnified for not producing wheat on that land and you are 
spending most of your money on summer fallowing. That is not increasing the 
price which you get for your wheat. 

Q. It is still income?—A. But not wheat income. 


By Mr. Furniss: 

Q. But is it not a fact that you are being paid a bonus in lieu of wheat; 
are you not being paid a bonus in lieu of wheat which would have been produced 
if it had not been taken out of wheat acreage?—A. No. I maintain and the 
people of western Canada maintain that that is merely an indemnity for not 
producing wheat on certain acreage. | 

- Q. Should it not be considered as adding to the value of the wheat you do 
produce?—A. I think it would be just as sound to say that if the government 
continues to pay this $2 for growing coarse grains and“flax that you should add 
that to the price you get for your wheat. As I see it, I do not think such an 
argument could hope to succeed. However, it is a matter of argument. 


By Mr. Dechene:  . 
Q. It is wheat income just the same?—A. The trouble is that the people 
who raise wheat are not the people who get all this bonus? 
Q. You were talking about wheat farmers?—A. Yes. You see, under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act the people who produce no wheat get that; the 
man producing wheat does not get it. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. Suppose you went on growing your wheat, what would you get if there 
were no market for it?—A. The question is: suppose we keep growing this 
wheat— 
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- did last year, and it will again. In other words, we in the west who follow this — 3 
situation closely are not afraid to build up unwanted surpluses. As I recall it, 


surplus came since. We have had surpluses before and we will again; but the 
time will come when nature takes care of this production; and as was the case in_ 


Q. And there is no market for it?—A. As a matter of fate a think 1 q 
outlined enough statistical information to show that this surplus is now disappear- _ 
ing very fast. In spite of all you do nature takes a hand in all these things. It. 


Mr. Chairman, in 1938 the world had a normal wheat carry-over. All this a 


1938 when we faced a normal carry-over of some 600,000,000 bushels in world — : 
supply. Supposing we had started during the Bennett regime, as they call it in ; 


the west, cutting acreage and had this reduction, it would have been aah ; 


for there to have been a scarcity of wheat, or a famine of wheat, in 1988, if all — 
nations had carried out that kind of a ‘policy. Nature takes care of these — 


things. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, in the discussion in the house the Minister of Trade 4 


and Commerce went on recerd that in 1938 for the four wheat-growing countries; 
that is, Australia, the Argentine, the United States and Canada; there was a 


surplus of about 300 ,000,000 bushels, and this year they estimate a surplus of 
1,370,000,000 bushels. Now, you may be right in your viewpoint that this 


: surplus will disappear, but that is not the picture that was presented to us In 


the house.—A. I think you are wrong in your year. As a matter of fact, we had — 
a complete disaster in Saskatchewan; we produced 36,000,000, Just over two 
bushels to the acre in 1937, and at the ‘end of the 1937 year (that i is, July, 1938) 


the world had a normal carry-over or surplus. I think I quoted the minister _ 


correctly when I said that he was dealing with the 1939/1940 period—am I 


right? Not 1938—we had a normal carry-over in 1938. 


The Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: W hatever the figures were they are in the record. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Wesson said, speaking of flax, that we may be unable to crush all 
the flax that we have in this country if we have a large crop, but that we could 


_ sell it in the United States. Can he tell the committee how much flax we can 


crush in this country; or, how much he estimates we can crush in this country; — 
because we have been told in the house that there is almost unlimited crusher 


_capacity in this country to take care of all the flax we can produce—A. My 


understanding from discussing this question with Dr. Taylor, the United States 


attaché from Washington, is that flax crushing equipment could quite easily be 


made available, but that there was not enough at the present time to take care 
of the prospective production in this country. It is possible, however, that with 
the splendid war effort our ministers are putting forth that they may be able to — 
find some way of increasing the capacity of flax-crushing equipment. Unless that 


- is done I can see nothing for it but that flax will have to be crushed in the 
- United States. a 


4 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. In connection with flax, when you said you thought it should be ntveaeel ; 
to $2.50 a bushel, was it also your opinion that it should be regarded as a coarse 
grain and used with a view to reducing wheat acreage?—A. I do not think we 
would have much objection to the $2 figure; nor do I think we should take - 


‘that into account in estimating the amount we receive for our wheat. I think 


it would assist in reducing acreage; but I think the $2.50 is very important. AES. 
Mr. MecNevin: As I understand the function of the pools in relation to wheat 


in western Canada they are, and I think quite properly, essentially a storage 


agency. There has been a very insistent demand from all sections of the House 
of Commons for a reduction in the storage carrying charges for wheat. Being a 
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S situation. — I S2euine thee at least it Fesinestiow: with hide carry- -over ies : 
be a charge to the public of Canada; however, that may affect the terminals a us 


re than it does the local storage elevators. if should like to. have heard Mr. x A 
sson express an opinion on that. aN tr DEA oY ee 
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Mr. Ross (Souris) : D move that discussion on bill number 13: be adjourned. 
un pati a later date. | ike E 
am Mr. Purtey: I will second that motion. ) ae alanine 3 


1 * The motion was agreed itok Nhy : ‘ 1 


.* 


a The committee adjourned to meet again on Tuesday, March 24, at 11 a. m. ong Rie 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, March 24, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Black (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), Blair, Cardiff, Clark, Cloutier, Cruickshank, Dechene, Diefenbaker, 
Donnelly, Douglas (W eyburn), Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, 
Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Hatfield, Henderson, Lafontaine, Leader, Leger, 
MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McNevin 
(Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Quelch, Rennie, 
Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex East), Soper, Sylvestre, 


F Turgeon, Ward, Weir, Wright.—45. 


In attendance: Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 


Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman, Canadian Wheat Board; Mr. Clive Davidson, 


Statistician, Canadian Wheat Board; and Mr. C. F. Wilson, Chief of Agricultural 
Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Discussion on the procedure for this day’s sitting tear place and it was 
agreed that Mr. George McIvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board should 
be the first witness, but that he would not be questioned till a later sitting. It 


_was also agreed that Mr. J. H. Wesson would be further examined to- day on the 


evidence he had given before the Committee on Monday, March 23. 


Mr. George MelIvor was called and sworn. The witness presented to the 
Committee a submission on the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board during 
his chairmanship and referred to the statements made in the House by Hon. Mr. 
Hanson this session. Witness retired. 


Mr. J. H. Wesson, President of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, was recalled, 
sworn, and examined. Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned to meet again on Thursday, March 26th, at 
11.00 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. . 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 277, 
| March 24, 1942. 


_ The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11:00 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 

There were in attendance:— 

The Honourable Mr. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 

Mr. George H. MclIvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, 

Mr. Clive. Davidson, Statistician, Canadian Wheat Board, 

Mr. C. F. Wilson, Chief of Agricultural Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now hear from Mr. George MclIvor, Chairman of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. As it is the desire of the committee that all 
witnesses be sworn I would ask the clerk at this time to administer the oath 
to Mr. Mclvor. 


- Grorce H. MclIvor, Chairman, Canadian Wheat Board, called and sworn: 


The CHainRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I have the honour of introducing to you 


“Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board. As was indicated 


yesterday, the subcommittee proposed that Mr. MclIvor as well as Mr. Wesson 
be allowed to make their respective statements without interruption and that 
they then be subject to questioning by members of the committee. It is with 
that understanding in mind that I now call on Mr. McIvor to make his statement. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Honourable Mr. MacKinnon and gentle- 
men :— 

In respect to the wheat question before you there is, broadly speaking, a 
dividing line between what I will call “policy”—meaning the intent of parliament 
and the government in respect to the handling of wheat—and: “administration”. 
Formulation of general wheat policy in the sense that I have used the term, 
is a matter for parliament and the government; administration, in accordance 
with such policy is the function of the board. The Canadian Wheat Board accepts 
the general policy that is laid down by parliament and the government, and 


endeavours to carry it out. The wheat board is responsible for the administra- 


tion of that policy; it reports frequently to the government and makes an annual 
report which the minister lays upon the table of parliament. The board is ready 


to answer all questions that may be asked by this committee in respect to its 


administration. The question of policy as I have defined it, however, is a matter 


_ to be dealt with by the government and not by the wheat board. 


The Hon. R. B. Hanson, during the course of an address on the wheat problem 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, March 17, made the statement that the 
Canadian Wheat Board had been functioning illegally. Mr. Hanson indicated 
that the reason for his statement was the fact that the wheat board had been 
buying wheat in the form of futures contracts from other than producers. 
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Section 7 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act provides as follows:— 

The board shall undertake the marketing of wheat in inter- 
provincial and export trade and for such purposes shall have all the 
powers of a corporation and without limitation upon a powers the 
following: — 

(a) to receive and take delivery of wheat for Crane as offered 

by the producers thereof; 

(b) to buy and’ sell wheat: provided that no wheat shall be purchased 

by the board except from the producers thereof; 


(7) generally to do all such other acts and things as may be necessary 


for the purpose of giving effect to the intent and meaning of this 
Act. 


Upon the legal interpretation of these clauses in the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act depended the whole method of operation under the said Act, and depended the 
feasibility of the Canadian Wheat Board when it came into operation in 1935. 

Consequently, within a few days of the appointment of the first Canadian 
Wheat Board in 1935, the interpretation of the above clauses in the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act became a matter of vital importance. The issue was whether 
the Canadian Wheat Board in disposing of wheat could take full advantage of 
the futures market and conduct its selling operations in line with the established 
practice in the grain business and carry out its duties under Section 8. (2) and (7) 
of the Act, which read as follows:— 


(2) in selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act ieovien ton 


utilize and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, includ- 
ing commission meérchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and other 
persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and handling of 
wheat, as the board in its discretion may determine; 

(7) to offer wheat for sale in the markets of the world through tie 
established channels; provided that the board may, if in its opinion any 
existing agencies are not operating satisfactorily, take such steps as it 


deems expedient to establish, utilize and employ its own or other 


marketing agencies or channels. 


At this point it is well to outline the established practice in selling wheat — 


on the Winnipeg market. Simply stated, cash wheat is mainly sold by exchang- 
ing the cash wheat for a futures contract which is then sold at the discretion of 
the seller of the cash wheat. 


This matter received the immediate consideration of the first Canadian 


‘Wheat Board headed by Mr. John I. McFarland, and legal interpretations were 
immediately secured by that board. Mr. F. M. Burbidge, K.C., then solicitor 


for the Canadian Wheat Board, on August 26th, 1935, rendered the following 


legal opinion: — 
Summing up the views which I have expressed to you at our various 


conferences (this 1s Mr. Burbidge’s opinion) as to the interpretation to — 


be placed upon the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1985, I am of opinion, 

1. That the board has, subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council, the power and duty to fix from year to year the price to be paid 
to the “producers” for wheat purchased by the board during each crop 
year. 

2. That the price fixed by the board and approved by the Governor 


in Council to be paid for wheat purchased during a crop year cannot be ~ 


changed either up or down; in other words, while the price to be paid. may 
vary from year to year, there can be but one price fixed during any oon 
year. 
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3. That while the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, limits the pur- 
chases of wheat to be made by the board to purchases from “producers,” 
yet in selling wheat from time to time on the Winnipeg market the board 
can comply with the rules and customs of that market but only for the © 
purpose of and to the extent requisite for carrying through such sales. 


: So important was this legal decision to the McFarland Wheat Board that 
_ Mr. Burbidge was asked to consult with other counsel. Mr. E. K. Williams, K.C., 
met with the then Canadian Wheat Board and with Mr. Burbidge in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of this part of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 
On August 27th, 1935, Mr. E. K. Williams, K.C., wrote to Mr. F. M. Burbidge 
as follows:— 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th of August enclos- 
ing copy of the opinion which you have written to the Canadian Wheat 
Board following our various interviews and discussions. I concur in the 
opinions which you express in your letter. 


| Mr. J. R. Murray in giving evidence before the special committee on market- 
ing of wheat and other grains, under guarantee of the Dominion Government, « 
1936, stated in regard to these legal opinions (Page 205) :— 

I would sum up those two letters in layman’s language by saying— 
it is clearly stated—that the board have no power to vary the price up 
or down once it has been set for the year; and, in the second place, while 
the board have the power to purchase futures in selling cash wheat, that 
gives them power to exchange. They have no power to purchase futures 
unless it is in connection with the sale of cash wheat. 


- The foregoing legal opinions in respect to the interpretation of the Canadian 
~ Wheat Board Act were forwarded by the Canadian Wheat Board to the Dominion 
‘Government and the Department of Justice. 

‘These legal decisions rendered by Mr. Burbidge and Mr. Williams and con- 
veyed to the Dominion Government and the Department of Justice have con- 
stituted the basic interpretation of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and have 
governed the operations of that board since its inception in 1935 and under the 
respective chairmanships of Mr. John I. McFarland, Mr. J. R. Murray and 
myself. | 

The first time the legality of the board’s operations was questioned was 
on the occasion of the hearings of the special committee on the marketing of 
wheat and other grains in 1936. This committee of the house conducted hear- 
ings in March, April and May of that year. A great deal of the time of the 
committee was concerned with the legality of the board’s operations in exchang- 
ing cash wheat for futures. 

In the minutes and proceedings of the 1986 special committee, on page 206 
the following questions and answers appear:— 

Q. Had the wheat board any authority to buy futures in the pit for 
stabilization or other purposes?—A. No; that legal opinion states that 
clearly. 


And the next question is fairly well Serene by the legal opinion: — 
Q. In the ordinary course of business, using the existing machinery of 
the trade, would the board acquire futures in exchange when making cash 
sales?—A. Yes. 


This matter is fully discussed in the proceedings of the committee, a copy 


_of which I am sure members of the Agricultural Committee can obtain. 
- . 
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This special committee reported to the House on face 11, 1936, and the 
report significantly contains the following paragraph:— 
| After a full examination of Mr. Murray and the records placed by 
him at the disposal of the committee, we are not of the opinion that the © 
course taken by the board in the marketing of wheat was consistent with 
the intention of parliament in enacting the Wheat Board Act of 1935, and ~ 
with the policy of the government to reduce the wheat surplus to reason- — 
able proportions. 


Incidentally, the committee’s report was unanimous and I believe that some — 
members of the present Agricultural Committee were members of the special 
committee to which I have referred. 

I might add that there has never been the slightest doubt in the minds of 
either the McFarland Board, the Murray Board, or the Board which I now head, 
in respect to the ability of the Board to carry on its operations along established 
lines and in accordance with the intent of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 

This same special committee recommended a royal commission to make a 
complete survey of the production, grading, and distribution of Canada’s grain, 
a suggestion which was later implemented by the dominion government in the 
appointment of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, by order in council on 
June 27th, 1936. Mr. Justice Turgeon was appointed to conduct the inquiry. 

In this exhaustive examination into all phases of the Canadian wheat situa- 
tion, the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission examined the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board from 1935 until 1937-38. After a thorough examination 
of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board under the chairmanship of Mr. 
McFarland and Mr. Murray, Mr. Justice Turgeon in his final report made no > 
reference to any contravention of the terms of “the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
by either board. 

Mr. Justice Turgeon was quite familiar with the ena BE Pe in 
selling cash wheat. He dealt with that practice in connection with pool selling 
policies prior to 1930. I cite this quotation from page 68 of the report of the 

Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, not because it refers to the pools, but because 

- itis an excellent description of this method of selling wheat:— 

' Aside from its direct sales and other exports the pool sold considerably 
in the Winnipeg market. Wheat was sold on the cash market from time - 
to time when the price was suitable and in the case of many such sales 
futures were taken back from the buyer, both because of the desire of the 
customers to do business on that basis and because if the pools did not 
take back the futures the customers would probably sell the same quantities — 
of futures on the market immediately and possibly depress the price, 
whereas the pool could dispose of the futures in its own time, thus | 
continuing to carry the same quantity of wheat,.but in the form of futures 
instead of actual grain. Occasionally, these futures would be held until 

the delivery month and cash grain would be received by delivery through 
the clearing house. 


Mr. Justice Turgeon also recognized the exchange of futures for cash wheat - 
under wheat board operations, describing the operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board under Mr. McFarland, that is durmg the months when the board’s selling 
policies were being developed, Mr. Justice Turgeon states on page 103 of the 
same report :— 

While considerable quantities of cash grain were sold (34,960,668 
bushels), futures were acquired in exchange to the extent of 34, 778,000 
bushels. 
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For the benefit of the committee I might summarize the board’s position in 


_ regard to this matter. This method of selling cash wheat was the only practical 
_ method available to the board and this accounts for the immediate steps taken 


by the McFarland Board to secure a ruling on the ability of the board to so 
conduct its operations under the Act. This ruling was accepted by the board 


under the chairmanship of Mr. McFarland and has been accepted by the wheat 


board ever since. This ruling has also been accepted by the dominion govern- 
ment since the Canadian Wheat Board commenced operations in 1935. I will 
go one step further; if the Canadian Wheat Board Act did not allow this method 
of selling wheat, then it would have been necessary for Mr. McFarland to have 
secured either by way of an amendment to the Act or otherwise the power to 


- conduct his operations on this basis. The fact that the dominion government 


of that time and the dominion government of later years did not take the 
necessary steps to secure an amendment to the Act shows that they accepted 
the legal interpretation secured by the McFarland Board within a few days 
after it came into office. 

In addition, the Canadian Wheat Board retains a firm of auditors who are 
constantly vigilant to see that the board’s operations are within the powers 
conferred upon it. 

During the course of Mr. Hanson’s remarks in the House of Commons, he 


Indicated that an independent audit of the accounts of the Canadian’ Wheat 


Board should be made. Under the Canadian Wheat Board Act provision was 
made for an independent audit and this requirement of the Act has been 
fulfilled since 19385. When the McFarland Board commenced operations in the 
fall of 1935, immediate steps were taken to appoint an independent auditor 
and to this end the firm of Miller, MacDonald and Company were selected. 
In view of the financial obligations which the dominion government would incur 
in connection with wheat board operations, the dominion government of the day 
was consulted in respect to a satisfactory firm of auditors. Miller, MacDonald 
and Company, appointed auditors by the McFarland Board, have continued 
in that capacity ever since and are still auditors of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

As required under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 19385, and amendments 
to the Act in 1940, it is the duty of the Canadian Wheat. Board to report weekly 
in writing to the Minister of Trade and Commerce on Saturday of each week 
showing as at the end of the preceding week its purchases and sales of wheat 
during such week and the wheat on hand and contracts to take delivery of wheat 
then held, the cost of the same to the board and the financial result of the board’s 
operations, which report shall be certified by the auditors of the board—inde- 
pendent auditors, I may repeat. 

From the inception of the wheat board financial statements have been 
forwarded to the Minister of Trade and Commerce each week and each and every 
statement has been certified by the auditors of the board. 

It is probably true to state that no government board has kept the dominion 
government so closely informed in respect to its operation as has the Canadian 
Wheat Board with its weekly reports required under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, and its very frequent consultations with the Wheat Committee of the 
Cabinet. — 

I would now like to deal with some points raised by Mr. Hanson in con- 
nection with board operations. On page 1504 of Hansard of March 17, 1942, 
Mr. Hanson stated:— 

Let us assume that the farmer has sold a quantity of wheat to the 
board’s agent, the country elevator, in September, 1939. On the same 
day as the board sold that wheat, it bought it back from the supposed 
merchandiser—bought it back for delivery to the board in December, 
the next futures closing date. 
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And also,— 
contracts is a violation of the letter and the spirit of the act on the part 


of the board and on the part of the government that acquiesces in such 
a practice. 


I say, further, that the ‘action of the board in buying back these 


In regard to these statements, I want to make a fundamental point clear. q 
The use of the expression “bought” and “buying” create a wrong impression. 


They are no more correct than to describe the transaction as a sale. Mr. Hanson 


has stated, “In reality, it is not a sale at all.” In this he is correct, but by the 


- same token it is not a purchase. It is actually and practically an exchange 
of cash wheat for futures—the buyer paying the board for the cash wheat and 
the board carrying the futures until they can be sold. The board takes the 
future at the same time from the same person and in the same transaction by 
which the cash wheat is sold. The method or system of exchanging cash wheat 
for a similar quantity of futures is the method that has been consistently followed 
in the normal operations of all grain and futures markets. This method has 
prevailed through the course of normal market trading; that is, prior to the 
inception of the pools. This method was employed by the central selling agency 
of the pools and later by the stabilization operations of the dominion govern- 


ment, and still later by the respective wheat boards. The method is simple from 


the standpoint of a grain man, but probably complex from the standpoint of 
the layman. 
Mr. Hanson stated on page 1505 of Hansard:— 


The plain fact is that the board was doing this bookkeeping and it — 


was doing nothing else. There was no trading. The board bought the 
wheat at a fixed price, it exchanged its cash wheat for futures contracts 
and then continued to ene its futures contracts at every closing date 
falling four times a year... .etc. 


This is not in accordance with the facts of the situation. 

The whole basis of the system of exchanging cash wheat for futures by the 
board is to permit of the normal function of operations in the export and 
domestic sale of wheat within the fabric of what Mr. Justice Turgeon has termed 
“the open market, competitive futures trading system”. This has been recognized 


by all the agencies which I have referred to previously. When the actual wheat 


is delivered to the board at the head of the lakes or in other marketable positions, 


this wheat is offered for sale at a premium or a discount in relation to the futures — 


month. When a sale is made by the board to perhaps a domestic mill or an 
exporter, the actual wheat is exchanged with the buyer for a similar quantity of 
futures. In other words, the wheat board sells the actual cash wheat to the 


purchaser, whoever he may be, and in exchange takes back from such purchaser 


a similar quantity of futures. In effect, it is merely a sale of wheat in an 
immediate position, which wheat is exchanged for wheat for future delivery. 
Mr. Hanson states that no. money had changed hands in the transaction. 
This is quite incorrect. The buyer pays in full for the actual wheat by cheque 
on the day on which he takes delivery. To follow the transaction through, he 
then charters his lake steamer and ships the wheat forward to a selling position. 
This is the first advantage in such a transaction. It enables the forwarders of 
our wheat to put it into an actual selling position. In the meantime, until such 
time as the wheat is sold this wheat is hedged, the hedge having been effected 
by the exchange with the wheat board of actual wheat for a futures contract. 
In other words, if no further step is taken the position of the board remains 


unchanged, that is, it is merely an exchange of wheat in an immediate position. 


for a contract for wheat in a distant position. If no further step were taken it 


is quite true there would be no actual sale of wheat; thet is, the position would ? 
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remain unchanged; but a further step is taken, because the exporter puts his 


wheat forward and he disposes of it when he has an opportunity and purchases 
his future in the futures market to cover the sale that he has made abroad. 


| In the meantime, the wheat board, having exchanged wheat in an 
j immediate position for ‘wheat in a distant position in the form of a future, can 
- dispose of this future any time the market will absorb the selling, or at any ‘time 
_ when in the judgment of the board it is considered advisable to sell. As these 
futures are sold by the board it reduces the quantity of wheat held by the board. 
- For example, in 1938, which is the year Mr. Hanson refers to, the Canadian 
Wheat Board received 292,574,748 bushels from producers. During the crop 
year 1938-39 board sales of this wheat amounted to 206,035,194 bushels; a 
balance of 86,539,553 bushels of wheat delivered to the board during the crop 
year 1938-39 remained in the hands of the board and unsold, and of this unsold 
- wheat 9,572,178 bushels were delivered to the board in July, 1939, or during the 
last month of the crop year. This sales record is hardly in accordance with 
Mr. Hanson’s statement that, ‘““The plain fact is that the board was doing this 
bookkeeping and it was doing nothing else. There was no trading.” 
; From a monetary standpoint the position of the board in exchanging cash 
wheat for futures is that in practically all cases. it is, possible to dispose of the 
actual wheat in exchange for wheat in a future position at a margin that is 
- less than the actual cost of carrying the wheat from the date of sale to the time 
when the futures contract is deliverable. For example, in November, 1939, we 
were able to spread from the November future to the May future at approxi- 
q mately 5% cents when the actual carrying charges were over 7 cents per bushel. 
Bit is Beionk that it is far better for the board from a strict monetary stand- 
- point, andi, altogether apart from the fact that by so doing the wheat is enabled 
to be moved forward to saleable position, for the board gains financially as 
against simply holding the wheat until the following May and then disposing 
of it at that time. 
. I would like to stress one important factor in connection with this raethedhe 
of selling wheat. The whole effect is to continually push cash wheat forward 
into saleable positions and that is the first stage in getting our wheat moved 
- Into, export trade. Any suggestion that this method of selling wheat results in 
the holding back of wheat is entirely contrary to the facts. 
; On page 1506 of Hansard Mr. Hanson states:— 


3 | By this practice the Board maintains the elevator companies in such 
a unexampled luxury that their incentive is to hold, not to sell the wheat. 
7 What incentive is there for these elevator companies to sell this wheat? 


= 


Elevator companies act as agents of the board in receiving board wheat 

from producers. This wheat, once it is received, is entirely under the control 
of the board and the elevator companies have absolutely nothing to say as 
to when it will or will not be moved. In its operations the board orders elevator 
companies to forward board wheat as the board requires it in a deliverable 
position. As a matter of policy the board is constantly ordermg out board 
wheat from country elevators in order to keep a sufficient quantity of wheat 
in deliverable position to meet all cash demands for wheat of all grades. This 
- matter is not at the discretion of elevator companies in any way whatsoever. 
3 Mr. Hanson made reference to another matter which does not actually 
come within the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board. He referred to 
the earnings of elevator companies from storage. Storage charges in Canada 
are statutory. That is, they are fixed by the terms of the Canada Grain Act 
which comes under the jurisdiction of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada and any questions in regard to storage rates immediately involves the 
terms of the Canada Grain Act. 
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I now wish to refer to a lengthy extract from the Economic Journal quoted | . 
by Mr. Hanson on page 1507 of Hansard of March 17, 1942. This article was © 
written by A. Shenfield. Mr. Shenfield has a right to express his opinion and — 
he has done so in the article referred to by Mr. Hanson. I would remind the — 
committee, however, that Mr. Shenfield’s view is only one view in connection — 
with the 1938 position. It is not my place to discuss the statements which were — 
issued by the Prime Minister and the then Minister of Trade and Commerce, — 
the Hon. W. D. Euler; it is my duty, however, to present the board’s position — 
fairly in this regard. During 1938-39 we faced an extremely difficult wheat — 
situation. We were paying the producer 80 cents per bushel for No. One Northern ~ 
wheat and we had to sell wheat in a world market which would return us much 
less than the price we were paying to producers. The board at that time © 
exercised the best judgment of which it was capable in moving as much Canadian — 
wheat as possible and at the same time securing the best possible price obtain- — 
able under the circumstances. How successful the board was in: this objective — 
can only be a matter of opinion, as demonstrated by Mr. Shenfield. I would, 
however, like to draw the attention of the committee to several comments made — 
by the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, considered to be the 
world’s leading authority on wheat. — 
| In January, 1939, the Food Research Institute stated :— 

Government agencies in the United States and Canada were in a 
position to determine the course and level of international prices within — 
fairly wide limits. They chose nevertheless to operate in such a way 
that their probably substantial influence was relatively inconspicuous, — 
and the normal operation of the markets was little disturbed. The United — 
States could not support international prices without abandoning serious 
effort to attain exports of 100 million bushels during the crop year; but 
it strove to obtain the desired export sales with minimum price-depressing 
effect. The Canadian Wheat Board, receiving all the wheat delivered 
in Western Canada, placed it on the market through sales both of cash 
wheat and of futures at rates that allowed Canadian wheat to be steadily 
offered abroad at competitive prices, but without putting pressure on 
the market. 


In November, 1939, the Food Research Institute stated: —As we have 
seen, practically all of the wheat that moved from the farms of western 
Canada was sold at fixed prices to the Canadian Wheat Board. It, in 
turn, had the task of selling the grain. The broad policy of the board — 
was set forth in an order issued by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
W. D. Euler, early in August, 1938, which included this statement: 

The milling and grain trades of the world are advised that, notwith- 
standing the internal initial price of 80 cents per bushel, the 
Canadian Wheat Board will continue its work of encouraging the - 
use of Canadian wheat, which will at all times be competitive on 
the world’s market. 


Beyond this, no explicit information on selling policy or operations 
has yet been disclosed. Pending official reports of daily sales, rumors — 
and opinions expressed in trade circles cannot be accepted as reliable. It 
is generally agreed that the task was discharged shrewdly, smoothly, and 
consistently. Sales were made for domestic milling and for export through 
the regular trade, in such ways that both futures and cash markets 
continued to function normally, and there was no pegging of prices. 


And in October, 1940, the same authority had the following oa to 
make upon Canadian policy: ee 

The above analysis of the selling policy of the CWB ‘adie that 

the board handled its sales with great caution and substantial skill. It 
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reduced its sales when markets were weak and when prices showed a 
tendency to decline and took advantage of any increase in demand, usually 
selling larger quantities at rising prices. All sales for export and for 
domestic milling were made through the usual trade channels, and with 
the use of facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Considerable effort 
was made to avoid disturbance of the normal process of price formation. 
In spite of this, international wheat prices were unduly depressed in 
1938-39. Even skillful and cautious handling of operations failed to 
eliminate the inherent weaknesses of a system of competitive subsidization 
of exports. 


In the light of these statements by the world’s recognized authority on wheat 
marketing, I would like the committee to consider part of Mr. Shenfield’s article. 
He states: — 

The rapid decline in Canadian prices had clearly been precipitated 
by the government’s announcement. The Canadian government had 
announced its intention to sell wheat at a loss and without limit. 


This deduction is without basis. Neither the Dominion government nor the 
Canadian Wheat Board had at any time announced that Canadian wheat would 
be sold at a loss and without limit, but this 1s Mr. Shenfield’s deduction from a 
statement made by the Prime Minister of Canada, quoted by Mr. Shenfield as 
follows:— 

: Notwithstanding the internal price of 80 cents per bushel, the Canadian 
Wheat Board will continue its work of encouraging the use of Canadian 
wheat which will at all times be competitive on world markets. 


This unwarranted statement in regard to Canadian wheat policy in Mr. 
Shenfield’s article follows only by several paragraphs his outline of the world 
wheat situation in 1938. For what it is worth I will read Mr. Shenfield’s 
summary :— | 


The world wheat area sown in 1938 was exceptionally large. At 289 
Mn. acres (excluding Russia, China and certain minor countries) it was 
about 5 per cent greater than the average of the preceding five years and 
about 20 per cent greater than the 1923-27 average. In the four principal 
exporting countries, Canada, the United States, Argentina and Australia, 
the acreage sown was about 57 per cent greater than the 1923-27 average. 
The magnitude of the 1938 area was the culmination of a persistent, if 
irregular, expansion all over the world, and especially in the great export- 
ing countries, during the past twenty years. The wheat-producing capacity 
of the world has not ceased to grow since the extraordinary impetus given 
by the Great War. Even the European importing countries have 
increased their capacity, in spite of the great expansion overseas. The 
effect of the large acreage on supplies was increased by an exceptionally 
good yield in 1938. This was the reverse of the experience of previous 
years when a decline in unit yield offset an increase in the area sown. 
The result was that total production for 1938-39 was more than 25 per 
cent greater than the 1933-37 average and nearly 30 per cent greater than 
the 1923-27 average. 

The increase in production was fairly evenly spread over the majority 
of exporting and importing countries. Thus while exporters’ surpluses 
increased very substantially, importers’ requirements increased only 
slightly. World exportable stocks at the beginning of the 1938-39 season 
totalled 330 Mn. bushels. This was a fairly low figure, the result of a 
series of poor yields in exporting countries, and about 40 per cent below 
the average carryover during the previous five years. But the exportable 
surplus of the new crop is estimated to be about 850 Mm. bushels, or 
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nearly three times that of the previous five-year average. Thus total 4 


exportable supplies this year reach the figure of 1,180 Mn. bushels, 


which is not far short of the record average of the period 1928-29 to 
1932-33. Of the four principal exporting countries the United States — 


have about 300 Mn. bushels to dispose of, Canada about 250 Mn., 


Argentina about 250 Mn., and Australia about 125 Mn. The Australian ; 


crop has been poor in comparison with those of the other exporters. 


As against a total exportable surplus for the season of 1,180 Mn. bushels, 


total import requirements are estimated at 570 Mn. bushels, leaving an 
estimated carryover in exporting countries for the next season of over 


600 Mn. bushels in addition to about 160 Mn. bushels for seed require-~ 


ments. This is well over annual world import requirements in recent 


years. For the world as a whole, including both importing and exporting — 


countries (but always excluding Russia and China), total available sup- 


plies this season are estimated at 5,080 Mn. bushels, while consumption _ 
is put at 3,900 Mn. ‘Thus there is anticipated a ‘world carryover of — 


1,180 Mn. bushels, or nearly one-third of recent annual consumption. 


In the face of that situation is it reasonable to attribute the — 


precipitate decline in wheat prices to policies pursued in Canada? 


Pursuant to the subject under discussion, the Food Research Institute | 


stated in September, 19388:— 
The increase in total wheat supplies between 1937-38 and 1938-39 
is expected to be the largest recorded in post-war years, and about on a 
par with the spectacular changes in supply position between 1897-98 and 
1898-99 and between 1914-15 and 1915-16. 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might make a few observations. I know you 
want to hear Mr. Wesson, and I am willing to be guided by the committee in 
this matter. However, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say this: I was present 
at the committee meeting yesterday morning and, frankly, I was very perplexed 
as to whether these charges were charges or otherwise. I listened to 
Mr. Diefenbaker. I was not sure just what he meant, but I just wish to say 
this that as far as I and my colleagues are concerned. they are charges. Now, 
this matter has been covered very fully in all the western newspapers. So far as 


_ the western press are concerned and so far as the public in western Canada are 


concerned, they are interpreting these statements of Mr. Hanson as charges - 


against the government and the wheat board. Now, either they are charges 
or they are not charges; and if they are charges, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest to this committee, as Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
- that Mr. Hanson appear before the committee. I think that is only fair. 

Now, here is an editorial which I should like to read if I might take up the 


time of the committee for a moment. Itis a very short editorial and I should | 


like to read it. It is an editorial which appeared in the Winnipeg Tribune and 
reads as follows:— 


As a result of criticism voiced by Hon. R. B. Hanson, opposition 


leader, there is to be an enquiry into the operations of the wheat board. 
Trade Minister MacKinnon has promised that members of the board 


and also of the Board of Grain Commissioners would be called as 


witnesses before the House committee on agriculture. 


This is a large committee, and there have been suggestions that the 


enquiry might be more effectively conducted by a special committee of a 
dozen members or even by a Royal Commission. So many enquiries into 
the wheat business by Royal Commission have been held in the- past — 


twenty years that the very thought of still another Royal Commission is 


objectionable in wartime on the ground of expense. 
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No matter how the enquiry is conducted, however, it should not be a 
mere fishing expedition trying to substantiate or disprove vague accusa- 
tions. Mr. Hanson, in the course of his extensive remarks on the method 
by which wheat marketing is now carried on, said that the wheat board 
is “permitted to operate illegally”. This is a grave charge, at least in 
its implications. But its weakness is precisely that the gravity is in the 
implications. If Mr. Hanson believed an enquiry was called for, he should 

_ have made specific charges, and the enquiry should be an examination of 
those charges. 

The opposition leader appears to believe that there is aotatine 
irregular in the use by the wheat board of the clearing house facilities 
of the grain exchange. As a matter of policy, the facilities of the grain 
trade have been and are being used not only by the wheat board but also 
by the governmental cereal import committee in Great Britain. It should 
have been possible for him to criticize that policy without throwing out 
vague suggestions of illegality and malfeasance on the part of the men 
who aré carrying out that policy. Mr. Hanson should submit specific 
charges, or withdraw his implications. 


Now, I just wish to say this, Mr. Chairman: first of all, I want to go back 
to what I said in the earlier part of my statement, that the board is ready to 
answer all questions that may be asked by this committee in respect of its 
administration. There have been a number of questions raised about the 
accounts of the board. Our books are in Winnipeg, and I shall be very pleased 
indeed to arrange for Mr. Findlay, our comptroller, who is responsible for the 
records of the board, to appear before this committee; but I say to you now, 
in all fairness, that these questions should be directed to us now, so as to enable 
Mr. Findlay to go over our records and bring down the answers, 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Or the necessary records. 


The Witness: Or the necessary records, to establish the answers. 

Now, ours is a very big organization, and I leave it to you if it is reasonable 
to ask the board to bring the records of the wheat board to Ottawa. It cannot 
be done. I just suggest this very respectfully to this committee, that those: 
gentlemen who have asked for this information should give us advance notice 
so that Mr. Findlay can bring the necessary records and come down here and 
give evidence before the committee. 

There is just one other question with which I should like to deal and it is 
this: you have a bill before the committee. There are certain matters pending 
now which I am not in a position to discuss with the committee in which a great 
deal depends upon whether this bill goes through parliament or not. I would 


suggest to you—I do not know what your parliamentary methods are or how 


the committee will view this suggestion because I am completely in ignorance 
of your rules—but I would suggest that this bill should be put through. If you 
desire to make an examination of the wheat board-that is one thing, but you 
are holding up the work of the board if you intend to go on into the summer 
examining into the records of the wheat board—in the meantime you are holding 
up this bill or this Act or the amendments to the Act, and you are going to 
seriously handicap the board. We have to prepare our plans for the handling 
of the new crop and we are very late now. I think it is only fair that the Act 
should be put through so that we can get to work. 
There is just one question more. I am sorry to have kept you so long. 


Several suggestions have been made here that brokers are going to be brought 


down here to give evidence against the wheat board. One day 1 think there 
were six and the next day it went up to twelve. Now, all I want to say is that 
we are perfectly happy to have them come down here if they so desire and 
perfectly happy to have them brought here and we will deal with their charges 


-when they are made. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuamman: Mr, Melvor, I am sure the committee is indebted to you — 
for the clear-cut statement that you have made to us this morning. Probably — 


at another time there will ‘be further opportunity of having representations from 
you made to the committee. 


Now, as was agreed at the beginning of to- day’s sitting, Mr. Wesson will | 
have an opportunity of again being examined by the committee. May I therefore © 


call Mr. Wesson back to the stand. 
Is it the wish of the committee that Mr. Wesson should be sworn? 


Some hon. Memperrs: Yes. 


The CuatRMAn: I will ask the clerk of the committee to administer the ~ 


- oath to Mr. Wesson. 
Mr. Joun H. Wesson, recalled and sworn: 
The CHAmMan: Now, may I urge upon the committee that we proceed in 
as orderly a manner as we can. This is more or less a question period and I 
hope that your questions can be to the point; and I am sure that Mr. Wesson 
will be glad to answer them to the best of his ability. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Wesson his opinion as head of | 


the pools on the present cost of storage taking into account that we have wheat 
carried during twelve months of the year and stored under a special arrangement 


by the government. Is it his opinion that these elevator companies could still 
operate at a profit with a reduced storage charge; that is, less than the 45 of a 


cent per day per bushel; is his opinion to the effect that that storage charge might 
reasonably be reduced? 

Some hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 

The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, I am of course in the hands of the committee. 
The statement which I made yesterday dealt’ simply with the amendments to the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Wheat Bill, No. 13, if it is agreed by the chair- 
man of this committee that questions of this kind are relevant to the question 
under discussion I do not mind answering. 

The CuHatrman: I hesitate to give a ruling on a matter of that kind. I 
should think that this committee would view the matter of the amendment to 


the Canadian Wheat Board Act as involving the general policy of the Canadian - 


Wheat Board, which in turn brings up the question of the manner in which grain 
is handled by the wheat hoard with elevator companies.’ I am not asking Mr. 
Wesson to answer this question. That is his privilege. I think the whole thing 
becomes part and parcel of the general policy. 

Wir. McNervrn: I might say that Mr. Ross’ question is simply a repetition 
of the question that I asked at the conclusion of Mr. Wesson’s statement yester- 
day. I would lke to have.that information. 

The Wirness: It is O.K. with me, Mr. Chairman. 


. The Cuatrmasn: I have no objection. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman: I think probably this question of storage 


or carrying-charge has been a contentious one for a long number of years, even 
before 1939. I think it is generally understood by the members of this committee 
that the fixing of these storage rates is entirely in the hands of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners carrying out their duties under the Canada Grain Act. 
The question, frankly, was: is it my opinion that these charges ought to be 


reduced? I do not know whether this feature is known to the committee; 
ordinarily, and for a long period of years the storage has been one-thirtieth of a 


cent per day per bushel. Starting with August 1, 1940, the Board of Grain 
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Commissioners in view of these large stocks of wheat being carried at that time 
and since, lowered their charge to one forty-fifth of a cent per bushel per day. 
Last year in the negotiations which took place between the government and all 
‘the elevator companies to arrange for the building of terminal space at the head 
of the lakes a written agreement was entered into by all the elevator companies 
including the pools that until the end of July, 1948, the present rate, that is one 
forty-fifth of a cent per day per bushel should not be reduced. So that from 
the standpoint of making changes prior to that time, I hardly think it is possible. 
I would like to state that in my opinion the agreement with the government 
was a fair one. All the elevator companies had conceded to a reduction in 
August, 1940; and in view of the fact that a large expenditure had to be made 

‘by someone—at least, so we thought at that time—to build these temporary 
annexes with a capacity of approximately 50,000,000 bushels, that it was only 
fair that those companies who were taking the risk in investing their money—I 
think the figure would be about $5,000,000; and I know it cost the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool $1,000,000 to build 10,000,000 bushel space—it was only fair that 
they should be-protected against possible loss in the event of grain moving out 

of the country sooner than they expected with a result that these facilities might 
not need to be used. I think that was the basis of the agreement. I should 
like to say that because of the very large movements of wheat from this country 
last summer some of that space at the head of the lakes has not yet been used; 
and that, to the extent that it has not been used, is a total loss to those who 
invested their money in building this storage space—not because they wanted 
to do it, but because they wanted to assist the government in dealing with this 
storage question in carrying this wheat until it could be sold. 

Now, the question is: do I think these rates should be lowered; or, are they 
too high: speaking from the standpoint of the Saskatchewan pool, I would say 
this: if we can always be assured that we can keep our balance sheet out of the 
red and make sufficient earnings each year to meet our commitment with the 
Saskatchewan government of principal and interest on the over-payment brought 

~ about in the marketing of the 1929 crop; if we can always be sure that we have 
sufficient revenue to meet a commitment of $1,100,000, then, the question o 
reducing the carrying charge is not important to us. | 

It is true that the marketing of the 1940 crop did bring into all companies 
very large earnings, not so much from storage as from the turn-over of a large 
crop. Our own organization in 1940 handled 103 million bushels. We earned 

_ considerable money from storing grain both in the country and at the terminal, 
and in those special bins we built in the country. Saskatchewan pool supplied 
a very large share of that. But the present year, 1941, crop presents a com- 
pletely different picture. 1941 finished its grain year at the end of July, 
1942. We anticipate that our handle, because of the light. crop, will 
be just about cut in two; instead of handling 103 million bushels it 
will be between 50 and 60 million bushels according to our present estimate. 
It is possible that you can reduce the income of an elevator company so much. 
in turn-over of grain because of small crop that the carrying charges on the 

balance of the grain carried from previous years become an important factor 

_ in keeping you out of the red in that particular year because of a small handle. 

: I want to repeat, as pools we sare not very greatly concerned with this rate 
of carrying charge. The North-West Line elevators may be. I do not know 

whether they would give you the same answer that I am giving you or not. 

_ They may be more concerned than we are. If, however, in August, 1943, when 

_ we get to the place or the time when this agreement with the government expires 
conditions are such that these carrying charges might be lowered, then I am 

_ sure that all three of the pools will be glad to agree to a lowering of the charges. 

If, however, conditions are such that the wheat movement out of the country 
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coupled with whatever crop is produced or permitted in that year we believe it — 
is not advisable that they should be lowered—or even we might then think it | 
advisable to bring it back to the 1/30 of a cent once more—then, we shall ask for — 
whatever rate is necessary so as to maintain our organization in such a position — 
that we may be able to meet our commitments. To my Saskatchewan friends — 
let me say this in finishing my answer to the question, which has been quite a 
long speech. As an elevator company, a subsidiary of the pool organization, 
we depend on earnings from the grain handled for the same members who belong ~ 
to the pool; and if we are faced with the position where we are in the red and — 
cannot meet our commitments to the Saskatchewan government, it will just _ 
be too bad for the Saskatchewan wheat pool and the Saskatchewan government. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Chairman, I do not think Mr. Wesson answered my ~ 
question in detail. I am not Just speaking from the viewpoint of the pool. I 
am speaking of the grain trade in general and asking his opinion as an experienced 
man handling elevators. I understand that these country elevators—and I am 
more concerned about that end of it than the terminal end—were allowed to 
construct these annexes, with the government commitment to write off the cost 
in two years, I think, for-income tax purposes and so on. I think you will admit 
that on the average those annexes could be paid off, if they were filled with grain, 
in considerably less than one year. It is a temporary measure during these last — 
two or three years for carrying this tremendous surplus. If these annexes are 
filled with grain on that basis, while we have this tremendous surplus, the — 
question I wanted to ask was whether, as a war measure, the grain trade in ~ 
general could not still make a profit at a reduced charge per bushel under those ~ 
arrangements with the government which now exists, for the duration of the war. — 
Mr. McNevin: I should like to supplement that, as I have been associated — 
with Mr. Ross in this question. Naturally the reaction of a person looking on 
from the outside is this. The Saskatchewan pool apparently, as a hang-over from 
the 1929 over initial payment, have substantial obligations to the Saskatchewan _ 
government. The rates as they are at present, under present conditions, Mr. — 
Wesson, permit you to meet interest on your investments, carry on your cost of 
operation and still take care of your obligations to the Saskatchewan government... 
But many of these line elevator companies are not in that position. That is the 
point that appeals to me. 
i Witness: Of course, Mr. Chairman, I could not speak for the Northwest 
Line Elevator Companies. They will have to speak for themselves. I think I. 
should say this to you, however, our organization, being as large as it is. Apart 
from the temporary space we have 1,094 country elevators. We have about 20 
million additional temporary space in the country. We have those extra 10 million 
space at the terminals. In years like 1939 and 1940, because of the size of the 
organization and because of the large volume, the net earnings at the end of the 
year are extraordinarily large in comparison with smaller companies. But 
conversely you should consider bad years. Let me take you back to 1987; 
when we were through with our 1937 crop and our records were complete in 
July, 1938, after we had taken care of our cost of operation, with no depreciation 
—merely taken care of cost of operation—and met our commitments to the 
Saskatchewan government, we had depleted our reserves over $2,000,000. There 
18 a difference between a good year and a bad year. 


— 5 aa “ 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you mind telling the committee what percentage of the total | 
storage you have and what percentage of the total wheat you handle, so that — 
we will be able to get an idea as to your storage and what you handle?—A. I will 
- only be speaking from memory, Mr. Chairman: but for a long number of years . 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, ‘according to the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
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report, handled somewhere around 45 to 47 per cent of all the grain delivered in 
Saskatchewan. We have about one third of the elevators, which means that 
those farmers in the country who own those facilities like to use them. In 1940 
our percentage of handling was reduced because of the car shortage, in comparison 
to the necessary movement of grain; all facilities were filled. Thousands of our 
growers could not use the facilities which they owned and this reduced our 
percentage from 46 to 40. I think at the present time for all the season our 
percentage is around 41. I am speaking from memory but I think that we 
operate about 25 per cent of the space at the head of the lakes. I want to make 
this clear. We are purely a Saskatchewan organization. We own and operate 
about one third of the elevators and space in the province, about 25 per cent 
of all the terminal space. | 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. To what extent are the one annexes being used now for aya 
in Saskatchewan?—A. Did you hear the question, gentlemen? 


Some hon. members: No. 


Witness: The question asked by Mr. Evans was to what extent are these 
temporary annexes being used. As a matter of fact, they were all filled. 


Mr. Evans: For the present year. s 


By Mr. Ward: 
a @. Would you explain what is meant by temporary storage space?—A. It 
is merely cheaply put-up bins that we hope to disband or to wreck at the 
_ earliest possible moment. Those bins were nearly all filled last fall. We hope 
that as soon as navigation opens,—we are trying even now to clean out these 
temporary bins and we are hoping to be able to clean every one of them out 
because it is too risky to keep grain in these temporary annexes very long. We 
are afraid of mites and we are afraid of all kinds of things. We would have to 
clean them out. : 


By Mr. Evans: 


| Q. If there had not been any annexes, there ad have been a lot of wheat 
that we would have been unable to market?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Leader: 


-Q. Following the statement made by Mr. Wesson, I want to ask him a 
question. In the agreement made with the government, is it not true that they 
are guaranteed at least two years’ storage in these temporary storage elevators 
which they have built, whether they are full or not?—A. No. That is not true. 
4 . 1 mean, confined to the 50 million bushels—A. No. That is not true. 
Did you all cet the question, gentlemen? 

Some hon. members: Yes. 

The Witness: The question is whether the elevator companies are guaranteed . 
the full rate of storage for two years on the basis of 1/45, whether grain is 
‘there or not. No, it is not true. 

Mr. Leaver: May I, Mr. Chairman, direct this question to the minister. 
I took it when he read the brief last year that they were guaranteed two years’ 
‘storage for their capacity. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: No. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. Leaver: It is not true? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: No. 


48883—24 
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By ‘Mr. Wrighk. 


Q. In the agreement for the building of this terminal space at the head 
oft the lakes, is there any clause which provides for their destruction after the 
surplus in Canada has fallen below a certain level?—A. Yes. Mr. Chairman, 
there is an agreement. But the agreement is not between the government and 
the elevator companies. There are two agreements in existence; one between — 
all companies and the government and the other agreement in connection with | 
demolition of these annexes is between members of the grain trade, the United ~ 
Grain Growers and the pools. ’ 


By Mr. Douglas: | : 
Q. Does that apply only to the annexes in the ae ni ie No. Just. ‘ 


the terminal annexes; not in the country. 


Q. It applies only to terminal annexes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. Might I ask Mr. Wesson how these elevators are paid? Is there fifteen 
days free storage allowed as used to be the case in the normal trade, or are- 
they paid now from the day the grain is delivered in the pit of the cleyatnnae 
Do they collect storage while the grain is inthe freight car and in transit to 
the terminal, some thirteen days being allowed for transit and unloading, 
normally? Do your elevator companies collect storage on those two periods — 
from the Canadian Wheat Board?—A. When wheat is delivered on what we call” 
class B basis—that is, settlement is made by cash by the agent—the carrying 
charge, which includes interest on the money advanced, is paid by the wheat ; 
board immediately it is reported from the head office to the wheat board | 
office. The second part of the question was, is storage in transit paid? It is 
to the limit of thirteen days only. 


Q. In that same connection, I presume your reports are made every ‘inane a 
four hours. Is that right? You answered by saying that once you reported © 
then you were paid from that time on. I presume your reports are made 
every twenty-four hours. Is that right?—A. Well, we try to get reports in as 
soon as possible, naturally, because we have a lot of money invested in the 
erain advanced to the grower, and we want to get our storage and interest — 
on the money. But in a province like Saskatchewan where we are scattered— 
and I think we cover the province almost completely with branch lines and — 
all that kind of thing—I would say it takes anywhere from four to six days to — 
get a lot of this grain reported to Winnipeg and before we start to get a return. — 


By Mr. Golding: : 


Q. I wonder if you, Mr. Wesson, could give the committee the earnings © 
on your investments or the profits on your investments earned from storing — 
grain in 1940?—A. I do not know that I can answer. that question. I am not — 
an accountant. If our treasurer was here, he could answer it in just a minute. 4 
But I can say this to you, that prior to the time in 1940 when storage charges — 
were reduced to %45 of a cent a bushel our position was something like this: 
We handled of the 1939 crop approximately 80 million bushels of wheat belong- 
ing to the wheat board. We collected carrying charges from the board of | 
2:6 cents per bushel. Deducting the interest the straight storage would amount 
to 2-2 cents per bushel over the entire amount for the full year. Taking the 
complete amount handled in that year, which was 116 million bushels, and © 
dividing our total revenue from storage and carrying charges, including interest — 
for the full year on 116 million bushels, our total revenue worked out to 
1-97 cents per bushel. } 
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By Mr. Blair: 


_  Q. I understand the Board of Grain Commissioners regulate the charges. 
I should like to ask if any members of the Board of Grain Commissioners are 
owners of elevators or are they in a position to profit by the prices they 
-regulate?—A. Very definitely not. They are all independent and employees 
of the dominion government. 


¥ By Mr. Perley: 

Q. With respect to the storage charges, I have the agreement here that was 
made by the government with the elevator companies. The pools are parties 
to the agreement more or less—you have to be, because the elevator companies 
_ are handling the grain in western Canada. Do you agree, in answer to Mr. Ross’ 
question, that it is fair to be allowed storage from the time the grain is taken 

into the country elevator until it arrives at the terminal at Fort William? 

Under the Canada Grain Act the farmer is entitled to fifteen days’ free storage 

in the interior elevator.. This agreement really means that they are paying 
: from 35 to 40 days more than they should. The farmer is losing the right of 
: free storage. That means it is over a cent on the wheat. Do you consider that - 
; 


_ is fair? He pays the storage on grain practically 30 days more than under the 

- Canada Grain Act he is entitled to—A. I do not agree with that statement at all. 

As a matter of fact the wheat producer of the west to-day has exactly the same 
privileges that he had previously. He can get his special bin in the elevator and 
get 15 days’ free storage if he can secure a car. He gets that free storage 
in transit. 

Q. What about the class “B” wheat?—A. I will come back to that in a 
moment. He gets that free storage in transit in which case he will merely turn 
his wheat over to the board through the pool or some other company at the 
terminal. But so far as class ‘‘B’”’ wheat is concerned the elevator operator pays 
the cash in full and the grower is through with it except he has a certificate. He 
is entitled to further payment if further payments are made later on. Now in 
the meantime the elevator company is out its money. It is using its credit for 

the Wheat Board. It has to pay interest. Ordinarily under the ordinary move- 
_ ment of grain, leaving the Wheat Board out of the picture altogether, all charges 
and price spreads have been arranged for years to take care of the necessary 
expenditure and cost. I do not want to get into Mr. Meclvor’s category of 
explaining futures at this stage, but it is necessary on open market grain which 
involves storage just as much as Wheat Board wheat, it is necessary for elevator 
companies to hedge. They sell on future against the purchase of the cash wheat 
in the country. Now the basis on which they sell takes care of those carrying 
charges which, I understand, some of you are objecting that the Wheat Board 
are paying. There may be a difference, of course, in the amount as explained by 
the chairman of the wheat board this morning. All these revenues from the 
standpoint of handling are I think proved by the balance sheet at the end of the 
year and are necessary to maintain a proper Income commensurate with services 
rendered for each class of business so that the balance sheet is not in the red at 
the end of the year. Let me say this before I sit down. What seems to worry 
the committee this morning is that all companies are making a lot of money out 
of those storage terminals at the head of the lakes. I do want to say this. The 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool was the last to agree that these should be built and 
we now know we were right. We said the better place to handle it was the 
facilities back on the farm in Saskatchewan and we still stand on that principle 
and time has proved we were right. But what were we to do? The government 
said these terminals must be built by someone. Naturally we could not sit back 
and watch all the others build this terminal space; and after the space was 
there, naturally the growers of the wheat were wanting their fifty cents. To use 
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that space they would hive been forced to leave ei own facilities in the process, y 
In other words we were forced into the position where we had to cooperate a e 
— build although we thought it was not sound. & 
Q. Then to come back to this class “B’’ wheat again. Under the presen * 
set-up of the quota delivery system a great deal more of the wheat is in the “B” _ 
class than formerly, and naturally lots of the wheat farmers can only deliver — 
200 or 300 bushels in their quota, so a great deal comes under the “B” class and ~ 
therefore the farmer is paid a lot less than under the “A” class. He takes his — 
loss there. Then the company taking it reaps the benefit, because they take : 
advantage of this storage in the car and are paid storage by the wheat board — 
immediately. They make a profit there. Under the quota delivery system a lot 
of them are forced under the 700-bushel allotment; it comes under the “B” class. 
Am I not right in that?—A. Well hardly. As a Mentor of fact the spread of 
handling class “B” wheat or street wheat to-day is so close to the car lot basis” 
where the grower pays 13 cents, pays freight and his own dockage and so on, if 
the dockage is less than 3 per cent there is only about 4 a cent difference between 
the final settlement and the amount the grower can get at the head of the lakes. — 
If the dockage is 5 per cent then the class ““B” man is better off. That is, he gains © 
a little more than if he shipped in carloads and gets 5 per cent dockage and pays 
the freight on the dockage. a 


By Mr. Golding: ee 
@. Mr. Wesson suggests, according to his idea, the storage should be dealt — 
with on the farmer’s own property. Does he suggest that the government should — 
pay the storage at the storage places or should the farmer pay that himself?— — 
A. No, sir, we do not. What we were concerned about, Mr. Chairman, in ~ 
connection with the policy before these terminal annexes were built was this: 
We definitely agreed and recommended the policy under which the wheat board — 
would pay storage only to the amount of wheat that would be taken; and we 
believed that the balance of the grain ought to be left on the farm and storage 
be paid on it. That is sound investment and the best basis of crop insurance that 
could be devised against crop failure in ensuing years. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. May I ask just one other question? Take “A” class wheat which has _ 
a service charge of 44 cents. If you increase the amount to the elevator com- 
panies 1 cent per bushel do you think that the 44 cents is a fair amount? Do 
you say that any service is really rendered for that charge?—A. There might 
be an argument as to whether the cent is too high. The only answer I can give 
to that is it costs a lot of money to operate the head offices. Somebody must 
pay for the operation of the head offices in Regina and Winnipeg. It is a. ques- : 
tion of argument as to whether the cent is too high. : 

Q. For a great many years it was 24 cents. Why do they have to chiepas 
the extra money?—A. That is not correct, 1{ cents plus 1 cent service charge. - 

Q. Now the service charge 1s ALK That is on a street settlement of 
class ““B” wheat. 

Q. On a carload lot?—A. Four cents, yes. 

(. Mr. Wesson, I was under the impression that your organization in 
the Saskatchewan pool joined with others in asking that the government make 
provision for the construction—petitioned the government to build this temporary _ 
construction?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: 


Q. I do not think that is in conformity with your statement?—A, I should 
clarify that. When I said the pools were the-last to agree that this thing should 


t 
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be done I meant in the meetings held in Winnipeg; but we understood, as a matter 

of fact, that the minister himself made a statement either in Hansard or to the 
press that this storage had to be built. 

: Q. Built some place?—A. Then we got together. I might as well be frank 

about this. We very much preferred that that storage be built at the head of 

the lakes rather than that someone else should built it in eastern Canada. 

@. You mentioned. that you disagreed with the policy of the government 
in building what they called the temporary elevator space—the space referred 
to is the space at the head of the lakes. Am I right in suggesting that it was 
_ purely from a standpoint of a financial matter, as an investment by the pool 
and not a matter of financial loss or otherwise to the government?—A. Well, I 
think both are involved. We understood on the basis of the minister’s statement 
that this storage space must be built somewhere and we very much preferred 
it to be built at the head of the lakes, and we offered to do this job for the 
government rather than have the space built down in eastern Canada. The 
reason was this, it involves the second agreement I made reference to, the 
agreement between the different elevator companies. When the time comes we 
want to say when those annexes shall be demolished, and if they were built in 
eastern Canada we could not control that. | 


, 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): : : 

Q. Would the witness give us a breakdown on the 44 cent service charge; 
just what does that cover?—A. On street wheat there is a 4 cent spread, on 
carload lots there is 13 cents plus a cent, that is 23 cents. Then there is the 
freight on dockage, $2, weighing and inspection, and I think on the basis of 
different classifications of dockage you can get figures as high as 34 cents. 
When you get to 5 per cent dockage that figure will amount to about 4 cents 
or a fraction. | 

Q. What do you mean by inspection of the car?—A. Two dollars weighing 
and inspection. | 

Q. Which the elevator pays?—A. The individual farmer pays for his own 
x he ceo it by carload lot in class A; the elevator companies must pay on 
class B. 


Mr. Pertry: And charge it back to the farmers. 


By Mr. Clark: 


Q. Mr. Wesson mentioned eastern Canada in his address yesterday. I 
would not say that he threatened eastern Canada, but he made the very strong 
suggestion that eastern Canada should cooperate—A. I will not say that. 

Q. He mentioned that, perhaps, they would be put out of ‘business in 
regard to the production of semi-perishable products in western Canada. Would 
he enumerate those things he had in mind?—A. I made the statement yesterday 
in connection with the future of western Canada if the wheat economy was 
not saved. I said that even in self-defence those 300,000- farmers and their 
dependents would not sit twiddling their thumbs; they would start to produce 
more and more of those perishable and semi-perishable commodities which 
would immediately compete with the cash crop of Ontario and eastern Canada. 
Do you want me to enumerate them? Hogs, more live stock, more dairy pro- 
ducts, cheese and butter; these are the things that our people in very self- 
defence would continue to produce. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask the gentleman another question: 
Do I understand that in the discussion of this problem in western Canada— 
that you had the backing of the eastern agriculturists in your demands?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If that is correct, can you tell me who it is supports you?—A. Yes. 
The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, which represents all farm organiza- 
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tions from Halifax to Vancouver, and they have a membership of 350,000. Our ~ 
policy, that is the policy presented by the delegation, was all accepted by the ~ 
-Canadian Federation of Agriculture and presented to the ministers—the — 
Prime Minister and the government—just an hour before the delegation met — 
at the Chateau Laurier. It involved these features that have been yak a 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Does that include the 300,000 western farmers?—A. I do not thinte I 
have made that clear. We estimate that in all the affiliated organizations from — 
Halifax to Vancouver comprising the Canadian Federation of Agriculture there 
are a2 minimum of 350,000 farmers, in all the different organizations. Is that | 
clear—eastern and western? ; ot ae 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. In connection with this storage matter there are two or three questions 
which I wanted to ask: does your company rent any terminal elevator, or any — 
other type of elevator from the dominion government?—A. Yes, sir, we do. 
We at present—we rent a terminal from the Canadian National—that is the 
one known as No. 6. 

Q. And that is located at?—A. Port Arthur. 

Q. What is the annual rent?—A. I am not certain that I can answer that 
off-hand. I am sorry. I know they reduced it for us in 1937. I do not know 
what the figure is. It is supposed to be based on 6 per cent interest on the 
investment. As I understand it they place a value on their elevator Sy ane a 
and they rent it at 6 per cent of that value, whatever it is. 

Q. What is the capacity of that pinyin aN. It. is between 6,000,000 — 
and 7,000,000 bushels. } 

ia Whose wheat is stored there?—A. Well, wheat board wheat and our own 
Tat we have purchased ourselves—coarse grains, etc. q 

Q. Of this 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels how much is wheat board wheat? 
SA a OAnOt know that I can answer that question. 

Q. I understand that it is almost all wheat board wheat?—A. Yes, I think . 
that is true. 

- . Q. And the wheat board pays you how much per day per bushel?—A. A 
_ forty-fifth of a cent per bushel per day. ss 

Q. One-forty-fifth of a cent per bushel per day, that is the regular storage 
rate?—A. Yes. ag 

Q. Could you tell us what your expenses are in operating this elevator? 
—A. I could not, sir. 

@. Would you be able to furnish the committee with that information?— 
A. Yes, I think I could. - 

Q. Has that elevator been filled—pretty well filled to onpacla aaiuae 
the outbreak of the war?—-A. No, because grain moves-in and out all the time 
except during the winter months. 

Q@. During the last year is it not a fact that your entire capacity. has 
been pretty well taken up throughout the year?—A. I would only go so far ~ 
as to say that it was probably used to about 80 per cent of its capacity. ey 

Q. Could you say that this elevator which you rent from the government — 
and use mainly for storage was occupied to the extent of 80 per cent ?— 
A. I think that weuld be a fair statement. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In your agreement for the running of this elevator which you say 
was re into in 1937; how long was it for?—A. I beg your pardon? 
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Q. In 1937 you say there was a new agreement; is it leased from year to 


year, or does the lease run for a period of years?—A. As a matter of fact 


during 1937 because of the terrible loss in the grain business that year the 


rate was reduced, but for that one year only. 


Q. Does the lease run from year to year or for a period of years?— 


A. I think it is for a period of years. Mr. Milliken tells me that it is for a 
_ period of years. He also tells me that the rate is 4 per cent, not 6 per cent. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. Following up the question asked by Mr. Clark a little while ago, I 


understand that you stated that representatives of eastern agriculture stood 


behind the statement which you submitted to us yesterday; am I to assume 
from that that the views which you presented to the government as coming 


from your farmers was agreed to by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture? 


—A. The brief which we presented, Mr. Chairman, was based and drafted on 
a petition which bore the signatures of some 185,000 people. The principles 
of that petition were accepted by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and 
it became part of their presentation to the government. I think that is avail- 
able in the statement I made—I have not a copy of it here—I think it was 
made very definite; they recommended that the initial price to be paid by the 
wheat board for the coming year should be $1.00 a bushel. That is very 
definitely in the federation’s statement. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What rate of interest is being paid you by the government for the 
money which you have invested in wheat; or, do you buy it only to turn it 
over to the board?—A. I do not know as I get you? 


Q. When you turn the wheat over to the board they pay interest on the 
money which you have used in the purchase of it; in paying you for that 
wheat what rate of interest do you charge?—A. I get you: the storage, and 
including the interest, being the carrying charge—whatever the rate is we pay 


_ the bankers. I do not think you should ask me that question. 


Q. Would it be a fair question to ask you how much you pay the banks?— 


_ A. I do not think I should answer that question here.. 


~ By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. Mr. Wesson, take, for example, this terminal elevator at Port Arthur. 


_ If it is occupied to the extent of 80 per cent of its capacity, it would be occupied 


to the extent of 5,600,000 bushels; at the rate of 8 cents a year that would be 


_ $448,000, which would be the amount paid to you by the wheat board each 


year?—A. Yes, it would. 


Q. All right. What would you say the valuation of this elevator would 
be?—A. I do not know. I am sorry I have not got this information with me. 


I am merely speaking from memory in answering all these questions, Mr. 


Chairman. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this. What is the justification for this 
elevator being turned over to a private corporation, with the government paying 
storage on its own wheat? What is the reason for that? It happened to all 
companies, I know.—A. I think the answer to that question, generally speaking— 
and leaving the present glut of wheat out of the picture—is that no terminal 
elevator can be operated successfully unless it has feeders in the country. It 


paid the C.N.R. to rent that terminal to the pool or somebody else rather than 


take a chance of getting no grain at all in some years. Naturally we operate 
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other terminals besides number 6. In ordinary years, if the government operated — 
that terminal themselves, we certainly would not divert one single bushel to that — 
terminal as long as we had space of our own. In most years they would not get 
a bushel. ; 

Q. The situation now is that there is not sufficient storage space in Canada | 
and extra storage space had to be built during the last two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us that. While your aggregate may have been all right when 
there were small crops and storage space was not necessary, has it not changed 
in the last two years? Has not that position of affairs changed? All the 
storage space is used to-day, is it not?-A. The only answer I can make is that © 
the C.N.R. have not offered to take it back from us. They are satisfied with 
the rental. . 

Mr. Donne Ly: It is after 1 o’clock. I move that we adjourn. 


The Wirness: This thing has come up before and there is no reason why it 
should be a secret in this committee. At the end of July, 1941—that is the 1940 
year—we had. earned our gross operating revenue in terminal number 6 of 
$886,000. Our operating expenses were $460,000. Our operating earnings were 
$425,000 with depreciation of 7 per cent on machinery which we owned in their 
elevator, leaving a net earning of $417,000. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. Could you also give one more figure? Could you tell us how much you 
paid to the government for rentals?—A. Well, I do not know. 


Q. If you have not got the figure, it is all right. You rented a government — 


elevator?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And stored mainly government wheat, the people’s wheat. That is 
right?—A. Yes. | 
@. And you made a net, after all deductions, of $420,000?—A. Yes. That 
is one year only. We operated a number of years where we made a loss. 
The CHairMAN: Members of the committee have pointed out that it is after 
1 o'clock. Before we adjourn, I should like the opinion of the members as to 
our next meeting, and this will be off the record. 
After discussion, the committee adjourned at 1.15 p.m. to meet again on 
. Thursday, March 26, at 11 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, March 26, 1942. 


_ The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Black (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), Blair, Cardiff, Clark, Davidson, Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas. 
(Weyburn) , Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner,. 
Golding, Henderson, Leader, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent) vi 
McCuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins,. 
Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Poirier, Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Sowris), Ross. 
(Middlesex East) , Sylvestre, Ward, Weir, Wright, Lafontaine —40. 


_ In attendance; Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Mr. George MclIvor, Chairman, Canadian Wheat Board; Mr. Clive Davidson, 
Statistician, Canadian Wheat Board; and Mr. C. F. Wilson, Chief of Agricultural 


Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The Chairman presented the Report of the subcommittee and a recom- 
mendations in regard to procedure for the main Committee which were as follows: 


1. A new Order of Reference to be asked for. 

2. Bill No. 13 to be considered and reported to the House. 

3. That the Committee adjourn until a date not earlier than the week of 
April 27, when the examination of Mr. Wesson and Mr. Mclvor could 
be continued. 

4. That members of the Committee should specify the information desired 
and the witnesses they want. 


The Chairman read a telegram from Mr. J. H. Wesson regretting that he 
had to return home unexpectedly but would be available when the Committee 
reconvened after the Easter adjournment. | 

Discussion took place on the recommendations of the subcommittee. Num- 


bers 2, 3 and 4 carried. 


On motion of Mr. Donnelly, recommendation No. 1 was allowed to stand 
until. the Committee had considered Bill No: 13. Carried: 

The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of Bill No. 18, 
Clause 1, subsection E. 

Mr. Leader moved that the words “ninety cents” in lines 16 and 17 be deleted 
and the words “one dollar” inserted instead. 

The Chairman ruled the motion out of order on the ground that the 
Committee had not the power to increase the financial commitment in the Bill. 

Clause 1, subsection E, carried. 

Subsection (1), carried. 

Clause (2), carried. 

Preamble, carried; title carried. 


Ordered,—That Bill No. 13 be reported to the House without amendment. 
The Committee returned to the consideration of Recommendation No. 1 of 
the subcommittee, viz., the terms of the new Order of Reference as suggested:— 


That the Matual Reports of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in 
the House of Commons for the Crop Years, 1939-40 and 1940-41, be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization; 
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with the power to inquire into any matters contained therein, and to 
print, from day to day, 500 copies in peers and 200 copies in a ae 
of the evidence presented to. it. | 


Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) moved in amendent tint after the word therein — 
in line 6, the following words be inserted: “and to review the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board to December 31, 1941.” 

A recorded vote being called for the ayes and nays were taken down as 
follows: ay 

For the amendment,—Yeas:: Messrs. Cardiff, Douglas (Weyburn), Perley, 
Ross (Souris), Wright.—6. : : 

Against the amendment,— Nays: Messrs. Clark, Davidson, Dechene, 
Donnelly, Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Henderson, 
Lafontaine, Leader, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, 
McCubbin, McGarry, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Rennie, Rickard, 
- Ward. 94, Motion negatived. 

Discussion was resumed on the new Order of Reference the Committee 
desired from the House and the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Hon. Mr. 
MacKinnon agreed to move the following motion in the House recommending,— 


That the Reports of the Canadian Wheat. Board tabled. in the 
House of Commons for the Crop Years 1939-40, and 1940-41, be referred 
to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization; that authority 

-be granted to print, from day to day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies 
in French of minutes of proceedings and evidence to be taken by the 
said Committee on the said Rea and that Standing Order 64 be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Commie 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Howvse or Commons, Room 277 


March 26, 1942. 


The Standitp Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock. The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CuatrMAn: Gentlemen, will you kindly come to order. I might say 
that your sub-committee met yesterday, with all its members present. I was | 
able to advise the sub-committee that the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
was prepared to ask the House of Commons for a new order of reference 
whereby any future inquiry considered necessary by this committee into the 
operations of the Canadian Wheat Board might be continued. Following that, 
the sub-committee agreed to recommend that consideration be given at this 
-morning’s meeting to: 


ae 


1. The terms of the new order of reference to be recommended. 

_2.That an attempt be made to dispose of Bill 13 and report it to the 
house. 

3. That the committee should adjourn until not earlier than the week of 
April 27, when a further examination of the two witnesses who have 
already appeared before the committee might be continued. 

| 4. That any members of the committee desiring specific information or the 

& appearance of particular witnesses should advise the committee of the | 

information they desire and name the particular witnesses they wish 

a to have called. 


: _ Mr. Prrtry: I did not understand that as final. I thought that would 
- develop out of the inquiry after it started. 


The CHatrman: My definite recollection is that the committee, in order 
_ to proceed, was most anxious to know what information was required so that 
these witnesses could be advised to be here as early as possible. 


, 
a Mr. Prruey: I think you will recall’ that, when that was discussed, I 
j 

i 

a 
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suggested that we would certainly have to have the treasurer and would 
want certain information in respect to the financial operations of the board; 
and that no one knows whom we might have to call until we get into the 
inquiry. But it was understood we would have a financial statement—the 
treasurer, for instance, and any man that Mr. MclIvor might care to bring with 
him, as a member of ‘the board, if-he had anything to do with the operation 
of the board; as to any other witnesses to be called, that would be a matter to 
be decided according to what took place. But it was agreed that we would have 
the treasurer. 
| The CuarrMan: You will also recall that Mr. MclIvor urged that if there 
were any information which the committee wanted to have from his controller, 
he would like to know what that information was so that the man could be 
advised of the records and other documents it would be necessary to bring before 
the committee. That was the whole point, to try to get at some spp matter 
that the committee might wish to deal with. 
Mr. Prerury: I think it was understood, more or less on a general line, that 
the information desired was that asked for by the leader of the opposition 
and myself at different times. As to the naming of any particular witness, we 
cannot tell whom it might be necessary to call until we get further into the 
inquiry, questioning Mr. MclIvor, and it would depend on what may come 
4 then. However, let us deal with the first part of that. 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): It is not suggested, is it, that if, for instance, when the 
treasurer of the board gives his report there is some point we wish them to | 
clear up, we could not call some interested parties in connection with that 
report at a later time? We are not to specify now whom we are going to call 
and be limited to that, are we? 

The CHarrMan: I do think there is some justification for urging that we 
know whom we wish to have called. It has got to be done some time. I think 
there is also a good deal of justification for outlining specifically the informa- 
tion that is required and which the committee wishes to have brought befare it. 
I leave it to the committee to decide or to recommend what procedure should be 
adopted. I am just thinking of the conduct of the committee, with a view to 
getting on with any inquiry in a regular way. 


Mr. Perutey: Mr. Chairman, my understanding yesterday was in accord 
with the first thing you said, that the minister wanted to get the bill cleared 
up right away before Easter. I said, “That is fine, on the understanding 
that if we pass the bill to-day and it is reported to the house, there will 
be an undertaking given by the minister that we will start after Easter 
right where we left off on, say, Tuesday.” That was all that I thought it 
was agreed would be recommended, that we would start to-day with the 
bill, but first having a statement from the minister, before the committee 
even deals with the bill. My understanding was that if we allow the bill 
to go forward to-day, the minister would give us a statement to be recorded 
on the minutes of proceedings here, and when we come back after Easter 
we will start in with Mr. McIvor and Mr. Wesson and proceed from where - 
we left off on Tuesday. So far as another order of reference is concerned, 
that is a matter which will have to be discussed further. The minister may 
give us a statement now as to how he proposes to proceed after Easter 
when we come back. He can outline just what he proposes and if he desires - 
to have a new order of reference, let us know what it is. I do not think 
that was discussed yesterday. I think it was the understanding that we 
should start where we left off on Tuesday. | 

The CHarrman: My understanding definitely was that the committee 
would want to know what the new order of reference would be before they 
would allow this bill to go through; and I think that would be only natural. 

Mr. Wricut: I think we have got to know what the new order of reference 
is before we allow this bill to go through; otherwise we tie our hands com- 
pletely in the matter. | 

Mr. Pertey: That is what I am trying to indicate, that the minister 


should make a statement now on the new order of reference before we proceed 
with this bill. 


The CuarrMan: Yes. That is all right. May I just say a word or two 
before we get to that stage. I have before me a telegram received from 
Mr. J. H. Wesson last night. It is as follows:— 


Regret important business made it impossible to remain in Ottawa 
Stop If committee desire will attend for further examination any 
convenient date after Easter at no expense to Government Stop 
Regarding Canadian National Terminal pool has leased this elevator 
continuously over long period years always for five year rental term. 


I take it from that, gentlemen, that Mr. Wesson is willing to come back before 
this committee at any time it way wish to have him. 

With respect to the order of reference, I may say that I gave it a little 
consideration and drafted wording which I thought would probably meet the 
wishes of the committee. I thought perhaps something along this line might 
meet with their approval: ‘ 
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That the annual report of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in the House 


_ of Commons on Friday, January 23, 1942, be referred to the standing committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization, with power to inquire into any matter con- 


tained therein, with power to send for persons, papers and records and to 
report to the house from time to time their findings thereon, and to print 


from day to day five hundred copies in English and two hundred copies in 


French of the evidence presented to it. 

I think that opens the matter wide and fulfils entirely the request made 
by Mr. Douglas and Mr. Diefenbaker when they spoke in this committee 
a few days ago. 

Mr. Peruey: Mr. Chairman, may I say here that the order of reference 
would! just be this report. Is that so? 

The CHarrMAN: That is the way I have drafted it. 


Mr. Prerutny: If you will enlarge that to include further the term from 
the 31st of July, 1941, which I think is the date of this report, to date, I think 


that would be satisfactory. 


Mr. Donnetty: You mean to take in the different annual reports? 

Mr. Pertey: This one, further, to date. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: It cannot be done. 

Mr. Donnetuy: You cannot get it up to date. 

Mr. Wricut: I think that besides the 1940-41 report we should also have 
the 1989-40 report. They both tie in with one another, and I do not think 
we can very well have a complete picture of the thing unless we have the 
two reports included in the terms of reference. 

The Cuairman: I have no objection to that, and I do not think the 
government has. But I do not think we can go as far as trying to bring 


- things up-to-date. We have got to cut off somewhere. 


Mr. Donnetuy: It has never been the habit in these committees to inquire 
up-to-date, either under Mr. Bennett or under the Liberal government when 
the investigations were held in 1935 and 1936. In neither one of those cases 
was it done. The board objected to giving evidence within about six months. 
They said it would influence and prejudice their transactions which were taking 
place on the exchange and they asked to be excused from giving that informa- 
tion. The committee agreed with them and we did not press to have any 
up-to-date information. I think the same thing should apply in this committee. 

_ Mr. Prerury: That is not correct, because in 1935 we had it almost up-to- 
date. In fact, we met around the 1st of July. We had evidence with respect 
to purchases in June of that year. 


The CuHarrMAN: As I recall it, those matters had to do with ee stabiliza- 
tion operations and not the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. I am 
bound to say there is a distinction which should be made. However, at this 
stage may I ask. the minister for a statement. I think it is merely to give the 
committee added assurance as to the attitude of the government with respect 
to further carrying on this inquiry. Shall we have a word from the minister? 

Some hon. Mremsers: Carried. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Perley a few minutes ago 
referred to the fact that we were most anxious to have this bill reported back 
from this committee. I am quite sure that he and I have the same attitude 
towards that particular point; but I want to stress this, that in so far as I 
am concerned I have not the slightest interest in unduly hastening the passing 
of this bill. The only reason I have heard it suggested that the bill be 
expedited is because of the reason suggested by Mr. MeclIvor, that it would be 
advisable to get this bill reported as early as possible in the interests of the 
farmers of western Canada so that they may be able to make their plans for 
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sowing for the current year; and so that the operations necessary to preliminary i 


arrangements that have to be made can be made by him and the wheat board. 
That was the reason for urging that we proceed with this bill at the earliest 
possible time. 

Mr. Melvor stated on Tuesday that failure to report Bill No. 13 before 
the recess would seriously affect the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The present reference to the committee is actually only on the bill itself. I 
readily agreed, however, that reasonable latitude should be given the committee 
in investigating the operations of the wheat board and the Board of Grain 
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Commissioners. I quite realize that after the bill is reported the committee —— 


have nothing on which to continue the desired investigation. 

I am prepared, however, to recommend—and I believe I can’ assure the 
committee that my recommendation will be accepted—that this reference to 
this committee be continued along the lines as suggested by Mr. Diefenbaker and 
Mr. ‘Douglas. 

In his evidence in the earlier proceedings of this committee Mr. Mclvor 
pointed out that if the remarks of Mr. Hanson were not intended as definite 
charges, they had certainly been interpreted as such by the press, and for this 
reason, I should do everything possible to facilitate examination of members 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners and other 
persons that in the opinion of your committee should be heard. 

I would, therefore, Mr. Chairman, ask that this committee report the bill 
and in your report request that this reference be extended to carry out the 
wishes of the committee as they have been here expressed. 


Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, with respect to this matter of including the | 


last six months in our reference; again I do not agree with Dr. Donnelly because 


in the 1936 inquiry we certainly inquired into the pr eaions of the board all 


through the month of December. 
Mr. DonNELLY: That was not the evidence here. 


Mr. Preritey: Well, the last three months—the whole thing is such that 
within the last six months the whole picture has changed. We have had these 
annexes built, most of them even since the 1941 crop—some of them for the 
1940 crop—but the 1941 crop certainly was storage, most of it. That is why 
I think we should have some little further data than July 31, 1941, that is 
‘only the 1940 grain. It is with respect to the 1941 crop that I think we should 
have the order of reference enlarged. We should inquire into that; and, what is 
the objection to. bringing it up-to-date? We want the amended order to include 
the 1941 crop. As long as we are inquiring into this matter what is the objec- 
tion to bringing it from the 31st of July last year up-to-date? | 

Mr. McNevin: Speaking to the reference, I have one or two observations 
I. wish to make: I do not think in the consideration of any large business or 
corporation that you can expect to get a clear picture or to go into matters 


thoroughly until that year’s operations have been closed. And I fully support — | 


that viewpoint. Now, with respect to the insinuations, or, as Mr. Mclvor has — 


stated, the charges made by Mr. Hanson, my opinion is this: this is war time ~ 


and I am not prepared to support an expenditure of a large sum of money for 
~ any such purpose. I might say this further, that if Mr. Hanson made these 
charges, as he did on the floor of the House of Commons, I think he should 
come to this committee and he should have the information himself either to 
substantiate these charges, or withdraw them. I am not prepared to support a 
large expenditure of public funds at the present time for any other purpose. 


Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make myself clear. I had 


thought I had done so in the steering committee. It was my opinion at that — 


time, following what Mr. McNevin has said, that we should be ready and willing 


to bring here any government official, we should bring down any member of the ~ 


- wheat board or any member of the Board of Grain Commissioners or any other 
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Besson like Mr. Hetherington, who is handling our internal storage—and that 
this committee should pay the expenses of any of our officials brought here, they 
should be brought here at the government expense; but I do not think the 
committee should bring any person or group of persons here at its expense who 
are appearing in a private capacity; I think they should come at their own 
expense. I have said, and I also said in the steering committee, that in my 
opinion Mr. Hanson should be called, and we should ask him to attend; and 
if he does not attend we should summons him and make. him attend. If he 
makes charges (and Mr. Mclvor has told us that the press consider them in 
that light), if he has made these charges, and I call them charges, then I think 
. ee should be ready and willing to come here and give his reasons for making 
them. 3 
: Mr. Prriny: Last year, owing to wheat acreage reduction bonus the whole 
; system of delivering the crop in western Canada was changed. It is now under 
the quota system. And I think one of the results of that particular system is 
that a lot of wheat was forced into the “B” class that never would have been 
ign there. The right of the farmer to ship grain on his own account was taken 
away; because the man has only a 1,200-bushel crop (that is a carload lot) 
“under the quota system he can only deliver five bushels to the acre. He has 
been forced into that situation. I am just citing that to show that the 1941 
crop was a different crop both from the standpoint of handling and finance, 
and the operations of the board changed more or less with respect to that crop; 
and, unless we can get some information from Mr. MclIvor—if he is willing to 
be examined—up to date I do not see how we are going to be able to plan for 
_ the marketing of our crop this year. And that difficulty not only applies to the 
erop this year, but to last year’s crop also. 
- Mr. Donnetty: We marketed the crop the year before last under the 
quota system; not only this year, last year too. 
| Mr. Prerury: Under the quota system? 

Mr. DonNELLY: Yes. 

Mr. Prritry: In each of those years? 

Mr. Donnetity: We have had two years under the quota system. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Wricut: I think the main point is this: our method of handling the 

_ crop this year is going to be considerably changed owing to the fact that the 
exchange is more or less not operating— 

An Hon. Mremper: Just now. 

Mr. WricuHt: —yes, just now. I would suggest that we cannot go fully 
into the 1941-42 crop, but I think we should be able to get some information as 
to the methods whereby the 1942 crop is to be handled; and if the terms of our 
reference deal with just these two reports we would not be able to get that 
information. 

Mr. Gotpinc: Mr. Chairman, I think there is a great deal of merit in the 
statement made by Mr. McNevin. It is so easy to get up in the house and 
throw out these insinuations that are interpreted by the press, as Mr. Meclvor 
has pointed out, as charges. As I said before, I think there is a great deal of 
merit in Mr. McNevin’s suggestion. Having made these statements in the 

house I think Mr. Hanson should be called before this committee; and he should 
know, he should have these facts, and he should have had this information 
before he got up in the house—or anybody else for that matter—and made 
statements like these; and I thoroughly agree with the idea suggested of bringing 
Mr. Hanson before this committee. I endorse entirely the viewpoint that he 
should bring the facts with him on which he based these allegations and present 
them to the committee. I also am in agreement with the idea that this com- 
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mittee should not go into anything at all that is going to involve large expendi- ’ 
tures of money. The money that has been spent in investigating the handling — 
of grain since the first of this century is to my mind ridiculous, and I do not 
know what use would be served by holding another inquiry which would cost 
$141,000, as was the case in 1936. I do not know what use is being made of 
the evidence submitted from about 260 witnesses in that last inquiry. We are 
faced with this situation, that just because somebody gets up in the house and © 
makes certain allegations then we are involved in another large expenditure of 
money. I think that the wheat board, these people against whom the actual © 
charges have been made, should come here and give us their evidence; and 


then, if Mr. Hanson has information contrary to that he should come here and 
pr esent that as evidence. 


Mr. CHarRMAN: May I point out this, that if these charges that have been 


made by Mr. Hanson and others involve the handling of this year’s crop, then 


I would presume that apart from just presenting possibly official statements it 


might be necessary to consider the handling of this year’s crop in order to get 
information with regard to these particular charges. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I think that is very important, that complaint right 
there. I do not think that we could possibly investigate this whole thing 


without referring to this year’s business; particularly in view of the statements — 


which we have heard here this morning. I do not know how we can get to the 


bottom of it without investigating this year’s business, or the handling of the — 


1941 crop. I think that is very important. I agree with some of the other 
speakers that we do not want to spend a lot of money on this investigation. 
I do take issue with Dr. Donnelly and some of these other people that if, for 


instance, we investigate the officials of the wheat board, and there are certain — 


transactions which make it necessary for the committee to hear evidence in 
reply to straighten out the details of transactions between them and the wheat 
board, say, I do not agree that they should be called here at their own expense. 


I do not think there will be any large number of them. If they are called here — 


in connection with these transactions of the wheat board which we are to 


investigate, and we are going to need them if this investigation is to go as far 
as we would like to have it go, I do not think they should be required to pay — 


their own expenses. 
The CuHairmMAN: Mr. Mclvor would like to say a word or two. 


Mr. Donne.iy: I just want to draw the attention of the committee to | 
what took place in 1936 before the Special Committee on the Marketing of 
Wheat and Other Grains—I am reading from the Minutes of Proceedings and — 


Evidence No. 1 of that committee—Mr. Murray is on the stand and he has 
been asked a certain question (to bring it up to date) and he says:— 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


I would not narrow it down to the public interest. I think if Mr. | 
Murray says, in my opinion it will prejudice my position in connection — 


with the duties devolving upon me under the Act, we ought to go care- 


fully ‘before we ask any further questions. I think it goes a little further 
than the question of the public interest. His job is a very responsible 
one, and I would hesitate, at least, a long time before I would ask any — 
question that in his opinion lessens his ability to discharge that 


responsibility. 
And there was some discussion back and forth and then Mr. Murray says:— 


I myself think that Mr. McFarland was sound in the attitude hed 


took in so far as giving information right up to date was concerned. 


This was in 1935 when Mr. McFarland was brought before the committee the 


year before that committee sat, and the matter before us was the pends of 
wheat at that time. 


: 
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To give a few months back is a different thing. All the protection 
we want, I would say, is a back log of three months, and let the trade 
and the world over do their guessing as to what we have done in the 
past three months; 


And he goes on with regard to that. It was agreed to; and Mr. Bennett and 
the others agreed to the very same thing. So I say the same thing should apply 
here; that there should be a certain leeway, that we should not bring it up to 
date and prejudice our men who are handling our wheat at the present time. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Why not agree on that and take only the first six 
months of the 1941 crop. That will give you an idea as to the conduct of the 
_ business for the first six months of your present year—of the 1941 crop. 
. The CHAIRMAN: Would the committee care to have a word of explanation 
on this point from Mr. Mclvor? 
: Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and gentlemen: I want to 
_ make it perfectly clear at the outset that as far as I am personally concerned 
you can bring this information up to to-morrow, if you want to. In other 
_ words, we have nothing to hide in regard to our operations.. But I want 
- to say also to this committee that that kind of thing requires stopping the 
work of the board while this information is gotten together by a group of 
- auditors; there is no question about that, you have got to put men in to get 
_ out this information and bring it up to date.. And, further, I want to say this: 
that if the committee insists on this information being submitted up to date 
_ the committee in all fairness should assume the responsibility for what effect 
it might have on the operations of the board. I think that is only fair. In 
- other words, you cannot give information on a big business like the wheat 
' board to a committee such as this without giving it to the world, and I do 
Bot think it is fair. I think Mr. Bennett and Mr. Murray stated quite frankly 
that it was not fair to a big business like the board to ask that this information 
_ be given completely up to date. And now, I just want to recall this to the 
- committee: Mr. Perley complained last year that the minister did not have 
_ the proper information, the facts and so on, that he wanted to get. The facts 
are that so far as we are concerned we have given the information up to the 
dist day of July, 1941, in complete detail; and so far I do not know of any 
eck that have been asked in regard tO which information has not been 
_ fully given. There may be some, but I have not seen them; at least, so far 
as au board is concerned. 
Preruey: I asked for certain information from the minister and he 
Besic ni it was not in the public interest to give it. He did that on at least 
three occasions. 
Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: That was just in respect to price. 
Mr. Perury: I just wanted to correct his statement to that extent. 


; 

; 
j Mr. MclIvor: As far as our board is concerned there is no reason why 
_ we should not give this information other than these two points: 1. The difficulty 
of getting the information together, the cutting off of the books of a big 
] organization in the middle of the year; and, 2, the effect or harm that informa- 
: tion may do the board. Apart from that, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing 
F 
: 
; 
’ 


more to say on the subject. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Just before you sit down, Mr. Melvor, is it not true that you have an 
auditor’s statement every week? Your books are audited right up to date?— 
A. Yes. 

- Q. So there would be no difficulty there. Then take the item of Exhibit A, 
liability to your agents. Could not that information be brought up to date? 
You must have them in your auditor’s statement—A. Any information can 


’ 
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be brought up to a Mr. Chairman, but I am just saying to you—and 1 a 
think Mr. Murray put it very clearly—if you demand this. information up 
to date the responsibility is the committee’s. Of necessity we will have to — 
give it to the committee if the committee demands it; but I say this, that ~ 
the responsibility is the committee’s and the responsibility of what effects it — 


might have is also the committee’s. I think that is a fair statement. 
The CHAIRMAN: The whole point is whether it is desirable to do so. 


Mr. Warp: I think this might be said fairly: In the first place the ~ 
honour of the officials of the Wheat Board is at stake to-day. They have to — 
defend it. In the second place here is the largest grain handling concern in~ 
the world doing the business of nearly 50 per cent of all the farmers in Western 
Canada. The prestige and standing of that concern is also at stake. I am — 


concerned as to whether I am going to have confidence in the Wheat Board 


and the wheat pools and whether they are going to handle my grain efficiently | 


and honestly. I think it should be left with the officials of the Wheat Board 
to give us all the information that 1s necessary as near the present date 
as possible in order to satisfy this committee and in order that their honour 
may be protected and vindicated and to see that the position of the Wheat 
Board and the wheat pools is properly defended. I think that can be taken 
for granted and I think we should pretty well leave the matter there. 


Mr. Buarr: I think we would be well advised to have Mr. Hanson come ~ 


here, and I would not be surprised if he would like to do that. He might reveal 
something we should know. If there is anything in the Wheat Board that 


should be exposed perhaps it might be well that we should know it. There — 


might ‘be things we should investigate, and perhaps Mr. Hanson might open 


up new avenues for us. No doubt he has some ideas that we should hear — 


about and I think we would be well advised to call him to this meeting. 
Mr. Douauas (Weyburn): May I ask Mr. Mclvor a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How close to the present time can you give us information, Mr. Melvor, | 


about the operations of the Wheat Board without endangering the business 
transactions of the Wheat Board?,—A. Mr. Douglas, I just want to make it 


1 ¢lear that there are a great many things in regard to the operations of the Wheat — 


Board that I will cheerfully give up to date, things in which the committee - — 


would be interested. There are other matters, for example, the position of the 
Wheat Board, the amount of wheat they have on hand, the sales to the British 
Government and so on that I should not like to give. The British Government 
have asked us not to disclose that information to the committee. Mr. Perley said 


he could not get the information. The reason he cannot get it is the British : 


Government have asked us not to disclose it. There is no other reason. I am 


quite willing to give the information apart from that, and I am sure ~ 


the minister is. Just within recent months—I do not know the date— 
the British Government again said to this government, on this government’s 
request, or at least Mr. MacKinnon instructed me to direct a cable to them 
asking if this information could be given to the house, and again they said for 
reasons best known to themselves they did not want this information given. 


Now, tnat is the position. How can you depart from that situation? As far as 
the records of the board are concerned the only point is this, it depends entirely — 


on how wide you want to investigate the records of the board. As Mr. Perley 
said, there is a weekly audit of the board. As far as I am concerned I would 


say if that auditor’s report were made available to the committee say up to the 


81st of December, it would be quite satisfactory to me. But if it is the desire 


to go beyond the fioures that are contained in the auditor’s report then it means we — 
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must put a group of auditors to work to get that information and it means that— 
we have only one set of books after all, as any organization—you have got to 
stop work on those books in many cases until the information is obtained. I 
want the committee to know as far as we are concerned the only concern that we 
have is the effect that the giving of information up to date would have on the 
board, and when it has an effect on the board it has a similar effect on the farmers 
of the country who deliver their wheat to the board and on the country itself. 
_ That is why I want to point out it is the responsibility of the committee as I see 
aw ie Douglas. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
Q. That confidential information as between Great Britain and ourselves 
_ in the sale of wheat might affect the 1940 crop as well as the present year?— 
' A. Yes. I would say this, Mr. Ross,.that we are simply in the position where we 
_ cannot give any information on any of the sales to the British Government. 
Q. Have you any objection then to the term of reference including the 
4 1939- 1940 crop. and the first six months of the 1941 crop, that is, your present, 
- year’s business, which gives you a backlog of three months from the time we got 
started? 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Six months takes us up to the end of J spk 
Mr. Ross (Sowris):. Yes. 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, can we come back to this later? We neglected. 

to have the minutes of our last meeting read. | | 

Mr. Prrtey: I think we had better settle this. 

The CuHarrmMan: We will come back to it. 

Minutes of last meeting read and confirmed. 

: The CHarRMAN: Now we will come back to the question of procedure. Is the 
committee prepared to adopt the recommendation of the steering committee as 

_ to procedure for to-day? 

7 Mr. Pertey: What part, the whole? 

The CuatrMan: We will drop out the last section if you like. 

Report adopted with the deletion of the last section. 

Mr. Prrtey: I understand then there is no limit to the inquiry? 


The CHarrMAN: We will come to the reference now. We now open up the 
matter of the order of reference for the continuation of this committee. 


' Mr. Donnetuy: I move that the annual report of the Canadian Wheat 
_ Board tabled in the House of Commons on Friday, January 23, 1942, be 
_ referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization with power 

to inquire into any matters contained therein, with the power to send for persons, 
papers and records and to report to the house from time to time their findings 
_ thereon and to print from day to day 500 copies in English and 200 copies in 
French of evidence presented to it. 


4 Mr. Preriey: I think the limit should be up to date practically. This 
- report refers to the sale of 120 millions of wheat in November and so on, which 
certainly will run in on the 741 crop and run on into May. No doubt yqur 
_ hedging was in May and July transferred from November and December 
. _ option of the 1940 crop. We have the auditor’s statement. The auditor’s state- 
- ment is tabled with the minister every week end. I cannot see that there is 
- anything wrong or there would be any information given to the public that would 
_ be detrimental in any way. Now, as far as the British Government is concerned 
- and their request not to disclose information, I think it is due to the public 
_ to know where they stand. I believe the board is working in a dual capacity. 
I suggest Mr. McIvor answer that now. I should like to have more proof 
_ than e verbal statement from anybody that the British Government has asked 
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that certain information be not given or that the Grain Exchange roriede a 


open and all that sort of thing. We have never yet been informed that it is 
authentic. I do not see any reason why we should not be given information 
up to date. 


Mr. McCuaice: We are here to get all the information ° we can, but at the — 


same time I think we ought to appreciate the fact that in getting that informa- 
tion we should be guided by what information the minister and Mr. Mclvor, the 
chairman of the Wheat Board, feel that we should receive. If it is not in the 


interest of the board and not in the interest of this country that information — 


should be given us then it is for us as members of this committee not to ask 


for and seek that information. For my part I am going to be guided eee “i 


by what the minister and Mr. Mclvor say. 
The CHAiRMAN: Have you anything to say to that, Mr. Mclvor? 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, Mr. Perley objects to the 
fact that he will not have the prices of the sales to the British Government. 
I do not know why he should persist in that because we have made an agree- 
ment and have been asked by the British Government not to disclose those 
prices. Then Mr. Perley suggests in connection with another phase of the 
problem that this government or this Wheat Board should make available the 
prices of those sales to the British Government. I think it is impossible. 


. Mr. Farr: Mr. Chairman, if I have a proper grasp of this subject, the — 
main reason for this investigation is to delve into the way the Wheat Board — 
has done business. I believe this can ‘be very well accomplished without coming 


right up to date on all questions. For instance, the wheat that is being held 


at the present time by the Wheat Board and held on the farm and all that © 


kind of thing—it is not necessary to delve into all that to satisfy the charges 
that have been made by Mr. Hanson. I am not in agreement that we should 
not know what is being paid by the British Government or what our wheat 
is being sold for. After all, contrary to what Mr. Golding said a few minutes 
ago, these investigations are being held because people believe that we are 
not getting justice in the price we are receiving for our wheat. It is not my 
purpose to uphold every thing that is being done in connection with the sale 
of wheat. I do not believe that the country should be penalized by paying for 
investigations unless there is some foundation for them. I believe in the 
past in the sale of western Canadian wheat and perhaps eastern Canadian 
wheat as well, there has been reason for a whole lot of suspicion and to me a lot 


of it is not cleared up yet. I am not, of course, saying that the wheat board has: 
anything to do with this, but on the practices that have been in effect with © 


regard to information concerning the sales of western wheat an investigation 
should have been held and more fruitful benefits derived than has been the 
case in the past. 
Mr. Donnetiy: You do not mean to say that the annual reports are not 
correct or that the report of our auditors is not correct? 


Mr. Farr: Not at all. Before the wheat board came into existence the a 
same practices that have been carried on by some of the wheat trade, I say, — 
still should bear investigation and some of those practices should be corrected, I : 
am not, as I said before, pointing a finger at the wheat board, but if there is — 
something suspicious about anything I think it should be investigated. I am @ 


not saying for one moment that the wheat board dealings are not all right. 


Mr. Donnetiy: The same charges made by Mr. Hanson were made q 
with regard to Mr. Macfarlane and were investigated by a committee here, — 
and the same charges were made with regard to James Murray when he was ~ 


running this board in 1986 and they were investigated. This matter was — 


investigated the third time with regard to the very same matter: hedging for — 
buying and selling of wheat and using the open market, the ordinary facilities— — 
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the same charges were made again aint those charges were hosted by 
Judge Turgeon, and this is his report, and he went around the country holding 
meetings. Several men who made charges never appeared before him at all. 
Mr. Peritry: Have you the evidence of 1936? 

Mr. DonneELuy: Yes. 

- Mr. Preruey: Will you let me have it please? 


“the selling price of this wheat sold to the British empire should not be divulged. 
Why should it be a secret to the Canadian public what that wheat sold for; 
can you explain that? 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Gentlemen, I want to be very carfeul in what I 
> say in answer to the statement made by Mr. Ross. Personally, I can say that 
' as far as I as Minister of Trade and Commerce, or as far as the interests of any- 
body in Canada are concerned, I see no reason why this information should be 
withheld from the people of Canada, and for that reason I directed a request 
not long ago—some time ago first and not long ago secondly—urging that we 
_ be allowed to make public the price at which our wheat was sold to the British 
government. ‘That was a personal request from me as Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and the reply came back that they were sorry but that at this time 
they must insist on secrecy as to the price. They went on to state that they 
hoped that possibly they might not have to make this request for very long, but 
that at the present time they wanted us to undertake to continue the undertaking 
not to reveal the price. Now, I cannot say very much more without revealing 
_ their reasons for asking, but I did say before the delegation from Saskatchewan 
that if I were able to answer the question that Mr. Fair has just asked he 
would be disappointed; it would not substantiate what is in his mind. 

- Mr. Ross: You think it would not be in the public interest to give a 
reason for the secrecy? 

. Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: No, it would be a breach of trust with the British 
- government; I could not do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the motion before the committee would read 
in this way: That this committee recommend that the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce ask parliament for a new order of reference in the following terms: 
“namely, that the annual report of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in the 
House of Commons on Friday, January 23, 1942, be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization with the power to inquire into 
matters contained therein, with power to send for persons, papers and records 
i and to report to the house from time to time their findings thereon and to 
' print from day to day 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of the 
evidence presented to it. 

: Now, the Minister of Trade and Commerce is agreeable to amending that 
‘resolution to include the annual report for the crop year 1939-1940. 

. Mr. Warp: Is that matter open to discussion now? 

' ‘The Cuaimman: Yes. 

~~ Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, I want to take this position very definitely; I 
do not think we should accept any such responsibility without first calling Mr. 
Hanson before this committee. After all, are we not, perhaps, taking for 
granted entirely too much. Let Mr. Hanson come before this committee and 
“make his charges and let him substantiate them or endeavour to. I do not 
‘think I am giving any secrets away when I say that I know for a fact that Mr. 
Hanson had employed in the city of Winnipeg a man for over a month pre- 
paring that statement he delivered in the house the other day— 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not know why it is not in the public interest that 
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‘Mr. PEeRLEY: I ie exception to that statement; that j is not a statement of 
fact at all. I know that. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I happen to nga that that is an ineruhed sitenient I 


think that should be retracted. 
Mr. Warp: Let Mr. Hanson come before this committee and say that he 


did not have employed in the city of Winnipeg a man preparing that statement. — 


Mr. Ross: He did not. That is a most untruthful statement. 


Mr. Warp: Having delivered that statement based upon evidence gathered 


in the city of Winnipeg, why should Mr. Hanson not come here and prove his 


statements giving something with which to go forward upon. We have not 


anything except the statement by a man who knows very little about the grain 
trade—not any more than I do, and that is a mere nothing. I think we are 
making a mountain out of a molehill, and I think before we tie ourselves up to 
any large responsibility the committee should first have Mr. Hanson come 
before us and prove ‘that these matters are worth while investigating. 

The CuatrMANn: The motion is before the committee. Let us hold to this 
reference. 

Mr. Dovucuas: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the general reference as 
originally read out is unnecessarily restrictive. I do not care whether we call 
Mr. Hanson or not. Mr. Hanson’s statements have nothing to do with my 
interest in this matter. I have felt that ever since the war started, by virtue of 
the fact that the handling of wheat is of necessity very different from what it 
was before the war—Great Britain is now our only customer—that there ought 
to be a committee of this house which could get some information as to the 
modus operandi by which this wheat is handled. I doubt if many members 


know exactly what is happening to a carload of wheat from the time it leaves 


an elevator until it lands in Liverpool; and irrespective of any charges made 
by Mr. Hanson or anybody else I would like to have this information, and I 
would like to see it given to this committee, whether statements have been made 


by the leader of the opposition or not. That does not enter into the matter. — 


I think that the terms of reference should be wide enough to cover—the first 


term of reference only covered the 1940 crop—if the term of reference would — 


cover the 1938-1939 report and the 1939-1940 report and show the transactions in 
the 1941 report up to the end of 1941 with the understanding that if at any time 


the chairman of the wheat board or the minister says that a certain question asked — 
is not in the public interest, and can so satisfy the committee, I do not think that — 
question should be pressed. After all, they are a business concern, and we must 
not be unreasonable. There does not seem to be any reason for argument against © 


presenting these two financial reports, with the proviso ‘that at any time should 


questions be asked which would seem to jeopardize the. transactions of the boards 


answers would be withheld. 


Mr. Gotpine: May I ask Mr. Douglas a question? Have you read the | 


evidence taken in these committees and tried to follow it in every case? 
Mr. Dovucuas: Which committee? © 
Mr. Gotpinc: The committees held here from time to time. 


“f 
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Mr. Doucuas: As a matter of fact I sat in on most of the sessions in 1936 ‘ 
and followed the proceedings closely, but there have been no committees in this — 


house at any time to investigate any of the financial statements since the war. 


I doubt if there are six members of this committee who know exactly how wheat — 


has been handled since the war started; there has been no opportunity to find 


j 
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out and for that reason this committee should welcome an opportunity to gO 


into this matter. 


Mr. MacKenzir: It seems to me that at the beginning of this invention 


tion we had certain witnesses who came here and gave evidence under beaks : 


: 
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Their evidence was to go on the record and be printed. Now, are all these 
questions being asked in this more or less political propaganda to be printed? 
_ I move that the chairman occasionally tell the reporter that certain things must 
- go on and certain things must not go on. Now we have everything going on 


the record. ; 

The CuatrMan: All the proceedings are on the record this morning. 
| Mr. Ross (Souris): I am not interested in any charges by anyone; but 
I am interested in the operation of this wheat board. 

Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: The wheat board is interested. : 

Mr. Ross: That may be all right. I think it should be investigated 
further. These people are basing their whole argument on the statement that 
we should not inquire into this matter unless certain people prove certain 


charges. This is the first time that the agriculture committee has met since 


I have been a member of parliament, and I think it is our duty, because we 
are handling this wheat on a different basis during the war from the manner in 
which we handled it previously, to look into these matters. Surely every 
member of this committee is interested in getting details of how wheat is handled, 
and we should be allowed to proceed to investigate these matters on that basis. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can we come to a decision? 
Mr. Doveias: What are the terms of the reference we are voting on? 


The CuairmMAN: ‘The minister is prepared to include the crop years 1939 
and 1940; the annual report of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in the House 
of Commons on Friday, January 23, 1942, and the annual report for the crop 
year 1939-40 be referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization and so on. 


Mr. Dovucias: The report does cover 1939 and 1940—that is 1939 and 


1940, and 1940 and 1941. 


Mr. MclIvor: I should just like to point out that the last report 1940-41 
covers all of the operations of the two crops to which Mr. Douglas refers right 
up to date, so there is no use of this committee going back to the previous one. 

On the point raised about having information up to December 31, I would 
much rather give all the information we can give up to December 31 than have 
any member of this committee think we are not prepared to give it. Now, 
there will be some questions we cannot answer, and I frankly cannot understand 
why there should be persistence in asking for information which we are powerless 


' to give. As the minister said, with regard to these sales, we have no objection 


to giving that information, but the British Government asked us not to do it, 
and they have given this government a very good reason from their standpoint 
why the information should not be given. I think you will agree that we cannot 
go ahead in the face of that and give the information. As far as giving 
information up to the 3lst of December is concerned, the only thing that is 


: g involved there is the fact that it is going to take a considerable amount of work 


to do it. It is just the same as if the Canadian Pacific Railway, who put out 


' an annual report closing with the 31st of December, were told by their share- 


holders, “We are not satisfied with that annual report; we want a report as 


> at the 30th of June.” It means that the Canadian Pacific Railway have to turn 


,t 


their accountants in to give them that information. I just want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that as far as the board is concerned, I would a thousand times 
rather go to the extra work and give the information to the committee up to 
the 31st of December Mian to have any member of the committee think we were 
not prepared to give it. 


Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a Neds here. We have 


been here for one and a quarter hours discussing this reference. I think we are 


ready for the question. When the next year’s annual report is ready, there will 
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be an agricultural committee and we can then consider all those questions. We ; 
have got to pass Bill No. 18. We are asked to pass this important bill. ~ 
What time is there going to be left for discussion if we fiddle around discussing - 2 

something else. 

The Cuarrman: Is the committee ready for the question? q 

Mr. Perutey: Mr. Chairman, we are not going to rush this thing. There © 
have been a lot of things said here this morning which are not correct. For ~ 
instance, there is Mr. Ward’s statement. I am not going to stand for that. I 7 
want him to withdraw it. Also Mr. Donnelly made a reference to the 1936 — 
investigation. I wish I had the evidence here. I have it in my office. Mr. McIvor — 
referred to it yesterday and said that the report was unanimous at the 1986 ~ 
inquiry. Mr. Donnelly says the same thing was referred to that committee. — 
_ It was not the same thing. It was a matter of protecting the shorts. I recall — 

that as a direct charge. | 
~ Mr. Donnetiy: The handling of grain was in there too. 

Mr. Pertry: The report that Mr. Mclvor referred to yesterday of June 11th — 
is something I should like to read from. You have it there. Would you allow me — 
to have it to read to the committee, Mr. Mclvor? ae 

Mr. Mclvor: Yes. Here it is. 4 

Mr. Pertey: I just want to correct the statement that Mr. McIvor made ~ 
yesterday. But coming back first to the question before us, may I say that ~ 
the integrity or the honour of the board is not at stake. Nobody made such a 
charge as that. Mr. Hanson asked for information. I have Hansard right here. — 
It is just a matter of information. He asked for the amount of purchases of — 
wheat to date. He asked for the amount sold. He did not ask for even the 
price. He asked for a statement with respect to brokerages. He did not make ~ 
any charge. He deliberately asked for information. If you are going to © 
insist on that interpretation, that in what he asked for he made a charge, then, 
sir, bring your evidence up to date. Let us go right up to the very date. Unless 
you are prepared to do that, I want you to withdraw any statement that it is a 
charge, because it is not a charge. It is just asking for information. If you are ~ 
going to insist on it, then bring it up to date. If you are not prepared to bring © 
it’ up to date, then withdraw that statement. 4s 

I just want to make reference here, for the information of some of the — 
members of this committee, to the inquiry of 1986. Mr. McIvor quoted yesterday 
from the minutes and proceedings of the meeting of June 11th, No. 10, the last ~~ 
meeting of that inquiry. I think he said it was a unanimous report. Now, — 
it was far from a unanimous report, and J am going to read one paragraph and 
explain to the committee why it was permitted to put that word “unanimous” in ~ 
inadvertently; because we insisted then on a further inquiry and Judge Turgeon  ~ 
was finally agreed on as the commissioner. I want to read a paragraph from ~ 
the report of the committee :— 


After a full examination of Mr, Murray and the records placed By 
him at the disposal of the committee, we are of the opinion that the course ~ 
taken by the board in the marketing of wheat was consistent with the — 
intention of parliament in enacting the Wheat Board Act of 1935 and with 
the policy of the government to reduce the wheat surplus to reasonable a. 
proportions. a 

While there was a short interest in the Winnipeg wheat caarkee in 
December of 1935, no evidence was produced that would warrant the — 
conclusion that speculative short interests were protected by the board in ~ 
that month. As the committee finds it impracticable to obtain conclusive ~ 
evidence on this point, we recommend that this matter be referred for 
further investigation to the royal commission, the appointment of which - a 
is recommended in this report. 
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Then it goes on to say what should be the order of reference to the commission 
of Judge Turgeon. So there is evidence that it was not unanimous except with — 
_ the understanding, “As the committee finds it impracticable to obtain conclusive 
evidence on this point we recommend that this matter be referred for further 
- investigation to the royal commission.” So it was not unanimous. We could 
not get conclusive evidence. It was referred to a royal commission on that 
~ account. | 
Mr. McNevin: You got the royal commission. Let us have the question. 
Mr. Pertey: The order of reference of that committee was not the same 
as this order of reference at all. Mr. Chairman, I think that the minister and 
_ Mr. Melvor should agree to bring it up to date or else withdraw all this stuff 
_ about there being a charge. They are only being asked for information. 
Some Hon. MremBers: Question. 
Mr. Peruey: If you bring it up to date, all ot 


3 Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Chairman, just a word before going further. Mr. 

_ Perley has said that this was referred to a royal commission. I have here the 
_ report of the royal commission and this is in the order of reference, as appears 

. from the first paragraph:— 


The methods now or heretofore employed in marketing Canadian 
Grains abroad, including Government Grain Boards, co-operative or pool 
marketing, price stabilization measures and the open market or com- 
petitive method; and the effect of these various methods upon markets. 


The whole matter of marketing grain was referred to this commission. 
Mr. Pertey: To the Turgeon commission. 


Mr. Donnetuy: The same thing as, I was saying, we are investigating 
here—the method of marketing by open markets or by using the facilities 
of the trade. 


Mr. PERLEY: But not this committee. 


_ Mr. Donnetuy: I want to say this in connection with what is going on. 
I turn over to page 188 and I notice an excerpt of the evidence of Mr. J. R. 
Murray. I want to read this for the information of the committee:— 


The criticism. which has been directed against our operations illustrates 
what will always be one of the greatest. difficulties confronting any 
government board, namely, satisfying the producer and parliament. 
Wheat is a commodity subject to the play of constantly changing condi- 
tions. In selling wheat the very nature of the problem—when, how much, 
and at what price to sell—is such that there must always be differences 
of opinion as to the best course to follow. Any board has to reach 
decisions and act in the light of facts and possibility as they see them 
and honest criticism, no matter how severe, need not be a cause of concern 
to anyone. There is another class of criticism. Some individuals for 
reasons best known to themselves, make their contribution to our wheat 
problem in the form of speeches or statements containing what can only 
be described as false statements. As people will listen to them and believe 
them, ignoring them simply assists them in killing the operation of the 
system they profess to uphold. It may be important to assess the probable 
effect of continued criticism on any future wheat board in their handling 
of the particular Ne cane problems that they will have to deal with 
from time to time. 


Then Judge Turgeon says: 
It is perhaps impossible to exclude any government appointed body 
from public criticism; but the fact that the members of such a body 
' will sometimes believe and feel that the criticism to which they are 
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subjected is unfair, and of a nature to mislead those whom they are trying 


- to serve, is something that will surely militate against the continued | ’ 


efficient performance of their duties. All this is bad for the producer. 
His interests are best served when polities are dissociated from his 
business. i 


Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 
Mr. Dovuauas (Weyburn): Let us have the motion. 


Mr. CuarRMAN: I just want to point out that the passing of this term 4 


of the further order of reference is to some extent conditional on the passing 


of the bill. If the bill is not passed to-day, then we do not need this order of q 


reference. 
Mr. Douauas (Weyburn): Let us get on with it. 


_ Mr. Cuatrman: What shall we do? Shall we pass the bill and then go on 
to the order of reference? Shall we let the motion stand? 


Mr. DecHrene: Let us pass the order of reference. 


Mr. Pertey: Let us have a statement as to the order of reference from the 
minister before we proceed with the bill. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I understand that this discussion is for the 
purpose of enabling the bill to be reported to-day. 

Mr. Pertey: Yes; that is right. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I further understand, and my attitude to this dis- 


cussion is that if the bill is not reported to-day, then this committee will adjourn — : 


and reconvene after the Easter recess without any further reference. 
An Hon. Memper: Put the motion. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: I point this out again, that the order of reference to this 
committee is to deal with Bill No. 13, and the other discussions that came in in 
connection with it are not strictly tied up with the amendments in the bill which 
is proposed. By offering this additional opportunity to inquire into it, it has 
opened the scope to secure information much wider than holding strictly to the 
bill. -I do not want to 'be placed in the position of passing this order of reference 
and then not have this bill go through. 

Mr. DecHEeNE: Let.us vote on the bill. 


Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): It is clearly understood that the order of reference . i 


will be passed if the bill is passed? 


The Cuamrman: I will see that the order of reference is passed if the bill is — 


passed. 
Mr. Pertry: We are not agreeing on the order of reference until then? 
The CHatirMAN: Will someone make a motion that the order of reference 
motion stand and we will proceed to discuss the bill? 
Mr. Evans: I will move that the order of reference motion stand. 
Mr. Buarr: I will second that. 


The Cuarrman: It is moved by Mr. Evans, seconded by Mr. Blair that the 
order of reference for continuing the enquiry stands, to be referred to at a later 
stage of this committee’s meeting. All those in favour? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Just a minute. I understood that this whole report from 


the steering committee was to the effect that we would have a distinct under- 


standing as to the future terms of reference, that it would be brought in for us 
before we passed this bill. Once we pass the bill, it is understood there is to be 
a new order of reference? 


) The CuarrMan: I am afraid you are not going to pass the bill. You are not — 
going to get to the bill. If you do not let the bill pass to-day then we ats not. 4 


need a new order of reference at all. 
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Mr. Warp: The whole thing is washed up. 

The Cuarrman: If the bill is not passed to-day. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): We have a distinct understanding from the minister that 
we will have a new order of reference based on what you have given us? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Absolutely. 

j The CuatrmMan: The order of reference is as I have read it, that the annual 
report of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in the House of Commons on Friday, 
January 23, 1942, together with the annual report of the crop year 1939-40, be 
referred to the standing committee on agriculture and colonization. There has 
been no suggestion to alter that in any way that I have heard. 


Mr. Ross: It may involve an alteration. I think it should be up to date. 
I think it should be broad enough to take in part of this year’s operations. 


Mr. McNevin: There is a motion to have this order of reference stand. I 
_ think we should have it passed. 


The CuairMAN: That is the motion that is made. 

: Some hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The Cuartrman: All those in favour? Contrary, if any? I declare that the 
" 

iy 


- motion with respect to the order of reference standing for the time being is 
carried. 

Then may we proceed with consideration of Bill No. 13. 

On section one: 
; Mr. Doueuas: I wonder if the minister will explain to us what will be the 
3 relation between this initial selling price of 90 cents and the selling price that has 
_ been established, or the ceiling scheme that has been established by the govern- 
ment. If I may amplify what I have in mind; a Toronto paper carried an 
- interview some time ago in which Mr. Donald Gordon said that in spite of the 
_ fact that the price had been set at 90 cents he could assure the Canadian public 
_ there would be no increase in the cost of bread or flour. Now, that means 
_ that if the. base price of last fall—September 15th to October 11th—is going 
_ to be retained at 773 and the wheat board are going to pay an initial price of 90 
cents, either the miller is going to have to absorb it if the consumer is not going to 
_ pay more for flour and bread, or the government proposes to pay a subsidy of the 
difference between the seventy-seven and a fraction cent price and the ninety 
- cent price. I think we should have some idea as to how this scheme fits in. Is 
_.this initial payment to be the actual payment that is received for wheat sold to 
_ the domestic consumer, the miller; or, will they buy wheat at the old price and 
- make up the difference some way? : 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Douglas’ question: 
~ as'a member of the wheat subcommittee of the cabinet I have with my colleagues 
participated in discussions among ourselves and with those responsible for the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s ceiling prices referred to by Mr. Douglas. 
Now, my understanding is that these discussions are continuing and that they 
have about reached the point where I can definitely make a statement as to how 
that particular position will be handled. I have no doubt though that Mr. 
Gordon’s statement to the effect that bread prices will not be affected by this 
increased initial price to western farmers for wheat is correct—essentially correct. 
: Mr. Donnetty: There is no ceiling being placed on wheat? 
} Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Not that I know of. 
, Mr. Dovenas: Mr. Chairman, that is a queer statement to make; that there 
is no ceiling being placed on wheat. 
: Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Pardon? | 
Mr. Dovetas: I say, that is a queer statement to make; that there is no 
ceiling being placed on wheat. If Mr. Gordon’s statement is accepted at its 
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fare value the miller will have to be eh to buy wheat at the same price at : 


which he bought it in the base period— 

The Cuarrman: Order, please. 

Mr. Doveuas: —and actually that will be the ceiling, and the aerinen 
will have to subsidize the farmer to the extent of the difference between 70 and a 
fraction cents and the 90 cents; so that the 90 cents will not only be the maximum 
price but it will even be a subsidized price. Now, while I would like to have 


had this information before the bill passed, if that is the principle, that the ] 


government proposes to subsidize the difference between the basic price and — 
the initial price, it means first that there cannot possibly be any extra payment _ 


, 


going back to the participation certificate; the second thing it means is that we 


are taking from the Dominion Treasury some 12 and a fraction cents per 


bushel in order to give cheap wheat to the millers. Now, I am not going — 
to go back over what has been gone over in the house but I think it has been 


shown again and again that the millers have paid more for their wheat than 


they are paying now; that they have paid even more than 90 cents and have — 
still sold flour for even less than they are selling it at now; and they can afford — 


to pay a much higher figure for wheat than they are paying now, and if the 
government are going to subsidize them and give them wheat at 77 and a 


fraction cents a bushel and then make up the difference between what they pay — 


the farmer and the initial price, what they are really doing is subsidizing the 


milling industry out of the treasury department and giving them ridiculously ; 


cheap wheat. 


Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: I do not think Mr. Douglas is correct in his 4 


assumption, because as I said certainly no decision has been arrived at yet, — 


and there is a considerable body of public opinion to the effect that the very 


closest investigation should be made as to whether there is any necessity for 


the millers to buy cheaper than 90 cents. 
Mr. Dovauas: I submit it should be possible to peg the price on the 


exchange at 90 cents, just as it was pegged before at 70 cents; and that they 


could buy as they have bought in the past, and a: lot of them absorbed the 


difference. I can hardly believe the government are going to do it. When — 


they took off the—what was the payment—yes, the processing levy—they took 
that off, and if they felt they could not charge the processing levy they certainly 
- would feel that they could not carry the 90 cents. 

Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, I read the same statement or article as did 
Mr. Douglas, the one to which ‘he referred, and I wanted to point out that in 


it was stated that if the price of wheat rose as much as 52 cents per bushel— — 
that it could rise as much as 52 cents per bushel before it would affect the price 


of a pound loaf by one cent; so I think it was just answering that very question 
which you have brought up. 

Hon. Mr. MacKtnnon: Yes. 

Mr. Dovucuas: I would like to point this out—I agree with what Mr. Ward: 
said that you can raise the price 52 cents a bushel before it would raise the cost 
of a loaf of bread as much as one cent—however, I do not think the government 


quite agree or they would not have taken off the processing tax. On the same 


basis it is not likely that they will allow another 12 and a fraction cents on — 
a bushel of wheat without some adjustment if they are going to insist on — 


selling bread at the same price. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I do not want to go into this unnecessarily, but 


may I just draw to the attention of the committee and Mr. Douglas the changes _ 
that have been made in the regulations affecting the wrapping and delivery — 


and the packaging of flour; and the wrapping and delivery of bread and so esiMane ; 


Mr. Dovucuas: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I think that all has a bearing. 
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Mr. Doveuas: On the price of bread, not on flour. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, on the package method of distribution of 
flour. 

- Mr. Dovetas: Yes. | 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: On the flour packages in which it is put up for 
¥ ae and other matters of that kind; that will all have an effect on the price 
of flour. 

Mr. Farr: Might I ask the minister if in his opinion 90 cents a bushel 
is sufficient to guarantee the farmer his cost of production? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that question. 
I think it is quite safe and in order for me to say that I think 90 cents is all 
that can be paid at the present time as an initial payment on the price of wheat. 

The CHARMAN: On section 38. 

Mr. Farr: As to the 90 cents, we all agree that it is better than 70 cents; 
but it seems to me, judging by what the Minister of Agriculture said in the house 
_ the other day; that the farmer is not getting nearly the cost of production yet. 

_ He said that under present conditions that this was the very best that could be 
done if we are going to carry on our war effort. I still contend, as. I have been 
in the past, that there is no reason why the farmer should be penalized and others 
get cheap bread while they are still compelled to produce wheat far below 
-the cost of production. At the present time I favour 90 cents as being better 
than 70 cents; but if it were within my power to move an amendment—but, of 
course, not being a minister of the Crown, I cannot—I would certainly move 
an amendment that the price be put up to at least $1.00 a bushel initial with the 
view later of bringing it up to a parity price. That is my stand here. J want 
to make that clear. I don’t want to vote against the 90 cent price; because, as 
I said before, it is better than 70 cents; but I am certainly not satisfied with 
90 cent wheat. : | 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Chairman, in section 1; on what basis would 


t P quotas bé established for delivery—the same as last year? 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, on this matter of quotas, may I 
just refer briefly to the statement that was made by Mr. Perley: this is a matter 
which was very much more to the front in 1940 than it was in 1941 on account 
of the nature of the crop; and for that very reason the wheat board eannot 
tell what the quota system will be until they see the amount of wheat sown, the 
nature of the season, the nature of the growth and the prospects of the crop. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): But you have been following a certain system in 
working out these quotas for each crop? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: For each crop, yes. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Could you give us an idea of the system followed so 
that the farmer himself might be able to have some idea as to what is going to 
be possible? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I am advised by the chairman of the board Anat 
it would be impossible to do that until they have more facts. . 

Mr. Dovueuas:' Mr. Chairman, could I ask the minister just this question? 
Would it be possible to arrange to have regulations restricting deliveries brought 
down in the house, or in the hands of members, say at the time his estimates 
on the Canadian Wheat Board are being discussed? I think some opportunity 
should be given to us to see these regulations, not merely have them printed in 
the press the last week of July. I think we had an opportunity last year of 
discussing them in the house. I think it gives members a better understanding 
of them and it also gives the minister the reaction of the members from 
different parts of Canada. 
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The Cuarrman: May I just interject here: the matters Mr. Douglas raises, 


and also Mr. Ross, I think are pertinent matters which would be right within ~ % 
the scope of our reference as we continue in this committee. The amended order 


of reference which has been proposed when it is before us will afford us ample 
’ opportunity of dealing with all these various matters. 

‘ Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I can give a direct answer to the question asked 
by Mr. Douglas. If he will look at Order in Council P.C. 1802 I think the infor- 
mation is all set out there. } 

Mr. Ross (Souris): The farmers will not have any idea of what system 
they are going to make deliveries of wheat on, and they would like to know the 
system on which they are going to be able to make deliveries. I am operating 
a farm; last year the basis was 65 per cent of original acreage allowance. If I 
find that I am going to be able to produce 20 bushels to the acre I would reduce 
my acreage, and do it early. I am merely asking that so that the farmer can be 
given some idea as to what his commitments will be. Could that be indicated 
to us, approximately? 


The CHarrMAN: There, again, I suppose the figure depends on the crop— 


and conditions and cannot be fully determined until the 1st of September next. 
If they knew what the several factors involved were going to be they could 
probably give you some information on it now; but as matters stand I do not 
think they could do it now, nor do.I think you or anybody else could. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): We were given some information last year. 

Mr. Wricut: I think the minister or the board should make some 
announcement—it might only be on the same basis as last year, providing for a 
crop that is not over 280,000,000 bushels. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. MclIvor could give us a word on that point. 

Mr. MclIvor: If the members will recall, the minister referred to that in his 


statement. There is no desire on the part of the board to change the system. 


in so far as this basic acreage is concerned. There is some question as to how 
the quotas will be fixed, and that depends largely on the character of the crop. 
I would like to assure this committee that we will give that information 
to the farmers just as soon as we possibly can. | 

Mr. Dovucuas: Going back to the point raised by Mr. Wright: in the event 
of there being a smaller crop than 280,000,000 bushels, does the government 
propose to take all the wheat irrespective of quotas as it did last year? 

Mr. Mclvor: Our instructions are to take up to 280,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Doveuas: Irrespective of quotas that may be set? 

Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 


Mr. Perury: I think it is evident that we may expect some further pei 
in council and rules and regulations—conditions may develop. | 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yes. 


Mr. Perutey: The board would have to do that. I am quite willing to Hie 2 


it that way. Now, coming to this subsection (i) I just want to ask the 
minister with respect to ‘‘mills’’; if the word “mills” inserted there—what was 
the idea of inserting “mills”? They had no elevators, and they had mills. That 
may be a matter for Mr. MclIvor to deal with. Perhaps he could give us an 
answer to that. Could he indicate to the committee if the mills are stocked up, 


or will they be permitted to stock up with flour or wheat at the present basic 


price of the 31st of July? Will the board permit the mills, in maybe some of 
their large storage bins, to stock up wheat at the present price and carry it three 
or four months before milling—before the new crop comes in. I think it would 
be a great advantage if they were allowed to do it. I do not think they should be. 


Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Chairman, regarding the first part of Mr. Perley’s ques-. 


tion; the word “mills” was just put in to clarify the position. There was some 
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doubt as to whether a mill-elevator was a mill, or a mill was a mill-elevator; 
and it is merely put in there to clarify certain situations which arise. We had 
that argument last year. 
The second part of his question, as to the mills stocking up, tnust be linked 
necessarily with Mr. Donnelly’s point, as to the question of what price the mills 
_ will have to pay for wheat this coming year; and until such time as the position 
_is clarified I do not think I can answer your question as to what the board 
will or will not do. 

Mr. Peruny: It is quite possible, I know, for them to fill their space with 
_ wheat at the present time, with sufficient to carry them over for a long period 
of time. 

Mr. MclIvor: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we will do our best to protect 
the interests of the board and the country in regard to the mills or anyone else. 
4 The CuairMAN: ‘That situation would not affect the change in this amend- 
~ ment, would it? 
Mr. Mclvor: No, it has nothing to do with the amendment at all. 
4 Mr. DoNNELLY: Was not this amendment put in here to prevent the mills 
from taking wheat and mixing it; or, taking it out and shipping it again? 
Mr. MclIvor: No. 
Mr. Donnetuy: Is not that the section it comes under? } 
_- The Witness: No, Mr. Donnelly, that was put in; you see, it says: 
— “To regulate deliveries of all kinds of grain of producers to country elevators, 
loading platforms, mills, mill elevators.” Now, then, the question was raised 
last year as to the legal right of the board to regulate deliveries to a mill and our 
answer was that you were operating a mill elevator. They said, “We are not 
_ operating a mill elevator, we are operating a mill.” So there would be no doubt 
about it the word “mill” was put in the act. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. McIvor, can you give us some information as to how the mills secure 
their wheat to orind and fill export orders of flour at the present time? A mill 
may not have sufficient wheat say to grind to fill their order. How do they get 
the wheat, from the board; how do they get-it to fill the export order of flour?— 
A. I would be very glad to explain that situation to you, but I cannot do it 


- in fifteen minutes. If you want to raise that point when we meet again I shall 


_ be very pleased to answer it. 

The CHairMAN: We are at section 1 ey. 

Mr. Leaprer: Since you are on (e) I just wish to voice my objection, as I 
have done on previous occasions, in regard to the 90 cents that it is proposed 
to be paid for No. 1 Northern at Fort William. I do so because I feel in my own 
mind that a price of $1 should have been inserted in this bill; therefore I am 
taking this method of voicing my disapproval by moving an amendment which 
would delete the word ‘90” in section 1, line 18, and substitute the word “$1”. 
I move that as an amendment. 

The CHarRMAN: I point out to the committee— 

Mr. McCvuaic: That motion would be out of order because it involves quite 
an expenditure of money. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I shall have to rule that way. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: You have accomplished your purpose anyhow. 

The CHarrMAN: Shall subsection (e) of section 1 carry? 

Carried. 

On section (i): 

Carried. 
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On section 2: 

Carried. 

Shall the title carry? 

Carried. — 

Shall the preamble carry? 

Carried. 

Shall I report the bill? 

Mr. Doveitas (Weyburn): Before you report the bill may I say this? 
Once you report the bill we are all through. Before you report the bill I would 
move that the bill stand and we come back to the terms of reference. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I second that. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have the undertaking of the minister anyway. Mr. 
Douglas moves we reintroduce the motion providing for a further order of 
reference. Dr. Donnelly’s motion is before the committee. Are you ready for 
the question? ; ? 

Mr. Dovuguas (Weyburn): Is it understood that the terms of reference 
are now worded so that they cover the operations of the Wheat Board up to the 
end of the calendar year 1941? 


The CHAIRMAN: The terms of reference as I have them before me do 


not. Nobody submitted any wording to change that. If the minister wants 


to go so far as to say that he is prepared to agree to that, all right. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I would move that the terms of reference be amended 
to read, “the first six months of the 1941 crop.” 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Is there not such a thing as good faith any longer? 


The chairman of the Wheat Board has stated that he would be prepared to 
answer questions without any strict reckoning to any cut-off date as long as 
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in his opinion he feels it is in the best interest of Canada sy and the a 


operations of the Wheat Board to do so. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. May I ask Mr. Melvor a question with respect to the breakdown of 
brokerages that have been paid, brokerage fees paid up to date. Would that 
not be relevant under this order?—A. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the question 


‘of the breakdown of brokerages, if you have the breakdown of brokerages you | 
have the same kind of breakdown if you make it up to July 3/1, 1941, as you .— 


would if you make it to December 31, 1941. I just want to repeat again, as far 
as I am concerned, and I am sure my colleagues will agree with me in this, 


we would rather a thousand times over have the information put before this 


committee, such information as in our judgment we think should be given to the 
committee, brought up to the 31st December, 1941, than have any member 


of the committee consider that we were holding anything back. I think that — 


is clear; but I also want to couple with that that if you insist on the information 
being brought up to the 31st December, 1941, it means a good deal of work; 
it means that the board has to turn accountants over to it, stop doing the 
work they are doing on certain books and turn accountants into the task of 
getting the information up to the 3lst December. The information that is 


given up to July 31, 1941, is very clear, I think. Some of the members think 


it is not complete now; but we have all our working papers up to July 31, 1941, 


and if the members want these figures broken down, if they tell us ahead of time 


what they want we will have Mr. Findlay brought down here to give that 
information ; but there is no use having Mr. Findlay brought down with the books 


in Winnipeg and then be asked questions which it is impossible for him to answer — 


when he is here. That is a needless expense. Arie 
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I am absolutely in the hands of the committee. I put the question before 
- you as clearly as I know how, and we are quite prepared to be guided by the 
- committee with regard to the bringing of it up to date. I would suggest to your 
committee, though, that if you insist on the information being brought up to date 
~ you will have to accept the responsibility and it may be a serious one. That is 
all I have to say. 

Mr. Donneuiy: I should like to ask one question. 

Mr. Ross (Sourts): My amendment reads December 31, 1941. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Mr. Perley has referred to the brokerage charges made, 
and there has been a lot said about the hedging question. I should like to ask 
Mr. Melvor to bring down a detailed statement up to the 31st of July, 1941, of 
all the brokerage charges paid and also the hedging operations and give us what 
- it has cost you to carry wheat by the hedging operations and what it would cost 
- you if you had done it under the ordinary method, by what Mr. Hanson said were 
_ storage charges, so that the committee may be in a position to judge whether it 
has been more profitable to carry wheat by hedging operations or whether 
_ it would have been more profitable to carry it by the Sen any. storage method 
_ as Mr. Hanson suggested. 
| The Cuarrman: May I submit to the committee we are dealing with the 
terms of this order of reference. 

: Mr. McNevin: I want to say a further word on the point Mr. Perley has 
_ brought out, also Mr. Ross, in wanting this reference to read up to 31st December 
last. The main points in the conduct of the Wheat Board operations do not 
_ materially change from year to year, therefore if this reference takes us up 
_ to the end of the Wheat Board year it will serve our purpose. With regard 
to next year, as I said previously, we can carry on from there. ~ 

The CuatrrmMan: The amendment is before the committee. 

; Mr. Prerury: I should like to speak to the amendment and I should like 
_ to make one observation. My whole purpose in trying to get this information 
is to see whether there can be some system evolved to make a saving. It is 
costing us $60 millions to carry the crop of wheat this year, according to the 
- minister’s statement. I thought if we could evolve some way of saving storage 
charges or brokerage charges or whatever you like to call it, we would be doing a 
service to the country. However, if Mr. MclIvor is not willing to give us a break- 
down of these charges it would not be of any value to me. 

Mr. McIvor: Mr. Chairman, I object to Mr. Perley’s statement. I never 

at any time said that we were not willing to give you further information. 
% Mr. Pertey: Up to date. 
Mr. MclIvor: I am going to ask that that statement be withdrawn. 
Mr. Perutey: If the committe is not willing to ask you to do that. 
Mr. MclIvor: You said I was not willing. 
Some Hon. Mmempers: Withdraw. 
Mr. Pertey: I said that the committee is not anxious to get information 
of that character up to date. 

Mr. Gotpine: That statement should be withdrawn too. 

The Cuarrman: I think the committee is just as desirous of getting all the 
- information that it can secure with regard to the’ actual operations and the 
- details of operating the wheat board as any person. I mean the committee 
as a whole is anxious to get that. The whole question comes down to the method — 
of procedure. That may be altered from time to time but we have to have a 
limit to the extent to which the committee is going to go in looking for this 
- information. I do not believe this committee will itself want to be here all 
summer going through a full inquiry into the grain trade in order to answer 
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certain questions which ge been asked. If we can get the oxpladevigne ane eet 
the answers to the questions then I am sure the committee will ibe pretty well 
satisfied. 
Mr. Goupine: I think that statement, or Bore caresence, that Mr. Pealdy : 
has drawn that the committee is not anxious to get information should be — 
withdrawn. a 
Mr. Peruey: See how the vote goes. ae 
Mr. Goupine: I think it should be withdrawn. : sf 
Mr. DonNELLY: I agree with what Mr. Golding says. As a member. of this — 
committee I am quite anxious to get all the information that can be obtained; - © 
but I am not willing that the operations of the wheat board should in any way be — 
prejudiced or that their operations should in any way be hurt or interfered with. — 
I want all the information that I can get otherwise. 
Mr. Perury: Everybody wants that. 
Mr. Donnetuy: I resent statements of aah kind, that I do not want ~ 
information. , 
Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): The oben commissioner has said it will not — 
~ prejudice the board. I understood him to say it will not prejudice the operations — 
of the board to give information up to the end of the calendar year, therefore — 
no one is doing anything to prejudice the operations of the wheat board. . ‘ 
Mr. Goupinc: I still say in all fairness that Mr. Perley should withdnes 3 
that insinuation. a 
Mr. Pertey: You had better name me. > 
Mr. Gotpine: Mr. Perley is an old member of parliament and should not ~ 
make a statement of that kind. Are you withdrawing it? 4 
Mr. Ross (Souris): You have heard other members make false statements — 
and they have not withdrawn them yet. | 
Some Hon. Memprrs: Who? 
Mr. Ross (Sourts): Mr. Ward. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is all going down in the record. . 
Mr. McNevin: I want to find out everything that is possible as a member 
of this committee with regard to the wheat board but I am not prepared to 
‘interfere with or hamper the work of the directors of the wheat board; — 
therefore I am willing to wait for these details until the conclusion of next year’s. — 
business. That is all. § 
| The Cuamman: This proposed order of reference, may I say, was copied — 
' from the order of reference that is made in connection with the Canadian ~~ 
National Railways as a means of officially placing this matter before the — 
committee so that it might be further considered at another time. Now, the — 
motion is before the committee (read motion). x 


3 
: 
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Mr. Fair: Before this vote is taken may I say I am satisfied to have the 
information up to the end of December, 1941, if it will not in any way hurt the | 
operations of the wheat board. 4 

Mr. CHatrmMan: You will have to take that responsibility. ‘a 

Mr. McIvor: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say again what I said before, ~ 
that we have no objection to giving the information to the 31st of December, — 
1941. It won’t harm the position of the wheat board; it will make a great deal 
of work for the board because in regard to the July 31 position we have all the — 
working papers, with regard to the December 31 position it means getting a lot 1 
of our accountants to go over the books and bring these matters up to date. — 
We are just exactly in the same position as any other corporation, our books ~ 
are operated from the 1st of August to the Ist of August, and that is the position, 
and I am putting it up to you. 
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~The CHAIRMAN: The question is on the amendment. 
On a standing vote the amendment was lost. 
The CuHairMAn: I declare the amendment lost. 


Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a recorded voted on this 
matter. 


Mr. DecHene: I think if we had no record at all we would get on better. 

Mr. Douauas (Weyburn): Mr. Chairman, this committee was protesting a 
few moments ago that it wanted a full investigation. The vote should be put 
on paper. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. All those in favour of the amendment indicate 
by answering to the roll. 

Upon division the amendment was lost. 

Mr. Pertey: Does the minister vote on this? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I am not a member of the committee. 

The CHARMAN: ‘The vote is now on the main motion. 


Mr. Dovauas (Weyburn): That means that the investigation should be 
restricted purely to the 1988-39 crop and the 1939-40 crop. All I want to 
point out is that a few moments ago when we were asked that this should be 
understood, the Minister of Trade and Commerce said there was no faith in 
people’s promises. As a matter of fact, what we have done is the best proof 
that we should have something definite and understood. The minister indicated 
he was willing to have this matter investigated, and the wheat board com- 
missioner is willing, and the committee have restricted— 


Mr. McNevin: This is entirely out of order. 


Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): Iam speaking to the terms of the reference, and 
the terms of the reference specify what can be discussed. I protest that when 
the question was raised in the house the minister stated that we would have a 
full investigation, and neither of the government spokesmen here took any 
exception to extending the terms of the reference. I maintain that this committee 
itself is restricting its own terms of reference, and it is not going to make a 
very effective investigation. 

| The CHatrrMAN: The committee has done it. | 

Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: Mr. Chairman, as one who voted to restrict, | want to | 
make the matter perfectly clear as I understood it and as every member of this 
committee understood it. The minister has no objection whatsoever, and I 
do not think any member of the government has, to the most thorough investiga- 
tion possible being made into the handling of wheat by the wheat board or by: 
any other persons who are handling wheat in Canada. I do not think that par- 
liament or the wheat board has any objection to the very fullest possible 
investigation being conducted into all the operations in connection with orain 
in Canada. But the chairman of the wheat board has indicated to this committee, 
as has the minister, that there is a fully audited account down to the 31st day 
of July that covers all the activities of the wheat board down to that date 
and that that is available to everyone and available to this committee and 
can be made the basis of any investigation. The chairman has already indicated — 
that there will not be another fully ‘audited account until the 31st of July next 
which can also be brought before the agriculture committee at the next meeting 
of the house, if necessary, and can be gone into; but if this committee were to 
direct now that the investigation be extended down to the 31st day of December 
that means the putting of auditors on the accounts of the wheat board and making 
a special audit down to the 31st day of December, not to the 31st day of July, 
to cover the whole year, and that would merely be, in so far as concerns those 
of us who understand the operations of the wheat board and any changes 
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that have made in it since ie lst. of jay a ‘useless ompeneinue. eu 


board has already said that if any questions are asked in this committee which 


can be answered with the information available covering that period, even beyond © 


the 31st of July, he is willing to give the information after the Easter recess. 


There is going to be no restriction whatsoever. The only thing the vote meant — 


was that this committee is not prepared to put the government to the expense 


of making a special audit of the accounts between the 31st of July and the — 
31st of December which so far as I know means nothing at all in connection — 


with this investigation; and we so vote. 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): Mr: Chairman, the interpretation of the amend- 
ment by the Minister of Agriculture is largely drawn from his own imagination 
rather than from the words of the amendment which says that the committee 


shall have power to inquire into the operations of the wheat board up to and — 
including the 81st of December, 1941. It does not necessarily put the govern- — 
ment to the expense of making an audit. The committe would have an audit of © 


the books up to the 3st of December for any particular matter into which this 
committee decided to inquire, but the amendment only gives this committee 


power to inquire and does not say that the committee would require an audit 


of all the books up to the 31st of December. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Is there no internal audit during the year? 
' Mr. McIvor: Yes there is, but I want to put this to the committee, arising 
out of a remark made by Mr. Perley. He said: You have filed with the minis- 


ter—as I recall his remark—weekly audit reports. As far as Iam concerned you ~ 
can have all the audit reports up to the 3lst of December if the government, 
feel they should be available to you, but I know this that the minute Mr. Perley — 


gets that report he is going to say that that is insufficient and he wants an 
explanation of that figure and an explanation of the next figure, and it means 
turning the auditors into the board’s books to get all of this information. I want 
to make it clear that we are not hiding anything, but I want to put the responsi- 
bility for this with the committee. That is where the responsibility should be; 
not with me. 


The CHarrRMAN: Gentlemen, I simply point out again that the committee 


“is getting much more through this procedure than they would have got if they 
had dealt with the reference that was made to it by the house; this is much more 


far-reaching than dealing with the bill. Now, I will call for the vote on the ~ 


motion. 
On division the motion was carried. 
The CuarrMan: Shall I report the bill? Carried. 


chair. 


Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935.) 


: mone? Yq 
when money is very valuable. Putting auditors onto accounts now and “making 2 
a special audit to the 31st of December 1s not necessary. The chairman of the — 


=e 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p-m. to meet at the call of Bi a 


(This concludes the evidence taken on Bill No. 13, An Act to amend The | 1 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
Tuurspay, February 19, 1942. 


; evapivell —That the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization: 

_ Messrs: Authier, Aylesworth, Bertrand (Prescott), Black, (Chateauguay- 
_ Huntingdon), Blair, Cardiff, Clark, Cloutier, Cruickshank, Davidson, Dechene, 
Desmond, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Douglas (Queens), 
Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Hallé, Hatfield, 
_ Henderson, Lafontaine, Lalonde, Lapointe (Lotbinere), Leader, Leclerc, Leger, 
Lizotte, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), MeCuaig, McCubbin, 
~ McGarry, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.) Matthews, Mullins, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, 
Poirier, Quelch, Rennie, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex 
_ East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Rowe, Senn, Soper, Sylvestre, Turgeon, Tustin, Ward, 
_ Weir, Wright—60. (Quorum 20.) 

Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
- be empowered:to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 
_ be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observa- 
_ tions land opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 
Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, March 26, 1942. 


Ordered,—That the een of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in the 
- House of Commons for the Crop Years 1939-40 and 1940-41, be referred to 
_ the said Committee; that authority be granted to print, from day to day, 500 
- copies in English and 200 copies in French of minutes of proceedings ‘and 
evidence to be taken by the said Committee on the said Reports; and that 
_ Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 

: Attest. 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, March 27, 1942. 


Ordered, —That the name of Mr. Graham be substituted for that of Mr. 


: Turgeon on ‘the said Committee. 
q Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNH, 
Clerk of the House. 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1942.. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to sit while the House is 

sitting. 
Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 20 to 15 

members, and that Standing Order 63 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 

© Attest. 

C. W. BOYCE, 


For Clerk of the House. 
52835—13 


Iv STANDING COMMITTEE 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1942. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as a 
FIFTH REPORT 
Your Committee requests :— 


1. That it be empowered to sit while the House is sitting. 


_ 2. That the quorum be reduced from 20 to 15 members, and that Standing 
Order 63 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. G. WEIR, 


Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, May 13, 1942. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


E Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Bertrand (Prescott), Black 
_ (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Blair, Cardiff, Clark, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, 
~ Douglas (Weyburn), Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, 
_ Graham, Hatfield, Henderson, Lafontaine, Lalonde, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, 
_ MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, MecCubbin, McGarry, McNevin 
(Victoria, Ont.), Matthews Mullins, Perley, Poirier, Quelch, Rhéaume, Rickard, 


— Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Soper, Sylvestre, 


_ Tustin, Ward, Weir, Wright—45. 


¥ In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
and the following officials of the Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George MelIvor, 
_ Chief Commissioner; Mr. C. Gordon Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner; Mr. 
_ W. Charles Folliott, Commissioner; Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary; Mr. R. C. 
_ Findlay, Comptroller; and Mr. C. B. Davidson, Statistician. | 
The Order of Reference was then read by the Clerk and the minutes of the 
- previous meeting were read and adopted. 


4 The Clerk of the Committee was instructed to swear all the officials of the 
_ Wheat Board and this was done, with the exception of Mr. Davidson. 


The Report of the Steering Committee was presented by the Chairman and 
_ was adopted. 


‘On motion of Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), 


Resolved—That the Committee do, report to the House and ask that it 
be given leave to sit while the House is sitting and that its quorum be reduced 
from twenty to fifteen. 


On motion of Mr. Douglas (Weyburn), 


Resolved—That the Committee reconvene this day at 4 p.m., if permis- 
sion to sit is granted by the House. 


On motion of Mr. Donnelly, } 

Resolved—That the Clerk of the Committee do write and invite Hon. 
R. B. Hanson, M.P., Leader of the Opposition, to attend before this 
Committee. 


. Discussion followed, and on the question being put it was passed in the 
affirmative: Yeas, 25, Nays, 8. 


| Mr. George MclIvor, Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, was 
- recalled and examined on the operations of the Board. 


; At 1 o’clock, p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


isk STANDING COMMITTEE — 


Afternoon Session 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 pm. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, 


presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Betieand (Pros Dicieubaeee Donnelly, — 


Douglas (Weyburn), Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Graham, 
Henderson, Leclerc, Leger, McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mrs. Nielsen, 


Perley, Quelch, Rennie, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex East), Ross . 


(Moose Jaw), Tustin, Weir, Wright.—26. 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, } 


and the same officials of the Canadian Wheat Board as were in attendance at this 
morning’s sitting. 


Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board; again took the 
stand and was further examined. 


Motion: 


Mr. Diefenbaker moved, seconded by Mr. Ross ( Sotpsa)tPha all letters 


4 


and communications which have passed between the Cereals Division and the ~ 


British Government with the Department of Trade and Commerce and/or the 


Wheat Board in reference to the continuance of the present system of marketing : 


wheat be produced before the Committee. 


After discussion, Mr. Diefenbaker agreed that his motion should stand for ‘ 


further consideration. 


The Committee adjourned to meet again on Thursday, May 14, at 11.00 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, . 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 368,. 
May 13, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 


_ The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CuHarrMan: Gentlemen, the members of the Wheat Board are present | 


and will give evidence and answer questions from time to time. At the 
earlier session of the committee Mr. George Mclvor, the Chief Commissioner, 


was called and sworn. What is the committee’s pleasure with respect to the 
other witnesses? 


Mr. Dirrenpaker: I suggest that they should all be sworn. | 
The CHarrmMan: I think we should call all the members of the Wheat 


Board and swear them now so that they will always be available. May I 
_ therefore introduce to the committee the remaining members of the Canadian 


Wheat Board: Mr. George MclIvor, Chief Commissioner; Mr. C. Gordon Smith, 
Assistant Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. Charles Folliott, Commissioner; Dr. 
T. W. Grindley, Secretary; Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller, and Mr. C. B. 
Davidson, Statistician. 

I ask the clerk to swear these gentlemen as witnesses. (Whereupon the 
aforesaid witnesses were duly sworn.) 

The CHarrman: Having disposed of these preliminaries I propose that 
we get under way. When I showed Mr. Mclvor the suggested agenda he said 
he thought, after perusing it, that if he were permitted to give a general 
statement as to the Wheat Board’s method of operation and the manner in 
which it actually handles wheat and other matters that are partially covered 


in this proposed agenda, he might be able to clear up a lot of questions in 


the minds of many of the members. It is understood, of course, that these 
witnesses will be called before the committee to give any evidence they desire. 
What is the committee’s reaction in that regard? That is, having regard to the 
order of reference that has been made and having regard to the suggested 


' agenda which the steering committee has submitted to this committee, would 


this committee in turn be prepared to permit Mr. MclIvor to come forward 
and make a general statement of the Wheat Board’s modus operandi. (Agreed.) 


Mr. Georce Mclvor called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. MacKinnon, and gentlemen: 
I do not know whether I can qualify for that ten dollar word that Mr. Weir 
used a moment ago (modus operandi) but in discussing this matter with one 
or two members there was a feeling that if we could give an outline of the 
Board’s method of operation it might serve the purpose of clearing up the 
picture in respect to the method of handling wheat under the conditions that 
existed during the period of time to which this inquiry is directed. I recall 
to mind a few years ago appearing before the Saskatchewan Pool delegates, and 


after spending a whole afternoon on the subject of futures, I asked if there 
- was anyone else who had any questions to ask, and somebody got up and 


said the whole thing was just as clear as mud as far as he was concerned! 
You gentlemen are very familiar with the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 
This Act was as the result of the committee meetings of 19385. The Act 
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was set up providing for the handling of wheat by the Canadian Wheat ~ 
Board. It charges the Board with a number of very important duties. It 
says:— | 

The Board shall undertake the marketing of wheat in inter- 
provincial and export trade and for such purposes shall have all the 
powers of a corporation and without limitation upon such powers the 
following: — 


(a) to receive and take delivery of wheat for marketing - as 
offered iby the producers thereof; 


(6) to buy and sell wheat: Provided that no wheat shall be ~ 
purchased by the Board except from the producers thereof; 

(c) to store and transport wheat; 

(d) to operate elevators, either Hiehtly or by means of agents, 
and subject to the provisions of The Canada Grain Act or any 
other statute or law, to pay such agents commissions, storage 
and other charges, remuneration or compensation as may be 
agreed upon, with the approval of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners} 

(e) to pay to producers delivering wheat at the time of delivery 
or at any time thereafter as may be agreed upon such fixed 
price per bushel, according to grade or quality or place of 
delivery, as may be determined by the Board with the approval 
of the Governor in Council; and to issue to such producers 
when such wheat is purchased certificates indicating the number 
of bushels purchased, the grade, quality and the price, 


In the case of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, the price is 70 cents. Now, of 
course under the change in the Act that price ‘will be 90 cents. 


Going back to the country operations of the Board, the Board must provide 

according to this Act by means of agents or otherwise the facilities for 
producers to deliver their wheat to the Board, and that is done by means of 
a handling contract. Now, as I understand the question of the handling 
contract will come up later on in the proceedings, it is not my intention at 
_ this stage to deal with the terms of this handling contract. That no doubt 
will ‘be dealt with fully later on. We are also required to pay to producers — 
through these agents a fixed price for wheat, and that price in the case of No. 1 
Northern this coming year will be 90 cents; up to the present time it has 
been 70 cents. We are required to make that payment on the basis of either | 
Fort William or Vancouver, whichever has the lowest freight rates with 
regard to the shipment of wheat. 
As you all know, No. 1 Northern is not the only grade of wheat; there are a 
lot of other grades. The Board must fix a spread for the other grades in what they 
can determine as closely as possible to be the proper relationship between the 
grades. That is a very difficult task, and it is a case of judgment. You have to 
get some idea about the grades there are in the crop and then you have to try to 
project the position twelve months ahead to endeavour to get some idea of what 
the proper price equivalent should be between one grade and another. That is a 
very difficult task. Sometimes we err on the high side and sometimes we err on the | 
low side, because there is no way in which we can determine twelve months 
ahead as to. what those grades will actually bring in the market. 


Then having provided the means for the receipt of the wheat at country 
points through a handling contract the wheat is then held in country elevators — 
subject to orders from the Board. That is a very important point, because I 
think the impression has been left with some people that the elevator Sia Pilate y 
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take that wheat in and ship it when it suits them. That is not the case. The 

- Board order that wheat forward to the head of the lakes when there is a market 

and when it can be taken care of at the head of the lakes, or to the mills or to 
interior government elevators or to other points. 

Now, the elevator companies, and included are the pools and united grain 


growers, make reports to the Canadian Wheat Board as to the amount of wheat 


they receive as agents of the Board on behalf of the producer— 
Mr. Dovucuas: Weekly? 
Mr. Mclvor: Daily. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): The elevator agent when he took in that wheat 
issued a certificate? | : 

The Wirness: <A participation certificate, yes. 

Mr. Senn: As an easterner mav I ask this: You say that the basis of the 
price is at Fort William, and that the price to the producer would be much 
lower. Could you give us an idea of the range between the producer’s price and 
the price at Fort William —A. Well, if it is satisfactory I would prefer to deal 
with that when the handling contract comes up. I could give it to you now, 
but I think we can cover the whole range at that time. 

The wheat is shipped under instructions from the Board by the elevator 
companies either to Fort William, Vancouver, or the interior government 
- elevators or mills, depending upon where the Board requires it. Now, when it 
reaches Fort William the elevator companies are paid; and again, I would like 
to deal with the mechanics of how that is done when the elevator handling 
contract 1s dealt with. 

This wheat then is available for sale, and it is sold to the exporters or the 
millers or somebody who is in the market for wheat, and almost invariably a 
future is exchanged. I want to make that point very clear because there have . 
been some discussions on it. The future is exchanged for the same quantity 
that is sold. In other words, it is the custom of the Board to dispose of its 
wheat at Fort William and take back the same quantity of wheat in a forward 
position in.the form of a future. 


By Mr. Graham: 
Q. You get money for it?—A. Yes, we are paid for the actual cash wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. That is after it is in Fort William and ready for export.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. What is the extent of the future contract, for one month or for six 
months?—A. The future contracts might be October, November, December, 
May or July. 

(). What is the determining factor as to which method you adopt?— 
A. Probably it would be related to the time of the year in which the cash wheat 
is sold. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. It would depend on the futures the man held?—A. No; not necessarily, 
Dr. Donnelly. That would be a matter of the Board deciding what future they 
wished to exchange. 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. When you sell the cash wheat to an exporter you buy back futures?— 
A. We exchange. 
Q. You exchange another future?—A. We sell the cash wheat and take 
back in exchange a similar quantity of futures. 
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By Mr. Daehn 


Q. How many times is that process continued through the year?—A. I will . 


be glad to deal with that later on. 


Q. I wonder if you could answer that _ question now?—A. No; I won't 


answer it now, I will deal with it later on. I am dealing entirely with the 
mechanics of the operation. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. To get it clear, the daily report shows certain agents in the country having 
bought 2,000 bushels of wheat for account of the Board, and you get your as 
the next morning ?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you not sell a future then?—A. No, sir; not necessarily. 

@. It just remains in the elevator until you order it out, and there is no 
future contract until it is at Fort William?—A. No; that does not altogether 
apply. You might dispose of it and take back the futures if it is sold to a mill. 

Q. That is the same thing—A. No; it is not the same thing. If you sold to 
a mill you would be selling wheat for forward shipment and exchanging a future; 


— 
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and in the other case you would be sending it to Fort William and exchanging ! : 


a future. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


@. You do not purchase futures a cover the daily purchases of grain 
through the country ?—A. No. 

Mr. GraHam: I suggest that the best interests of the committee would be 
served by permitting the witness to complete his statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what I intended when I made the first 
suggestion. 


Mr. DierenBAKER: I would like to say I think that is the correct nfowedire: | 


but I did not appreciate the type of answer Mr. Mclvor gave to me: ‘‘No; I won’t 
answer it now.” That is hardly co-operative, I suggest. 


The Wirness: I shall be very pleased to change the word “won’t”. to the 
word “prefer”. I assure you I did not intend the word “won’t” to convey a 
refusal to answer your question. 

Mr. DierENBAKER: Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman: Proceed, Mr. Mclvor. — 


Mr. Mclvor: The wheat is at Fort William and the Board disposes of this 
wheat to exporters or millers or others, and they exchange futures. The wheat is 
shipped down, probably to eastern Canada, perhaps to Montreal or to Port 
Colborne, or to Toronto, or to the Bay Ports, and it is held in readiness for sale 
either to the market overseas or to the domestic mills. Under the present 
conditions the chief buyer of wheat is the Cereals Import Committee of the 
Ministry of Food, and their method of purchasing is by what might be termed 
block contracts in the futures markets., That is, they might buy, say, 40 million 
bushels of October wheat and a similar quantity of December wheat and a 
similar quantity of May wheat, whatever suits them in regard to their shipments. 

Now, on our books there is a sale made to the Cereals Import Committee of 
the Ministry of Food for this quantity of wheat; and remember that in the mean- 
time the wheat has been sent forward to the seaboard or to a saleable position by 
exporters. The exporters are offering daily to the Cereals Import Committee 
quantities of wheat: No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern,-No. 3 Northern, whichever 


the case may be. The Cereals Import Committee accept these offers if they see _ 


fit and advise the Board to give up on their behalf futures which have been sold 
to the Cereals Import Committee and which are shown on the books of the 


Wheat Board as a sale to the Ministry of Food. That fixes the price for the - 


actual sale of the cash wheat; in other words it is the basis of the price; the price 
is based on the original sale price of the futures. 
j ee 
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Now, an agent in Montreal (and I want to make it clear that this man is 
purely an agent of the Cereals Import Committee for the purpose of looking after 
the loading of the steamers) gets word of the boats that are coming in to load 
this wheat from the Cereals Import Committee and he informs the exporters of 
these boats, and the exporters load the wheat in accordance with the contract that © 
_ they have made with the Cereals Import Committee. That, in brief, deals with 
ca method employed by the Cereals Import Committee for the handling of the 
wheat. 

You have also a considerable quantity of business to neutral countries, 
probably 30 million or 35 million bushels a year. These neutral countries direct 
their enquiries to the various exporters. The exporters offer the wheat, and it is 
sold to them under present conditions probably f.o.b. the steamer at the ‘seaboard. 
; Also you have along the line the flour mills who are engaged in the business 
of milling wheat for shipment to the Ministry of Food and to others, and they 
purchase wheat either in an eastern position or at Fort William and move it down 
to the eastern position, and they grind it into flour and make their offers to the 
Cereals Import Committee. In the case of flour also the Cereals Import 
: Committee instruct the Wheat Board to give up the futures, which are their 
futures that they have purchased, to the flour mills, and by so doing the price is 
fixed. 

Now, : think, in a general way that gives an outline of the mechanics of the 

operation, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the committee is grateful to Mr. Meclvor for 
his explanation of the procedure that is followed in carrying the wheat through 
from the producer to the actual purchaser of it or the man who is going to use it. 
Are there any questions you desire to ask? 

_ Mr. Pertey: Should not Mr. MclIvor be permitted to Anish any other phase 
he intends to deal with, before questions are asked? 

Mr. Doveias: Would it not be better for Mr. McIvor to make his 
whole general statement now? ; 

The Wrrnuss: I have nothing more to say unless you desire that I should 
outline the mechanics. 

The CuHarrman: Mr. Mclvor has nothing further to add with respect to 
this particular phase. I presume that the other matters that will be dealt with 
will be discussed when we call them on the agenda. 


By Dr. Donnelly: 

Q. Have the Cereals Import Committee any reertsueae in this country 
who sells futures to them? A. They are sold to them by the board. 

Q. They contact you direct?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do the mills here contact you in the same way to buy their futures, 
or do they buy them in the open market, or how?—A. In regard to cereals? 

Q. Local mills?—A. Locals mills buy their futures in the open market. 

Q. Do the Cereals Import Committee come to you and buy their futures 
from you?—A. Yes. ) 

@. And when they buy their wheat they exchange those futures for the 
wheat they have taken, just the same as the local elevator companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they deal in practically the same way, you might say, as the local 
mills? The local mills govern the price of their flour entirely on what they 
pay for their future wheat.—A. That is right; that is the basis of their price. 

@. They know what the price of flour is going to be five or six or ten 
months from now because they have all these futures that they have bought up 
and are going to mill and make into flour?—A. You are referring now to 
domestic business? 
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Q. Yes?-A. The customary procedure is for them to offer out their flour — 


to the bakers, and so on, and then they cover their futures. Then after they 
make a sale of the flour they exchange those futures probably with the Wheat 
Board for actual wheat. 

Q. They go out in the country ee sell the flour at a price based on the 
futures?—A. Yes. 

@. And in the same way the price of flour in anand is governed by what 
the Cereals Import Board pay for.their futures in this country?—A. Plus the 
cost of getting it over to England. 

Q. Yes, but that is the governing factor in putting it up and down, coupled 
‘with the cost of putting it over there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the same thing as happened years ago in the elevators in 
the country: When the elevators years ago were running ordinarily the Grain 
Exchange or the elevator companies would buy in so much today, and the 
next morning they would wire to their representative on the Grain Exchange 
that they had bought so much wheat, and then they would sell the wheat?— 
A. They would hedge it. 

@. And this is practically the same thing? It helps to keep the spread 
between cash wheat and futures wheat down.—A. The policy of the mills 
in the old days to which you refer probably would be to buy the wheat in the 
pit at the same time that the elevator companies on behalf of the farmers would 
be hedging it. Very likely that would be part of the buying— 

Q. And originally the necessity of having the Grain Exchange, as was 
illustrated by the Stamp Commission, was to help the farmer because a farmer 
would sell his wheat today and might not be able to deliver it for two months 
to the elevator company, so they would say: “By two months it will go up 
10 cents or 15 cents, and I have to have a spread between cash wheat and 
future wheat.”—A. I was not in the trade in the old days, but I am told 
that in the old days before the futures market there was a wider spread than 
that which prevailed after the futures market was established. 

Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): Is Dr. Donnelly giving us a brief for the Grain 
Exchange or is he examining the witness? 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


@. You said that between 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 bushels of our wheat 
was sold by exporters to neutral countries?—A. Yes 

@. And about 50,000,000 bushels for domestic consumption?—A. About 
45,000,000 for human consumption. 

@. For human consumption?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any figure on the amount of wheat delivered that is used 
otherwise?—A. Of wheat delivered? 

Q. Yes?—A. I will get that figure for you, Mr. Ross. 

Q. What I want is the amount of wheat actually sold to the Cereals Import 
Board and the amount of wheat sold to us—A. The Cereals Import Committee 
or the British Ministry of Food are purchasing practically all of their supplies 
from Canada, and the total amount that they purchase over the year in the 
form of wheat and flour would be somewhere around 200,000,000 bushels; 
they are purchasing practically all their wheat from Canada at the present time. 

Q. If the figure is 200,000,000 bushels for the Cereals Import Board, the 
_ balance would be between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 bushels of wheat sold in 

Canada for all purposes?—A. Probably 100 000 000. . 
Q. Pretty nearly a proportion of one- -third and two- thirds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. Could you explain how it is that before the war firms in New Brunswick 
could buy flour from England cheaper than from Canadian mills?—A. Well, 


- lam not sure what the reason would be, but I know that prior to the war there 
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was some very cheap wheat sold by France and other countries to Great Britain 
at very much lower than our prices and it was a different quality of wheat. 
I do not know whether that is the reason. What type of flour would it be, 
ordinary hard wheat flour? 

~ Q. I could not answer that.—A. (No response). 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would it not be on account of the freight rates?—A. Frankly I am not 
sure of the explanation. 


By Mr. Senn: 


(. You mentioned the word “exporter” a number of times. What is the 
status of the exporter? Does he come in as the middleman between the board 
and the British Cereals Import Board?—A.:He purchases the wheat at the 
head of the lakes and transports it to the seaboard and sells it to the British 
Cereals Import Committee. 

@. Is it necessary to have an importer in there?—A. The British Imported 
Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food have already stated that they are 
very satisfield with the present system and want the present machinery 
maintained. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


(. Would that be in the form of a letter?—A. Well, I think it was a cable. 
@. That is the one that was tabled in the house?—A. Yes.: 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q@. At the outset in 1936 did not the British Cereals Import Committee or 
whoever acted for the British government then suggest that they close the 
market?—A. In 1936 they were not in existence. 

@. I mean as soon as the war broke out, in 1989?—-A. No; I do not think so. 

@. That is, as soon as the war broke out when they closed the market 
in Great Britain did not they ask that the market in Winnipeg be closed?— 
A. They were very well satisfied. 

| Q. For a time did not they ask it to be closed? Mr. Euler gave us to 
understand in the house that for about three months they were pressing for 
the market to be closed in Winnipeg, and then there was some arrangement 
made whereby they were satisfied?—-A. You may have to ask Mr. Euler for the 
answer to that question. 

@. You ought to know. You were in charge of the board?—A. I have 
nothing to do with closing the market. 

@. You were operating for the Canadian Wheat Board?—A. Yes, but the 
question of policy involved in closing the market is not in my field. 

. Was there not a representation by the British government during the 
fall of 1989 to close the market?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is there any correspondence with respect to that period?—A. I do not 
know. | 

Mr. Pertey: Does the minister know? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I have no such correspondence. No such request 
was brought to my attention, nor do I know that there has been any such request. 
I want to be very definite on that. I never heard that such a request was made 
In any way. 

Mr. Prertry: Mr. Euler was the minister at the time, of course. 

The CHairMAN: Where did Mr. Euler indicate that? 

Mr. Prertey: In the house, in answer to myself. 


Mr. DonneELLy: In the fall of 1939? 
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Mr. PERLEY: ie may have been during that winter session. I think lean | 
find it in the record. ms 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
: Q. In, any event, Mr. MclIvor, you swear that the matter was never 
brought to your attention?—A. I do not recall it. 
@. That is so important that you would remember it?—A. No; I do not 
know that I would. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Could not that part of the cable be given to ae It was given to 
you in the house, was it not? 
Be Qs No other than the statement A the minister. There were other 
matters in the cable of a confidential nature—A. I think the cable was read 
into Hansard. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


@. Would they be sending cables to you, Mr. MclIvor, or would they go 
to the minister?—A. They would go to the ee To what cable do you 
refer, Mr. Perley? : ONG, 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. When we asked the minister with respect to the price he said this 
information was in a cable that contained other matters of a confidential 
nature which he could not reveal—A. You asked me, Mr. MacKinnon, to cable 
on behalf of the government, and the reply was directed to me? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: That was during my tenure of office. I thought 
you were asking about some cable that arrived in 1939. 


Mr. Preriry: I was asking about the first three months after the war. 
I asked Mr. Mclvor if he recalled that when the British government closed 
the market they suggested that the same thing take place in Winnipeg. 

The Wirness: As far as I am aware there was no such request made by 
the British government. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Then you say there is no representative of the British Cereals Import 
Committee in Canada except the shipping agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you do not care to give his name?—A. Oh, yes: Thomson 
and Earle. 

Q. The man’s name is Mr. Gowans, is it not?—A. Yes. | 

@. And he is the forwarding agent?—A. He is the shipping and forward- 
ing agent. 

Q. I thought there was another gentleman there. Have not the British 
government a direct representative in Montreal looking after shipping for the 
Ministry of Shipping?—A. As far as the Cereals Import Committee are 
concerned the man who looks after their shipping is Mr. Gowans of Thomson 
and Earle. | 

Q. He is the forwarding agent who is supposed to get the wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. But is there not another man who looks after the shipping business: 
and informs him where the ships are?—A.I think so; I think the British 
Ministry of Shipping have an agent in Montreal. 

Q. But he has nothing to do with futures or anything like that?—A. No. 

Why is it necessary to have any futures trading or exporters in it 

at all?—A. Well, strictly from the standpoint of the operations it is appar- 
ently much more satisfactory to the British Ministry of Food; and certainly — 
from the standpoint of the Wheat Board it is more economical. 
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Q. Then when Mr. Gowans gets the information that there are ships from 
_ the representative of the Ministry of Shipping he has to get the wheat, and 
_ you say he has to instruct you or somebody else to buy some futures?— 
A. No. I did not say that. | 

Q. Then where does he get the wheat from?—A. I said that in the first 
instance the Canadian Wheat Board sells the Import Cereals Division of the 
British Ministry of Food a round lot of wheat. 


By Mr. Ward: : 
Q. On the open market?—A. No; direct. Now, the exporters carry the 


_ wheat from Fort William to the seaboard, and they offer the various grades 


of wheat. overnight to the Import Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food. 
The Import Cereals Division make their purchases as they see fit, and they 
tell the Wheat Board to give to these exporters part of the futures which 
have already been sold to the Import Cereals Division, thereby reducing 
the quantities of their purchases. | 


By Mr. Perley: | | 

Q. Who deals for the British Cereals Import Committee in these futures? 
—A. They deal direct. - 

Q. With whom?—A. With the Wheat Board. 

Q. Then you must have somebody clearing a trade through the clearing 
house representing that sale?—A. Yes, but the British Import Cereals 
Division have nothing to do with that. They merely tell us to give these 
futures up to the exporters from whom they purchased their cash wheat. 


By Mr. Wright: 
@. And if there is a difference in price, what happens?—A. They pay us 
the difference. | | 
The CHairMan: May I suggest that each member speak a little louder. 


By Mr. Perley: 
~ Q. Coming back to the flour mills, you say the Imported Cereals Division 
instructs the Wheat Board to give up the futures to the mills?—A. That is right. 

Q. In sufficient quantity to grind flour to fill an order to Britain?—A. The 
mills already probably have put their wheat in saleable positions in eastern Can- 
ada, in a grinding position in eastern Canada, and they grind the wheat into flour 
and offer it overnight to the Overseas Imported Cereals Division; and when they 
purchase the flour from the mills they tell the Wheat Board to give to the mills 
the amount of wheat against which they have ground the flour. _ 

Q. Then they practically hold all the wheat that the Wheat Board have? 
They can instruct the Wheat Board to give the wheat to Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
exporters, mills, or anybody else?—-A. They would not instruct the Wheat 
Board to give it to anybody except those from whom they purchased the actual 
wheat or flour; there would be no object in doing so. 

Q@. If the mill had wheat that they purchased from the Wheat Board and 
made a sale of flour to the British people and did not require wheat from the 
Wheat Board and ground their own, what about that?—A. Do you mean that 
they would have it unhedged? | 

Q. I mean they have bought wheat and possibly have it unhedged. The 
millers independently of any board have their own wheat.—A. They probably 
have the wheat on hand and have it hedged on the futures market, say at Port 
Colborne? 
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Q. Sold for future delivery: that is the hedge?—A. Prdbabty No. 1 Northern — 
wheat on hand at Port Colborne, which they have hedged into May, and they — 
would be making their offers overnight to the Imported Cereals Division and 
the Imported Cereals Division would accept, say, 2,000 barrels of flour— — 

Q. In that case, then, they sell their hedge and they are sellmg their wheat 
in flour. Now, as I understand it, they should not do that. The miller is in a 
different position from the ordinary exporter in hedging in the sale of flour?— 
A. No; the mechanics are exactly the same. 

(. He sells the flour to the British people, and it requires so many million 


bushels of wheat to grind the flour. What is the first deal the miller makes 3 


after that?—-A. It all depends on whom he is dealing with— 
Q@. He. has not any wheat at all?—A. Do you mind if I finish. If you are 
talking about the Imported Cereals Division the miller has no wheat, we will 
say, using your own illustration, but the Wheat Board have on hand millions 
of bushels of futures which are owned by the Imported Cereals Division because 
they have purchased those figures from the Board. They say to the miller: 
“We want to buy 10,000 barrels of flour,” and the price is fixed, the basis is 
the futures price. The miller takes back from the Imported Cereals Division 
through the Wheat Board, because the Wheat Board have this wheat on hand 
for the Imported Cereals Division, an equivalent quantity of wheat against the 
flour that was sold. Now, to go back for a moment and perhaps clear up the 
question you have asked: The miller has probably already shipped down to 
his mill at Port Colborne four million, five million or ten million bushels of 
wheat against which he has a hedge in the May future. So that after he has sold 
his flour to the Imported Cereals Division he is even on that particular quantity 
of flour he has sold because he has got back his future which was the property 
of the Imported Cereals Division to the extent of the amount of flour he has. 
sold. | 

Q@. I cannot understand that exactly either, because I think if the miller has 
his own wheat he could grind it without having to deal in futures at all. The 
Imported Cereals Division of the Board are forcing the miller into trading.— 
A. Not at all. The Imported Cereals Division of the British government have 
contracted ahead to buy a certain quantity of wheat. 

@. Contracted with whom?—A. With the Wheat Board in the futures 

market. They do not, to my knowledge, buy wheat outside of that contract. 

‘They have already arranged that contract, probably with their treasury and 
other officials. ‘That fixes the basis of their prices. And in trading with the 
miller they would say to the miller: “Now, we have already fixed the basis of 
the price of this wheat.” 

Q. What do they say to the miller: “We want you to grind our wheat?”— 
A. No; they do not say that at all. They say: “We have already fixed the 
basis of the price of this wheat. We want you to take from the Wheat Board 
a certain quantity of futures which fixes the price for the actual flour they sell.” 

Q. In other words, the miller is now a grister for the British government. 
—A. No. 

Q. They tell him where to get the wheat.—A. Oh, no. 

Q. He is just a grister—A. Oh, no; he is not. 


By Mr. Ward: 


Q. Would any milling company ae one million bushels of wheat from the 
producers without hedging if they could? A.—I am sure their banker would not 
let them, Mr. Ward. : 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Mr. MclIvor, suppose the Cereals Import Board purthased 10,000 barrels 
of flour from a miller in Canada, they can either have the wheat delivered by the 
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Board to that miller, or they can get the Board to trade back futures against 
_ wheat held by the miller in a similar position—A. Would you mind asking that 


question again, please? 


P Q. If a miller had no wheat at all the Imported Cereals Division could ask 
your Board to deliver sufficient wheat to the miller to be ground and shipped 
overseas for them?—A. In the first place the wheat we have for them are 
futures. Say we sold them May futures and they are the purchasers of May 
futures, we are under their instructions to wait until May and get delivery of 
wheat on the futures and turn it over to any mill that the Imported Cereals 
Division directs, but that is not the way they want to handle their business. 
Q. They handle it altogether on futures?—A. Yes. ' 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Ward substantiates exactly what I said, that the millers are now 
gristers for the Board or the Imported Cereals Division. They have to grind 
' that wheat.—A. No. 

Q. Under ordinary circumstances here is the miller who offers flour for sale 
over night or at any time, and he gets an acceptance of an offer which requires 
say one million bushels of wheat to be ground?——A. Yes. 

Q. Does he not in ordinary times immediately or the next morning after he 
gets acceptance of that order by cable give some broker an order to buy one 
million bushels of wheat, and as the broker buys the futures he then gets ‘another 
- broker to get the cash wheat for him, and as he gets the cash wheat he exchanges 
the futures?—-A. Under ordinary conditions? 

@. Yes. A.—Yes. 

Q. Then explain why we have to have this different system now?—A. Because 
the Imported Cereals Division prefer to buy their wheat in a round quantity in 
the form of futures and instead of going into the pit, as you suggested in your 
illustration, daily or forcing the miller to go in there to cover his flour sales, they 
tell the Wheat Board to give up to the miller a certain quantity of wheat which 
fixes the basis of the price of the flour they buy. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
Q. Wheat futures?—A. Yes. _ | 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Then that eliminates the first option trading of the miller?—A. Not 
necessarily. A miller may have already shipped and probably would have shipped 
his wheat forward to his mill and had it hedged in the futures market. 

Q. He is not grinding his own wheat in this case?—-A. No; but he is putting 
his wheat in position where he offers it for sale to anyone whether it is the 
Imported Cereals Division or Portugal or anybody else. He is a miller. 

Q. He has not enough wheat to fill this order?—-A. He may have. 

Q. He may have not?—A. One mill cannot fill the whole quantity that the 
wheat board has sold, but he has enough actual wheat apparently in position 
to fill. | 

@. His own wheat?—A. Yes, he has the wheat purchased and hedged in the 
Winnipeg market. 

Q. Then why has he to accept it from the Board? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): He exchanges it. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. He insists on getting rid of the Board’s wheat?—A. Oh, no. Let us say 
he has purchased one million bushels of No. 1 Northern and he has exchanged 
it for May, has purchased No. 1 Northern and given up the May: He has the 
wheat at Port Colborne. He does not know what orders he is going to get, whether 
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they come from the Imported Cereals Division or hie they come from, and the | 
Imported Cereals Division give him an order for a sufficient quantity of flour 
to use up that one million bushels, we will say, and they say to him: “You take 
from the Board one million bushels of futures,” which closes out his futures 
position. You sell to the Imported Cereals Division the equivalent to one million 
bushels in the form of flour, which disposes of his actual wheat; so that so far as 
that transaction 1s concerned that is finished. 

Q. Take the wheat he has at Port Colborne? 

The Cuatrman: His own wheat or Board wheat? 


Mr. Pertey: What the witness said he has hedged. 

Q. He takes a contract for a neutral exporter of flour and does not want to - 
use that wheat?—A. After he accepts the contract for neutral business he then 
purchases an additional quantity of wheat and moves it forward to his mills from 
Fort. William to take care of his neutral business. When he has purchased that 
quantity of wheat he is short in the May futures against that quantity, and he 
makes an exchange when he purchases the actual wheat. He sends his trader 
into the pit and buys in an equivalent amount to cover his sale to the neutral 
countries. He is not exchanging with the Board unless we sold it. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


@. The first deal does not go through, does it?—A. In ae first deal he 
probably purchases from the board to fill this neutral business 300,000 bushels 
of No. 1 Northern wheat and gives back to the board 300,000 bushels of May 
futures, and the board may elect to sell out that 300,000 bushels of May 
futures the next day if they think it is good business; but in the meantime. 
in order to cover his position, having made a sale of flour he would enter the 
market and buy in 300,000 bushels of futures. 

Q. If we get to the end of May-and the board is already sold out and they 
have not any futures, what happens? They could not give the futures to 
the miller?—A. But they have already disposed of that 300,000 bushels, on the 
illustration you gave. They have sold out the 300,000 bushels on the market. 

Q. I cannot see it.. There is one future deal you certainly can eliminate. 
—A. How?’ 

Q. The miller’s deals in exporting his flour—-A. But the Import Cereals 
Division say they prefer to purchase futures in round lot quantities from the 
» board. ; 

Q. Then it is just an exchange? It does not go through the clearing house? - 
—A. It goes through the clearing house. 

Q. How many brokers would you use in the transaction?—A. I do not 
know; we use a lot of brokers. ; 

Q. You can tell us that later?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. How many brokers are paid commission from the time the Bae 
leaves the farmer’s hands until the time the Import Cereals Board finally 
gets the actual wheat in their hands, and what is the amount of each one of 
those brokerages or commissions?—A. We have those figures, Mr. Wright, 
that we shall come to later. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. I asked you to present those figures?—A. Yes. 


The CuairMANn: Those figures are being kept in mind. If the members 
of the committee have any further questions to ask this gentleman, it would | 
be preferable to do so now. 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
~ Q. I would like you, Mr. Mclvor, to take that general movement of the 

heat again and explain one or two things that are not clear to me. I under- 

stood that when the wheat comes to the head of the lakes, the Wheat Board 

‘sell it, sell cash wheat?—A. Yes. 

 Q,. On the open market?—A. We would sell it through a broker to whoever 

wishes to buy it. 

@. On the exchange?—A. Yes. 

Q. And take futures for it?—A. Yes, exchange it for when futures. 

: Q. Who owns the wheat when the wheat is sold?—A. The actual wheat is 

owned by the purchaser and he has a hedge in the futures. 

Q. You said this wheat would be sold to exporters, millers, and others. 
What did you mean by that?—A. Well, you might have a man who is not 
actually an exporter, but just a shipper of wheat for use in Ontario or something 

of that nature. 


“By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
Q. Or a terminal elevator operator?—A. Yes, or a terminal elevator operator 
in eastern Canada may purchase this wheat and put it in his own elevator. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. And it is bought to some extent by speculators.—A. The actual wheat? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; it is not likely that they would buy the actual wheat; 
a speculator might possibly buy the futures. 

| Q. When the Wheat Board get an order from the Import Cereals Division 
to dispose of a certain number of futures, as I understand it the Import 
Cereals Division really buy the actual wheat through the exporters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all the Wheat Board does‘is turn the wheat future over to the 

exporters so that they can dispose of that wheat?—A. Yes, 

Q. And the Wheat Board take these futures in exchange for the cash he 
but there is only a percentage of the wheat sold to the Imported Cereals 
Division?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not sold all the wheat the Wheat Board has taken delivery 
of?—A. Yes. 

@. Assuming there is no demand for the May futures the Wheat Board 
has taken, what happens when May comes? Do you take delivery of that 
wheat?—A. We might, or might switch it into a further futures contract. ; 

@. How often would that happen before the wheat was finally disposed 
of ?—A. I do not know, Mr. Douglas; that would depend entirely on the demand. 
We have to carry so much wheat. There is only a limited demand. I do not 
know-how often it would be done.. 

Q. Looking at it from a layman’s point of view am I clear that the Wheat 
Board sell this wheat which originally is their wheat and for which they paid 
the producer, sell the cash wheat and take a contract for future delivery, and 
when that contract is up they sell it and take another futures contract and 
that might continue indefinitely for a considerable period of time?—A. We 
might, or we might take delivery of the wheat in the future position; it is a 
question of saving money. I will illustrate it to you: 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You have a list of all your dealings in futures there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you will give to the committee later on. I would like to give you 
an illustration if I may: The Wheat Board have actually Ay on hand, we 
will say, on the Ist October. 
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By the C hen an: 


Q. Delivered to it from the grain Et a oa Delivered from the pro- 
ducers through the grain companies. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : | 

Q. Which you have not sold?—A. Yes, to the extent of several hundred 
million bushels. 

Q. That means that you do not sell all the wheat that comes to the head 
of the lakes?—A. We sell the actual wheat; but let us, for the sake of the 
illustration say we have all the actual wheat on the Ist October: we know that 
we have to carry the bulk of that wheat over until May because there is not a 
market; there is no way of disposing of it, and we know, for the sake of 
the illustration, and using a round figure here, that it is going to cost us 6 cents 
per bushel to carry it in storage and pay interest. The actual wheat must be 
stored in elevators, and we have to borrow money from the banks, having already 
paid for the wheat. Now, the relationship between the October future and the 
May future is 5 cents; in other words, the May future is at 5-cent premium over 
the October future. From the standpoint of good business it is far better for 
the board to dispose of that actual wheat on the Ist day of October in exchange 
for similar wheat in May in the form of a future than to carry it for that 
_ period, because on one basis we are paying 6 cents for carrying it and on the other 
basis 1t costs us 5 cents. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. If you are going to lose money by holding it in storage, how does the 
person buying it make a profit?—-A. You mean the other end of the deal? 

Q. Yes.—A. The other end of the deal is simply this, that there is com- 
petition among elevator companies for wheat to store, and they would prefer 
to pay 5 cents a bushel, prefer to earn 5 cents per bushel for storage rather 
than not purchase it and perhaps leave their space empty. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


'Q. To carry it one step farther, when we come to October you have Feed 
of this wheat in order to save the storage. It proves that 6 cents is too much?— 
A. That is fixed by statute. — 

@. When you come to May and you find that some of that wheat has not 
been disposed of, the futures having been disposed of, what does the Wheat 
Board do, take delivery of the wheat or take the July futures or October 
futures?—A. In the meantime we have probably sold— 

Q. Say 70 per cent?—A. —some of the May futures, but we are ejcuar 
of the balance. We would make the best deal we coud from the standpoint 
again of the benefit to the board. If we knew that we had to carry the bulk 
of that wheat into July and could transfer it to July at a saving, we would 
transfer it into July; in othér words, at less cost than if we took delivery 
and carried it into July, again going back to the original illustration. And 
the situation would be that we would elect at that time as to whether we were 
going to take delivery or to transfer it into July, and it would depend on what 
was the most beneficial from the standpoint of the board. | 

Q. It is possible, then, that a bushel of wheat could be sold or a waggon- 
load of wheat could be sold by the Wheat Board at Fort William and a future 
contract taken, and if that future had not been disposed of to the Cereals 
Import Committee you might take another future in May, July and October. 
In other words the board merely keep on selling and buying futures?—A. No. 
I would like to answer that question in this way: In some cases, as far as we 
are concerned, if it'is better business to take delivery of the wheat or to hold 
the actual wheat we would hold it, but if we can switch it to the futures market 
_at a saving we would do that rather than hold the actual wheat. — 


t 
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Q. But it is possible that under some circumstances you would, without 
ever actually taking the wheat, continue for a period of time selling these 
futures and buying them back rather than taking the actual delivery of the 
wheat if the wheat were not sold?—-A. There has been a good deal of discussion 
about this “buying back” business. I would rather say we would exchange it. 
R tad You might continue to exchange it for a considerable period of time?— 
es. 
j @. In that event the Wheat Board does not own the wheat at all, it 
only holds the futures?—A. We hold a contract for future delivery. 
Q. Then on that basis what wheat does the Wheat Board actually store? 
We have the Wheat Board report here with large sums for storage. If the 
Wheat Board always disposes of the wheat at the head of the lakes and takes 
futures, what wheat is being stored by the Wheat Board?—A. Probably country 
elevator stocks and the wheat that we have not disposed of and taken futures 
for. As I said earlier, probably we would be carrying some actual wheat and 

carrying some futures. 

Q. That is;wheat that is in the process of being sold as quickly as you can 
dispose of it on the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not the policy of the baa to hold that wheat any length of 
time?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


: @. At each period when you have een on your hand you are able to sit 
down and figure out how you can have that carried to a future period to the 
best advantage?—A. Yes. 

| @. And you may carry it as actual wheat or as futures?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


Q. But even if you had some of the Perit at the head of the lakes 
full, and had no immediate demand from the Imported Cereals Committee 
you would still sell that cash wheat and move it out from the head of the 
lakes to wherever the purchaser wanted to take it?—-A. If you did not have 
a demand from the Imported Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food the 
exporters are constantly moving wheat to the seaboard to have it in position 
to dispose of it when the demand materializes. © 

Q. When the Imported Cereals Division come and buy from your board 

- wheat futures, what is the basis of the price?—A. That is a matter of negotiation. 

Q. Is it related at all to the market and the price which those futures 
were bough for on the market?—A. Not necessarily: All factors are taken 
into consideration. 

Q. In other words, the open market actually does not set the price at 
which you dispose of that wheat?—A. It does not actually set the price, that 
is correct; but you always consider the open market price and other factors. 

Q. But it is not the determining factor?—A. It is one of them, but not 
necessarily the determining factor. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Douglas, may I interject a question here? 


Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): Yes. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Do circumstances arise when storage conditions are such that your 
ability. to make a good deal to hold wheat as a future is limited? For 
instance, if the storage facilities were filled up at the head of the lakes and 
the grain companies that wished to store grain down there were unable 
to store it, there would be a greater likelihood of your being required to carry 
actual wheat than being able to sell it as a future?—A. That is right. 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


Q. You said that this system of handling the wheat in ihe futures marke 4 
was quite satisfactory to the British Ministry of Food, and that it was more . 
economical to the Wheat Board. When you say it is more economical to the 
Wheat Board have you reference to this matter of storage?—A. Yes. 


i‘ 
Q. But it costs you less to take a contract for future delivery than it does 
to pay the storage rates?—A. Yes. % 


Q. Is that the only reason?—A. Of course, this question is a ranties of § 
government policy, and you are discussing now the question of the futures 2 
market versus some other system of handling wheat. | as 

Q. Would it be fair to put it this way, that the only reason it is more - 
economical is because the spread between futures and cash wheat is less than % 
storage charges, and if the storages charges were less it would not be more 
economical?—A. I do not know that that necessarily follows, because supposing — 
you did reduce the storage charges, you might reduce the spread. 

Q. Mr. Quelch, I think, asked a question on that point. He said the man 
who takes it for less than storage is not taking it for his health. He wants to — 
carry the wheat for the purpose of ae something out of it?—A. (No 
response). 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In that case it is a question of half a loaf being better than none—A. 
(No response). 


: Sax me = rks, 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. Following up the idea of it being more economical in your opinion, Mr. — 
Melvor, what is the advantage to the producer who sells this wheat to the — 
board of handling it to the futures market?—A. What is the pa to the — 
producer? ; 


Q. Yes, who sells the wheat to the board?—A. I think the advantage in 
dollars and cents is very substantial provided there was payment, Mr. Douglas. 
If there was an over-all payment the advantage to the producer would be 
substantial in dollars and cents. If the government are paying the bills it — 
- reduces the government bill. me ey ae 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : | 

Q. Where is the saving made? Who really carries the futures and takes — 

up the slack and the loss in this transaction if you save that much money.— ~ 

A. The elevator companies take it. If you closed the market you would have _ 
one statutory storage rate all over Canada. 


Q. But the elevator companies are more responsible for the future trading a 
than anybody else?—A. No; I do not know that I would agree with you. Iam ~ 
inclined to think that some of the elevator companies would rather have the 
futures market closed because they get the statutory rates; I do not know. | ‘ 


By Mr. Donnelly: | a j 

Q. On page 219 of the Banking and Commerce Committee of 1934, Mr. — 
McFarland was on the stand and was asked about this very matter, as to how | 
he earried his wheat. -Do you agree with what he said:— 


No, we are not carrying the actual wheat; we are carrying some 
futures. If you carried the actual wheat, the expense of carrying it 
would be far, far heavier than to carry it in the form of futures, or options. 
Take a twelve month term, in care actual physical wheat it wont 
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cost you around 15 or 16 cents a bushel. By the method which we 
have adopted in carrying it, it has cost around about 10 cents per 
bushel, but remember we can always get delivery in that way, whenever 
we want it. 


At that time the difference was between 15, or 16 cents and 10 cents. That 
has been reduced, I presume, at the present time on account of the carrying 
charges being down.—A. Yes. 

(. Do you agree with what Mr. McFarland said?—A. As a matter of fact, 
as you probably know, I was associated with Mr. McFarland for a number 
of years in the capacity of his assistant, and I know that that was his opinion, 
that he could carry wheat far cheaper through the futures market than actually 
taking delivery of the wheat and carrying the actual wheat. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. Might that not be a reflection on the heavy storage nase permitted 
under the statute?—-A. (No response). 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is it not a fact that because of the storage charges having been reduced 
at the present time that spread between carrying actual wheat and carrying 


futures has been narrowed up? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): It still exists. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What do you say?—A. Yes, but it has been narrowed up. The storage 
charges are fixed by statute. You have two classes and types of elevator 
organizations. You might have some type of terminal elevator that can 
store wheat cheaper and demonstrate that they can do it because they buy 
the actual wheat at less than the actual storage charges. 

Q. Then you have country elevators?—A. I do not know what their 
situation is. I do ‘want to say this, however, that the producers in the 
elevator business have said this is the lowest possible way in which you can 
carry wheat. Whether they would venture that opinion at another time I 
do not know. ees 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. One factor would be how often they switched the options?—A. No. 
Mr. Dovatas (Weyburn): Some of the financial reports would not sub- 
stantiate that. 
The CyarrMaNn: Will somebody move that we adjourn to meet again at 
four o'clock this afternoon? 


(Motion made and carried.) 


The committee adjourned to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4.05 o’clock p.m. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, we can proceed with our afternoon 


meeting. May I suggest this, after questioning Mr. MclIvor, who is still on 
the stand, that each person who wishes to question him would develop the 


- questions and proceed to carry through until they have completed their 


point, and that there be no interruptions except in so far as someone might 
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wish to clarify a question; in other words, that each person who wishes to — 
do so take the witness in hand and bring. out what information they may > 
wish in that particular regard, instead of having a whole lot of questions 


coming from different ones at the same time. I think by proceeding in that 
way we probably will get the points brought out that are wanted. ‘There is 


plenty of time to do it, and if we will proceed in that manner we will be 
more orderly than we would be if we had a lot of questions coming from 


different people at the same time. I am going to suggest that Mr. Mclvor, 
if he wishes to, may remain seated; and I declare the meeting open. Anyone 
-who wishes to start Ho oe him is at liberty to do so now. 


By Mr. Donnelly: | 
__ Q. Mr. MclIvor, this morning when you were under examination you dealt 
with the methods that you used in handling wheat. Do you remember, at the 
last meeting—that is not the last one to-day; I refer to the one that was held 


some time ago, before the recess—I asked you to bring down ‘a detailed ~ 


statement of your operations on the exchange in respect to spreading and 
brokerage charges and so on that you had paid; have you that list?—A. Yes, 
sir, I have. 

Q. Could I have a copy of it, just to look at?—A. Yes. 
) Q. This covers all your operations from 1938 down to July, 1942, does 
it?—A. Down to the July future 1942; spreading operations. 

Q. This I notice covers the bushels, 1,212,364,000; is that not right, the 
total amount?—A. Yes. | | 

Q. You have a copy there?—A. I have not a copy in front of me. 


Mr. Prertey: That covers what period? 


Mr. DonnELLY: From October of 1938 down to July of 1942; that is the _ 


spreads. 
The Wirness: I am sorry, Dr. Donnelly, I have just the one copy. 


By Mr. Donnelly: | 

@. Now, in this you have marked out the average spread, have you not? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

HES And you also have the number of days that it is spread over, for so 
ee days—one month, two months, three months—whatever time it was?— 
. Yes. 

@. And then you have what it has cost you, your full carrying charges, 
marked down here in each case for these—I don’t know how many spreads 
you had—one, two, three, four, five, six—there are thirty-two or thirty-three 
operations made there?—-A. What it would have cost? 

Q. Yes, you have the full carrying charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. And interest at 3 per cent; and then you have marked here the differonae 


between what it cost you and what it would have cost you had you put it in an 


elevator and carried it in elevators in the usual way?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. I notice for that 1,212,364,000 bushels that the difference in pane has 
been $10,842,712.28?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you men by that?—A. That is the saving. 

Q. That is what you saved?—A. Yes. 


Q. By carrying it in the manner in which you did vou made a saving to 


the people of the Dominion of Canada of $10,842,712. DSAY Yes, sir. 
Q. Less brokerage; there is a certain amount paid out for brokerage fees? 
—A. Yes, sir. 
Cd. ‘notice that you indicate the total brokerage as being $606,182; making 
a net saving altogether of $10,236,530.28. In other words, not only ‘did you 


find the handling of wheat through the ordinary channels to be more convenient, | 


but it has saved the people a great amount of money, has it not?—A. Yes. A 
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QQ. Now, who would have got that money had you put it in the elevators 
nd carried it, as Mr. Hanson suggested it should have been carried, at the 

former charge ‘of one-thirtieth of a cent a bushel or the present charge of one- 

Bry fifth of a cent a bushel?—A. The elevator companies. 

| Q. The elevator companies?-—A. They ee have got the storage thee: 
Pind the banks— 

Q. Would get the interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the country would have lost that much more money; 
$10,000,000 more?—A. Yes. 

r Q. So that by using the .Grain Exchange you have saved the country 

$10,000,000 more?—A. Yes. 

~  Q. Don’t you think that is an argument why you should keep the grain 

exchanges open? 

Mr. QuELcH: On the basis of the present storage. 
_. Mr. Downetty: The basis of the present storage, the present basis is— 
_ this was one-thirtieth of a cent in 1940; and then it was changed to one-forty-fifth 
; of a cent from 1940 on; before that the charge was one-thirtieth of a cent per 
; day, which was the usual charge. { 


@ 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_ .  Q. Well now, we heard a lot of complaints about the Grain Exchange, and 
apparently this is one argument to support the contention that the Grain 
_ Exchange should be kept open.—A. It is a very substantial saving for the 
- country. There is no question about that. 
| Q. I think that this statement should be printed as an appendix to our 
proceedings for to-day in order that we may look more closely at the figures 
and be sure as to what the charges have been and what the savings have been, 
because it has been very considerable. I know that to myself it has been an 
eye-opener as to what can be done. Just in line apparently with what Mr. 
~ McFarland has said, and with what the committee has said?—A. That is right. 

Q. That they could carry wheat cheaper by using the facilities of the Grain 
Exchange than by ordinary storage. - Well, if our elevator companies are going 
throughout the country and asking that the Grain Exchange be closed probably 
it might be that they want the storage; don’t you think so?—A. Yes. 

Q. It looks to me as though that is one of the reasons why we hear this | 

- furore about wanting the Grain Exchange closed. 

Mr. QuretcH: Do the line elevators ask that? 

Mr. DonneEtLy: Yes, some others do, too. I have heard for the last thirty 
years, since I have been growing wheat, that the Grain Exchange should be 
closed; and I have never heard anyone yet who could give me any sound reason 
why it should be; no one who could give me any good reason. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Could you give us the names of any such elevator 
companies? / 

Mr, Donnetty: Yes. : 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Who? 

Mr. DonneEtuy: Well, I have heard the pool elevators say that. 

Mr. Quetcu: The line elevators as a whole have asked that they be closed. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Can you tell me what. elevators are making such a 
request? 

Mr. Donnetiy: I know that I have heard such complaints made on the 
platform, when I have been there, and they have told me time and time again 
that it should be closed; but I have never had any of them tell me yet why 
it should be closed; they made merely the general statement that it should be 
closed without giving any reason. 


& 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): You never heard any of the North West Line Blevane 4 
Association elevators making that statement? “ 


Mr. Donneiy: Suppose they have not, what of it? 


Mr, Ross (Souris): You are making a statement, and you enone give names 
of companies. 


Mr. Pertey: Can you name any others? 

_ Mr. Donnetty: I do not see why they should not— a 
Mr. Prruey: Just name another one. - 
An Hon. Mremper: He has named the pool elevators. 


Mr. Donnewuy: As a matter of fact, I just dealt with this matter just the 
same as I dealt with it with the pool people on the platform; they made the state- 
ment and I asked them why, and they were unable to tell me any reason why, ~ 
except that they say they should be closed. I have never yet had abet to tell me — 

why it should be closed. E 

Mr. Gotptne: Do you mean that? : 


Mr. Donne uy: I mean, if they were closed it would be a good thing for them 
because of this $10,000,000. 


Mr. Goupina: Oh, they were the ones that wanted them closed. 


Mr. Donnetiy: We need not get into an argument about that, that is another 
question altogether. 


The CHatrmaNn: Gentlemen, the reporter can only get shes one of these items 
at atime. Will you please bear ‘that in mind. 


By Mr. Donnelly: | 


Q. With regard to these brokerage charges you say here that you paid 
$606,182 in brokerage charges; how many brokers was this amount paid to?— 
A. There were over ninety. 

Q. Do you pay it to the brogeret ee We actually issue the cheques, and 
what I want to make perfectly clear is, we are dealing now in connection with 
these spreads, we actually issue the cheques to the brokers, but the brokerage is 
calculated in the spread. 

@. Now, how are these men selected, picked out?—A. Well, it is largely a 
matter of efficiency, with this proviso; that in regard to this spreading about | 
“which we are speaking, and due to the fact that the other end of the deal pays the | 
brokerage, we issue the cheques, but the brokerage is calculated in the spread. — 
They name the brokers; but we make this provision, that no broker is to get more © 
than 300,000 bushels, and the reason for that provision is that one broker should 
not get all the business; that the brokerage should not be coralled by one 
individual if he was particularly close to a certain source. 

Q. It is divided among them?—A. Yes. 

@. And the man who makes the deal. names the brokers that teas want it 
divided among?—A. Yes, he does; but it is subject to that provision, that with 
regard to one particular ‘transaction 300,000 bushels is the limit that ony: one 
broker can get. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. Your board in buying grain does it through the brokers?—A. I am dealing 
only with this question of these spreads, Mr. Ross. I want to make that clear. I 
want to make my language very clear this afternoon. I will be perfectly willing 
to deal with the other. 

Q. I don’t understand that; you do the nominating of these brokers?—A. In 
regard to the spreads that we are discussing now, the brokers are nominated by 
the other end of the deal and they pay the brokerage. We issue the cheques, 
but the brokerage is calculated in the spread; and the reason we do it that way is 
to prevent the brokerage going into one channel and other brokers being left out. 


j 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


(. At the present time, is the Grain Exchange closed in England?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do they pay any brokerage charges to anyone in England?—A. They 
have a system of compensation worked out there; I have not the exact details, 
but it is based, as I recall it, on the three-year earnings, prior to the war, 


of the companies. And they have a method of taking care in this compensation 


system of those men of a similar character to those brokers in Winnipeg. 

@. And it is quite practical that these men would be doing what the brokers 
do?—A. The brokers in most instances institute the business. They perform 
a very useful service for the board. 

Q. They are like the real estate agent, the go-between?—A. Yes. In other 
words, you deal with them as a group of brokers. They perform a very useful 
service in the machinery of what is known as the open futures market system; 
and further than that the Wheat Board directs the board to use brokers. 

Q. It is part of the machinery that you are supposed to use?—A. Yes, it is 
part of the machinery that we are supposed to use. 

@. Now,:-suppose we had at the present time all our terminal elevators 
practically filled at the head of the lakes, would it be harder for these brokers 
to get a good deal?—A. Yes. 

. And seeing that we have about 100 million bushels—we had to build 
50 millions this past year—of extra storage there. Having that 50 million extra 


_ storage, does that enable you or the brokers to get a better deal in the handling 


of futures or trading in futures?—A. It is the old case of the law of supply 
and demand, Dr. Donnelly. If you have a greater supply of wheat than there 
are storage facilities to take care of it, your bargaining power is weakened. 
If you have a larger supply of storage than the available supplies of wheat, 
your bargaining power is greater. 

Q. In other words, empty storage is not much good to an elevator com- 
pany ’?—A. No. 

Q@. It does not make very much money for them. The only way to make 
money is to have it filled up?—A. Yes. 

@. Though they are willing to make a deal some time to carry it at less than 
the ordinary storage because they are going to get soe: out of it, is that 
right?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Evans: 


@. In following up the using of brokers in fe caee of transferring 
the wheat, if you had not been making use of the present system would you 
have to set up some system of your own to transact that business?—A. Well, 
my own personal views are if you do not use the facilities of what is described 
by Judge Turgeon as the open market futures system, you would have to set . 
up a monopoly in the handling of wheat, where the government would be the only 
people that would handle wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q@. Is not that practically the case now? You have to have a permit to 
deliver to the board, and then there is the quota system.—A. Only on account 
of the fact that you may have a limitation of storage facilities, plus the fact 
you are working under the limitation of deliveries in the country. I just want 
to make this point clear, that the use of the quota system in the country does 
not apply only to board wheat; it apples to wheat going to the board and wheat 
going into the open market. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


®. Is it fair to say, then, that the board finds it cheaper to sell the wheat 
and buy futures than to pay storage charges?—-A. To exchange the actual 
wheat for futures, yes. 
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Q. In all probability we can believe that the people who buy ‘this whee a 
do so because they can store wheat: cheaper than the Wheat Board?—A. No, I 
do not think that is necessarily the fact. The Wheat Board is bound by the 
statute. That is the rate under the statute—. 

Q. Well, then, now, as conditions are to-day— —A. May I just continue 
‘that, Mr. Quelch? A lot of these people who make these exchanges with us are 
not elevator companies in the sense of the word that they operate elevators as 
a public facility for the storage of wheat. There are elevator companies also — 
who purchase wheat and earry it in their elevators, particularly in eastern 
Canada. There are certain elevator companies in eastern Canada who own 
boats and move their wheat in their own boats and carry it in their own 
facilities. That is, purchase the wheat outright, exchange it for futures, and cen 
it hedged in their ‘elevators. until such time as it is disposed of. 

Q. Do you not believe that under conditions as they are to-day the 
statutory charges could very well be lowered and still leave the elevators very 
sound protection?—A. I think as a question that should be properly directed 
to those in charge of the storage rates. 

(. Has a survey ever been made of the total storage facilities with a view 
to estimating what the total cost would be of taking them over and see what 
saving there might be in storage facilities to the board if that were Gone: 


Mr. Donneutiy: There would be a loss. 

Mr. QureLtcH: Not under present conditions of storage. 

The Witness: I do not know if any such survey has been made, Mr. Quelch. 
Mr. Qureucu: I wonder if the minister knows of any. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I do not happen to know of any. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. Do you not think if such a survey were made, so far as the loss is. 
concerned it would depend upon the interest paid to carry it? The government 
is borrowing money now at rates of 14 per cent. If the rate was 5 per cent — 
it might lose money; but if the rate was 14 or 1 per cent I believe we could 
show a substantial profit, at least for the duration of the war, and a lot of 
elevators would more than pay for themselves before the end of the war at 
the present storage rate—A. Just on that point, Mr. Quelch, I do not want to 
deal entirely with the question of storage. I want to get back again to what 
I said this morning, in so far as the farming business is concerned, it is the - 
whole elevator.system. They have said to the board that the handling contract 
under which they operate is the absolute minimum: contract. : 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: On which they can afford to carry it. 
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By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Have they a statement of figures to prove the soundness of that conten- 
tion?—-A. No. Usually these handling contracts are arrived at ahead of the 
handling of the crops. You understand, we are dealing with all of the elevator 
companies ahead of time and that is the statement that they have made to us. 

Q. I can understand that it would be an entirely different situation in 
peace time when a number of the storage facilities are partly used; but at the 
present time we are using the full capacity and there should be a substantial 
reduction in interest during the war.—A. They have made that state ent to 
us since the war. | 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Are they using the full capacity to-day?—A. No. 


The Cuatrman: I think we can recall this. We went out checking on the 
storage facilities a few years ago, and the government even intervened and) (3 
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extra additional storage facilities were built at the head of the lakes. That 
indicates that a survey of the storage requirements had been checked to some 
extent, at least. 


Mr. QurtcH: Has a survey been made with regard to the’ storage facilities 
in so far as the cost of taking them over is concerned? 


The Cuarrman: I do not know if that was considered. The question was 
. to get the facilities, and in order to get the facilities, particularly those annexes, 
some consideration it appears was necessary to be given to those who were 
going to acquire them. That would indicate what the position of those actually 
handling grain was with regard to the charges already in existence. Has 
anybody else any questions to ask? 1 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. I should like to ask a question with Sate to the matter of brokerage. 
You said there were ninety brokerage firms paid brokerage fees and that others 
were nominated at the end of the deals?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they paid on a basis of bushels handled for the board or did you 
strike an average?—-A. First of all I want again to say that the brokerage is 
calculated in the spread and paid by the other people. We issue the cheque. 
It is part of the spread; and the arrangements that are made for the paying 

of brokerage is if we make a spread with some particular company i+ might 
~ be made through one broker or it might be made direct with the company; but 
in the bulk of the cases it would be made with one particular broker. The rule 
that we follow is in order to provide that the brokerage is properly distributed 
we only pay a limit of 300,000 peices to each individual broker and they 
nominate the brokers. 

Q. In a given period?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion of that 300,000—A. In regard to every transaction? 

Q. Each transaction.—A. Yes. 

Q. But there might be many transactions in one crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. I still do not understand how each broker would be paid, on what basis. 
How often are they paid?—-A. Once a month. 

(). There would be a great variation in the cheques issued to these brokers? 
ALY 68: 


By Mr. Defenbaker: 


Q. What is the variation?—A. Well, in regard to this particular—we are 
discussing now the question of spreads, Mr. Diefenbaker. 


Q. Yes, but at the moment I am asking you what is the spread between 
the cheques and the brokerage?—A. If you do not mind I should like to answer 
the question in this way. We are discussing the question of spreads and 
the limitation of the amount that is paid to any individual broker is 300,000 
bushels. 


Q. How much does that mean in dollars?—A. $75. 


(. That is the amount that you pay to any one broker in a month?—A. 
No, in a transaction. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
Q. How much would you pay a broker in a . month in a number of deals? 


By ‘Abe Perley: 


Q. What is the size of the transaction?—A. I was going to go on and 
illustrate the transaction, if I might. 
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By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. Possibly, Mr. Meclvor, if you would answer just this one ‘queenn ee 
would be better. I find, and I say it with all due respect, you are always — 
illustrating but seem to fail to answer the questions that have been asked 
directly. What is the smallest amount that has been paid to any broker under 
this head per month and the largest amount during the period of operation?— 
A. I do not know. 

Q. Well, now, where would we get that information?—A. From Mr. 
Findlay. 
_ @. You have no idea at all, as chairman of the board, as to the largest 
amounts that are paid any one broker or the smallest amounts?—A. I am 
quite free to confess that I do not know, Mr. Diefenbaker. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q@. Can you give us the average in an exact transaction?—A. I again want 
to make it very clear that I am dealing now with the question of spreads which 
was raised by Dr. Donnelly. Brokerage is paid by the other end of the deal. 
The limit of brokerage is 300,000 bushels per broker. 

Q@. On one transaction?—A. On one transaction. That transaction might 
be a million bushels, and on that particular transaction there might be 300,000 
paid to John Jones or there might be a hundred thousand paid to Jim Sinith 
I am speaking of bushels now. The other end of the transaction would say to the 
board, we want 300,000 paid to John Jones, 100,000 paid to Jim Smith; but 
for the purpose of a proper distribution of the brokerage, the limit of brokerage 
that can be paid to any one broker on that particular transaction is 300,000 
bushels. 


Q. What you mean to say is if the Cereal Import Board buy a quantity | 


of wheat from you—A. Well, I am dealing with spreads. 

@. You said the other end of the deal. What do you mean by “the other 
end of the deal,” the nominated brokerage companies?—A. The other end of 
the spread. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. I should like to make that clear to the committee. What do you mean 
by spread? It is the spread. from May to July. It is not the original sale of 
the wheat. It is just the spread from May to July—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. It has nothing to do with the cash wheat at all? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): It is futures. 


By Mr. Perley: ‘ 


Q. I wish to come back to the statement. Evidently Dr. Donnelly has 


reviewed it and we cannot question you on it offhand. You say you traded 
in 1,212,000,000 bushels. That is for the three years, was it—the crop years 
1938, 1939 and 1940?—A. There is the statement there. 

Q. Oh, well, I have not time to study it. That was over the three-year 
period, was it?—A. The dates are there, Mr. Perley. 


Q. Is this 1,212,394,000—and Dr. Donnelly read that too—for the three — 


crops?’—A. If you let. me have the statement, I can give you the exact dates. 
Q. You said from the Ist of October, 1938, to the 31st of July, 1941.— 
A. The 3lst of July? Taking in the position ‘from October futures-—taking 
October futures from October, 1938, to July, 1942, the transactions involve 
those futures months to that period. 
Q. That is only three crops though?—A. Well, it is three and a half really. 
It is almost four crops. 
~  Q. Well, I cannot see how you can deal in the 1942 yet. You are into 
July, true enough, but you are not in 1942—A. It is October, 1938, to July, 1942. 


: . 
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: Q. Yes, but of course this report only goes on the 1940 crop.—A. Well, if 

you want it taken on the basis of the 1940 crop, we could get you the figures from 

October, 1938, to July, 1941. 

hat was the crop in each one of those years? Have you got that amount 
with you?—A. The amount of the crop? | 

Q. Yes.—A. I can get it. . 

Q. The average is 800 and some odd million each year. What would be the 

_ average?—A. Well, in 1940 it was over 500 million. 

; Q. I know, but what would be the average?—-A. I can get you the figures. I 

_ have not them here. 

d @. How much did you trade in each year? That is what I want to get at.— 

_ A. The figures are here. We will be glad to give you any breakdown of the 

figures you want, of the total figures, October, 1938, to July, 1942. 

. Q. Give us a breakdown of the trading in October options, 1938. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 3 
@. Some of it would be the same wheat over twice?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: | 
@. Give us October, 1988—A. October, 1938? There are three different 
transactions. There was 400,000 bushels spread; there was 636,000 bushels and 
there was 38,359,000 bushels. 
. Q. What is the last one?—A. 38,359,000. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


. Q. Would you trace that 38 million through?—A. Yes. The 38 million was 
_ a transfer from October to May, a switch from October to May. The average 
_ spread at each switch was shown there at 3-1748. Had we carried that wheat— 
there is 212 days—it would have cost us 8-0467. 
QQ. So you saved how much?—A. Our gross saving was $1,868,000, and after 
deduction of brokerage was $1, 849,000. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. You made a statement that you used ninety brokers. Those are just 
pure option brokers. Let us get the cash brokers. Do you use cash brokers?— 
A. Yes. ; 

@. How many cash brokers?—A. I am not sure how many. 


Mr. Fouuiorr: Twenty-five or twenty-six. 


. By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Then you use ninety option brokers and twenty-six cash brokers. Is that 
it?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many brokerage firms are there altogether, licensed?—-A. That is 
all. 
Q. What?—A. That is all. 
Q@. That is all on the Grain Exchange that are licensed?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do these brokers acquire these trades in your name?—A. In our name, 
yes; the trades are cleared in our name. 
Q. Do you have to guarantee their credit?—A. No. There is no credit 
_involved. They just give up our name and the trades are cleared through the 
clearing house and we pay them 25 cents a thousand. 
Q. You have an understanding with the clearing house with respect to John 
Brown who, say, is the broker employed, that anything he trades is okay, and 
-then he switches to your name. Is that it?—-A. No. 
Q. The clearing house accepts the trades that he clears in your name?— 
A. No. What he does is this. When he puts through a trade for the Wheat 
Board, he gives up the name of the Wheat Board. 
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Q. What understanding have you with the clearing house bad this tna £ 
A. He is not involved with the clearing house at all. He just puts through the 
transaction and the transaction is cleared direct from the Wheat Board to the | 
other end of the deal. " 

Q. Say that during the day in the pit he trades in several million more than 
he clears in your name. Where does the clearing house get off in that case?— 
A. That would be his concern, not ours. 4 

Q. But the clearing house have to know?—A. No, they do not have to know. — 

Q. They do not know how much you have allowed him to trade in or what 
guarantee is made?—-A. What he does is simply to notify us. We agree with him — 4 
that he can put through a certain trade, and he notifies us that it has been done, — 
and we clear it through the clearing house that day. 

Q. All right. If it is a sale, what about the broker that bought it?—A. lt 
clears to the other end from the clearing house. ) 

q. As far as you are concerned?—A. Yes. 

@. You have no understanding with the clearing house as to the guarantee 
of any credit or anything that these fellows trade in?—A. The only guarantee we ~ 
have in the clearing house is the guarantee of the Canadian Wheat Board. ; 

Q. There is no possibility of a man trading and clearing some of the trades 4 
in his own name, or if you traded with another broker so many millions—of course ~ 
at the present time there is not much range in the price. There is practically no : 
change at all to speak of now during trading hours; it is a quarter of a cent or : 
something. But he could not possibly clear part of ‘that trade if it was where it 
would show him a profit in his own name?—-A. Not in our business. - 

@. Anything he clears, the clearing house knows is for him?—A. Anything — 
he clears for us—he does not clear in the first place for us. We clear ourselves. — 
He notifies us of the amount of the transaction and we clear it directly through q 
the clearing house. re 

Q. Well, could you give us the names of those ninety brokers? 4 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a proper q 
question. These people are dealing with the Wheat Board, and dealing for — 
others there. By using these people, the Wheat Board has been able to save : 
large sums of money. 4 

Mr. Dovatas (Weyburn): That is an assumption. Mr. Ross is not giving q 
evidence. ‘ 


Mr. DonnEtLy: Not at all. There is no assumption at all in that. These > 
are audited figures that he has given to us. ! : 


Mr. Ross (Sours): There are many other things we have not got. gl 
Mr. Donnetiy: It shows that by using the exchange as we have used it, — 
we have saved $10,000,000. ~ 


Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): Or shows that our storage charges are too high. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): | : 

Q. Where is the price of wheat frozen? There is an order in council freez- 

ing the price of wheat. At what point is it frozen?—A. 794 for the May and 803 — 

for July. a 

Q. That is they are guaranteeing to take over the wheat from the trade 

at that?—A. Yes. a 
Q. For May wheat you pay the producer now how much?—A. For May? 

Q. Yes—A. We pay 70 cents plus the farm storage. 

Q. Of 4 cents, is it not?—A. No. It is more than that. I think I can get 

that figure for you. 

Q. On this chart you have put in here, issued by the board, it shows 14 ; 
cents from April 16 to May 1. Does that include your storage?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is 74 cents—A. You said in May? ) 
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“8 ~~ The 16th of April to the Ist of May and that is at the 1st of May?— 
es. 
Q. The new figure does not take place until the 2nd of May?—A. No. 

®Q. That is a difference of 54 cents you are allowing the trade?—A. No. 

. We are not allowing the trade that at all. 

3 Q. Why is there that difference? If I am a producer and I want to sell 
my wheat to you, I can only get 74 cents for it—A. No. You can sell it in the 

- open market and get 794. 

Q. That is just the point I am making. You guarantee the open market 
that, but you only. pay the producer 74 cents.—A. We are guaranteeing any 
holders of wheat 793 for a purpose, so that they would not be profiteering on 
the advance to the new price. 

Q. That applies to the producer if he holds his wheat at the end of these 
crop years?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be the price with the farm storage?—-A. Yes. He does not 
need to deliver to the board unless he wants to. } 
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By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
@. In the allocation of the amounts to the various brokers under the head 
of spreads, who did you say you took your direction from—the other party to 
the spread?—A. Yes. | 
@. Are those directions in writing? —A. No, I don’t suppose they are. 
They may be. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. They may be in some cases. We may have 
some letters. I think they would be largely verbally to our sales manager on 
the floor. 
_ Q. Are there any that are in writing?—A. I do not know. I would have 
to look into that. 

@. Would you be able to get us that information by tomorrow morning ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Then there is the other question. We are just dealing with 
the one phase, brokerage charges arising out of the spread?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you be able to get us the information by tomorrow morning as to 
the largest amount received by any particular broker and the lowest during the 
period of your operations since the beginning of the war?—A. During which 
period? 

Q. Well, as of the document before you, from October, 1938, until July of 
1942?—A. Yes. ; 

@: Would you be able to give us the particulars of brokers who received 

those amounts?—A. Well, it is a question that is entirely up to the committee. 
As far as we are concerned, we distribute this brokerage on the most equitable 
and fair basis. Now, as to whether this committee wants the names of all these 
brokers so that they immediately become public property, is a matter for the 
committee to decide. 

Q@. Possibly, Mr. Chairman, before that could be decided we should 
have an answer from Mr. Mclvor as to the degree of spread between the lowest 
and the highest?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That would give an indication, a very fair indication, as to how care- 
fully the distribution was made among those entitled to it—the ninety option 
brokers and the twenty-six cash brokers—A. That is right. 

Q. If the disparity was very great, then of course one could carry on from 
there?—A. That does not necessarily follow. You have all kinds of brokers. 
You have got good brokers, indifferent brokers, and poor brokers. The judgment 
of the efficiency of a broker should be, under the cannGinn Wheat Board Act, 
in the hands of the board. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you pay this brokerage along the same lines as it was Pale iy j 


Mr. McFarland and by Mr. Murray?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Did they select them in the same way?—A. Yes. bg 

Q. And pay them in the same way you are doing?—A. Yes; according — 
to our judgment of their efficiency. 

@. And you are doing it in the same manner ,as the old board did and as 
Mr. McFarland did?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Prrutey: No, not exactly. He says he gets directions from the British 

Cereals Import Committee. | | 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): No, he did not. 
Mr. Pertey: He mentioned the name of the Cereals Import Committee. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): No, he did not. He said at the other end of the 
deal. 


The Wirness: I said in regard to the purchase, that we got permission. 


from the other party, the other end of the spread, as ‘to how the brokerage 
would be distributed, with this provision, that not more than 300,000 bushels 
shall go to any one broker. I just want to say in that connection that there 
is not anything new about it, Mr. Perley. As a matter of fact, under the 
McFarland operations, brokerage was divided. Half of it was paid by the 


stabilization operations and half by the other end of the deal; and in that — 


case or in both cases, the broker was selected by the other end of the deal. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. You have the broker, of course, on the other end of the deal; you have 


your broker selling and some fellow at the other end of the deal buying, for 


instance?—A. No, the same broker. ; 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If it were through James Richardson, what would it be?—A. If we 
spread a million bushels with the firm of Richardson and Sons, some broker 


would probably come to us and say that James Richardson and Sons are prepared 
to exchange May wheat for December wheat with the Wheat Board, or exchange — 


December for May wheat with the Wheat Board, at 3 cents a bushel. The 
» Wheat, Board would examine the situation and if it were thought a profitable 


transaction from the standpoint of the board, the transaction would be put . — 


through. But under the provision that is laid down by the board, that one 
broker would not get the million bushels; he would get 300,000 bushels and the 


balance of it would be distributed by the Wheat Board on instructions from | 


Richardsons. who pay the brokerage. 
By Mr. Wright: 


Q. That is Richardsons would say as to the brokers it would be handled — 


through?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
@. And the amount they would enna ee Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 7 
Q. A moment ago you said there were good brokers, indifferent brokers 


and poor brokers and the board had to use their own judgment. The board — 


is not able to use their own judgment?—A. Not on the spread transaction. 
Q. Not on the spread transaction?—A. No. But it naturally follows that 


a good broker, who is energetic and who is working to get his transaction - 


through, will get more brokerage than another broker who is indifferent to the 
transaction and not working. ; 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. When does the board select a broker?—A. We would select him on 
any sales that we made outright. 

@. Cash wheat?—A. Cash wheat and future sales that we would make. 
3 ~Q. Does the board sell futures on the open market?—A. On any futures 
_ that we would sell, and on any cash wheat that we would sell— 

Q. Does the board ever sell futures on the open market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why would they sell futures on the open market?—A. Well, because 
we think the price is satisfactory. 
Q. May I get that straight? You explained this morning why you should 
sell cash wheat—in order to secure futures. You explained why you should 
{ 
| 


sell futures to the Import Cereals Division. But when you come into the 

open market and sell, futures, what is the explanation for that?—A. Well, 

there might be an order from Portugal or from a domestic mill in the open 
~ market for wheat. 

j Q. Would they not do as the Imported Cereals Division do, go and buy 

' from you futures?—A. No. 

@. They buy them in the open market?—A. Yes, that is right. What would 
happen is they would buy the actual wheat from the exporter. He would offer 
it f.o.b. seaboard and they would buy actual wheat from the exporter and he 
would cover his sale in the open market. 

@. Would your sale of futures of wheat be to the exporter?—A. No! 

Q. Why would you not sell cash wheat and keep your wheat futures?— 
A. Well, under the open futures system, practically all the buyers of cash wheat 
must have it hedged. Their bank requires that it be hedged. So that instead 
of buying cash wheat from the board and going into the pit and selling out 
futures, they exchange futures for the cash wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Take the Richardson fellow. Mr. Richardson’s firm sells, say, 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The board buys the option. That is cleared. Does Richardson 
clear that in his own name—that is to say, selling in the October and switching 
it into the May? How do they deliver wheat to you?—A. I am not clear as to 
your question. You say the board would buy 1,000,000 bushels of cash wheat? 

Q. No. Mr. Richardson sells a million of option wheat. He has bought 
wheat, for instance, in the country—A. Yes? 

Q. And this trade goes through and you do not know what wheat he is 
dealing in at all. It is done in the pit?—A. We have nothing to do with that. 

Q. Just a moment. He sells you an option. You are selling options, are 
you not?—A. I want to get your question clear. You say he buys one million 
bushels in the country? 

Q. No, he sells you a million bushels?—A. What does he do? 

Q. When May comes, I am asking you if he delivers on his sale the one 
million bushels to the clearing house?—-A. He may if he is short the May. 

Q. Yes.—A. That is his privilege. 

Q. If they said, “Here, you have to take it, Mr. Board, on your trade’— 
how about that?—A. If we are long in May, we ‘would take ‘delivery. 

Q. You have got to take it. Now, let me come back to Britain. You 
stated there was no more open market in Britain, but they divided their busi- 
ness there among their brokers on the basis of their records of the business they 
had done in peace time, so to speak, possibly over a period of three years. What 
about those men that they select, the brokers over there? How do they deal 
with the Wheat Board?—A. They do not. 

Q. All right; they deal with what?—A. The British government pay 
compensation to these men based on their operations, as I understand it, 
for three years. 
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Q. Who do they get in touch with in Ginada?—A. These S ploee act as” be 
agents of the various exporters in Canada. But that is not part of their com- | 
pensation. The British government pay compensation. | t 


By Mr. Rennie: eo. | ei 

Q. For doing what? For Touigie as Well, I am told that they do perform 
some services in regard to the movement of wheat into ports and that sort of 
thing, but I'am not just sure as to the nature of the services. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


(). The idea is to try to keep their trade intact while the war is on?— 4 
A. That is right. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Could we not do the same thing in Canada, close our markets and use — 
these 116 in the same way as they are doing in Britain?—A. It could be done. 

Q. If you want to give them a meal ticket?—A. It could be done. 

q. It is the same thing in the end, but it is a little different way of doing it. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): A: more intricate method of the same thing we are trying 
to do in Canada. 

Mr, Donnetiy: If they had carried it on in the old way instead of the way 
we have been told it has been carried on | during the last three years, we would | 
have lost $10,000,000. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q@. On this basis it is ‘a fact that you do not pay any money at all for 
storage on actual wheat? The Wheat Board does not pay the elevator com- 
panies anything for the storage of actual wheat. Is that right?—A. No. They 
have wheat. They have actual wheat in their elevators and they have it hedged, 
we will say, in the May. That is their wheat. They have paid cash for it. | 
They bought it from us and paid cash for it. q 

Q. You do not pay any actual storage at all. It is all handled frank 
futures, everything?—-A. No; they have the actual wheat in their elevators, — 
and they have it hedged, we ‘will say, into ey It is their wheat; they have 
paid cash for it. | 


Q. You do not pay any ahtael storage at .all?—A. Not on the Weelly. a 
spread. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You pay storage in the country elevators?—A. Yes, we pay plenty 
of storage on the actual wheat in the country elevators, and some storage in the _ 
terminals; but the moment the spread is made our storage charges stop because 
we deliver the actual wheat to them. 

@. That spread is the carrying charge, the storage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Quelch: | a 
- Q. Do you know what percentage of wheat was delivered to country 
elevators and what percentage to other organizations in 1941?—A. In 1941? 
Q. Yes.—A. I will get those figures for you. 
@. Will you please get them for 1939, 1940 and 1941?—A. Yes. 
The CHatRMAN: Any other questions? 


Mr. DinrenBaker: Now we have come to the question of the brokerage 
charges, and we might as well inquire into those and get some information 
about them or be refused. Take A cate VOM sah 16 nb: oes 
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The Cuatrman: Mr. Diefenbaker, are you dealing with the report? 


Mr. DizrenBaker: I am going to ask about this matter of brokerage charges 
which has been discussed. We might as well understand where we are going. 


The Cuatrman: The only point I was going to make was that we have 
tried to arrive at some precise method ‘of procedure, and I think Mr. Findlay 
will deal with the financial statements, with Mr. Mclvor to assist him. I was 
hoping to finish up with the general operations of the Board and then proceed 
_ to the next item on the agenda. Can we clear up the matter of general procedure 
4 the handling of grain before we proceed to the details? 


: Mr. QueLtcH: Will you deal with the farmers’ quota now or later? 
4 The Cuarrman: Later, I think. I will make it a point to keep that in 
: mind. I understand you desire to discuss it. 
! Mr. Dierensaker: If the Chairman would furnish us with a copy of that 
agenda we would know exactly what order has been determined upon, but I 

want it distinctly understood that if the witness is allowed to stand down he 
. will be recalled -later. 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness and the remainder of the Board will be here. 


*: 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


: Q. I do not know whether you intended to give the information later, but 
J think it would be well if you were able to explain to the committee the exact 
operations that are gone through with wheat from the time it is taken into 

the country elevator “until it lands in Liverpool or in England, explaining the 
different transactions in connection with it?—A. I tried to cover that matter 
this morning. Perhaps Mr. Ross would lke to ask some questions? 


By Mr. Perley: 


: Q. Take 2,000 bushels of wheat delivered to a country elevator who is 
your agent, and also take lots of 200 bushels delivered— 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Take any amount. 
Mr. Peruey: It is a matter of classification. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): This is going to come up under the contract later 
on. I want to get a short explanation, first of all, of the delivery of the wheat 
by the farmer to the country elevator and from the country elevator to 
Winnipeg or Fort William, and from there how it is handled by brokers until 
it reaches Great Britain. Take a carload. 

The CuatrMAN: I do not think it is necessary to discuss here the difference 
between a 200-bushel lot and a 2,000-bushel lot. That has to do with the elevator 
agreement. Perhaps Mr. MclIvor could follow a carload throughout. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. A carload of wheat stored in a country elevator for two mendes 
A. Do you want to deal both with a carload and a wagonload? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take a carload lot.—A. The situation in regard to a carload lot of 
wheat at country points is that a producer who hauls:in his wheat has the option 
of selling it outright or selling it to the Board. He delivers his car to the 
elevator and instructs the elevator company to ship the car to the head of the 
lakes. First of all I shall deal with a special bin case: a car is delivered at the 
head of the lakes and the inspection is checked by the company that is handling 
it when it goes through the terminus, in the case of Fort William or Winnipeg, 
and the company gets a warehouse receipt for the car. It might be 2,000 
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bushels. That warehouse receipt is delivered to the Wheat Board by the 4 


company. Just to go back for a moment, under the handling contract there 
is provision made for the handling of special bin wheat. They would charge. 


him for the handling of that car 14 cents which is the charge in country elevators 
plus a 1 cent service charge. ip would have to pay the freight on dockage 
if there was dockage, and the inspection and weighing charges, and any bank 
exchange with respect to the cost of getting the money to the country elevator. 


By Mr. Far: 
AS Would you explain what that service charge incliidee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we leave that until we deal with ihe: elevator 
agreement? 


The Wrrness: I think that is the best place to deal with it, sir. 
By the Charman: | | 
Q. Proceed.—A. The car is delivered to the Wheat Board and a participa- 
tion certificate is issued by the company handling the car to John Brown, if that 
is the firm’s name, which says, in effect, that he has delivered 2,000 bushels of 


wheat to the Wheat Board and is entitled to participate in any payments in 


the future, if there are any. 
Then the Wheat Board takes this car of wheat (this is cumulative; there 


would be a number of cars of wheat) and would dispose of that and 50' or 100 
other cars, perhaps a total of 200,000 or 300,000 bushels, to an exporter or a 


shipper or a miller, whoever happened to be in the market. They would sell 
the actual wheat at what they considered the proper relationship between, we 


will say, the wheat and the nearest future, and they would exchange that | 
carload of wheat for 2,000 bushels of futures, again dealing with the case of 


2,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. You used the term “exchange” but you actually pay for the wheat 


outright?—A. We pay the farmer. 

Q. You sell the cash wheat for cash and receive a full amount of money 
for that?—-A. Yes. The point I want to make clear to the committee is that 
that transaction does not increase the amount of wheat that the board have 
on hand. It is an exchange. The actual wheat is exchanged for peas 
it does not increase or decrease it. 


Q. It is really a sale and a purchase?—A. It is an exchange. — You can 


call it a purchase and sale, but in effect it is an exchange of wheat in position 
for a contract in the future for a similar quantity; but it does not increase or 
decrease the amount of wheat the board holds. 


Q. It need not be the same party that you carried on the transaction with? 
—A. It would be if the exchange were made with an exporter like Richardson. 


Q. You would sell the cash wheat and take the future from them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Or you might sell it to an elevator company?—A. Yes, we would sell 
it where we can get the best price for cash wheat. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. But it is important to take the Ne from the same people that you 
sold the cash wheat to?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You employ a broker in one case to exchange the cash wheat for the 
option?—A. We would employ one broker, a cash broker, and he would dispose 
of the cash wheat; and on the broker’s note it would say: “Exchange to May 
_ wheat” at such and such a price. , 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


Q. What commission would be paid?—A. One-sixteenth of a: cent on that 
particular transaction. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Bey ee cash wheat price is generally about the price paid?—A. I beg your 
pardon? 
Q. The price at which you sell would be slightly higher than the board’s 
_ price?—A. It is now, yes. You mean the board price of 70 cents as against what 
we can get now? 
| @. Yes.—A. Yes. 
Then to goon with the transaction as far as the board is concerned I want: 
_ to again say that if the board did nothing else in regard to these operations 
and took no action at all their position would remain unchanged. If they 
carried that position through to the following May they would have wheat 
delivered to them on the May future, if they did not go further and exchange it 
into a July position. 
By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): oi 
Q. Or they may have sold it in the meantime?—-A. That is what I am coming 
to. But in the meantime we would be endeavouring to sell wheat if we could do 
so, and if we thought it was good business to do it; and to the extent we sell 
wheat that would reduce the quantity of wheat being sold by the board, but in 
that case instead of selling the cash wheat which we had received in the first 
instance we would have sold out the future which we had exchanged for the cash 
wheat, the reason for the exchange being that it saves us money rather than carry- 
ing the cash wheat. Now, then, Mr. Richardson—we were dealing with the exporter 
—takes that wheat—and just remember that he has exchanged with the board 
cash wheat, he has sold May futures and purchased cash wheat, and that puts him 
in a position then where he has wheat at Fort William and he is short in the 
clearing house; he has sold in the clearing house the same quantity of May wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: ° 

‘Q. And you are long in the clearing house?—A. We are long in the clearing 
house. He loads that wheat into a boat and he sends it down to, say, Montreal, 
and under the conditions that apply at the present time the tonnage of the world 
is controlled largely by the British government—the British Ministry of Shipping. 
Now, in the meantime the Wheat Board have been negotiating, we will say, with 
the Imported Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food to sell a round lot of 
futures and, we will say, the transaction is being completed, and -we will say that 
they sold 300,000 bushels of futures to the Imported Cereals Division. Mr. 
Richardson sends that wheat down to Montreal and through his agent he is 
sending out nightly cables—to his agent in London to whom he is sending nightly 
cables—he is offering actual wheat, wheat which he is shipping to Montreal to 
the Import Division of the Cereals Board. So they decide to purchase—we are 
talking about 300,000 bushels—they decide to purchase this 300,000 bushels and 
they say to Mr. Richardson: We will purchase this 300,000 bushels at a certain 
premium over May futures—we will say for illustration purposes that premium 
is 10 cents over, f.o.b. seaboard. That 10 cents is credited to the charges, the 
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cost of getting that wheat down to the seaboard. The Imported Cereals Division 
accept the offer of Richardson and they cable the Wheat Board: Give to 
Richardson’s 300,000 bushels of our May futures.- Now, remember that 
Richardsons have sent forward this 300,000 bushels to the seaboard and they 


are short in the clearing house;: but getting back the 300,000 bushels from ° 


the Imported Cereals Division makes their position even in the clearing house, 
and they have sold the actual wheat, so in so far as that particular transaction 
1g concerned they are cleaned up. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Your 300,000 bushels long in the clearing house has been closed out by 


the 300,000 bushels short?—-A. That is right. It means that the original purchase 
that has been made from the Wheat Board of 100,000,000 bushels— 7 


By Mr. Graham: 
Q. Incidentally, Mr. McIvor, Canada has sold to the ultimate consumer 


300,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the real crux of that whole transaction, is it not?—-A. Yes. The 


position of the Imported Cereals Division is reduced from 100,000,000 bushels | 


to 99,700,000—reduced by 300,000 bushels. As these transactions go on, the 
quantity of wheat that the Wheat Board has sold to the Cereals Import Board 
is thereby reduced. The time comes when they can come to the board and say: 
We can make fresh contracts and make a new. purchase. Now, then, the 
Imported Cereals Division through, presumably, the British Treasury pay the 
money to the exporter against his invoice and his ocean documents for this 
cargo of wheat. — 


By Mr. Perley: 
- Q. Pay to whom?—A. To the exporter. Now, I do not know whether 
there is anything more I can say. : \ 


By Mr. Wright: 
_. Q. How does Richardson protect himself from the time he buys the wheat 
—the cash wheat from you—until he sells 1t?—-A. He is protected by the 
exchange on the May; he is short in the clearing house. 


By Mr. Douglas: | 
Q. He took future contracts from you?—A. He gave us them. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Mclvor, if this transaction did not take place until the end of 


May and you switched to the end of July—if you had not got an order from 
the Import Committee to take up all your futures you would have had to 
switch to July; is that it?—-A. That has not happened, I do not think, as yet; 
we have given it up before we have reached that position; but if they had 


simply remained in the position where they had May futures long they would 


have arranged to take delivery on those futures from the clearing house. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
Q. I think what Mr. Perley is getting at is this: your futures contract with 
ue Cereals Import Board is not an ordinary contract as to exchange, but it 
is a deal made between you and the Cereals. Import Board?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. And there is no definite month; it is all delivered at—-—A. Oh, yes, 
there is. : 
_ Q. I say there is no one month?—A. No, there is a series of months. 
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By Mr. Perley: 


Q. If it is not cleared that way between you and the cereal hecslen 
—A. It is cleared when actually the transaction is completed, when the cash wheat 
is purchased. 

Q. In the meantime how about Richardsons? They have to be clearing 
their trade—A. They cleared at the same time that the Wheat Board did; 
they just cleared their position. Their position in the clearing house is short 
300,000 bushels. 

Q. In other words, it is just an exchange—an adjustment, is it not, really? 
You would not need to have a future at all if you adjusted your trade or 
dealt directly with the representative of the Wheat Board?—A. It is not an 
Ss acisetiay it is a sale; it is a undertaking on their part to buy that quantity 
of wheat 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : | 

@. You never handle the wheat again from the time it leaves Fort William; 
Richardson handles the wheat; they are really your agents?—A. No, they are 
not our agents; they are the owners. f 

@. They own the wheat, but they have safeguarded themselves by giving 
you futures, have they? Actually they are handling the wheat throughout?— - 
A. They are the owners of the wheat. They can do whatever they want to 

at Fort William. | 
The CuarrMAN: Richardson or any other exporter. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. They can do whatever they want; they are giving a future contract 
and selling it back in May.—A. They could ship the wheat to Newfoundland 
if necessary; they are not bound to sell it to the Cereals Board. 

Q. In order to protect themselves?—A. Suppose they shipped it to 
Newfoundland and sold it they would have to go in the market and buy in 
300,000 bushels. 


) By Mr. Ross: 
Q. They would buy in 300,000 bushels and they. could trade with you 
later?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

®. Take this sale that is reported on page 2 of this report—120,000,000 
bushels completed in the first 13 days of May: just follow that through; when 
would that be delivered?—A. I have just given an example of a similar sale. 

@. I know. You went back to the farmer delivering the wheat, say, in 
October, out in the country?—A. I went further than that. I said that the 
Import Cereals Division purchased 120,000,000 bushels through futures 
for future delivery—they purchased those—they belong to them; and they. 
undertook to take delivery of the wheat if they did nothing in the meantime © 
by making the purchases at those prices. Now, then, the wheat is sent 
forward from Fort William to the seaboard by the exporters, as Mr. Douglas 
mentioned, and when they purchase the actual wheat at the seaboard it is 
for the Wheat Board to give on their behalf to—we will say again Richardsons 
—the 300,000 bushels of futures which are against the cash actual wheat they 
have bought thereby reducing the quantity on hand. 

Q. Well, if you have this wheat delivered in October and it went forward 
down to Fort William and you sold it for future delivery and then here again 
in May you have sold to the British people 120,000,000 in the first two weeks 
in -May—that> is futures?—A. Yes. 
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@. Just follow that through. How did you deliver that when you have 
this other that you sold in October for May delivery?—A. Remember our 
original transaction in October was that we sold cash wheat, actual wheat, 
and we exchanged it for May, which makes us be the holders of May. When 
we sell the Cereals Import Board wheat for May delivery, we will say, we 
reduced the quantity of May that we have on hand because we have sold it 
to the Import Cereals Division. 

Q. This sale in the first 13 days of May—you sold that wheat, you 
bought another future—made an exchange?—A. No, we just sold it. 

Q. You did not deliver them 120,000,000 bushels of May?—A. 1 know 
we did not because they told us in the meantime to give this future progressively 
to the various exporters from whom they bought cash wheat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. For future delivery’?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McNevin: 
Q. What would be your reaction to the suggestion that the wheat might 
be handled on the same basis as the bacon at certain set intervals in the 
course of the year? Those 25,000,000 tons were exported on that basis. Have 


you any idea why such a proposition would not be satisfactory in the handling 


of that wheat? Beat 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): That would be great if you had sold wheat like 


that for bacon.—A. Answering your question, Mr. McNevin, I think our © 


bacon that goes for export goes to the United Kingdom; does it not, ee 
all? 

Hon. Mr. Mackinnon Yes. 

The Wirness: Whereas wheat goes out in the ti of wheat and flour 
to a lot of countries. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. During war time?—A. About thirty or thirty-five million bushels 
goes in either the form of flour or wheat to neutral countries. 
, Mr. Dierensaxer: That would be about 5 or 10 per cent of the total 
‘amount. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Is that for the whole country? 


- By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. Of the actual amount you purchase during the course of a year, tink 
proportion is sold to neutral countries?—A. If we, for example, took delivery 
during a crop year, a big year like 1940 of say 400,000,000 cr 450,000,000 ‘bushels, 
there would be about—yes, about 8 per cent to neutral countries; and there 
would be about 10 per cent home consumption; and the balance would be United 
Kingdom. The point is this: if you want to deal with the question of what 


percentage of the total Canadian exports—however, I do not think that was | 


your question. 
Mr. Dierenpaker: No, you have answered the ict I asked. 


The Witness: The percentage of total Canadian exports would be about 


15 per cent. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
~Q. What would be the net sales to neutral countries compared with other 
countries?—A. The neutral countries get offers from the exporters just the 
same as the Old Country; but as to wheat or flour, whatever the case may be, 
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and they have no contracts such as the people on the other side have so they 
just enter the market and purchase the amount of futures to cover their sale 
in the open market, which we might sell in the open market; that would be 
a question of judgment. 

‘The Cuairman: The difference being that the British Ministry of Food 
comes into this country and makes an agreement with the Canadian government 
to protect themselves in a matter of price, whereas the rest of them are going 
_ into the open market and buying their wheat; is that not it? 

The Wirness: Well, I would put it this way; that the British Ministry 
of Food purchases their wheat forward for two reasons, as I understand it; one 
- is the question of financing, it seems that under their system of financing that 
- the British Ministry of Food must go to the Treasury Department— 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Over there. 

. The Witness: Over there, and set up a certain sum of money they wish 
_ to pay out for the purchase of wheat and bacon, and all that sort of thing. 
_ Now then, in order to have the amount in hand as to such requirements they 
_ want to fix the price so they can say this wheat is going to cost us approximately 
_ acertain figure. Now, that is one of the reasons; the other reason, I think, is for 
convenience in operation. ae 

: 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: ? 
Q. Just following the suggestion of the chairman there; in consequence of 
_ the present system of operation does the British government get its wheat 
- cheaper than otherwise it would?—-A. I cannot answer that question. 
: Q. Would that be the tendency?—A.I do not know. 
Q. Well then, why would not a system such as suggested by Mr. McNevin 
- operate in so far as 85 per cent of the wheat is concerned?—A. They apparently 
don’t think so, Mr. Diefenbaker; because they. have made very strong representa- 
tions that the market remain open. . 
Mr. DimrenBAKER: Let us get these representations and close up a lot of 
argument. 
Mr. Pertry: If there are strong representations there must be some record. 
‘Mr. Dierenpaker: If you will produce those that will end about 75 per 
cent of the present discussion. 


The Witness: I think that is a point that has been very well covered. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. They do trade on the open market and support their various operations; 
don’t they buy directly from the board?—-A. They buy futures from the board. 
Q. They actually do not use the open market?—A. Yes, they do; because 
- they buy futures from the board and those futures are cleared through the clear- 
ing house when they take up delivery of the wheat. 
Q. They do not buy on the open market in the sense of the speculative 
market at all?—-A. They do not enter the open market the same as they might. 
Q. They don’t go into the pit?—A. They don’t go into the pit. 


By. Mr. Perley: 

Q. When you sell 120,000,000 bushels of an order that is how many months 
supply for Britain; about six months?—A. Yes—I'don’t know what they will 
take this year. } 

Q. I meant, just approximately?—-A. Well, this would be, probably 
210,000,000 or 220,000,000 bushels. 

Q. For 8 months?—A. Of that about thirty-five or thirty or thirty-one 
million would go to countries other than Great Britain; so that when you have 
taken that off you find that they have purchased about 7 or 8 months supply. 
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 Q. Well then, at that set price these futures you have sold on the 13th a : 
cee it says here, that sets the price for a 7 or 8 months supply?—A. That is 
right. j 
Q. In other words— —A. Subject to the variations in the case of the cash. 
wheat. That is the basic price. 

Q. You sold futures on that basis?—A. That is the basic price. ! 

Q. Therefore, you base your futures on that; there are carrying charges 


and so on necessary; that really sets the price of wheat for that given period 


so far as the trade is concerned, and that practically applies to Canada, does it 
eae Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Suppose wheat was purchased by exporters and it was forwarded on to. 
the seaboard and the exporter sells either to the British Import Cereal Division. 
or to anyone. He can sell to the miller or anybody.—A. Yes. 

Q. He just simply closes out the transaction by going to the-Grain Exchange - 
for his futures later?—A. He has got in eastern Canada, we will say, four or five 
million bushels of actual wheat in various positions. Some will be at Halifax, 
some at St. John and some at the American ports, and he is sending out his offers 
nightly. Some of those offers may be directed to the British Import Cereal 
Division and some may be directed for shipment to Portgual or Spain or some 
other place. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): | 

(). Mr. Ross asked you a question and you sad yes a moment ago. He said 
this exporter may sell to a neutral country or he may actually sell to the British 
Import Cereal Division; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not— —A. "The actual wheat he can sell. 

Q. But he cannot make that sale unless you release the future contract?— 
A. Oh, yes. He goes into the open market and covers his position. 

Q. No, the point is not clear. He cannot sell. I will put it the other way 
around. The Import Cereal Division will not buy from him unless you release 
futures?—-A. In regard to the Import Cereal Division, yes, but in regard 
to the neutrals— 

Q. I understood that you said yes when he included the neutral countries’ 
as well as the Import Cereal ‘Division and others but as a matter of fact it 
does not apply to the Cereal Import Division. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): . 
Q. My question was this: the Canadian exporter of wheat puts the wheat 
to a forward position and he can then sell that wheat to anybody, either to a 
neutral country, a miller in Canada, or otherwise. If to the British Cereal Import 
Division of course it would go through the way Mr. Mclvor described; but he 
can sell to anybody?—-A. That is correct. 
Q. That is cash wheat?—A. Yes. 


- By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. Does that set the price to the Cereal Import Division?—A. In relation: 
to the price at which the Cereal Import Division originally— 

@. There is that difference between their purchases and the purchases for 
neutral countries—A. Yes, the situation is that in regard to a neutral country 
when he makes his offer he goes into the market the following day and makes his 
purchase. He does not know exactly the night before exactly what he is going 
to pay. He may pay half a cent more > than the market or halt” a cent less, 
depending on the market. | 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. But in the case that he sells to the Import Cereal Division the price 
is set between them and is on the basis of negotiation; it has nothing to do with 
him or what he paid for the wheat?—A. The price of the futures is fixed, yes. 
Q. That is correct?—A. Between us and the Cereal Import Division. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. The exporter does not know what that price is?—A. No. 


By Mr. Wright: : 

Q. You said that the Cereal Import Division paid a premium to the exporter 
over May futures to cover his charges taking the wheat down?—A. Yes. 

@. Plus a commission. What is that commission?—A. I do not know; that 
commission would vary. What the Cereal Import Division does is this, as I 
understand it. They get a great many offers from a lot of exporters and they 
naturally would accept the cheapest offer, which makes for competition between 
exporting firms. 

Q@. How many exporting firms are there in Canada?—A. I would say 


approximately twenty. 


Q. They are competing selling?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Who pays the exporter?—-A. Whatever profit he makes he adds it to 
his price on the actual cash wheat and the Import Cereal Division would 
receive offers from probably ten or twelve exporters and they would accept the 
cheapest, the idea being to limit the amount of profit as much as they can. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. If those exporters got together and said we will offer wheat at a certain 
price then they could get what they wanted to ask.—A. I think they are pretty 
keen competitors. 

Q. We have no evidence to that effect. Unless you produce evidence here we 
have no evidence that they are keen competitors in the selling of wheat.—A. I 
am expressing a personal opinion and I think they are very keen competitors. 

Q. Have you any figures to show they are keen competitors?—A. No. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. Has the price paid by neutral nations for Canadian wheat been higher 
or lower than that paid by Britain? 

The CHAIRMAN: I submit that is coming very closely to the question that 
was asked in the house the other day. 

Mr. QuetcH: I am not asking the price; I am asking for a comparison 
between the prices. ) 

The Cuatrman: I question very much whether the other question asked 
the other day is not involved in that. 

Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): Would not the witness be the best judge of 
whether or not he can divulge the information? 

The CHAIRMAN: I want to indicate this to the committee. The witness 
here is here, of course, as an official of the government and as the chairman of 
the Wheat Board. In his position, of course, he is bound to give whatever 
evidence the committee requires. He can, of course, state whether he thinks 
it is in the interest of the Wheat Board or the general operations of the Wheat 
Board to give that evidence; but this committee must assume the responsibility 
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and recognize the distinction which, I think, should be maintained between : 


the government policy with respect to a eovernment operation and sak sees 
of the board’s operation. o 

Mr. QuetcH: I am only asking the question to find what effect he differ- /? 
ences in the method of purchasing wheat have upon the price, whether it raised 
the price or lowered it. 

The Witness: May I just say something? 

The CHAIRMAN: You can give whatever explanation you like. 

The Witness: I have no objection to answering each question beyond this, 
that it would require detailed answers due to the varying positions and varying | 
periods and it might be harmful. I will leave it to the committee to decide. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. Mr. MclIvor, just on that point, this report gives a monthly statement 
with a chart showing the offers of the Canadian exporters.—A. I .do not know 
what report that is, Mr. Perley. 

Q. I think you have seen it.—A. What is the date of it? 

Q. This one is dated January 24.—A. What year? . 

@. They give the year 1941 right up to January 24, 1942. This gives the 
months of January, February, March, veh through to January again, twelve 
months in the last year prior to— 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): What are you speaking of, shippers’ offers to the 
United Kingdom? | 

Mr. Prrutey: Yes. This shows the offers at seaboard, Saint John and the 
St. Lawrence ports, giving the months that they are open and the offer. Does 
that give the price at which the wheat was sold? Those are exporters selling 
wheat?—A. I do not even know what the figures are, Mr. Perley. 

@. You can look at this chart, if you like. That is the offer for each month 
that the Canadian exporters have been offering wheat at. I do not think they 
are selling it very much lower at Montreal. I am assuming you equalled. that 
price. , 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): He has told you he does not want to tell you that. 

Mr. Pertey: Then I might ask the minister. 

» Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): These are seaboard prices that the exporter sells 
at; it is not the price the British Cereal Import Division buys at. 

Mr Peeper: = Itsisi not? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): No. 

Mr, Pertey: I should like Mr. Mclvor to explain what Mr. Ross has said. 
Why is it not? | 

Mr. Dierenpaker: Does not somebody else get a profit in between? 

Mr. Pertey: It must be lower; it would not surely be more. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): I am not clear about that point. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


@. I am not familiar with this set-up. I wonder if you can explain it a | 
little more. Assuming that the Imported Cereal Division got in touch with you 
and decided to take a quantity of wheat at a negotiated price, say, for the sake 
of being specific, 85 cents, and told you that they have arranged with James 
Richardson, who have a quantity of wheat at Montreal; now, to whom do they 
pay this 85 cents?—A. The actual mechanics, Mr. Douglas, are these: it natur- 
ally follows that if the price was 85 cents and we gave up those futures to 
Richardsons at that price that the price would be disclosed immediately because 
Richardson would know that was the price, if it was 85 cents. 

: 
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' Q. But what happens?—A. So the method that is followed is this: the 
futures are exchanged at the closing market price of that date, and if the market 
was higher we would transfer to the Cereal Import Division the difference in 
dollars or sterling; and if it is lower they transfer to us in dollars. 

_ Q. You would pay James Richardson, would you?—A. No. 

Q. They hold the cash wheat?—A. Yes. The price that Richardson would 
get from the Imported Cereal Division would be the price at which the futures 
were exchanged on that date plus the shipping cost to the seaboard plus whatever 
profit they would make on the transaction. . 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Mclvor, there is no secret so far as this price is concerned when the 
trade is cleared through the clearing house?—A. Yes, there is, because it is not 
_ cleared through the clearing house at the price of the original sale, it is cleared 
_ at the daily price. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. When more is paid than is actually received you reimburse them for 
_ that amount?—A. No. I said, if the futures was exchanged at a price higher 
than that of the original sale to the British we would reimburse them; if it is 
exchanged at a price lower they reimburse us. 
 Q. And under what heading of your accounts do you set out the amount so 
paid?—A. You will have to ask Mr. Findlay that question. | 

Q. You say you do not know?—-A. I am not familiar with it, Mr. Findlay is. 

Q. You are not familiar; that is all I want to know. If you say you do not 
know that is the end of it—A. I am always prepared to say I do not know. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen, along this general 
line? 

Mr. DierenBAkerR: Yes, Mr. Chairman. May I ask this in connection with | 
the representations made by the British government referred to by Mr. MclIvor? 
Before to-morrow morning I move that all letters and communications between 
the British government and the Department of Trade and Commerce or the 
Wheat Board requesting the continuance of the present system be produced before 

-this, committee. ) 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I would second that. I would like to ask further, in 

view of the remarks made this morning and also the statement made by the 

_ minister that certain things had been done before he was minister, if it is in 
order, that we add the ex-Minister of Trade and Commerce, now Senator Euler, 
to be brought before this committee and have this misunderstanding cleared up 
with regard to what transpired a few months before war was declared when the 
British government closed their exchange and intimated to us that they would 
prefer that we have our exchange remain open. 

The Cuarrman: What is the ruling with respect to calling senators? 


(Clerk explains procedure with regard to calling senators before House 
of Commons committees.) 


Mr. Grauam: I must admit, as I have listened in the house and in this 
committee to repeated requests for disclosure of the price that we have received 
for wheat from the British government and in the light of the explanation of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce with regard to that request, wherein he has | 
stated that he has asked the permission of the British government to make the 
information available and their reply that they preferred that it be not made 
known, I am frankly astounded at the lack of recognition of Canada’s relation- 
ship to Britain. I do not know the reasons, though I can easily think of a dozen 
reasons why Britain would not want that price disclosed. 
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Mr. DierenBAker: No. ’ 
Mr. GrauaAm: Or the reasons that ponld dictate Britain’s nu wanting thal 
price disclosed. ; 
Mr. Ross (Souris): It has nothing to do with the price. It is only as to 
keeping the Grain Exchange open. It has nothing to do with the price at all. 
Mr. Dierenpaker: I am in entire agreement with what the minister has 
said. He has given his statement, and when he has given his statement, I 
accept it. This is not what I am asking for. I have made it perfectly clear, 
but apparently Mr. Graham did not follow me. I am asking for the production © 


of all letters and communications between the British government and the 


minister, the Department of Trade and Commerce, or the Wheat Board, instruct- 
ing them to continue the present system dealing in futures, and so on. 

Mr. Grauam: I should like to hear that statement. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I have faith in the minister and I would not try in any 
degree to find out what the price is. It is simply in regard to aa 4 the Grain © 
Exchange open. 

The CuairMAN: Would you write out your motion, Mr. Diefenbaker? 

Mr. DinrenpaKker: Yes. 

Mr. Evans: I. think we should have the views. of the minister on that. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. While we are waiting, I should like to ask Mr. Melvor this question. 
Does the Wheat Board ever buy cash wheat in the open market?—A. Buy 
outright? 

Q. Does it ever buy cash wheat at all cA No. The only way we would 
obtain cash wheat other than from the producer is delivery on futures. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You buy from your agents in the country?—A.I want to ae 
this exception, that under order in council 1803, we do buy cash wheat. If. 
you want me to deal with that later, I shall be glad to do so. 


By Mr. Douglas: | 

Q. That is, you do buy cash wheat by taking delivery of futures?— 
A. No. Under the order 1803, special powers were given to the board to 
prevent profiteering in the market. Under that order we do buy cash wheat, 
and I shall be glad to explain that when we come to it. . 

Q. I wish you would. 

Mr. GraHAm: In regard to the motion that has been made, may I say 
that I misunderstood the purpose of the motion. I must confess, as an 
individual member of this house—in view of the fact that Canada’s relations 
with the mother country with regard to wheat have been largely left to the 
discretion and judgment of the Minister of Trade and Commerce—I should 
like very much before I vote on this motion, to be advised by the minister 
as to whether’ he thinks it is proper, fitting and wise, for that information 
to be given to this committee. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have in mind at 
least one communication and possibly more. I see no reason why I should not 
bring those here unless the nature of the documents passing between the 
British government and the Canadian government or governmental agency 
makes them privileged documents or documents that we should not reveal 
without getting the permission of the British government. ‘That is the whole 
point. Personally I do not see any reason why they should not be produced if 
we, continuing in good faith with the British coy have the right to 
produce them. 
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Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You would have to get that permission. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: It has just been drawn to my attention, too, that 
she request I have in mind is included in an actual contract existing, and we 
could not give that part of it. 
Mr. DierenBAKer: You could delete that. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Would it not be possible, Mr. Chairman, for me 
to find out if it would be proper to submit these documents to the committee 
and at the same time keep faith with the British government? 
Mr. Ross (Souris): That is all we want. 
Mr. Prertry: There is only one document that deals with the matter, is 
there not? 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I think the information is in the nature of 
-cablegrams. 

The CHAtRMAN: Would it be satisfactory if the minister undertook to 
provide the information if he is allowed to do so? 
| Mr. Grauam: I think we should let the motion stand until the minister 
ascertains whether he can produce the information. 
Mr. Dovueuas: Could either the minister or the witness state whether or not 
the British government intimated that they would not continue to purchase our 
wheat if we changed our system of handling it and closed the futures trading 
market? 
: The Wirness: Not to my knowledge. | 
Mr. Prerury: Please let me have that document, Mr. Mclvor. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now ten minutes to six. When do you 

wish to meet again? | 

Mr. Dovucias: Tomorrow morning. We cannot keep the members of the 
board here. 


Se 


The committee adjourned at 5.53 o’clock p.m. to meet again tomorrow, 


F 
‘ 
; 
| 
May 14th, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, May 14, 1942. 


The. Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Cardiff, Clark, Davidson, Diefen- 
baker, Douglas (Weyburn), Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, 
Gardiner, Graham, Hatfield, Henderson, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, Mac- 
Kenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), 
Matthews, Mullins, Perley, Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross: 
(Middlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Rowe, Senn, Soper, Ward, Weir, Wright 
—37. 


In attendance: 


Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the 
following officials of the Canadian Wheat Board: 

Mr. George Melvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board; 

Mr. C. Gordon Smith, Ass’t Chief Commissioner ; 

Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner ; 

Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary; 

Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller; and 

Mr. C. B. Davidson, Statistician. 


The Minutes of previous meetings held May 13 were read and approved. 


_ Hon. Mr. McKinnon addressed the Committee on the requests contained in 
the motion standing for consideration in the name of Mr. Diefenbaker; he also 
read a cable addressed to Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, from the British Government and signed by Mr. Hooker for : 
Mr. Biddulph. 


Mr. George Mclvor was called to the witness stand and his examination 
continued. During this examination discussion took place and Mr. Diefen- 
baker, seconded by Mr. Rowe, moved the following:— 


That the Board do produce to this Committee a complete record of 
all brokerage fees of all kinds, and commissions paid since the outbreak 
of war, the persons or corporations to whom such payments were made; 
the amounts paid to each, and the particulars of services rendered there- 
for respectively by each of the said persons or corporations. 


Considerable debate took place and Mr. MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent) 
moved that the Committee do now adjourn. 


The: Chairman put the motion and it was passed in the negative. For, 4; 
against, 12. 

The question being called on Mr. Diefenbaker’s motion by the Chairman, 
a recorded vote was asked for and the names were taken as follows: Yeas: 
Messrs. Aylesworth, Cardiff, Diefenbaker, Douglas (Weyburn), Fair, Hatfield, 
Perley, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex Hast), Rowe, Senn, Wright—12. Nays: 
Messrs. Davidson, Evans, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, Graham, Henderson, 
Lalonde, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, Matthews, Mullins, 
Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Moose Jaw), Soper, Ward—20. 


Motion passed in the negative as above. 
The Committee then adjourned to meet again on Friday, May 15, at 11 a.m. 


Walter Hill, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
52841—1} 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusrt or ComMons, Room. 368, 
May 14, 1942. 


The standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.10 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


~The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, if you will come to order I will ask the clerk 
to read the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings. 


(The Clerk of the committee read the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings.) 


The Cuamman: What is your pleasure, gentlemen? (Motion to adopt the 


minutes duly carried.) 


Gentlemen, arising out of yesterday’s proceedings I think there was a 
suggestion made by Mr. Diefenbaker regarding the motion which he made but 
did not press with respect to a statement from the minister. | 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I can make what I 
may call a progress report. I have here a cablegram dated London, England, 


- July 23, 1940, addressed to Mr. George Mclvor, which reads as follows:— 


Please transmit to government the following message dated 23rd 
July from Cereal Imports Branch Ministry Food quote This branch of 
the Ministry of Food is desirous that the Winnipeg futures market be kept 
open to enable the free movement of grain through normal trade channels 
stop It feels it is only by this method this country can secure shipment 
of the maximum quantity of Canadian grain and under present conditions 
hesitates to experiment with the delicate trade mechanism signed on behalf 
of the committee A. Hooker, Deputy Director, Cereal Imports unquote 


and the cable is signed by Mr. Biddulph, the Commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board resident in London, England. 


Then in the House on June 9, 1941, Mr. Perley asked:— . 
Who is the representative of the Cereals Import Branch on the Win- 
nipeg market? 


and my reply was:— 
There is no representative. I have repeatedly answered a similar 
question by the hon. member for Qu’Appelle. The cereals import committee 
have no representative in Canada. I quote from the telegram: ‘Cereals 


of course must be assured that the market remains open.” “Cereals” 
means the Cereals Import Branch of the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Food.” 


That is all I have in my files here. We understand that there may be 
further communications apart from the actual contract itself in the Winnipeg files. 
We made arrangements to get an air mail letter off to Winnipeg last night to 
have these files gone over and this information secured and returned by air mail, 
but on account of the fog the plane did not leave, and there may be some delay 
in getting replies from Winnipeg. I understand, however, that part of the con- 
tract for the purchase of the wheat desjgnates that the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is to remain open. That is: all I can report to you now, gentlemen, 
but as soon as we receive word from Winnipeg the information will be transmitted 
to you. . 

Mr. Prerury: Can you give us the date of the contract approximately? 
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Mr. Grorcr MclIvor: The annual reports refer to the dates up to that time. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Chairman, we shall have that TOF Ae within 
a day or two. 

Mr. Farr: What prompted the First cablegram ag by He minister in 
connection with keeping the grain exchange open? bd 

Hon, Mr. MacKinnon: I have no background to that at all. The -cable- 
gram speaks for itself. Eee 

Mr. Farr: I do not think that cablegram would come out of a clear blue 
sky. There must have been some reason for it. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: There may have been other conversations, too. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): A cablegram addressed to whom? 

Hon, Mr. Mackinnon: To Mr. George Mclvor under date July 23, 1940. 

Mr. Pertey: There was a six months’ period before that. 

The CuairMan: I rise to get the committee under way again. There has 
been a good deal of discussion in the committee, and I wonder how far the 
committee should go in its examination of the representatives of the Wheat 
Board with respect to whether or not the grain exchange should remain open. 
I look at it this way, gentlemen, that leaving the grain exchange open and 
permitting it to operate is a matter of government policy. The Wheat Board 
Act sets up the policy under which the board shall operate and I doubt if the 
Wheat Board should be placed in the position of defending or otherwise the 
policy the government has embarked upon. Now, you may get all the infor- — 
mation you wish with respect to the operations Ae the board, but so far as 
keeping the exchange open or otherwise is concerned, that is a matter of 
government policy which more properly, in my judgment, would come up in 
discussion in the House, rather than having the Wheat Board placed in the 
position of declaring one way or the other with respect to it. I think we. 
. should appreciate the position the Wheat Board is in, concerning a matter of 
that kind. 

Mr. George MeclIvor is still on the witness stand. Are there any further 
questions? 


Mr. DierenBAkerR: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the statement you 
have just made, may I say this is not a question: as to whether or not the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange shall remain open, We are endeavoring to get 
information as to the circumstances connected with the use by the Wheat Board 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


The CuarMaNn: The other matter has been interjected, probably manivee 
tently. 

Mr. Dimrenpaxer: My reason for es the question is that I under- 
stand the Wheat Board is not using the Winnipeg Grain Exchange as they did 
prior to the outbreak of war, and that is the reason for the request for 
information made yesterday, namely, for a list of all members of the grain 
exchange who have received brokerage either under the head of spreads or 
commissions, and also a record setting out what those commissions were paid 
for. Because if it should so transpire that the Wheat Board is utilizing the > 
services of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange today in a way whereby preference 
is given to certain brokers to the detriment of others, we want to know it; and 
if it should not, we want to know that, too, in fairness to the Wheat Board. 
That is why I think we could shorten the proceedings here very much if the 
Wheat Board would give us a list setting out both cash brokers and option 
brokers, how much they received, and for what purposes they received it. 
That is what I intended to pursue whenever my opportunity to ask some 
questions arises. Certainly I have not intruded on the time of the committee. 
If we had that information, how much easier it would be for us, instead of 
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asking so many questions with regard to the matter. Give us the information, 


if there is nothing to hide. Yesterday Mr. Mclvor said there had been no. 


communication between the British government and himself, and surely he 
would remember that there had been. 


The CuHairman: Mr. Diefenbaker has raised two questions here. One is 


that the Wheat Board is not functioning properly and utilizing the facilities of 


the Winnipeg Grain eared in the same manner as that it did before the 
end of this crop year. 

Mr. DinrenBAKeER: No; since the beginning of the war. 

The CuHarrman: The Shes point is with respect to providing information 
as to how brokerage charges are distributed. I do not know what the Wheat 
Board has to say with respect to its operations or any change in policy with 
respect to its operation. Perhaps the Board can give that. I do raise a 


q question with respect to the other matter which I think the committee should 


consider. I bring this up because it was brought up in a previous committee 
in 1936. I leave that question before the committee. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Shortly after the declaration of war one of the 
members of the Wheat Committee was in the old country, and presumably he 
discussed the matter of the operation of the. Winnipeg Grain Exchangé along 
with other matters, and so from that time the whole operation of the orain 
exchange and the procedure of the Wheat Board in connection therewith is 
relevant. I do not know where you can cut it off. Since that time a period 
has elapsed during which the present Minister of Trade and Commerce was 
not in office and cannot be held responsible. How you are going to decide that 
we must not discuss the operations of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange apart from 
the operations of the Wheat Board, I do not know. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I protested yesterday when this point came up. I 
was on the Wheat Committee in 1936 when the same information was asked for, 
and at that time the committee did not allow the information to be given because 


they thought it was not in the best interests of the handling of wheat in this 


country. I believe under the McFarland Board the same thing came before the 
committee between 19380 and 1935, although I was not here, and again the 
information was refused. I think there are many good reasons for refusing it. 
Before any information is given let me say I remember in 1936 the then chairman 
of the Wheat Board was asked whether 1t would be in the public interest to 
give such information, and he said No. I would lke to have the word of the 
chairman of the present wheat board as to whether he thinks it is in the public 
interest to give this information before the committee proceeds further. 

Mr. Doucitas (Weyburn):With reference to the matter of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, I am not in agreement with you when you say that the Wheat 
Board Act sets out the policy and that the board operates under it. The Act 
does not stipulate the manner in which the wheat shall be bought or sold. 

The CHarRMAN: Yes, it does. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): No. Section 7 reads in part:— 

The Board shall undertake the marketing of wheat in interprovincial 
and export trade and for such purposes shall have all the powers of a 
corporation and without limitation upon such powers the following:— 

(a) to receive and take delivery of wheat for marketing as offered 

by the producers thereof; 

(6) to buy and sell wheat: Provided that no wheat shall be purchased 

by the Board except from the producers thereof; 

(g) generally to do all such other acts and things as may be necessary 

for the purpose of giving effect to the intent and meaning of 
this Act. 
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there. 
Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): May I paint this out— 
Mr. GraHaM: Read it all, please. 
Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): There are several clauses. 


Mr. GraHaM: There is one clause that says they must utilize and employ | 


with discrimination the existing facilities. 


Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): The point I am making is that the policy is not 


Mr. Grauam: cece reading, Mr. Douglas. There is another clause — 


determined by the Act, but by the present government, and’that policy may be — 


changed from time to ‘time. This committee is seeking to determine what is- 


the effect of using the futures trading market. There is no endeavour being 


made to ask the chairman of the Wheat Board to give his reasons for following © 


a government policy, but this committee has the right to ask the chairman of 


the Wheat Board what is the effect of the government’s policy, how it functions, — 
and what advantages or disadvantages are accruing. That is within the purview © 


of this Committee. You cannot lay the responsibility on the Wheat Board. — 
The responsibility for policy lies with the government, but the effects of that — 
policy are something that this Committee has the right to ask the Wheat Board © 
about and I think we are within our rights in asking Mr. Mclvor questions with ~ 


respect to the effects of closing the grain exchange. 


Mr. McNevin: [| suggest that in our discussion on this matter we should 
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avoid seeking definite commitments on policy with respect to the closing or — 
leaving open “of the grain exchange, because if we have only one customer for : 
wheat “and that customer definitely requests that the grain exchange be left — 
open it is a waste of time and futile for us to build up a discussion on the — 


~ question. 


Mr. Grauam: I do not know that I heard all that Mr. Douglas ciboniteed 4 
but I would like to point out sub-section (1) of section 8, of the Canadian : 


Wheat Board Act:— 
8. It shall be the duty of the Board:— 


(1) In selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided, to utilize ~ 
and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, including — 


commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and other — 
persons engaged in or ope! rating facilties for the selling and Tenge | 


of wheat, as the Board in its Hisereuion may determine; 


Obviously that section could not be disregarded or over-ridden by this 
Wheat Board or any Wheat Board that formerly sat. It would be governed by — 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act, and therefore the grain exchange facilities and 


, ea Y 


the different groups that operate under that grain exchange must be employed — 


by the Board; they have no right to do otherwise. I thoroughly agree with the 


chairman of the committee that nothing should be introduced that is not within” 
the reference. The reference, as you know, is merely for the purpose of consider- 


ing the reports of the Wheat Board through certain years. There is no suggestion — 
that we consider for a moment the provisions contained in the Canadian Wheat — 
Board Act, and I submit that in the light of the statutory provisions we would — 
be very unwise, particularly those of us who have the interests of the wheat — 


growers at heart, to involve the Wheat Board in a controversy that we all know 


is of long standing. The closing or keeping open of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange — 


has been a matter of controversy for some years in Western Canada, and the ~ 
relationship of the Wheat Board in carrying out its duties to the producers pe 
very important matter; so I for one think we would be doing the whole of the © 
wheat marketing system a real injury if we involved the Wheat Board in a 
controversy that excited further discussion. This question has been the subject — 
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- of more inquiries and royal commissions than any other matter in this country. 


I submit that we should stick to the terms of the reference and be careful not 
to involve the Wheat Board in this very controversial subject. 

Mr. DierenBaker: I have followed Mr. Graham with a great deal of interest, 
and in some matters I agree with him, but I think he failed to refer to the 
qualifying words of section 8 which do not permit of the discussion of just the 
matters we are endeavouring to bring out. Clause (7) reads:— 

8. It shall be the duty of the Board:— 

(2) in selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided, to utilize 
and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, including 
commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and other 
persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and handling 
of wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine; 


That is exactly the reason for these questions. We want to know whether 
or not the Wheat Board is living up to the provisions of the statute and utilizing 
the brokerage firms and other facilities without discrimination. That is the 
whole essence of the matter, and that is why we want the information. Some 
106 brokers who are members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange have from time 


_to time received commissions or brokerage by way of spread for certain trans- 


actions, whether real or nebulous, and we want to know the names of the brokers 
in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange who are in good standing, how much each of 
them has received, and how much service each of them has rendered for the 
monies paid. Our information—and I say this subject to the evidence that may 
come out—is that when the war broke out the members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange did appeal to the government in regard to the condition they were in, 
a condition similar to that which existed in England after the closing of the 
exchange there; that the matter was submitted to the Wheat Board in Winnipeg, 
and in turn the question as to whether or not these men should receive payments 
for services real or nebulous was submitted to the Board; that later on a scheme 
was effected whereby payments were made to various brokers; that there is no 
equality or semblance of equality in the payments that are made; that the lowest 
amount paid per month runs between $50 and $75; and that very large sums 
have been paid to friends of the Wheat Board, or in any event that there has 
not been any equality of payment. That is why we want these records. If the 
chairman of the Board produces the records and they show that there is an 
equality or a reasonable semblance of equality in the amounts paid to the 
members of the grain exchange for similar services rendered, then the whole 
situation will be cleared up; and I shall be the first one to say that the informa- 
tion I have suggested could be brought out is in fact without foundation. We 
ask for the production of those records in order to ascertain whether or not the’ 
Wheat Board to-day is operating without discrimination and is utilizing and 
employing such marketing agencies as commission agents, brokers, elevator men, 
exporters and other persons with the degree of equality which those persons have 
the right to expect and which we, as members of this committee, have the right 
to ask the Wheat Board to observe. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): With reference to what Mr. Graham has just 
said, surely he will be familiar with the rest of this section which substantiates 
the position I took at the outset. Section 8, subsection (7) says:— 

8. It shall be the duty of the Board:— 

({) in selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided, to utilize 
and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, includ- 
ing commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and 
other persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and 
handling of wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine; 


~ 
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It may determine ie what extent it will use these services, ane ‘therefore 


we have a right to know why they are using certain services. 


Mr. Grauam: No; the clause is mandatory. They must use them in dis- 


cretion. 
Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): Clause (j) says:— 
8. It shall be the duty of the Board:— 
(j) to offer continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the world 


through the established channels: Provided that the Board may, if — 


in its opinion any existing agencies are not operating satisfactorily, 
take such steps as it deems expedient to establish, utilize and employ 
its own or other marketing agencies or channels;’ 


In other words, the Board has power, if it decides that the. channels it is’ 


now using are not satisfactory, to use some other channels; and we have the 
right to ask if they considered that these channels they are now using are satis- 
factory and if they are not, why are they not using other channels. I will read 
clause (k): 
8. It shall be the duty of the Board:— 
(k) With the approval of the Governor in Council to make such investi- 
gations as from time to time it may deem necessary of the operations 


of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association and the 
Winnipeg and Vancouver Grain Exchanges in their dealings in wheat. 


and other grains where such wheat and other grains are the subject 
of transactions affecting interprovincial or international trade, and 
for the purposes aforesaid the Board shall have, without the issue 
of any commission, all the power and authority conferred upon a 


commissioner appointed under the Inquiries Act, being chapter — 


ninety-nine of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and shall from 
time to time report to the Minister the result of such investigations.” 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that they have not only power to decide what 
part of the established channels they shall use, but they have power to decide 


, if those channels are not satisfactory and to establish their own channels, and 


power from time to time to investigate the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and __ 


report to the minister. Therefore I submit that we are quite in order in asking 
them why they use the established channels, why some other channels set up 


by themselves would not be more satisfactory, and what are the results of their — 


investigations into the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. It’ is not established by 
statute that they have to trade in the futures market. There is not a line in 
Section 8 that requires them to use such services. 


Mr. Fair: May I point out that all the clauses in the Canadian Wheat : 


Board Act were put there by parliament, and if we as a committee or as mem- 
bers of parliament find they are working to the detriment of that wheat board or 
the Canadian farmers and Canadians as a whole, we have every right to change 
them and insert such wording as will ensure that the Wheat Board and the 
grain exchange can be employed in the best interests of the people. Personally 
I am not satisfied, and it affects me in the pocket as it does not affect a good 


many others, that the grain exchange is rendering the service it should; and if — 


the Wheat Board is able to sell large quantities of grain to the British Cereals 


Import Board as it does, it can do the same along other lines at a vast saving to — 


Canada as a whole. 


| Mr. Prerutry: Mr. Douglas has referred to the hie ay read practically all 
the important clauses. I had something to do with the framing of this Act, and 
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t was intended then that the powers granted to the Board should be for the 
urpose only of disposing of the futures held by MacFarland and turned over 
to this Board at that time. 
| With respect to the statement made by Mr. Ross, he is quite correct. In 
1936 when we had that investigation 1 moved, just as Mr. Diefenbaker is moving 
today, for a list of names of brokers, and Mr. Ross will recall that I named 
them and he made a motion that they be not asked to vote. It is quite clear. 
Here is the evidence given by Mr. James R. Murray in answers to questions 
I put to him, appearing at page 161 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
on Tuesday April 28, 1936. I asked him as to using the grain exchange:— 
“Under the Act the board had no power to buy wheat other than from 
the producers thereof?” 
and Mr. Murray answered: 
’ “That point is quite clear.” 
Then: 
“Q. As far as dealing in futures is concerned, it was only to clean 
up the futures they had, the long wheat they held?—-A. That was to 
sell the futures -contracts.” : ; 
| I want to put it te Mr. Mclvor in this way: He said yesterday they were 
using 116 cash brokers and option brokers, and that there were good and bad 
brokers. Now, this Act as Mr. Douglas has pointed out under clause (j) says 
_ that if in the opinion of the Board any existing agencies are not operating satis- 
-factorily they may establish their own or other marketing agencies or channels. 
_ They have no open market in Britain. They are getting along under a system 
‘they have established. The government of Canada is behind this Wheat Board. 
Under the Act they issue permits for a person to trade. The farmer cannot 
deliver a bushel of wheat to anybody except under permit. They get 70 per 
cent of the wheat, and, as I say, they have the government of Canada at their 
back. Can they not become merchandisers of grain and get along without this 
grain exchange? Mr. Mclvor has had a lot of experience in handling grain, and 
so has Mr. Ross of Moose Jaw. If a grain firm is strong enough they need 
not hedge wheat at all, and any Wheat Board with the government of Canada 
behind its back does not have to fiddle with hedges. They can merchandise this 
grain, and employ iany system they desire just as they do in Great Britain. I 
would like to ask Mr. Melvor if he does. not think that with the Dominion 
of Canada behind the Board ‘and the powers they have tio control the delivery 
of wheat, they could not set up an agency to get along quite we!l without the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. Grauam: We do not want to get into 1a long-winded legal argument 
here, but I would like to reply to Mr. Dou elas, Mr. Diefenbaker, Mr. Perley and 
Mr. Fair, Mr. Fair is quite right in stating that parliament or a committee 
of parliament can deal with the advisability of keeping open the grain exchange 
or closing it; but that is not the point. There is a confusion of ideas. Mr. 
Diefenbaker raises the point that the Wheat Board should be requested to dis- 
close the manner in which they are using these agencies which the Act renders 
it mandatory that they should use in carrying out their operations, and with that 
point I thoroughly agree, provided it is ‘advisable, That is not the point that 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Fair and Mr. Perley are dealing with. They are dealing 
with the “question whether this committee should consider the advisability of 
closing or using the grain exchange facilities. Mr. Douglas says that this Act 
obviously gives the Wheat Board that power, but I do not think any lawyer 
would agree with Mr. Douglas in his interpretation of this Act. When an Act 
like this is framed which imposes on the Wheat Board the duty of utilizing and 
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employing without discrimination the marketing agencies as it, in its ere a 4 
may determine; and any lawyer knows it imposes the duty of utilizing these 
agencies. Then clause (j) says:— 


It shall be the duty of the Board:— 


(7) to offer continuously wheat for sale in the hagkee: of the world 
through ithe established channels: Provided that the Board may, if 
in its Opinion any existing agencies are not operating satisfactorily, — 
take such steps as it deems expedient to establish, utilize and employ — 
its own or other marketing agencies or channels: 


But again that does not give to the Wheat Board any right arbitrarily to— 
say: “We are dissatisfied with the grain exchange.” If I were a member of one 
of these marketing agencies such as commission merchants, brokers, elevator 
men, exporters and other persons engaged in or operating facilities, I would 
immediately move in the Courts of this country and insist that the Wheat Board 
shall before they take the step of setting up other facilities, show that they are 
not operating: satisfactorily. 


Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): “In their opinion”. 


Mr. GraHAmM: You cannot exercise statutory opinion arbitrarily. Yous 
must have some ground. It would be proper to ask the Wheat Board 1 t these 
facilities have operated satisfactorily. 


Mr. Dovceias (Weyburn): That is what we are asking. 


Mr. Grawam: I have in mind the suggestion that we should not enter into 
a long and costly investigation of something beyond our purview or without © 
the reference, and I submit that any lawyer will agree with my interpretation — 
of that Act. 


Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): I am not going to get into a legal argument with 
a lawyer, because I do not know anything about law; but I can read the English 
language, and the Act says: ° 


It shall be the duty of the Board:— 


(1) In selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided, to utilize 
and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, includ- 
ing commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and other 
persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and handling 
of wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine; | 


That is plain English, Mr. Chairman. .The Wheat Board has it in its” 
discretion to set up its own agency if it so chooses, and therefore we have the 
right to ask the Wheat Board why they are continuing to use the existing 
agencies and whether they are satisfied with them from the standpoint of the 
best interests of the producers of Canada and the people of Canada. 


Mr. Fair: I think we are quite within our rights in asking for information 
along certain lines with the intention and purpose of bettering the interests of 
the producers. q 


% 
‘ 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): A while ago I was not protesting along eae lines | 
of this argument. I think it is quite proper for us to ask the Chairman of the - 
Wheat Board if the facilities he is using in the trade are satisfactory or not. 
The point I am raising is in regard to the naming of certain brokers and stating 
the amounts of money they received when that information was refused before 
a former committee, because the Chairman of the Wheat Board at that time said — 
it was not in the public interest to give that information. There are many other 
things done in the same way. a 


Mr. Farr: Two wrongs do not make a right. 
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Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Who says it is a wrong? I am asking the Chair- 
man of the Wheat Board to tell us whether he thinks it is in the public interest 


or not to give this information. For instance, we have a Victory Loan Com- 


Fc Biairy. ‘Is that information given? It is not. 
— Mr. Doveras (Weyburn): It should be. 
Mr. Rown: It may be, yet. 


. Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): My question to Mr. Melvor is: Do you think it 
is in the public interest that Mr. Diefenbaker should be furnished with the names 
of the brokers and the amounts paid to each? 

Mr. Spnn: Can you give any reason why it is not in the public interest? 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Yes, I think I could; but I think Mr. Mclvor can 
give all the reasons, whereas I might give only one or two. These people are 
dealing on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange all the time, and will be dealing there 
4 again. One broker is not as good as another, as everybody knows. 


Mr. Preruey: Are they not all agents of the Wheat Board? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Supposing they are. One broker may be a good 
broker for a certain kind of transaction and another broker may be a good 
broker for another kind of transaction; and one broker may be able to handle 
bigger trades better than another broker. 

_ Mr. Ross (Souris): Why should we not know that? 

4 Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I am asking the chairman of the Wheat Board 
if it is in the public interest to give this information. You know as well as I 
‘do that if this information is given out they will say: ‘‘ This fellow made so 
-tauch and I only made so much,” and you are going to cause controversy there, 
-and also show by giving the figures out, who the brokers are who are making 
the bigger trades for the Wheat Board, which is something that may not be in 
the interests of the country. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Why not? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Because to-day when all the brokers are being 
used by the Wheat Board and nobody knows who are making the bigger trades 
for the Wheat Board it is hard for the grain men on that floor to find out just 
exactly what the Wheat Board is doing with. wheat at a certain time; but if 
‘they can spot the men that are making certain deals in the trading, then they 
ean get a pretty good idea of what the Wheat Board is doing all the time, 
which is not in the interests of the country. 


Mr. DizrenBAKER: Before the chairman of the Wheat Board answers that 
question I would like to point out that much was made of the necessity of 
having Mr. Hanson here, and it was stated yesterday that the reason he was 
wanted here was for the purpose of explaining where he got the information 
upon which he based certain questions asked in the House, and we objected on 
the ground of principle, that once you get to the position of calling a member 
of the House of Commons to produce the name of his informant that would 
complete the control of the members of the House to the extent that no member 
would get any information. Let me read what Mr. Hanson read at page 1508 
of Hansard. I refer to this because Mr. Ross of Moose Jaw stated that one 
broker is not as good as another, and one broker may be better able to handle 
bigger trades than another. What transactions are these men carrying out? 
They have the same purchaser for the portions sold in Canada to the millers. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Oh, no. 
Mr. DrierENBAKER: You can answer later on. 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I say that statement is not correct. 
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Mr. DigFrEeNBAKER: Nou can challenge me later and show poles it is s not. 
I now quote from page 1508 of Hansard:— 


I want now to deal with another matter, which 3 is a aie -product. of. 
this illegal method of operation. 


Mr. Hanson said that dealing in futures and continuing to deal in futures 
was not in accordance with the terms of the Wheat Board Act. Mr. Perley 
pointed out that dealing in futures was permitted in certain circumstances by 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Hanson said it was illegal. His opinion was that of a 7 
lawyer. The Wheat Board, however, produced the opinion of two other lawyers. — 
_ We shall never get anywhere in deciding whether it is legal or illegal, because | ‘ 
lawyers always have difficulty in agreeing. }: 

The second point is that the farmers in western Canada have the right to- — 
know what is being done with their monies and the money of the people of — 
Canada. What about brokerage fees of $389,236.78 in 1940? What about © 
brokerage fees of $546,013.54 from 1939 to July 31, 1941? That commission — 
came out of the farmers’ wheat ultimately, as part of the expenses. We want — 
to know who is getting that money, because Mr. Hanson went on to point out:-— @ 


I should like to know what these items mean. " 


Since when was it not in the public interest for members of parliament to — 
know what is being done with the monies voted by parliament and expended by ~ 
an administrative body? ‘The matter is covered by the order of reference:— 

2. (5) A complete breakdown of storage, insurance, interest, broker- — 
age and commissions. . 4 


What kind of breakdown would you have if it is not shown to whom the 
money was paid and the services rendered? All that is stated is that some 
$500,000 has been paid out. 

Then Mr. Hanson says:— 


I have reason to believe that the Canadian Wheat Board, with the 
knowledge and consent of the government, is dispensing very large © 
amounts of compensation to those who, partly because of the war, and ~ 
partly because of the Wheat Board’s operations, are deprived of — 
opportunities to earn brokerage charges in normal open market trading, 


and there was an admission made to that effect yesterday, I would point out—° © 
“and that large annual amounts are paid to individuals who do nothing, or — 
next to nothing, to earn them.” a 

} 


Those were the two: matters that were to be A coiseed in this norte: a 
Furnishing the information asked will do no one any harm. Since when was it — 
not in the public interest to know that somebody arbitrarily hands out to “A” — 
and ‘‘B” large amounts of money, calling it brokerage, and the like; and to “E”’ ~ 
and “F”’ $50 or $75 a month instead of the several hundreds of dollars a month q 
paid to “A” and “B”? When was it not in the public interest for us to know — 
why these people are preferred? Is it because they are superior in ability? If — 
we have that explanation, that will be acceptable and there will be no harm — 
done. What harm would there be in the members of the committee learning that 
there are certain ones believed by the Wheat Board to have higher intelligence — 
and ability, and that they are preferred for that reason? The idea generally 
prevails, however, and I say this advisedly, that preferences are given to certain — 
individuals for reasons that are dictated entirely by efficiency. 4 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Could you suggest what those reasons are? 


“a 
Mr. DinrenBaker: I am not here to suggest reasons, sir, but to find out — 

what the reasons are. I move that the Wheat Board do produce to this com- — 

mittee a complete record of all brokerage fees and commissions paid since the 


j 
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outbreak of war, the persons or corporations to whom such payments were made, 
_ the amounts paid to each of such persons or corporations, and finally, the partic- 
ulars of the services rendered respectively by each of the said persons or 
corporations. 

Mr. Rowe: I second that motion. 

Mr. Granam: Does that motion replace your motion of yesterday? 
: Mr. DierenBAKeR: There was no motion yesterday in that regard. We 
were discussing it generally. Yesterday there was a motion in regard to the 
production of certain correspondence and the minister and Mr. Mclvor kindly 
produced what they had this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Who seconds the motion? 

Mr. Rowe: I second the motion. 


The CuHainman: I will ask the clerk to read the motion presented by 
Mr. Diefenbaker and seconded by Mr. Rowe. 


The Cirzerk: Moved by Mr. Diefenbaker, seconded by Mr. Rowe:— 


That the Board do produce to this Committee the complete record 
of brokerage fees of all kinds and commissions paid since the outbreak 
of war, the persons or corporations to whom such payments were made, 

-the amounts paid to each, and the particulars of services rendered’ there- 
fore respectively by each of said persons or corporations. 


The CuHarrMan: Does the committee understand the motion? Is there 
any discussion? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Yes. While Mr. Diefenbaker was speaking I 
interrupted to say there were others. In the evidence given by Mr. MclIvor 
here yesterday he stated that this spreading, which was, I believe, just part of 

_ the brokerage that was paid, was part of a saving of 10 million dollars spoken 
about yesterday, and that the brokerage in that regard was actually distributed 
by the Wheat Board but was paid by the elevator companies who purchased 
the wheat. 


_Mr. Dimrenpaxer: Then why is it charged in the Wheat Board account? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): He said yesterday in his evidence that it was 
distributed by them on behalf of the elevator companies who purchased that 
wheat, and that in these cases it was the elevator companies who named the 
brokers who were to handle the deal but the Wheat Board did put one restriction 
on, and that was that no broker was to be paid on more than 300,000 bushels 
in any transaction. That is the information we got yesterday from Mr. Mclvor 
before the committee. Therefore the major part of these commissions was not 
paid by the farmer or by the government or for the account of the Wheat 
Board— 

Mr. Pertey: That is funny! 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It is not funny at all! 

Mr. Pertey: Who paid it? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): If we had stored the grain in the ordinary way 
without that spreading we would have paid not only that commission but much 
more. 

Mr. Pertey: How many times did they buy fad sell the crop? 

Mr. Farr: What does the producer swallow? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I do not care what he swallows. I am taking the 
evidence of the chairman of the Wheat Board. I admit that if storage rates were 
reduced those charges might not be so high for the handling of grain; but if 
you cut the storage rates again you would have the same condition, that if a 
man has an empty elevator and he cannot get a full amount of storage for the 
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filling of the elevator ae he can get a part and that part will cover more tiane _ 
his cost of handling, he is going to take it at a reduced rate, and you could — 
thereby save although you cut the rates on the storage. Anybody in the grain — 
trade knows that. You have not been fighting this game as long as I have. | 

Mr. Dovenas (Weyburn): You have not got very far with it. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): We have got a lot farther than you would think. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): On which side? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Never mind. That is a very smart remark from 
a very smart little fellow, but he has never yet done anything for the western 
farmer. When he has done something it will be time enough for him to. talk, 
not now. . : 

Mr. Prertny: Is that all going down on the record? 

Mr. Ress (Moose Jaw): I asked the chairman of the Wheat Board a give 
us his opinion as to whether it was in the public interest and the best interests 
of handling wheat by the board that the information requested by Mr. Diefen- 
baker be given to this committee, and before any vote is taken on Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s motion I would like to have a reply from the chairman. 

The CHARMAN: Would not the committee lke to have that information 
from the chairman of the Wheat Board? . 


Mr. Doveitas (Weyburn): If we are through with political speeches, we 
might get that information. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Then you stop making them. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, the matter of whether these names shall be 
given or not and the amounts paid to each individual must be settled by this. 
committee, not by the Wheat Board; but I think I am in duty bound to point 
out the implications of that kind of situation, and I have prepared here a 
memorandum with regard to this particular point, which I would like to read:— 

Under the terms of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board is 
duty-bound to use brokers in connection with its operations. 
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I just want to refer for a moment to a statement made by Mr, Perley. He 
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facilities of the trade only in disposing of the old carry-over from the Canadian — 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited. 

Mr. Preritny: The futures held by Mr. McFarland and taken over. The 
original Act empowered them to dispose of those futures. : 

The Witness: I was here with the Canadian Wheat Board and acted, as — 
Mr. Perley knows. Mr. Perley was the vice-chairman of the committee, and I 
had a number of discussions with the then Prime Minister, the Hon. Mr. Bennett — 
on this question. The only thing I am going to say in regard to Mr. Perley’s 
remarks is this: The first Wheat Board is the board that was set up by the 
government of the day under the chairmanship of Mr. McFarland. They had 
the responsibility under the Act of disposing of the wheat received from pro- 
ducers in the 1935 and 19386 crop seasons, and in addition they had an added 
responsibility of disposing of the amount of wheat taken over from the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. | 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Cash wheat and futures?—A. Yes. | 
@. Can you give us the amounts of each?—A. That was seven years ago, 
and I cannot remember the amounts. 
 Q. Very well—A. I was the sales manager for that board working under 
the instructions of Mr. McFarland, and may I say with regard to Mr. Perley’s — 
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point that the pen received from producers from the 1935-1936 crop season 
was disposed of by the McFarland board and futures exchanged. That in itself, 
I think, is sufficient to indicate that Mr. Perley’s statement is not correct. 

; Q. Pardon me. Mr. McFarland went off the board about the 1st December. 
_ There had been an election?—A. That is right. 

Q. He had disposed of a portion of futures, I ‘do not think all, and not 
all of the cash wheat?—A. But I am saying Mr. McFarland’s board, and I am 
sure Mr. McFarland would confirm what I say, received wheat. from the 
producers from the 1935-36 oo season and sold the actual wheat and 
exchanged futures. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): | 

Q. The same as you are doing now?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Peruey: Oh, no. The evidence is here. All the futures he handled 
~ amounted to $10,000,000, and it was shown in the evidence that that was for 
~ Canadian Co-operative Producers Limited. 

Mr. Dierensaker: Mr. McFarland has said otherwise. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. That is up until he left office in December, 1935?—A. Yes, because I 


- was in’charge of the operations myself. 
Q. And do you say that had to do with the 1935 crop?—A. The 1935-36 


S crop. 


@. And was not a clean-up from: prior operations?—A. That is right. 

f Now, with regard to the question that has been raised under the terms of 
4 the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the board is in duty bound to use brokers 
‘In connection with its operations. To continue:— 

Brokers are expressly named in the Act, and for this reason alone 
the Board utilizes the services of brokers in the customary manner. In 
addition, the Board utilizes the services of brokers because it is to the 
advantage of the Board to do so. 

The Board also recognizes that brokers as a group render a service 
quite aside from their individual operations. As a group they play an 
essential part in the operations of the futures market. As long as the 
futures market is helpful in marketing of grain, brokers have a collective 
value to the Board and all other organizations engaged in the marketing 
‘of wheat or any process in connection with the marketing of wheat. . In 
connection with the value of brokers as a group to the operations of the 
Board, it has been the practice for some time to use the influence of the 
Board in the direction of the widest possible distribution of brokerage 
among brokers operating on the Winnipeg market. This policy is carried 
out to the greatest possible extent, while at the same time recognizing 
the superior efficiency of the services rendered by individual brokers. 
This policy has been carried out by the Board on the basis that it did 
not increase the total amount of brokerage paid, but did affect a distribu- 
tion of brokerage which would be most helpful as far as the whole 
market is concerned. The total amount of brokerage paid -under this 
policy was. exactly the same as if one broker or two or three brokers 
had done all the brokerage business of the Board; a situation, however, 
which would be very detrimental to the market and to the operations of 
the Wheat Board in that market. 

There are many misunderstandings in regard to the operations of 
the futures market and in regard to the payment of brokerage. For the: 
information of the committee I have filed a statement showing the 
spreading operations of the Board during the three years from August 1, 
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1938, to July 31, 1941. This statement illustrates the use of the future _ 


market by the Canadian Wheat Board, and incidentally, illustrates the 


origin of over 75 per cent of all the brokerage eras from board : 


operations. 


Between 75 and 80 per cent of all futures brokerage in respect of Board 
operations is incurred in respect to spreading operations. This brokerage is 
figured in the spread. It is paid to brokers nominated by the companies paying 


such brokerage subject only to the Board’s restrictions on any one spreading | 


operation not more than 300,000 bushels may be allocated to any one broker. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q: Pardon me, did you say not more than. 300, 000 bushels to any one 
broker?—-A. Yes. 

@. In one day could a broker handle 300,000 bushels of 1,000,000 bushels? 
—A. 300,000 bushels in any one transaction. 

Q. What do you mean by “in any one transaction ”’?—A. It might be 
1,000,000, 2,000,000 or 3,000,000. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
@. Could he handle more than one transaction A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. According to a report that appeared in the Ottawa Journal on the 29th ; 


April, 1942, you showed 5,750,000 bushels?—A. Did the Wheat Board sell that? 
L; Yes, export sales of Canadian wheat. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Mclvor might be permitted to finish his 
statement. : . 
Mr. Pertey: The witness is explaining that no more. than 300,000 bushels 
may be allocated to any one broker in any one’sale. 


The Witness: Mr. Perley’s explanation of that statement he is reading from 
is not correct. I would ask him to read that the Wheat Board sold 5,750,000 
» bushels of wheat on that day. Mr. Perley said the Wheat Board sold it. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Export sales of Canadian wheat, estimated at 5,750,000 bushels on. 
Wednesday and worked to the United Kingdom, boosted the total for 


April well over the 40,000 ,000-bushel mark, and possibly to 42,000,000 
bushels. Wednesday’s business was reported ‘to be all wheat. 


The month’s total is the largest since January, 1941, and is one F 


of the largest, if not a record, worked to any one country in a single month, 
And it went to the United Kingdom.—A. I would like to say, Mr. Perley, that 


when you raised that question I was dealing with the matter of spreading opera- 


tions. That is a sale. I want to confine my remarks for the moment, if I may, 
to the question of spreading operations. 


Q. Could you use one broker to-day on 300,000 bushels and then, the day | 


after to-morrow, use the same broker avain?—A. Oh, yes. You could use the 
same broker several times in one day’ To continue:— mi 


F These transactions could easily be worked out on the basis of increas- 


ing the spread, thereby letting the trade pay the brokerage; in which case : 
the brokerage would not show on the books of the Board at all. On the — 


other hand, the Board prefers to include the brokerage in the spread, 


to collect the brokerage from the trade as a whole and to distribute the 4 
brokerage in a manner which will be most helpful to the market as a 
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whole. If private companies both paid and distributed the brokerage 
on these transactions, there is the possibility that a few brokers would 
get a very large share of the brokerage business. In operations of this 
kind the whole futures market is involved and the Board thinks it 
advisable to see that brokerage is paid in accordance with the best interests 
of the market as a whole. 
The Board has been asked to give a statement of the amount of 
brokerage paid to individual brokers by the Canadian Wheat Board. In 
regard to this request I have a list. of brokers and the amount of brokerage 
1 which they received in connection with Wheat Board operations. The 
| _ board is prepared to make this information available. but it will have 
. to be on the responsibility of this committee. There are 85 futures brokers 
: 


and 24 cash wheat brokers operating on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
As I have indicated the Board is using these brokers to very great 
advantage. The Board is using these brokers from day to day, and is’ 
trying to be impartial in the payment of brokerage and at the same time 


| use its best judgment as to how brokerage should be paid and recognize 
efficiency and capability on the part of individual brokers. To make 
. public the amount of brokerage paid to each individual broker would © 
a have repercussions far beyond the confines of this committee. It would 


have an adverse effect upon the Board’s operations in the futures market — 
: and the relationship of the Board with the brokers used in connection 
: with Board operations. 
In addition, as I have already pointed out, a large percentage of 
: brokerage is paid by the grain trade, including farmer-owned companies, 
~ and the Board’s function is merely one of distribution. I am sure that 
the committee will appreciate the danger of misinterpretation being placed 
: upon such a statement of brokerage payments—not by the committee, — 
'  * but. by those. who would detach details of such a statement from the 
explanations made before this committee. 
I might add that this matter came up in. connection with the 1936 
~~ , Select Special Committee of the House, and that committee did not press 
for a statement of brokerage paid to individual brokers. 


The CHAIRMAN: The matter is before the committee. 


Mr. GraHam: Before we vote on that question I think we should consider 
the opinion Mr. MclIvor has just given us. I do not think there is one of us 
who fails to realize the problem that the marketing of our Canadian wheat 
_ has constituted in this country since 1980. As already indicated, not only has 
_ the government and the House of Commons almost endlessly debated the matter, 
but it has been the subject of inquiry by parliamentary committees and royal 

commissions on more than one occasion. I want to make this point clear to the 
- members of the committee, that not only has the marketing of our Canadian 
_ wheat constituted a difficult task but it continues to be so, and in all likelihood, 
- although we hope not, it will continue to be a very real problem for Canada 
during and possibly after the war. Mr. Mclvor has had a long association 
with this task. He is a public servant whose duty is a very onerous one, as we 
all know. 'He was with Mr. McFarland’s board and was a member of the 
_ Murray Board, and now he is chairman of the present board. I think we all 
_ know human nature, since we are all members of parliament, and we know or 
can imagine the task the Board has in dealing with a considerable number of 
brokers, 85 of one class and 24 others. I feel strongly, in view of the opinion 
Mr. Mclvor has given and his refusal to accept the responsibility of reversing 
the opinion of Mr. McFarland when he appeared before the former committee 
and refused to disclose the information now sought, (and that committee agreed 
that it should not be given) that we should not ask Mr. Mclvor to furnish that 
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information now. Realising the immensity ne aorta of ihe task | that He 


to be discharged by this public servant, I submit that since we can easily | 


secure the total amount of commissions paid, and check whether the Board has _ 


paid too much commission and, if necessary, have an auditor affirm that the 


Board has paid out no monies ‘other than it would have to pay out by way 
of commission or brokerage, we should not ask for further information. We can 
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satisfy ourselves as to the honesty of the board’s administration; but when it — 


comes down to the matter of distribution I can see the difficulty Mr. Mclvor 


outlines, and I for one will not assume the oot ag of going against his - 


advice. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. McFarland was not chairman of the other inquiry. 
Mr. Murray was the chairman, I think. I will admit that the matter of futures 
trading is a little mystic to me, and I cannot follow it the whole ae 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yeu are not alone! 

Mr. Ross (Souris): That may be; but I do not see why we cannot 
merchandise this wheat as well as we ean ‘merchandise bacon and other essential 
products during the war. The argument of Mr. Graham and others simply 
intensifies the mystery and creates more suspicion. I must admit that I have 
become suspicious since I have delved into it, long before I was a member of 


parliament and also since. I am willing to admit that in all probability there — 


is a good reason why we should not demand to know the price at which we 
are selling our product to Great Britain at this time, but I cannot see why we 


should not get the details of the transactions within this country, as to the 
method of handling our product. If you are going to vote in this committee 


that we do not get this information on these brokerage people, certainly you 


are going to add to the suspicion amongst the producers in this country. I have 


_ not heard any reason advanced by Mr. Mclvor, Mr. Graham, or others, why we 


should not have that information. Certainly the public to- day. desire to know. 


in detail how their product is being handled, and it is a matter about which 


there is more suspicion than about anything else in the entire trade. Surely 


we can vote to get that much information for the people of this country, and 


endeavour to clear up the mysterious business of handling their product. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: I do not think this is a matter that should be decided 


in a few minutes; but if this committee takes it upon itself to deny us the > 
opportunity of securing the answers to the pomts Mr. Hanson placed before - 
parlyament, then the explanation thus far given by Mr. MclIvor can only add to— 


the suspicions as to the circumstances connected with the payment of brokerage 


charges. He says the Board distributes the brokerage in the best interests 
of all concerned, or words to that effect. Surely the committee has a right to 


know, and there has never been a denial of this, whether certain members of the — 


= 


grain exchange are getting brokerage fees running into thousands of dollars for — 


doing httle or nothing, and in many cases merely participating in what appears 


to be a book entry, while others are receiving regular monthly payments of — 


_ $50 and $75; I think $50 is the low level, whether they do anything or not. 
Surely the farmers, of this country have the right to know what is being done 
with their wheat? Surely the members of the House of Commons representing 


the people of Canada have the right to know how this sum of $548,378.88 is 


made up. It is set out in exhibit “E”, the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Mr. 
Graham says: “Well, we can easily figure up whether or not it was properly 


earned.” I would like to know how? Is there any record here to show the ~ 


futures transaction? Every time there is a futures transaction and an exchange 


of options there is some more profit to the brokerage firms engaged for the 


purpose, or certain of them. So that almost $550,000 has been expended in 
brokerage and clearing association charges. We would like to know how those 
charges are made up, so that the producer may ascertain whether or not the 


_ wheat is being properly handled. He has participation certificates. What good j 
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are those certificates, if what should come to him is being used up in brokerage 
fees paid, with or without discrimination, largely to certain corporations? What 
_ possible harm is going to be done to the public interest of this country if it is 
_ found that certain old established firms in the city of Winnipeg, who have been 
- members of the grain exchange for-years, are getting $50 per month while cer- 
- tain others are getting amounts many times $50 a month? I asked Mr. Melvor 
_ yesterday whether he would tell us what the low and the high were, and he ex- 
_ pressed a willingness to do so. There has been no suggestion today that he is 
_ willing to do so. He comes here with a written statement, apparently prepared 
last night. I am going to ask the members of this committee not to decide 
this question too quickly, nor even to decide that information that should be 

_ known is to be denied to us. I will even go thus far: Will the chairman of this 


Board give us a record, to start with, on the amounts paid, without giving us the 

names of those to whom those payments were made? There cannot be anything 

not in the public interest in that regard. 
 Q. Give us the figures showing that one man received $6,000 and another 


_ received $10,000 and another received $12,000, and give us the lowest strata, 
_ those who were paid $50 per month; and then we will be in a position to vote 


intelligently on this matter? Surely there can be no denial there? If you 
give us particulars of the amounts without giving the names of the companies, 


Mr. Graham’s argument disappears, and we will ascertain how much the com- 


panies received and how many there are in the $50 per month class and so on, 
and we shall also learn why it is, if my information is correct, that about 75 
per cent are in the $50 per month class, and about 16 per cent are in the “king” 
row, although doing no greater service than those who receive the $50 per month? 
(No response). | 


Mr. DikFEnBAKER: I am going to appeal to this committee not to vote 


on this question from a partisan standpoint, but for the reason that today people 


are commencing to worry about why it is that when any question is asked about 
the expenditure of money members of parliament are denied the breakdown, 
especially when in the setting up of this committee the agenda states that there 
shall be a complete breakdown of storage, insurance, interest, brokerage and 
commissions? - 

Mr. Granam: Suppose you were convinced that the giving of this infor-| 
mation would make the task of the Wheat Board more difficult in marketing 


our Canadian wheat, would you insist on that information being given? 


Mr. Dierenpaker: I always try to be frank, and I try to come to con- 
clusions based on the evidence placed before me, but there has not been a word 
suggested here that it would do any harm. 


Mr, Grawam: But if you were convinced that the giving of this infor- 


mation would make the task of the Wheat Board more difficult, what would 


your attitude be? 
Mr. Dimrenpaxer: I say: “Give us the amounts without the names.” 
It is very easy to convince oneself of a thing if one desires to do so; but we 


have a responsibility here. This committee was set up and this question was. 


submitted to the committee:— | 
“2. (1) How many bushels of wheat has the Board purchased directly 
from the producers from July 31, 1938 to date?” 
and so on. 


This committee was set up to get this information. Now, are we to be 
denied the information we have asked for and that the committee was set up 


-to obtain? I think the people of Canada have a right to receive this infor- 


mation now. 
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Mr. Rowe: If I were convinced that this information was going to injure 
or embarrass the administration of the Canadian Wheat Board I would feel 
inclined to support Mr. Graham’s contention, but I have heard nothing this 
morning either from the chairman of the Board or from the other speakers in 


support of that contention that would lead’ me to believe that it would — 


embarrass the board; and after listening to similar arguments for 15 to 20 


years in this House I am convinced that one of the chief reasons for all our 


trouble is because of the withholding from the producer of sufficient informa- 


tion and thus rendering him suspicious as to where you are taking this money ~ | 


that the hon. menibek for Moose Jaw intimated you could take out of the 
thin air. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Oh, no. The farmer is no fool. 


Mr. Rowe: I have dealt with farmers as long as my friend, and the farmers 
are my friends, too! After listening to Mr. Diefenbaker, who says we can find 
out the total cost of brokerage and decide whether we have had value for it 
or not, I am in agreement with him. 


Mr. GrawAm: That can be secured. 


Mr. Rowen: How can you secure it? We are getting into strait-jackets all 
along the line with controls, restrictions, regulations, boards and commissions; 
and if there is one thing that the farmer and producer of any class of products 


to-day is concerned about, it is he spread between himself and the ultimate © 
consumer. Personally I am convinced that one of the reasons there is so much 


suspicion in the atmosphere about the handling of Canada’s great wheat pro- 
duction has been the withholding of the very information that this Board now 
asks should be withheld. After lstening to the chairman of the Board, who 
says we must have the widest possible distribution of advantages to brokers 
in order to carry out as far as possible a spreading of the services rendered 
by them, 75 per cent to 80 per cent is unspread; that not more than 300,000 
bushels may be allocated to any one broker at any one time although it may 
be many times during the same day; that 85 per cent of the brokers handle 
futures and 25 per cent handle cash wheat. Now, if there is nothing wrong, 
, if it is being fairly and equitably distributed, then surely not by the widest 
stretch of imagination or in the light of anything that has been said here this 


morning can there be any sound reason why this information could not be given ~ 


to us? If there is anything wrong, it should have been given long ago. The 


fact that the chairman of the Board in 1935 or before that time thought it was _ 
not in the interests of the public to furnish that information should’ not — 


influence us now. Mr. MclIvor says we shall have to take the responsibility 
of withholding this information from the people of this country, so that we can 


live again for another period of years with the same suspicions that have been ~ 


created because it was withheld before. JI cannot conscientiously support the 
withholding of this information. Personally I have no real reason to believe 
that everything is not fairly and equitably distributed. I have no real reason 
to believe that somebody is getting more than he should for the services he 


renders, nor that some fellow getting $50 a month should get more; and there- 


fore I hope that when the information is given the wheat growers. of western 


Canada will at least be satisfied that the members of the Agricultural com- | 


mittee in the House of Commons are not holding back information, which they 


believe is in the interests of somebody else as well as themselves. I think we — 


should have a clearer course in the future, and that it would render the task 


of the chairman of the wheat board easier and his record more creditable | 


having regard to the service he will render to the farmers he is serving if, A 
will furnish the information requested. 
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Mr. Warp: I have lived in western Canada for 45 years, and have worked 
among farmers all my life. I want to say now that there is great deal more 
suspicion in the minds of some of the members of this committee, and in the 
mind of the Hon. Mr. Hanson when he made that statement on the floor of 


the House, than there is in the minds of the farmers of western Canada. To 


those members of this committee who have not been engaged in growing wheat 
for the last 25 years it might be of interest to state that suspicion did exist in 
the minds of the farmers of western Canada for a long time, and for excellent 
reasons: From 1900 to 1905 or 1906 there would be daily a spread of 20 cents 
between street and track prices, and I have known the spread to be as high as 
28 cents. The farmer was being robbed of about 26 cents at least, because 
he did not have a carload of wheat or lived too far from the elevator or siding 
to load a car. Well do y recall the first farmers’ meeting-held in the Dauphin 
district in 1902. I happened to be in attendance, and we had some sound reasons 
for tomplaint at that time; but at this moment we are making a mountain out 
of a molehill,-out of a flea ! 


Mr. DierenBaker: We are making a mountain out of a flea? 


Mr. Warp: Certainly in the light of what the farmers of Western Canada 
have passed through in the last 40 years, there can be very littie of which to 
complain. One is amazed when one thinks of what has been developed’ not by 


the agricultural committees at Ottawa or by members of parliament on the floor 


of the House but by the farmers themselves over a long period of years; they 
have continued to improve and improve. 

Mr. Rows: Why not keep on improving? 

Mr. Warp: The $500,000 referred to here so often is infinitesimal—I am not 
minimizing the importance of it—in comparison with what has happened in the 


past. I venture to say that 35 years ago more money was stolen from the farmers 


in one day in the sale of their wheat than the $500,000 we are discussing to-day. 
The reason I refer to this matter as I do is because I wonder if we are just 
playing the game that members of parliament are expected to play. We are at 
war, and much more important matters should be occupying the attention of the 
members of this committee. If we work it out mathematically probably it would 
represent a very small fraction of one cent per bushel of grain that has been 
marketed in western Canada in any one year. We do not need to go back far 
to remember when there was a spread of 5 cents, 6 cents and 7 cents between the 
street and track prices, within the last ten years, and to-day it is down to 
about one cent. 


Mr. Mclvor: Four cents. 


Mr. Row: Even so, why not let us know about the distribution of the 
$500,000? 

Mr. Warp: I am not minimizing the importance of the issue before this 
committee, but in conclusion I do want to say there is far more suspicion in 
the minds of a few members of parliament than there is in the minds of the 
farmers of western Canada. The farmers have full confidence in our pooling 
system. 


Mr. Wricut: Have they confidence in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 


Mr. Warp: That came out before. Always I have opposed the Winnipeg. 
Grain Exchange, and formerly I have characterized it as a_blood-sucking 
vampire. I have no love for the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. I will say, however, 
that prior to the option market there was a day when the traders, justified 
or not, were taking anywhere from 10 cents to 20 cents a bushel from the farmers 
because of the risk of carrying the grain. I gave evidence before the Sir Josiah 
Stamp Commission which toured Canada. I was president of the United Farmers 
of Manitoba at the time, and I recall dealing with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
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and also recall that nterats Sir Josiah Stamp said that in bie idomiene: 


looking at it without prejudice, he believed the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, or 
the option market as he referred to it, had operated in the interests of the 
producers; that the producers had received a longer price over a long period of 
years because of the existing of the option market. 


Mr. Pertry: Did he state in his report how often he had bought and sold 
in a year: 41 times? 


Mr. Warp: Yes, he did. I do think, however, that we are spending a lot 
of time here without benefit. When Mr. Diefenbaker suggests that we should 
not be in a hurry does he’ mean that he should sit here all summer getting 
nowhere? I have confidence in Mr. Mclvor and his board and believe they 
will handle the grain in the best interests of the producer; and I think we should 
have Mr. Melvor’s statement placed on the record where it can be studied. 


Mr. Farr: I am glad Mr. Ward made the admission he has just made, — 


namely, that the farmers in the past were skinned every day. The fact that 
they are not being skinned to the extent they were 25 years ago ils no reason 
in the world why they should be skinned at all. The fact that the farmer is 
being skinned means many others are being skinned, because they thrive on 
agriculture. After all, it is the farmer’s money that maintains the 109 brokers 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The farmers are supporting those fellows, 
and what are they getting in return? To those who claim that the Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange should be kept open I would say: Why not have an exchange ~ 


for automobiles, or farm machinery, or several other things, so that gambling 
can exist in those categories? Why is not an exchange operated in the interests 
of those fellows? Simply because they are organized, and will not stand for the 
skinning the farmer has stood for in the past. I feel sore about this, because 
I have been robbed of thousands of dollars by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
as the result of the practices carried on in the past. Perhaps some of you do 


not know that elevator agents have been approached by their superintendents 


and verbally informed that their operation of the scale must take care of their 
wages at the end of the month! I happen to know that, although they do not 
put it im print. They do put a lot of other things in print that can be given a 
number of interpretations, but this particular matter is not put in print; it is 


given verbally by the superintendents of the elevator agents. When you have 


absolute stealing like that going on as far as the agents are concerned, you can 
bet your life several other steals are going on farther up the line, and I there- 
fore think this committee should receive the information requested. As far as I 
am concerned if we are denied information of this kind, which after all concerns 
the farmers’ money, we might as well close the committee and let the Wheat 
Board go back to selling wheat. 


Mr. Rickarp: As an Ontario member I have listened with interest to 


the discussion. In reference to the motion made by Mr. Diefenbaker, may I 
ask what difference it is going to make to the producer or the consumer whether 
or not we know what these brokers have been getting? Is it going to put any 
money in the hands of the producer or the consumer if we do ascertain what 
each individual broker receives out of these transactions? I do not think so. 


I do not see that it makes a bit of difference to the consumer or the producer. — 


The only effect it would have would be to show up what one man gets in excess 
of what another man gets in such transactions. I have an open mind on this 
thing, and would like to see everything brought out that should be brought out; 
but I do not see how we are going to get any real value out of such an investi- 
gation for the man we are working for, namely, the producer. If you can show 
me that the producer is going to get something out of it I shall be Meee to vote 
for this motion, but at present I cannot see it. 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): In answer to the last speaker, I think the amount of 
money mentioned is of vital interest to the producers. Mr. Ward referred to 
- the findings of the Sir Josiah Stamp Commission. Later, another investigation 
_ was conducted by the Hon. Mr. Justice Turgeon, who pointed out that he 
- could not see where the grain exchange could render a useful purpose in time 
_ of war; and the exchange is concerned with the handling of the producers’ prod- 
ucts. I am sorry to say that the people down in my part of the province are not 
- as satisfied as they appear to be in Mr. Ward’s riding, and I want all the detailed 
_ information I can get. I want a return as to the amount received by these 
_ brokers showing the cost of handling the producers’ product. I have not heard 
_ of the cost of handling the producers’ product coming from any other source than 
_ the hard work of the producers. 


_ The CHairman: This is probably as important a motion as will com 
before the committee, and there is a principle involved in it. I agree with the 
member who stated that the committees of parliament are entitled to all the 
information they can get. An item appears in the Wheat Board’s report indi- 
cating the amount of money paid on this particular item. The Wheat Board 
has disclosed the total number of persons participating in that amount of money. 
- Well that’s good. The next step has been to request disclosure of the names of 
- the individuals who have received that money. The only point that arises in 
connection with it is the effect that such disclosure may have on the Board’s 
_ relations with these brokers, and on the conduct of its business in the future. 
No doubt there is going to be a controversy over this matter. If the informa- 
' tion is denied to this committee there will be some who will claim they were not 
permitted to obtain all the information they desired. On the other hand, there 
will be some who are personally affected, and I think all of us can visualize 
what will happen once these names are disclosed. They will appear in the 
press, and they will be placarded here, there and everywhere. The important 
point, as I see it, is the effect of disclosure on the Wheat Board’s relationship 
_ with these brokers and the conduct of its business. They have utilized the 
facilities of these brokers in the past, and I presume that during the immediate 
future at least they will continue to do so. Mr. Diefenbaker suggested some 
time ago that this was a very important feature of our procedure, and that it 
should not be dealt with and disposed of with any undue haste or lack of proper 
consideration. I have not seen the list of names of these brokers to which 
- Mr. MclIvor referred; I do not know who they are; nor do I know who received 
larger amounts or smaller amounts, or whether they rendered the services that 
some people think they should have’ rendered for the amounts they received. 
Again, gentlemen, I am not sure that we can judge whether individually they 
have given value or not. Following what Mr. Diefenbaker has suggested, I am 
prepared to propose that we adjourn the committee now and dispose of the 
motion when we meet again. , ) | 

Mr. Pertey: I am going to read into the records some of the reasons why 
the Grain Exchange in Winnipeg should be closed, because the buyers do not 
have to use these broker at all. | 

The CuarrMAn: There is a motion before the committee. 

Mr. Dovatas (Weyburn): Mr. Diefenbaker made a suggestion that was 
not put to the chairman of the Wheat Board. 

Q. Would you be prepared, Mr. Mclvor, to give the amounts of money 
paid, without stipulating the persons to whom they were paid? If so, that 
would give us some idea of the distribution of the money without giving any 
other information. | | 

Mr. DiereNBAKER: That is just for the time being? 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): Yes. 

Mr. DriereENBAKER: ‘There is no finality about it. 
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By Mr. De aveyours) ; | E 
Q. Are you prepared to give that information? —A. Mr. Chaibean if this — 
information is required by this committee, may I state that as far as our Board — 
is concerned we prefer not to give it piecemeal. The committee must decide, — 
as I see it, whether they will receive the information including the names, or — 
otherwise. From the standpoint of the Board we do not want to give a lot of — 
information which will enable somebody—and it is quite obvious that somebody 4 
will—to point to broken “A” and put some sinister meaning into the fact that — 
he is broker “A”. As far as the Board 1s concerned, as I said in my statement, — 
the information is here, and it is a matter that is entirely i in the hands of the 
committee. I cannot add anything to what I have stated. 3 


Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): I understood the witness yesterday to say he — 
was prepared to give the highest and lowest amounts paid. 

The Witness: That arose out of a question put by Mr. Diefenbaker. I — 
did say I would be prepared to give the highest and the lowest, and naturally ~ 
if we give all the information the highest and the lowest will be included. 


By Mr. Drefenbaker: 


@. Have you changed your stand since yesterday?—-A. We have considered 
the matter, and we as the Board feel that we have distributed this brokerage 
fairly, having in mind the efficiency of brokers; and that we have discharged our 
responsibility under the Wheat Board Act. Some of you gentlemen may feel 
that you are more competent to judge as to whom brokerage should be paid — 
than we are. That must of necessity be a matter of opinion. But we do report 
to the government what we are doing, and we feel that the brokerage has been ~ 
fairly distributed under the existing conditions. 

Mr. DimreNBAKER: That is what we want to know. . 


Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): That is not the answer. The question was asked 
of Mr. MclIvor yesterday, and he said that he was quite willing to give the © 
information. Now Mr. Meclvor says the Board distributed this money fairly, © 
and he intimates that the members of the Board are in the best position to — 
know; and I grant that they are in the best position to know what brokers — 
should receive the business. The fact remains, however, that this committee 
of the House of Commons is charged with the responsibility of watching the — 
expenditure of the money of the people of Canada, and the committee has a — 
right to know what it is that the members of the Board consider to be a fair — 
distribution. We can only judge whether or not it is a fair distribution after — 
we learn what the top and bottom figures are. If the Board has decided in ~ 
the meantime that it is not in the public interest to disclose that information, — 
that is another question. 


The CHairMAN: As I understand, the Board feels that if any nigra 
is to be given it should all be given. 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): Mr. Aer oee has not said that. 
The CHarrMaANn: Yes, he has. 


Mr. Dovcuias ( Urns If the chairman took that meaning from his | 
remarks, I did not. 4 

The Wirness: Frankly, in considering this matter our Board felt that the — 
- giving of the highest and lowest figures would not satisfy certain members of — 
this committee, and our view is that if the committee decides that the figures — 
must be given, then all the figure should be given. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): May I ask Mr. McIvor whether, if the com- — 
mittee should decide not to ask for all the information, he would be prepared 
to give the highest and lowest figures? 

The CuHatrMAn: I would think the matter had been settled as far as this 


committee is concerned. It would be implied that no information would be — 
given and no names would be disclosed. | 
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Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): I am “not asking about the names but about the 


highest and lowest amounts, which has nothing to do with this motion. 


The CuHArrMAN: I will ask the clerk to read the motion again. (Whereupon 
the clerk read the motion). 
Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Is there any further discussion? 


Mr. MacKenzie: I do not believe this matter should be decided in any 


_ political mood. I think we should vote on this motion after luncheon. 


The CHAIRMAN: Ig there a motion to adjourn? 
Hon. Members: Question! 


Mr. MacKenziz: I move that we adjourn and vote on the motion after 
luncheon. 


Mr. Ross (Middlesex): I have pleasure 1 in seconding that motion. I think 
that within a very few years there is going to be a bomb dropped on Mr. 
Mclvor’s mechanics, and that there will be a different type of trading alto- 
gether. At the same time I hope that Mr. MclIvor will not suffer thereby. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, it has been moved by Mr. MacKenzie, 
seconded by Mr. Ross of Moose Jaw, that the committee adjourn. What is 
your pleasure? . 

Hon. Mempers: Question! 

Mr. Dovueuas (Weyburn): The House will be sitting this afternoon, and I 
doubt if we shall ever have as good an opportunity as now. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not think we should meet this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee, that we do 
adjourn now. 

Mr. Carprrr: As an eastern rene of this House I am interested only 
in oe fact that we in eastern Canada have to pay anywhere to $24 to $30 per 
ton for— ° 

The CuHarrman: Excuse me, Mr. Cardiff. The motion before the com- 
mittee is a motion to adjourn. 

All in favour of the motion please signify by raising your hands. 


The Cierk: The motion to adjourn is lost. 


The CuHatrMAN: All those in favor of Mr. Diefenbaker's motion please 
signify by raising your hands. 


Mr. Perury: Can we not have a recorded vote on this motion? 
The CHarrMaAN: It was not asked for. 
Mr. Prruey: I will ask for it now. 
The CuHatrMAN: Then we shall wait until the clerk has counted the votes. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): I think we should have a recorded vote. 
The CHarrman: Do you press for a recorded vote? 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Yes. 


The CuarrMan: Very well, members of the committee will not leave until 
the recorded vote has been taken, 


On division the motion was lost. 


The CHaArrMAN: There has been a request made that we do not meet this 
afternoon. Is the committee prepared to agree to that request? 


The committee adjourned at 1: 15 o’clock ees until tomorrow morning at 
a1’ 00 o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, May 15, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Cardiff, Clark, Cruick- 
shank, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Douglas (Queens), Evans,, 
Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Henderson, Lafontaine, Leger, MacDiarmid, Mac- 
Kenzie (Lambton-Kent), McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Perley, Quelch,. 
Rennie, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Moose Jaw), Soper, Tustin, 
Ward, Weir, Wright.—31. 


In Attendance: | 
Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade & Commerce, and the following 

officials of the Canadian Wheat Board:— 

Mr. George MclIvor, Chairman of the Board; 
Mr. C. Gordon Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner ; 

Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner ; ! 

Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary ; 

Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller; and 

Mr. C. B. Davidson, Statistician. 


The minutes of the previous meeting held May 14, were read and adopted 
as amended. 


Ordered,—That the Clerk print as Appendix No. 1 to the minutes of evi- 
dence of May 14, the information furnished by the Wheat Board on spreading - 
and brokerage charges. 


Mr. George MeclIvor recalled and examination continued. 
On motion of Mr. Donnelly,—the committee adjourned to meet again on 
Monday, May 18 at 11.00 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housk oF Commons, Room 368, 
May 15, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11:00 
a.m. The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CHAtRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order I will ask the clerk 
ef the committee to read the Minutes of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Mr. Chairman, I have before me the report of the pro- 
ceedings on May 13th, and on page 19 I suggested that the statement handed 
to us by Mr. MelIvor in connection with the board’s dealings in futures or their 
spreads should be added to this report as an appendix. I see that it is not 
added and I move accordingly that 1t should be added. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I will second that motion. 

The CuatrMAN: Probably it was my fault. I understood the arrangement 
was to include it as an exhibition with the documents in the custody of the 
clerk. Do you wish to have it printed? 

Mr. DONNELLY: Yes. 

The CHarmMAN: Very well. Now the clerk will read the Minutes of the 
last meeting. (Whereupon the clerk read the Minutes of the last meeting, 
which were duly adopted.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I assume that we shall resume where we left 
off yesterday. Mr. George Mclvor is still before the committee, and members 
are at liberty to question him. 

Mr. Greorce Mclvor, recalled. 

Mr. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Donnelly gave us a review of the chart 
which is being placed in our proceedings proving that by dealing over the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange the board had saved $10,000,000 above what they would 
have had to pay if they had had to pay storage charges. As a farmer of 
western. Canada and a producer of wheat it has always seemed strange to me 
and also to a great many other farmers, that despite all these savings being 
made there is no other country in the world where the farmers receive as little 
of the consumers’ dollar and the consumers’ spread than in western Canada. 
There is a greater spread in Canada between the price that the farmer receives 
for his wheat and what the consumer pays for it. 

Mr. DonnELLY: What part of Canada? 

Mr. Wricut: Western Canada. Despite the fact that these people between 


the producer and consumer are saving so much money, as Dr. Donnelly stated, 


there is no place in the world where the farmer receives as little of the consumers’ 
dollar. I would like to ask the chairman of the wheat board with regard to 
the difference in commissions and brokerages from the time the w heat. leaves 
the producer until it reaches the consumer. 

Q. The elevator company buys that wheat from the producer and pays 
for it with its own money?—A. Yes. 

@. When you buy the wheat they deliver the wheat to you at the head of 
the lakes and you pay them for the wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. In cash?—A. Yes. | 

Q@. And you pay them their carrying charges plus interest on the money they 
have borrowed from the banks to pay the producer for that wheat?—A. Yes. . 

@. What is the rate of interest?—A. The rate of interest is 44 per cent. 
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(). nd when you are holding that wheat you borrow OHO from the 


banks?—-A. When we have the wheat delivered to us? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. And you pay 1 per cent?—A. 3 per cent. 

Q. And the wheat you hold you immediately resell to the elevator com- 
panies again so that they may store it?—-A. No; that is not altogether correct. 
We would sell it to the people we could get the best price from, and it might be 
terminal elevator, a shipper, an exporter, or a mill. 

Q. But the terminal elevators would be the people who ott take the 
largest. quantity of it because they have to store it for a considerable period of 
time under our present set-up, when there is so much wheat in Canada?—A. The 
bulk of our wheat at the head of the lakes would be sold to millers, suppae 
and exporters for the purpose of forwarding it ta an eastern position. 

Q. You have not money invested for any considerable time?—-A. We have 
money invested in some of it because we cannot sell it all. 

q. lam referring to what you do not sell?—A. Yes? 

Q. Do you pay storage on that wheat or sell-an option on it?——A. The 
actual wheat we cannot sell we pay storage on, and are charged the statutory 
storage charges by the elevator companies, and we pay the banks 3 per cent 
interest. ) 


@. Then the shippers and exporters buy most of the wheat from you?— - 


A. The shippers, exporters and millers. 


@. And they have to borrow the money from the banks to pay you for ~ 


the wheat?—A. Yes. 

@. And that is then added to the extra price which they have to charge 
the British Imported Cereals Division when the final deal is made between 
them?—-A. All the costs are added. rs 

@. What interest do they pay?—-A. I do not know; there would be vary- 
ing rates of interests. 

(). And you would have to pay that in your final deal?—A. No. 

q. It is included in the spread?—A. Yes; but we calculate the interest 
rate that we would have to pay if we carried the wheat. 

q. 3 per cent?—A. Yes, 3 per cent. 


@. When the Imported Cereals Division take this wheat over from the — 


exporters at the seaboard they pay the exporters the May option plus their 
earrying charges down to the seaboard?—-A. They pay the actual cost of the 
wheat f.o.b. the seaboard, that is the actual offering price. 

Q. That.is a premium over the option that the exporter holds?—A. Prob- 
ably. Let us take the case of wheat in May that is put forward to the 
seaboard; they would pay the May basis, whatever that was, plus the cost of 
transportation and other charges. 

Q. The interest would be in those other charges?—A. Yes. 

@. And yet you people do not know what that interest is?—A. We know 
that as far as we are concerned we calculate 3 per cent; we know what we 
would have had to pay if we had carried the actual wheat. r 

Q. Then the interest paid is an actual 3 per cent from the time you take 
the wheat over from the elevator companies until it finally gets into the hands 


of the Imported Cereals Division?—-A. It would be either a per cent or ee he | 


than 3 per cent. 

Q. How much better than 3 per cent?—A. I do not know, because we 
simply make a spread and calculate the spread on the basis of the storage plus 
3 per cent interest; and if we can better the carrying cost by selling the cash 
wheat and exchanging it for futures, we would make the spread. 

Q. It seems to me that we are entitled to know how much more than 
3 per cent we are paying on that money?—A. You are paying less than 3 
per cent. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. While you have it, you pay 3 per cent?—A. We have wheat at Fort 
William in December. We know what the storage rate is; we know what 


interest rate we would have to pay the bank; and therefore we know what. it 


would cost us to carry that wheat from December to May. If we can better 
that in the spread by the costs of carrying we would spread the wheat into 
May rather than carry it from December to May. 
By Mr. Wright: 
Q. I understand that; but you sell the cash wheat to those exporters?— 


A. -Yes. 


@. And they have to borrow the money from the banks to carry that 
wheat?—A. Yes. 

. Well, if they pay you less then they must make it up in storage? They 
carry it because they hope to make something on it, not for the benefit. of 


their health?—A. They do hope to make something on it. 


@. Or they would not stay in business?—A. Yes. 

. So that interest they pay is a direct charge against the ae of Canada 
at the present time? 

Mr. Donnetty: No. ' 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, because there is nobody else pays it. The people of 
Canada to-day pay the difference. 

Mr. Donnetuiy: No; the people of England are paying for it. 

Mr. Wricut: No; we are giving it to England. 

Mr. Prriny: All these charges are based on the seaboard price. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q@. The difference is made up between what the HS Cereals Division 
pay you for the crop and what the export people selling it to you offer, and 
you have to make it up; and if there are interest and carrying charges enough 
to make that greater than the original deal you have to make up the differ- 
ence?—A. In the first place, we sell the wheat in the form of futures to the 
Imported Cereals Division basis Fort Wiliam. That is the basic cost of the 
wheat. The exporter puts the actual wheat on to the seaboard and makes an 
offer to the Imported Cereals Division. He adds to his basic price all his 
charges including the lake freight, interest, storage and all other charges. The 
people. of Canada do not pay those, the buyer pays them. 

Q. But we are giving the wheat to Great Britain  to- day’?—-A. That is 
another problem. 

Q. So we are paying them?—A. I do not think this discussion should 
become involved with the gift. Under the gift probably we are paying them. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The man buying for the Imported Cereals Division may lose money on 
it?—A. He could. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. He cannot stay in business and lose money on it, and if he is making 
money on it, it is being paid by the people of Canada. —A. He takes the risk 
as to whether he is. going to make a profit or not. 


By Mr. Perley: 


. You are allowing your agents 3 per cent interest?—-A. We are paying 
the banks 3 per cent interest on any wheat we carry in terminals. 

_Q. The agent pays for the wheat?—A. Yes. 

@. And he borrows the money from the bank?—A. Yes. 
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Q And what interest does he pay the bank?—A. I do not. ee that isa 
his problem. 4} 

Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): 45 per cent. 

Mr. Pertey: He does not pay as much as he is charged, or he would not | 
have anything to do with the business. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Does that not come into his contract? 


By Mr. Perley: | 

Q. If he has to pay the bank more than he receives from the buyer he will ~ 

go out of business?—A. He pays the bank an interest rate and assesses his 
charges on the top of the Fort William price and makes an offer to the Imported 
Cereals Division. ff 
: The CHairMAN: Do you wish to put further questions to the witness, a 
Mr. Wright? 


By Mr. Wright: | : 
@. I wanted to pursue that point to see if I could find out what charges _ 


there were against the wheat and what interest was charged by these people, ~ 
because we are paying it and we are entitled to know about it and about the 
commission the exporter receives for handling that wheat?—-A. The exporter — 
might own a terminal elevator in eastern Canada and might be quite willing to 


put that wheat forward and store it for a time in the terminal elevator until — 
the Imported Cereals Division is ready to purchase it, and he may store it at . 
less than the actual statutory charges. us 


@. But not less than the actual cost?—A. No; less than the actual stanto a 
charges. It is his wheat, and he can store it wherever he desires. . 
Q. And the same people who might handle that wheat from the tra the 4 


elevator company buys the wheat from the farmer might also be interested in 
a brokerage firm, and might also have a terminal elevator and be an exporter 
and lake shipper, and might handle that grain right straight through the whole 
process? How many commissions or brokerage fees would they receive provided | 
. they are the same company?—A. In the first place, I do not think that the. 
same people would handle it right through. 
‘ Q. I am putting it hypothetically:'if they were the same people?—A. I will — 
give you an answer: One of the biggest exporters is the Saskatchewan Pool - 
Elevators, Export Division. They purchase wheat at Fort William and ship ~ 
it forward to the seaboard and sell it to the Imported Cereals Division. They — 
might purchase it from the wheat board. They act the same as any other - 
exporter. They hope, when they buy the wheat, to make a pr ont between the 
buying price and the seaboard price. They take the risk. & 
Q: I am not interested in the risk. JI am interested in the une of. 
brokerages paid on that wheat from the time it leaves the farmer’s hands until 
it reaches the Imported Cereals Division?—A. If you had asked your question — 
in that way I would have given you the answer in regard thereto. What — 
happens is that the farmer, as I said the other day, takes in a carload of 
wheat to a country elevator. -@ 


Mr. Perutey: Deal with the Bear 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. It does not matter. The pool is just a handling concern the same as < any 
other company?—A. Owned by the farmers. i. 
Q. That does not matter?—A. They charge the farmer on a . carload lot of °o4 
wheat, which was the unit we were dealing with the other day. a 

Q. I know what the handling charges are. I want to know the brokerages?— 
A. You have asked me for the charges from the time the farmer pa: his 4 
wheat until it reaches the Imported Cereal Division. 
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@. Very well, proceed, please?—A. They pay 1 cents to handle it through 
the elevator and pay a one cent service charge, and it is delivered to the wheat 
board. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. The first commission is the one cent per bushel that the elevators get 


for selling the wheat to you?—A. For delivering to us. 
@. That is the service charge?—A: Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Proceed?—A. That is 23 cents so far. 
Q. Yes?—A. When the board sell the actual cash wheat there is a ;% of 
a cent charge; that means that we have sold the cash wheat and exchanged it for 
_ May, probably. That is 7% of a cent. 

Q. Is that two ;,;ths of a cent?—A. No. 4. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. To whom is that paid?—A. To a cash broker, who would not be the 
Saskatchewan Pool. The position is that the cash wheat has been sold and 
exchanged for May, and when the board sells the May they pay 25 cents per 
thousand bushels to a futures broker for selling the May. If they carryed the 
May and switched it into July they would pay 25 cents per thousand bushels 
for the sale of the May and 25 cents per thousand bushels for exchange to July. 
Q. Do the board have to put up ahead?—A. No. When the wheat is loaded 
at Fort William the exporter who buys wheat from the board—and in this case 
he is the Saskatchewan Pool, both an elevator company and an exporter— 
puts that wheat down to the seaboard. He has paid for it, remember, paid 
for it outright. He goes to his bank and borrows money to pay for it. I do 
not know what interest rate he pays, but I do know that when we sell him the 
eash wheat and exchange it for May we do it at a better rate. He puts his 
wheat down to the seaboard, and when he makes an offer to the Imperial Cereals 
Division in England he adds his charges to the Fort William cost and offers the 
wheat f.o.b. the steamer at the seaboard plus whatever profit he can make. The 
profit is largely governed by the competition between exporters. That is all I 
can téll you about that transaction. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. If Mr. Wright does not mind’ my interjecting, you say the exporter 
sells the wheat and makes what profit he can make. That really has no 
bearing on the actual price at which you have sold the wheat to the Imported 
Cereals Division?—A. No. 

_ Q. In other words, it is to-day’s option that is traded, and if they have paid 
a wider spread to the exporter in Canada that is their affair; it does not come 
out of the amount the farmer will receive for his wheat?—A. No. 


By Mr. Wright: ! 

Q. It does come out of the amount the farmer will receive for his wheat, 

because for example if the original agreement with the Imported Cereals Divi- 

sion is 90 cents,:and the exporter sells the wheat to them and adds charges 
; it does not work that way. 


: 
j 


é 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. That is the question I asked you to make clear, Mr. McIvor?—A. What 
happens is that if our original price to the Imported Cereals Division is 90 
cents—I wish it was—the charges are added to that price; and the price named at 
the seaboard, if it was 90 cents, would be 90 cents plus charges to the seaboard. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. Who pays the charges?—A. The Imported Cereals Division. 
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.Q. So the Cereals are paying more than 90 cents?—A. If ‘Cartas were 
paying 90 cents, Fort William basis, they would be paying on top of the 90 cents | 


the charges from Fort William. 
Q. Who pays whatever profit is made ?—A. The Cereals. 


@. That is my point. And naturally what the Cereals are paying is the * 
price agreed upon with you plus whatever charges or profit the exporter may 


make?—A. Yes 
Q. So actually the amount being paid for the farmer’s wheat is 90 cents 


plus 34 cents, or "934 cents?—-A. Yes, if the cereals price was 90 cents, Fort ~ 


W Sion basis and if the charges to seaboard were only 34 cents, they would be 
higher, 
Q. And, naturally, what is coming back to thé farmer,— 
Mr. a Will come back in a participating certificate! 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


@. As I understand the original purpose of the Wheat Board Act it was 
to bring back as much as possible of what is received for the farmer’s wheat to 
the farmer? 34 cents per bushel has gone to the exporter either in profit or 
charges?—-A. No. In fairness to the exporter I think I should say that the 


charges are the big item, particularly the lake freight. I would not lke to 4 


leave a wrong impression by using the word “profit” plus charges; the profit 
would be fractional. | 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


~ Q. About what do the profits amount any I do not know. 
Q. A fraction of a cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Do not futures have to be cleared back again through. the clearing hens | 


to complete the deal?—A. Yes. 
q@. And there is a charge there (no response). 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. 25 cents per thousand ee No. You are referring to the clearing house ~ 


charges? 
By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Yes—A. I am not sure. Mr. Findlay, what is the clearing house 
charge? Lee 
‘Mr. Frypuay: One-half cent per thousand bushels. 
By Mr. Wright: 
Q. The Cereals pay that?—A. No: we pay that. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Sees 
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Q. Mr. McIvor, you have mentioned the various transactions and the tone 
missions paid, and the other day you mentioned that any advantage in the price — 


ultimately would go to the farmer under the participation certificates?—A. Yes. 


@. When was that system first ah is entre In the days of the McFar- : 


land Board. 
Q. And it was discontinued for a while, was it not?—A. In the crop years 
1936-37 and 1937-38 the system was not discontinued but there was an order in 


council to the effect that unless the market went down below 90 cents the a 


board would not be operating. | 
Q. Then it has been in effect since 1938?—-A. What? 
Q. The system of issuing participation certificates?—A. Since 1935. 
Q. But following the operation of the order in council?—A. Yes. | 
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Q. I think this is a matter that the farmers would be interested in finding 
out. Having regard to the prices received, expenses, commissions and so on paid, 
_ take the 1939 crop: Would there be any amount payable to the farmer on his 
- participation certificate if all the outstanding 1939 wheat were sold to-day at 
present prices, having regard to the commissions and storage charges that have 
- been piled up in the past three years?—A. I would say no; but I would prefer 
_ you to ask Mr. Findlay that question. , 
4 @. You are the chairman of the Wheat Board?—A. Yes; but I want to 
- point out that while it is perfectly true that I.am the Chairman of the Wheat 
_ Board we have various departments who handle the various aspects of the work. 


By the Chairman: 
@. May I interject a question? The discontinuance of the use of the parti- 
 cipation certificates was never effected?—-A. No. © 
Q. The whole point is that the board did not buy wheat?—A. No. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. I appreciate that. And so as to the 1939 crop your opinion is that there 
would be nothing coming to the farmer on his participation Cerulhica ves tr 
A. That would be my opinion. 

Q. Now, take the 1940 crop, is your answer the same?—A. I would ne like 
to make any answer on the 1940 crop because I do not know. 

@. Having regard to the present price, were you able to sell it and com- 
pletely get rid of your 1940 crop, and having regard to storage charges, so on, 
would there be anything coming to the farmer?—A. I do not know. 

: -Q. After listening to you, Mr. Mclvor, I am impressed with the mystery 
of the farmer receiving any information about his wheat and the price to which 
he is entitled. You say you have no idea about it?—A. No. You asked your 
question having regard to to-day’s price, and I would have to sit down and 
make a calculation. 

~Q. Would not an approximate calculation be apparent to you?—A. No. 

Q. Well, will you make the calculation?—A. Mr. Findlay will give it to 
Oia es" 

Q. Have you sold all of the 1940 wheat?—A. No. 

@. Did you give any instructions to any brokers to go into the market 

-and buy wheat in April, 1942, and credit it to the 1940 crop?—A. No. 

@. Were any cheques for brokerage issued to any brokers in Winnipeg 
to purchase wheat in April of 1942 and apply it to the 1940 crop?—A. No. 

Q. Your cheques have on the face of them the year of the crop to which 
they refer, have they not, speaking of the cheques that are issued for brokerage 
charges?—A. Yes, I think they have. 

Q. And the stamp that appears on the cheque, giving the year 1939, 1940 or 
1941, represents the year in reference to the transaction in wheat?—A. I want 
to point out that any purchases we made in April, 1942, or May, 1942, were 
under Order in Council No. 1803, which gave the board that authority. 

Q. Were purchases made?—A. Yes. 

Q. In March and April?—A. In April and May, I think. 

Q. Were the cheques issued as though they referred to the 1940 crop?—A. 
You will have to ask Mr. Findlay that question. 

Q. You do not know that?—A. No. | 

Q. If they were, you have no idea of it being done?—A. No. 

Q. And it would be contrary to your wishes, because you have told us there 
were no purchases made to your knowledge in,March and April, 1942, on the 
1940 account?—A. No. I did say, however, that there were purchases made 
under the Order in Courtcil which gave the board that authority. 

Q. Were the purchases made under the Order in Council for the 1940 crop? 
—A. They were made under the Order in Council passed in March, 1942. 
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Q. Look it up and see if tien was any Hanon to ee the eee 
under the 1940 crop?—A. Have you a copy of that Order in OnE : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 7 
@. Was this the freezing order?—A. Yes. Do you want me to read the © 
Order in Council? a 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


@. Just read the portion that gives the board authority in so far as the year — 
is concerned?——A. It reads:— 5 


‘2. In order to effect the adjustment recited in this ee ‘the 
Canadian Wheat Board is empowered, ; 


(a) to prohibit further contracts; 

(b) to order present contracts to be closed; 

(c) to fix terms of adjustment of the same; 
(d) to fix terms for adjustment of unhedged cash went holdings; 
(e) to buy wheat from persons other than producers at oo prices 

as the Board deems fair and just; and 
(f) to order any grain exchange, trading association, or person to do © 
or refrain from doing any act, as the Board may anes desir- — 
able; ; 
3. (a) The Canadian Wheat Board is empowered to enter into sedinury 
commercial banking arrangements on its own credit, and to 
borrow money on the security of such wheat delivered to the : 
Board, and the Governor in Council may authorize the Minister — 
of Finance to guarantee advances made to the Board or to make q 
loans or advances to the Board on such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon: : 
(b) The Board may pay out such moneys for the purchase of such wheat — 
as aforesaid and also for expenses of the Board in connection — 
with.administration of these regulations ;” q 


@. Were you short any 1940 wheat in March and April?—A. No. ; 

Q. How much wheat did you purchase from the market in March and 

April of this year?—A. I will get that information for you. 

- @. Could you give me approximately the amount, because it’s so difficult — 

if we have to go back and forth, for the months of March, April and May?— 
A. I do not know what the amount is. 


By Mr. Perley: 


(). Could you give us the position? A. We can give you the exact amount. 
I will have to get that for you. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. You told us that there is no hope to speak of that the 1939 aera 
tion certificates will realize anything? You promised to get us the figures and 
prices as to whether or not the 1940 participation certificates will yield any-— 
thing to the farmers, and I would like you at the same time to let us know 
on the present basis ‘whether or not there would be any prospect with regard 
to the 1941 crop?—A. Are you not going beyond the order of reference in regard 
to this inquiry? 

Q. You are always hedging. You do more hedging around here anal you 
do on the market. (No response.) a 


Mr. Donnetiy: That is not fair. : | Ae OBA 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. If it is not within the terms of the order of reference, very well; but 
it is surprising that you had to be the one to point that out. (No response. ) 
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Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): May I point out that if the chairman of the 
| wheat board would bring down the figures Mr. Diefenbaker asks for we would 
_ be able to tell the price that the wheat had been sold at to the Imported Cereals 

Division. 

The Cuarrman: The views of the committee and the minister have been 

that no steps should be taken that would disclose those figures. So far as 

Dr. Donnelly’s statement that he asked to be included in the record is con- 
cerned, that was under the other order of reference when dealing with the 
Canada Wheat Board Act. I desire to point out that distinction. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): My point is that Mr. Mclvor has said he will 
bring down certain figures for Mr. Diefenbaker, and my contention is that 
Mr. Mclvor and nobody else has any right to bring those figures to this 

committee or anywhere else if they are going to disclose by deduction the 
amount of money that is paid per bushel for wheat by the Imported Cereals 
Division. 

Mr. DiEFENBAKER: near you make a ruling on that, Mr. Chairman, may 
I say I find it very difficult to understand the attitude of some members of 
this committee. We cannot get any information. First, we were denied yes- 
terday information that should be available, and I bow to that ruling; but I 
would point out that it is very strange that everything about this wheat dealing 
is a mystery and we cannot get any information. Again to-day we are denied 
information. Surely, Mr. Chairman, the very fact that this information is 
being denied us leads one to believe that there are reasons why it is being 
denied, reasons other than public policy. I make that statement deliberately. 
I did not ask for figures and I did not ask for details. I asked the chairman 
of the wheat board to tell us whether on the basis of present prices there would 
be any return on the 1941 participation certificates. I did not ask him to give 
particulars, but to compute it himself and let us know. That would not reveal 
anything. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Mclvor could give us his opinion in a general 
way. 

Mr. Dinrenpaker: He said he would figure out whether the farmer would 
be entitled to anything, and that reveals nothing. I protest, and wish to say 
that if we cannot get any information here, if everything we ask in regard to 
‘the matters that were brought before parliament are to be denied us, there can 
be no purpose to this committee. We are not trying to find anything other 
than what the farmers are entitled to learn. I did not ask for particulars. If 
asked Mr. MclIvor to examine those figures and tell us whether or not on the 
basis of the 1941 crop and present prices there is going to be any return to 
the farmer. That reveals nothing. 

_ Mr. Donnetiy: If Mr. Diefenbaker will refer to exhibit “C” of the report 
of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1940-1941 he will see there 
that, the stocks of wheat on hand, valued on the basis of closing market quota- 
tions, 31st July, 1941, basis in store Fort William, Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
amounted to so much, and that based on that there was a loss of $4,443 300.94. 
These reports are available for these years, and any man can read them. They 
are public property. 

Mr. Dierenspaker: Then why should Mr. Mclvor refuse to ceive us the 
information? 

Mr. Donnetty: Why should you suggest there is something crooked and 
underhand about this whole thing? I have sat on this committee for four or 
five years, and I know that when Mr. McFarland came before the board he 
refused to ‘produce up-to-date records of all kinds, and the same thing happened 
in the case of Mr. Murray. Mr. Melvor was with both of these gentlemen, 
and he has been carrying on this business as it was carried on when he was 
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with those gentlemen. Why impute that eres is anything underhand or crooked | 


about the matter? I wonder if this-man’s mind is warped to the point that 
he believes everybody is crooked! It begins to look like that. Let us have 
a showdown on this thing! | 

Mr. DierenBAKER: A showdown! A showdown on what? 

Mr. DonNELLY: On who is crooked or what is crooked. 


Mr. DizrenBAkeERr: I do not want to get intd an argument about crookedness. | 


~ Personalities should not enter into this discussion at all. 


Mr. Doveuas: And the doctor is a general practitioner, not a psychiatrist. ; 
The CuamrMAN: Yesterday the decision was made with respect to a certain 


matter, and the committee took full responsibility for its action. So far as the 
matter that has arisen here this morning is concerned, I recognize that Mr. 
Diefenbaker 1s a very shrewd cross-examiner. I do not see exactly what he is 
driving at, but I think we are in duty bound as a committee to recognize the 
request of the British government not to disclose the price at which they are 
purchasing wheat in this country. Now, if whatever revealed through Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s method of cross-examination should bring out that information, 
I do not think it would be in accordance with the declaration of the minister 
yesterday with regard to the request of the British government. 


Mr. Dovuauas: I submit that nothing has been said by the chairman Ai | 


the wheat board or by anybody else to show that the information Mr. Diefen- 


baker has asked for would reveal the figure at which the Canadian wheat was. — 


being sold to the British government. If we have got to the position in this 
committee that we can only extract vague evasions rather than answers to 
questions we might as well adjourn. If the chairman of the wheat board can 
give some valid reason why this information should hot be revealed, I am 
prepared to listen to it; but I am not prepared to listen to another member of 
the committee Jumping up on every occasion and trying to stop the information 
from being given. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): No doubt those remarks are directed to myself, 
but my point is simply that if the information Mr. Diefenbaker asks for can 
be used to deduce the price of wheat to the British Cereals Import Board, it 
- is improper to give it. 


Mr. Pertey: May I enter into this matter in answer to Dr. Donnelly? - 


He referred to what Mr. McFarland was requested to reveal. I have the 
report of the committee that dealt with that matter on June 18, 1935, when 


the Hon. Mr. Ralston asked for the amount of wheat acquired or disposed ae 


during each month, each week or day, naming certain periods, and the month 
of July of that year was set out. He further said:— 


“T want to say it is apparent that the Order in Council does not 


contain any limitation.” 


Mr. Donneuiy: And did he get the information? : 

Mr. Peruey: Yes, he did. The report appears on page 305, when every 
day for the month of July was given. 15,000,000 bushels he had to Duy: on 
one day. He answered it verbally. 3 

Mr. GraHaAm: A reference was made yesterday to the 1936 report. That 
particular inquiry was into the matter of the board going into the pit for the 


purpose of stabilizing the buying and selling of wheat speculatively to support — 
the market. That matter has never come up under the ay Board or the 


McFarland Board, and Mr: Perley should be fair. 
Mr. Perury:. I was answering Dr. Donnelly, who referred to this report. 
The CHatrmaN: Mr. Mclvor will enter into the discussion now, — 


ere 
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The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Diefenbaker apparently has the impres- 
sion that I am sitting here trying to hide the work of the wheat board. I want 
to point out that my understanding of the previous committee meetings was 
that the information given to the committee would be limited to July 31, 1941, 
subject to this provision, that if the board could in their judgment give any 
further information which would not be detrimental they would do so. Am I 
clear on that? 


By Mr. Dvrefenbaker: 


Q. Yes——A. Now, dealing—and I would like to discuss this with my 
colleagues—with the 1939-1940 crops, my personal opinion is that the question 
asked by Mr. Diefenbaker can be answered. He asked if all the wheat of 
those two crops could be sold at the present time would there be anything 
coming to the farmers? 

@. Yes. Is there anything wrong about that?—A. Do you mind if I go on? 

Q. Fine—A. To deal with the 1941 crop, however, is a very different matter, 
and I would immediately say that the information with regard to the 1941 crop 
should not be given unless the committee wish to reverse their previous decision. 

The CuairmMan: The order of reference, of course, is that the information 
regarding the crop years 19389-1940 and 1940-1941 be referred to this committee, 
and if we get beyond that we are beyond the order of reference. 

Mr. DrerenBAKErR: Yes. | 

Mr. Doucuias (Weyburn): The other day I asked Mr. Melvor if the board 
ever bought cash wheat other than from the producers or through these elevator 
company contracts, and he said at the time “No” and then he mentioned this 
Order in Council. May I ask him to explain the activities of the board under the 
Order in Council, and whether or not they have bought cash wheat from others 
than producers, by virtue of the powers of this Order in Council. 

The Wrrngss: I think Order in Council No. 1803 is in the reference. If you 
want to get that Order in Council now I suppose we can deal with it. 

The CHatrMaNn: I thought we would deal with those Orders in Council later? 

“Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): This affects the whole question of trading. 

The CHarrMan: I think the orders in council bring in an entirely new 

feature. I do not know the mechanics of the matter any more than any other 


‘’ member of the committee. 


By Mr. Wright: 
@. Would not the 1989-1940 and 1941 crops all be in the same wheat pool?— 
A. No; they are kept separate. 
By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


@. Do you prefer to deal with the Order in Council later?—A. I am satisfied 
to leave it to the chairman. 

Q. Could you give the information as to what wheat we have on hand of 
back crops, not necessarily specific amounts? For instance have we wheat from 


that we should go beyond the order of reference in that regard. 

Q. Then, 1938, 1939 and 1940?—A. Mr. Findlay will give you that informa- 
tion when he deals with the accounts. 

@. Would it be safe to say that we have a considerable amount of wheat 
from the crop years 1938 and 1939?—A. Now? 

@. Yes?—A. Do you wish to go beyond the order of reference? 


The CHarrMAN: The order of reference is to the end of the crop year 1941. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. I can see no objection to the committee what stores of wheat you have on 
hand at the end of a given period with respect to past crops?—-A. We discussed 


} 
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that whole thing at previous meetings, and I was perfectly salen to leave it 4 


to the judgment of the committee, and the committee decided not to go beyond 
July 31, 1941. 

Q. Then as at the end of July, 1941, what do you say?—A. It is all in the 
reports. 

: Q. The position outlined by you, Mr. Mel'vor, to Mr. Wright when dealing 
with the passage of wheat from the producer to the Imported Cereals Division 
is based on a continuous movement of wheat. Now, we have on hand a con- 
‘siderable amount of wheat from past years. What is the position with reference - 
to that wheat which was exchanged by the wheat board for futures, wheat that 
has not moved out of the country? Has that wheat continued to move? Has the 
board continued to trade in futures on that wheat, and if so, how often would 
those wheat futures change hands, referring to the 1937 and 1938 wheat, if it 
is held for two or three years?—A, I wonder if you would deal with that “when 
you come to deal with the financial statements? We shall have to deal with all 
that anyway, and we are just going around in circles. 

Q. Certainly I do not want to go around in circles. Mr. Mclvor gave a 
statement this morning with reference to brokers charges that would be paid in 
the event of the wheat moving straight through from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer. Now, a large amount of wheat in Canada has not moved straight 
through, is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the event of wheat being in Canada. over a period of two or three 
years,—and there has been wheat that stayed in Canada that long—A. Yes.. 

How often would that wheat change hands, and how many brokerage 
charges would have to be paid in Canada for that wheat while it stayed in 
Canada for a period of two or three years?—A. Under the statement which is 
going to be printed you have the total brokerage up to July, 1942. 

Q. With all the switches that were made I want to know how often the 
wheat would change hands, and how many times brokerage charges would be 

paid on it?—A, That would all depend. Take, for example, the 1939 wheat: 
we were receiving delivery of wheat for 1939, some of which we still have on 
hand, and we would probably switch that wheat from October, 1939, to May, 
1940. The next transaction would probably be from May to July, and the next 

transaction probably from July to October, then October to May. 
: Q. You missed December—A. Ordinarily the spreading is done direct from 
October or December through to May. ’ 

Q. So you make a switch about three times a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And each time you would exchange your futures?—A. Yes, but the 

other party would be paying the DERE EARS | 


By the Chairman: 
. In some of those periods under certain circumstances you might take 
delivery of the wheat?—A. Yes. . 
By Mr. Douglas: 


@. And in some circumstances you might sell the futures before the time 
of delivery if it were advantageous to do so, or you might dispose of the futures 
a few days after you purchased them?—A. We might; but with the present 
position and heavy stocks of wheat in Canada it would be unlikely. ‘ 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. If all the other brokers had decided they were going to clean up the © 


May wheat or March, what would happen?—A. Would they want to go short — 


to May? 

Q: No.. Whatever Anettion they happened to be in, if they wanted to 
change it?—-A. There is nothing to prevent them. | 
_ Q. I have bought and sold the May half a dozen ee in ie first. half 
of the year, and I have taken delivery of it in May and also: delivered it in 


—_ ee 


_ date? 
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May, so the board cannot take the position that they are only going to do a 


certain thing with respect. to this wheat as long as they are dealing with 90 
brokers and I do not know how many exporters’ firms?—-A. There is nothing to 


prevent any broker trading as the market suits him, but he is not acting on 


behalf of the board if he does that. 


By Mr. Douglas: ae 

Q. What I want to establish, Mr. Mclvor, is that this wheat retained in 
the country will be switched probably three times a year, and it can be switched 
oftener?—A. Yes, but as to any wheat from the 1939 crop, any futures we may 
have on hand for the 1939 crop, the chances are that it. probably has been 
switched three times a year. 

Q. Yesterday you said in your evidence that you used the brokers because 
you found it was in the interests of the board so to do?—A. Yes. 

@. And you said in another place that you are using the brokers because 
they were specifically mentioned in the Act and it is also specifically mentioned 
in the Act, clause (j) of Section 8, that if you do. not find the present facilities 
satisfactory you can set up your own facilities, and the reason you have not 
set up your own facilities is because you aM found the present trading quite 


-satisfactory?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: : 
Q. Referring to page 15 of the report of the Canadian Wheat Board with 


- respect to the crop year 1940-1941, the balances on hand in the different months 


for the 1939 and 1940 crops are shown, and for the months of June 1940 there 
appears the figure of 223,297,901 bushels. Is not that cash wheat?—A. Mr. 
Perley, at the previous meeting when the question of accounts was. discussed, 
I particularly requested that Mr. Findlay should deal with the accounts. 

Q. Can you not read this report?—A. Yes, I can read it; but you are 
asking me for expert evidence with regard to the accounts. 
Q. No; I am asking you what futures you had on that date?—A. What 


Q. June, 1940. The balance on hand of the 1940 crop is shown at page 15, 
and for the months of June the figure is 223,297,901 bushels. That is cash 
wheat. It deals with cash sales and cash wheat. What options did you hold on 
that. date?—A. Referring to June, 1941? 

Q. At page 15 of the report the balance on hand of the 1940 crop in the 
month of June is shown as 223 million odd bushels. (No response.) 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): That is the crop year for 1940? 


Mr. Peritny: Yes, it is the year 1941. 

Q. What do you say?—A. I will see if I can get information for you from 
Mr. Findlay. If you will turn to exihibits ‘“C” and “E” you will get the inform- 
ation there. Mr. Findlay says he has not the information as of June 30. 

The Cuarrman: May I point out that these are rather complicated mat- 
ters to deal with. Does the committee wish to deal with those financial state- 
ments now? 

Mr. Wrieut: I would like to ask another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pertey: Read the options — — 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Melvor points out that he would rather have Mr. 
Findlay deal with this feature of the matter. Perhaps Mr. Wright could 
complete what he has to say, and then the committee might agree to call Mr. 
Findlay. 

Mr. Prertny: I had only one more question to ask with reference to the 
options, and Mr. MclIvor can answer this question: 
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Q. Referring to the statement Dr. Donnelly has evidently reviewed with — 
you, since his questions are very easily answered in the affirmative, mention — 
is made of the futures up to the Ist July, 1942. Have you any May futures 
or have you cleared all your futures into July, because this is the month of 
May? (No response). | 
Q. Here is the point: All the wheat that you have of 1939, 1940 and 1941 
is now in the July futures is it, or is there some in May?—A. I presume so. © 
This statement deals with the spread. ; 

Q. But it is up to the Ist July, 1942?-A. Yes. 

Q. How much May have you there and how much July?—A. We are going 
hevond the 31st July, 1941. 

Q. Dr. Donnelly tabled that?—A. This deals entirely with the spreads, 
and the understanding was, as I recall, that any information the board felt 
they could give beyond July 31, 1941, they were quite within their. rights to give. 

The CHARMAN: Yes, the order of reference deals with the matter 
up to the end of the crop year 1941, and the statement referred to by Mr. 
Perley was requested by Dr. Donnelly when the amendment to the Canada 
Wheat Board Act was before the committee; and apparently that statement 
has been produced. That is what Mr. Perley and Dr. Donnelly have been 
referring to recently. I submit that so far as this order of reference is con- 
cerned, the board should not be obliged to go beyond it. 

Mr. Prertey: In reply to that may I say Dr. Donnelly used this state- 
ment to substantiate an argument of $10,000,000 saved by that. system. Now, 
his whole argument is of no use if we cannot use that statement or get some 
information from it. It deals up to July, 1942, and Dr. Donnelly tabled it 
evidently with Mr. Melvor’s acquiescence. I want to ask Mr. Mclvor if all the 
options he is holding are now in July or is there a portion in May? 

The CHairMAN: This statement was produced in answer to another Ch 
tion entirely. | 

Mr. Peruey: Then if Dr. Donnelly will delete all of the areumente he To 
thus far made, very well. : 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Chairman, you are not suggesting that a certain ~ 
,member of this committee can use a statement to prove an argument and © 
another member cannot use the same statement to prove another argument? He . 
counted 32 transactions to prove an argument that there was a saving of $10,- 
000,000 and you made no objection to him using that statement up to a given 
point this year. Now something just as relevant to the matter arises and you 
object to another member of the committee using exactly the same statement 
that Dr. Donnelly quoted from? 

Mr. Pertey: I am asking, with respect to that statement, what amount 
of options are held in May and in July. 

The Cuarrman: That is not the question Dr. Donnelly. was asking at ale 

Mr. WricHt: He used that information to prove his point. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You can use that information to prove any 
point you like. | 
Mr. DierenpakeErR: That is exactly what I have been objecting to. I 


have no doubt that after Dr. Donnelly thought the matter over he realized that 


he went far too far a while ago in his heat — — 
Dr. Donnety: Not a bit. 
Mr. DrerenBaxker: “Not a bit’! 
Mr. Donnetty: I went no farther than you went. 
Mr. Dierenpaxer: That is fine. That is the attitude. that has been 


adopted right along. Apparently we are to be denied information. which is | 


made available to government members of the House. . 
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Mr. Ross (M oose Jaw): That statement sapatd be withdrawn. 

Mr. Donnetiy: That is not fair. 

The Cuamman: So far as the order of reference is concerned, apart from 
whether the chairman of the wheat board is able to furnish the information or 
not, it was decided by a vote in committee. I submit that we are bound by the 
order of reference. The information which Dr. Donnelly has been referring to, 
and which has been referred to by others was procured before the order of 
reference was passed, of course. 

Mr. Pertey: Not secured, but asked for and produced after this session 
started, | 

The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. You still hold some 1939, 1940 and 1941 wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the determining factor as to which crop you will sell wheat 


-from?—A. It is the relation of one quantity to another, Mr. Wright. 


Q. You sell a proportion from each?—-A. A proper ratio from each crop. 


By Mr. Donnelly: : a 

Q. Have you got rid of all the 1938 crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. You just have the 1939 and 1940 crops?—A. And 1941. Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Quelch the other day asked for the percentage of wheat handled by the board 
in the three years from 1938-1939 to 1940-1941. These percentages are:— 


Sh Oso os phat ih ar aati ie hamiramieety can tse ‘ps Pete 100 per cent 
BETES ON POR Cac alee yc IAN TAROT Pah ie No AMR 81 per cent 
eae OE Bice at aes. ui tis) cit i cnear catia aa o's 301 SM a 87 per cent 


Yesterday I made the statement, in answer to a statement made by Mr. 
Perley, that the McFarland Board had actually sold wheat from the 1935 crop 
in exchange for futures. The statement Mr. Perley made, as I recall, was that the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act was enacted only for the purpose of dealing with the 
old wheat of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers. Mr. Perley ques- 
tioned my statement. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Pardon me, they would dispose of the futures and the cash wheat?— 
A. Yes, from the old Canadian Co-Operative Producers. You questioned my 


reply and I want to read from the proceedings of the Turgeon Grain Commission 
of 1938 at page 103. The title at the head of the page is:— 


“Mr. McFarland’ s Operations under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
1935.” 


Then it goes on:— 


“Mr. McFarland started his operations under the new Act on Sep- 
tember 12 by making sales on the futures market. In the four month 
period August to November, country deliveries amounted to 167,475,000 
bushels, of which the Board received 102,766,855 bushels (Exhibit 428). 
Net sales during the same period amountéd to only 12,577,668 bushels. 
While considerable quantities of cash grain were sold (34,960,668 bushels) , 
futures were acquired in exchange to the extent of 34,778,000 bushels.” 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Of course, there was an argument later on as to whether or not he had 
the power to do that, and I think the evidence showed that he did some of that 
cleaning up in the deal with old Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Board or pool 
that he took over—A. The report is very clear, Mr. Perley. 
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By Mr. Far: 

Q. I have been wondering for some time how many employees have been 
engaged on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, including brékers and their assistants? 
—A. Do you mean the total number of employees in the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change building? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know how many there would be. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately? (No response.) 


By Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: 
Q. Hundreds?—-A. I imagine there are thousands. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Referring to the exporters, there are how many exporters?—A. There are 
about 20. 

Q. How many have interior elevators and terminal elevators?—A. I shall 
have to make a calculation. 

Q. I have a list of the members of the exchange, if it will help you?— 
A. Will you give me your list. 

Q. Yes?—A. Thank you. I can give you the information later. 


Q. Can you give me offhand how many exporters there are that have not — 


terminal elevators or interior elevators?—A. I will give you that, too. 


Q. The firms known as the “Big Three” are Dreyfus, Banks and 


. Continental?—A. Dreyfus is now Laval. 

Q. To what extent do they figure in export transactions?—A. Their business 

has been considerably reduced since the war, particularly since the invasion 
of the continent by the Nazis. Prior to the war they had a very big business 
on the continent, relatively more than the so-called straight Canadian exporters, 
so I would say ‘that their percentages are away down from what they were 
prior to the war. 
Q. Could you indicate what percentage of the export business they were 
doing just prior to the war?—A. If you do not mind I will ask Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith, can you give me approximately the exports handled by the “Big 
Three” prior to the war? 


Mr. Smiru: No. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. If Mr. Smith is coming before the committee you can get that informa- 
tion from him. There are one or two American firms exporting?—A. Yes, they 
are Canadian companies, but branches of American companies. 

Q, The Saskatchewan Pool, of course, is one of our main export com- 
panies?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Are the United Grain Growers in the export business now?—A. Not now. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. Have the English companies any export firms in this country ?— 


A. Export buying agencies? 

Q. Yes?—A. Prior to the war the Co-operative Wholesale Society had an 
import office in Montreal, and they handled a lot of wheat through that office, 
but whether they are operating now, I do not know. I do know that they are 
not operating in regard to the Imported Cereals business, so far as offers are 
concerned. 


Q. The Rank Milling Company in the old country have no interest in the 


export firms in this country?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. QuretcH: Is Mr. Mclvor coming back ea 
The CHAIRMAN: He will still he here. . 


a 
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Mr. QuretcH: I wondered if Mr. MclIvor could define the basis upon which 


_ the farmers’ delivery quota was established in 1941? I am not criticizing the 


quotas, because generally speaking, I think they were fair, but the common 
understanding in the first instance was that they would be based on the 
percentage of the yield of the farmers’ basic wheat acreages, and later on it 
was decided to take an average of the farmers’ basic wheat acreages in any 
one district and where a farmer’s production was above the average his quota 
was reduced, and vice versa, where his production was below the average it 
was increased. 

The CHarrMan: Would you let that question stand until later? 

Mr. QuELcH: Perhaps Mr. MclIvor would make a note of it? ; 

The Witness: I have made a note of it. Mr. Perley, with regard to your 
question as to the exporters with elevators and without elevators, I have here 
a list of the exporters with elevators. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Give me the number first?—A. Six. 

Q. And without elevators?—A. Seven. I gave you a figure of 20, but I 
was wrong; there are 13 exporters altogether. These are the exporters who 
have offices in Canada, and there are other exporters who deal with. Canadian 
- wheat who have no offices in Canada but who have offices in New York. 

. Q. Of those 13 how many are purely Canadian firms?—A. Six. 

@. And they are?—A. The Saskatchewan Pool, Richardson’s, Reliance, 
Parrish & Heimbecker, K. B. Stoddart,—and I want to make it clear in the case 
of K. B. Stoddart, that they have an office in Great Britain but their office 
here is the Canadian company—and Hallet & Carey. The other companies are 
Canadian companies, but subsidiaries. 

Q. The others of the 13?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us to what extent or proportion you use those six 
Canadian firms as compared with the whole, or which one of the six gets the 
largest amount of business?—A. I do not know. They purchase their wheat 
and ship it, and I do not know who would get the largest percentage. 

~ Q. You do not know who would get the largest percentage of your 
business?—-A. No. 

Q. I suppose it depends on which had the best connection in the old 
country?—A. That has a lot to do with it. 

Q. Have these export firms all got representatives in the old country at 
the present time?—A. Yes.. Mr. Folliott says that in his opinion it is safe to 
say that Reliance and Richardson’s are the two largest shippers. 

Q. The two largest shippers that the wheat board deals. with?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are both good Canadian firms. Have the board got a representa- 
tive in Britain at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is that?—A. A. R. V. Biddulph. 

Q. Is there any particular member of your board who represents the British 
Cereals committee?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Smith does not?—A. No; he is a member of the board. 

Q. Is there any particular member of the board who deals with the repre- 
sentatives in Montreal, Gowan and the representatives of the shipping interests? 
—A. No. 

Q. How do you get in touch with Gowan and the shipping fellows?—A. 
We have very little to do with Gowan. If he wants any information he calls us 
upon the telephone, but he does not necessarily need to keep in touch with the 
board because his Job is to keep in touch with the exporters. 

@. You get instructions, from the Imported Cereals Division to deliver 
futures for wheat?—A. We get instructions from the Imported Cereals Division 
to turn over futures, and those instructions come by cable from Mr. Biddulph 
in London. 
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ee ‘To turn it over to some of hess exporters?—A. Yes. 


Q. Who does the forwarding agent Gowan get ia touch ey yay He is 


notified by the Imported Cereals Division that certain boats are coming in, 


and he gets a list of the sales that the exporters have made to the Cereals and 


loads the boats in accordance with his instructions and best judgment. 
Q. So flour might be loaded into these boats as well as wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in getting the flour he would deal. directly with the millers or the 
export firms—A. It would be the millers. 


@. He could not do that overnight? I suppose he has to take quite a little 


- time in getting shipments ready?—A. I think the millers generally try to get 
their flour stocks down to the seaboard to take care of leat on instructions 
from Mr. Gowan. 

. And, of course, if they have orders from people and have secured the 
wheat from the board, they naturally expect when they take the order to get it 
as soon as possible to a shipping point?—-A. I would think so. 

Q. The evidence you have given this morning refers only to about four 
trades in futures?—-A. Where do the four come in? 

Q. Go back to what you stated yesterday. The elevator in the Sect 
is your agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. He takes in wheat from day to day and reports daily to the board, and 
they pay for it?-—A. Yes. 

Q. And then that wheat remains there until you order it out?—A. That is 
right. 


Q. I see in one of your statements here that you had a liability with the 
grain firms or your agents of $140,000,000 at one time?—A. Yes. 


no. 

Q. $145,000,000?—A. No. 

Q. Well, at the end of the crop year?—A. The value of the 1940 crop 
would be closer to $250,000,000. 

Q. How often do you make advances to the elevator fellows?—A. On wheat 
in the country? 

Q. Yes—A. We do not. 

Q. It is all arranged with the banks?—A. Yes. They make their arrange- 
ments with the banks. All we do is pay the interest and carrying charges. 

@. And they report to you daily?—A. Yes. 


Q. And when do you hedge that grain?—A. Oh well, we would order the 


wheat forward to Fort William. We do not hedge in the ordinary way. We 
- would dispose of it just as soon as we could, and probably exchange it for a 
future and dispose of the future. 


Q. What arrangement have you with the clearing house?—A. We Haye an 


arrangement with the clearing house that we do not have to ee up any original 
margin. 

Q. You just pay a clearing house fee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the board of governors of the grain exchange have to know he 
are trading for you, what brokers are trading for you, do they not?—A. No. 

). Can they go in the pit and trade in any amount?—A. As long as they 
are members of the exchange in good standing, yes. 


By the Charman: 
@. Are they all licensed?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. And they get a credit in the clearing house for the number yi: bushels 
they trade in?—A. They arrange a credit in the clearing house. 


Q. And in the meantime do they draw on you from time to time?—A. No. a 


@. That would be more than the value of one crop, would it not?—A. Oh, 
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 Q. Just as I might establish a credit with the bank for so many thousands 
of dollars, they are permitted to trade in so many millions of bushels?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. How many members of the board are members of the Grain Exchange? 
—A. All of us. 
@. All members of the board?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any representatives in the board, executive officers and the 
like, besides the members?—A. Yes, we have a sales manager. 
; Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Pethick; and we have an assistant sales 
- manager, Mr. Brooking, who is a member of the Exchange. 
@. And no others?—A. No. 
Q. You yourselves never go into the pit to trade?—A. No. 
Q. They would likely know for whom you were trading?—A. They would 
have a pretty good idea. 
Q. The idea of switching these brokers around is to keep your trades under 
cover? You do not use them all on the one day?—A. No. 

Q. But do not most of the brokers have a good idea as to who the other 
are trading for?—A. They do a lot of guessing; sometimes they are right and 
sometimes they are wrong. 

. Q. They would know about the orders in the country?—-A. Yes, they would 
_ probably make a very good guess. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. In the last two months have you equalized the payment of brokerage 
charges among the brokers trading on the Exchange?—-A. I said yesterday that 
if brokerage was to be given to the committee, it would all be given. 

Q. You refuse to answer that question, too? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that was settled yesterday. 


Mr.: DierenspaKeER: No; only particulars of names. So we are denied the 
right to ask a question about brokerage? 


The CuamrMAN: That was settled yesterday. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. Has there been any change in the last two months in the distribution 
of brokerage among the brokers on the Exchange in order to equalize payments? 
—A. We try to equalize them as much as we can. 

@. Has there been any change in that attitude in the last two months? 
—A. There has been no change in the policy of dealing with brokers in, not 
the last two months but the last two or three years. 

Q. Has there been any equalization of the amounts paid to brokers within 
the last two months, or has any order gone out from you to that effect?—A. Our 
instructions to our sales manager are to take care and look after the brokers 
in regard to our sales on as equitable a basis as possible having in mind efficiency, 
value to the board, and any other considerations which in his judgment should 
receive his attention. 

Q. But you will not furnish us with the bine and the low? 


The CHArrMAN: I think the committee decided that question yesterday— 


By Mr. Ross (Souris); 
@. When was the present policy of dealing with brokers established? 

The CHAIRMAN: May I finish? I was saying that when Mr. MclIvor and 
the members of the board appeared here yesterday and said that if information 
in detail was to be given with respect to the operation of brokerage they would 
prefer to give all or none, the committee decided that the details would not 
be given. I think that should be all-inclusive. 
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The Wrrness: I would like to answer Mr. Ross’ question: The policy 
regarding the distribution of brokerage was first established by Mr. McFarland 
under the stabilization operations. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 

Q. On the same basis exactly?—-A. Practically the same principle a paying 
brokerage was carried from the McFarland Board through the Murray Board 
to the present. Board. 

Q. You said the policy had been established two or three years ago, or 
had not been changed for two or three years?—A. You or Mr. Diefenbaker 
_ asked about the policy of the present board, and I went back to the days when 
the present board was established, when I took over in 1938. 

@. But the other day you said that you had established a new “policy in 
dealing with the brokers during the war?—A. I did not say that. When did I say 
that? 

Q. There was some mention made the other day about the system developed 
in the old country, and I said: “Indirectly that is now what is carried out in 
this country?” and I understood you to say “Yes”. Apart from that you said 
the present policy has been in operation for two or three years, and I think 
that is significant.—A. In order that there may be no misunderstanding about 
the matter, I will say that in regard to the payment of brokerage the principle of 
payment of brokerage (and to a very substantial extent the details), was 
established by Mr. McFarland under the stabilization operations, and carried 
on from the McFarland Board into the Murray Board and from the Murray 
Board into the present board. . 

@. No change in the policy has been made in regard to the brokers?—A. No. 

The CuatrMAN: No change in the general principle. 

- Mr. Ross (Souris): I am not talking about principle but about policy. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the difference between principle and pope 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


@. You made it evident on the stand on Wednesday that in the ee 
of paying the brokers the payments were made on a monthly basis varying from 
$50 upward?—A, No. I would lke that evidence oe 


By Mr. Perley: 
. I think I stated something about the market being equalized i in the old 


country, and you made the statement that the Cereal Imports selected certain 


brokers or men of that character to do their work for them based on the business 
for three years of peace time. I then made the remark that it was practically 
what is being done here, someone selecting the brokers, except that the market 


is not equalized——-A. No; there is a difference in principle, Mr. Perley. In 


England, as I understand it, brokerage is paid to the brokers based on their 
earnings for the three years prior to the war. The market is closed, but there 
is some basis struck having regard to their earnings for the three years prior 
to the war. In Canada the mark is open, and brokers are used by the board 
along the lines I have outlined. The principle of using brokers in that’ way 
was first established in the stabilization operations of 1935. 

@. In other words, the market is open here and the brokers are here, but 
there is no business for them other than the board’s business, and the board 
has decided it will use 116 brokers?—A. There is business other than the 
board’s business. 

Q. Very little?—A. You say there is no business? 

Q. Mighty little other than the business of the board, having regard to 
the system of quotas and permits. (No response. ) 


The CHAIRMAN: There is all the coarse grains business. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You might find a broker operating only since 1938, or probably he 
operated only two or three days and left the city?—A. I know one gentleman 
who has made bitter complaints about not getting enough brokerage, and he 


- spends about six months of the year in Victoria. 


Q. A gentleman like that would not get much brokerage, because he is not 
there?—A. No; he is not there. 

The CHatrMAN: Now we are getting down to a discussion of details that 
the committee decided it would not ask for. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
@. Yesterday you said there was a limit of 300,000 bushels in any one 
deal?—A. Yes, on spreads. 
Q. When did you set up that regulation?—A. I think within the last two 
years. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. These two brokers, Brooking and the other man . . . —A. Pardon me, 
they are not brokers, but employees of the board; they are the sales manager 
and assistant sales manager. 

Q. Do they go in the pit?—A. No. 

Q. And you have no special brokers that go in the pit daily?—A. No. 


By the Charman: 
@. You may use any one you send in there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. And there is no margin put up in any of these trades?—-A. The board’s © 
account is guaranteed in the clearing house under an Order in Council. 
Q. But these other brokers have not any margin at all?—A. That concerns 
them and the clearing house; that is their business, not ours. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
- Q. Do not the rules provide for putting up a certain amount?—A. Yes, 
they do. 

Q. And is that amount put up by the brokers appointed by you to deal for 
the board on the Exchange?—-A. No; they have to put up margin on any trades 
they may make on their own account or on behalf of their own customers. 
~~ Q. But not on behalf of the wheat board?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. How long is it since the other end of the deal, as it was termed, of 
nominating the broker has been in foree?—A. Back in the time of the McFarland 
board the policy was that each side should pay half, and they nominated the 
brokers and we made the payments. 

By Mr. Perley: 

Q. If you buy a future you have to sell it?—A. No. In those days the 
stabilization operations paid half and the other side paid half, and now the other 
side pay it all. 

By Mr. Fair: 
Q. Taking into consideration the cost of that transfer. (No response.) 


By the Charman: 
Q. What is your guarantee of the reliability of the brokers you deal with? 
Are they licensed?—A. Yes, they are members of the Grain Exchange in good 
standing. 
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By Mr. ‘Dicfonb weer: 
Q. Before you make payment have they to acta brokerage line signed 


by themselves?—A. I am not sure of the system Mr. Findlay follows. He is 


the man responsible for the payments. 
Mr. Direrensaxker: Mr. Findlay, is a brokerage slip required? 
Mr. Finpuay: Yes they produce a card une day. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. In a trade in the pit your broker would ye a slip to the other stench | 


and the other fellow would okay a slip to your broker?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. Are there any payments made for brokerage without brokerage slips 


being completed?—A. I think you had better ask Mr. Findlay that poet 
Mr. Finpuay: No. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Could any of the trades be made along the line Mr. Diefenbaker suggested 
where slips might be signed but the trade was not made in the pit? For instance 
I can come into your office and put through a deal and sign a slip there, but 
it did not go through in the pit in the ordinary way?—A. All trades are made 
on the floor of the Exchange; it might not go through the pit. 


Q. They are made in the offices of the Exchange, are they ote No; | 


on the floor of the Exchange. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It would not bbe legal for them to do that would 


it? (No response.) 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. How about the fellow who is operating the clock?—A. Mr. Perley, the 


only trades not made on the floor of the Exchange might be spreads, and cash " 


wheat might not be sold on the floor of the Exchange. 
Q. But they have to be cleared?—A. Yes, the futures trades. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. Did you give any authorization to Mr. Folliott or anyone else, or was it 


discussed by the board on May 4, 1942, to double the minimum amounts payable 
to brokers from $50 to $100 per month?—-A. Well, Mr. Diefenbaker, we do not 
pay them $50 to $100 per month. 

Q. I will just ask you this: Was there any instruction given by your board 
that the regular $50 payment paid to certain brokers was to be doubled on 


May 4, 1942?—-A. Mr. Pethick, who is our sales manager, once a month brings — 


in his recommendations regarding brokerage. It is quite possible that that may 

have happened if we had a sufficient amount of brokerage to distribute, ) 
Q. But did the board on May 4, 1942, authorize the increase to any brokers 

from $50 to $100 per month, $50 being the amount they had received for 

several months?—A. I will have to check on that. 

: Q. If such a thing did go through the board, you would know that. as 

chairman of the board?—A. I am just checking on ‘it. 


@. You have no knowledge of it?—A. I would not like to say that. I 


would like to point out to you something that probably you do not know: 
This board is operating in millions of bushels and millions of dollars, and it 
would be impossible for me to answer every question in detail. 

@. I appreciate that, and I also appreciate how annoyed you were at the 


A. You say you appreciate how annoyed I was? 
Q. You showed it by your attitude, I thought?—A. Did I? 


| 


you 


statement Mr. Hanson made in the House in regard to brokerage, and I asked = 
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Q. I am not answering you. I am asking you was there a meeting of the 
board about the first week in May authorizing an increase or not? 

The Cuarrman: I do not like to interrupt, but I put it up to the com- 
mittee again as to whether or not we disposed of this brokerage matter yesterday 
and whether we are going to continue the discussion of it? Again I point out, © 
Mr. Diefenbaker, that this particular matter happened in 1942, and the order 
of reference is as to 1941. I am in the hands of the committee in matters of 
this kind. I do not know what the answer of the witness will be. 


By Mr. Ward: 
Q. Mr. Diefenbaker referred to a guarantee of $50 per month. To what 
does that refer?—A. I would like to find that out. 
Mr. Dizrenspaxker: I would like to find out. JI was denied the opportunity 
of proving that. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Did yan ever guarantee the brokers $50 a month in the past? (No 
response. ) 
Mr. Ross eae Jaw): We voted on that yesterday, and now Mr. 


_ Diefenbaker insists, and insists and insists, although the committee voted against 
him. It is now a question whether Mr. Diefenbaker is running the committee 


or the chairman. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: I asked yesterday for the names of the brokers and 
that request was denied. Now I am asking for information as to the system 
employed, which is one of the matters submitted to this committee. You denied 
me the right to ascertain the names and particulars, but there was nothing in 


- that motion that denied my right to ask questions based on brokerage without 


asking for the names or the amounts. 


The Wirness: Mr. Diefenbaker, I want to say to you that so far as the 
monthly distribution is concerned there is no set figure per month that any 
broker will receive. Secondly, the board meet once a month and survey the 
amount of business that has been done, and the distribution is made on that 
basis. There is no fixed amount per month distributed. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
@. Was there a survey made on or about the Ist of May whereby those 


who had heretofore been receiving $50 per month were increased to $100 per 


month? A. There were no brokers receiving $50 per month, no fixed amount 
of $50 per month. 

Q. There were certain brokers who received $50 per month?—A. No; they 
may have for a time, but there was no guarantee on the part of the board to 
pay any broker $50 per month. 

By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. Upon what basis do you make that distribution?—A. The amount of 
bushels. 

Q. The exact amount of bushels in dollars and cents, and the brokers get 
their cheques for a given amount of bushels?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Whether they have actually done business in regard to those options 
or not?—A. Yes. 
By the Chairman: ; 
Q. So much money comes in from earnings, and you distribute it among 
the brokers?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. According to the advice you receive from your men?—A. Yes. There 
is nothing new in the point you have raised, Mr. Wright. I said in my state- 
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ment yesterday that we dealt with brokers collectively, although every broker | 
might not put through a particular transaction. There is nothing new in raising 
the point that a broker who has not actually put a transaction through may 
get a cheque. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. I realize that; but I do not think any broker should be paid except for 
the actual business he does?—A. If you carry ,your argument through you ~ 
would say that the board under the Act is charged with the responsibility of 
dividing up that 1,000,000 bushels and giving it to ten brokers or to one broker, - 
even if they felt that by giving it to ten brokers instead of one broker they were 
going to injure their position in regard to that sale? I do not think so. 

Q. If you are going to divide the money among the brokers?—A. There is 
no more money paid out if you use ten brokers or ninety brokers. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. You say there are cheques issued to the brokers viehane any direct service 
being rendered?—A. There are cheques issued to brokers where they might not 
have put through a particular deal; it was put through by other brokers and 
dealt with collectively. i 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In other words, you are pooling the brokerage amongst the brokers?—A. 
We are dividing it in accordance with our instructions under the Act. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. And do you think it requires ninety option brokers and 25 cash brokers to 
sell a crop of wheat?—A. No; but under the Act whether there were ninety 
or nineteen you would still have to pay the same amount of brokerage out. 

Q. But it does not necessarily say you have to give fifty of them : a meal 
ticket, guaranteeing them so much a month. (No response.) 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Chairman, I think it is very evident now that 
although you have been trying to rule us out we have been in order in trying ‘to 
discuss brokerage to some extent. We have had the admission from the chairman 
of the board that some men have received cheques without rendering any services. 

The CHarrMAn: Not without rendering any. services. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Not on a particular trade made on a particular day. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: As allocated at the beginning of the month. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. The broker is paid at the end of each month?—A. He might be, or he 
might be paid in the middle of the month. 

Q. And most frequently at the end of the month?—A. Yes. 

@. You would not care to say what the maximum cheque would a that: 
is issued to a broker? 


The CuatrMan: I think that item was dealt with yesterday. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I submit it was not. You can look up the resolution. 
We asked for the names of the brokers and the amount of brokerage paid, and 
it was voted down. 


The CuHarrman: That resolution was brought about by a considered state- 
ment of the wheat board officials that if they were to give any details with respect. 
to any amount of money that the brokers received, they would prefer to give 
the whole statement or none. It was put up to the committee, and the com-— 
mittee voted that the information be not given. I think such a vote on the part 
of the committee includes the whole matter. ° 


The committee adjourned at 1:00 o’clock p.m. until 11.00 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday, May 18, 1942. OU Niel 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, May 18, 1942. 


The Standing Gontmeiees on Agriculture and Colonization met this day. — 


» at 11 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Clark, Diefenbaker,, Donnelly, Douglas (Wey- 
burn), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Henderson, Leger, 
Mackenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, Matthews, Nielsen 
(Mrs.), Perley, Rennie, Ross (Souris), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Soper, Ward, 
Weir, Wright.—27. . 


In attendance: 

Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the 
following officials of the Canadian Wheat Board: 

Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board; 
Mr. C. Gordon Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner; 

~ Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner; 

‘ Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary ; 

Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller; and 
Mr. C. B. Davidson, Statistician. 


The minutes of the previous meeting held on Friday, May 15, were read 
and adopted. 


The Clerk of the Committee read the letter sent on instruction of the 
committee to Hon. R. B. Hanson, M.P., Leader of the Opposition, and his reply. ° 


Ordered that the same be filed. 


The chairman informed the committee that Hon. Mr. MacKinnon had 
some further information to give to the committee, and Mr. MacKinnon. then 
read a cable he had received from the Imported Cereals Division of the British 
Government, signed by Mr. Hooker, Deputy Controller of the Cereal! Division. 


Mr. George MclIvor was recalled and further examined. 
Witness retired, subject to recall. 


Hon. Mr. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, in attendance as a member of 
the committee, answered questions regarding the prices on agricultural products 
and his interviews with Mr. Rank, Chairman, and Mr. Hooker, Deputy Director 
of the Imported Cereals Division, during his visit to England in 1940-41 in 
regard to the closing of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller of the Canadian Wheat Board, was then 
ealled and examined. During his examination he answered many questions 
which had been asked by the committee during Mr. MclIvor’s examination. 


Ordered,—That the Canadian Wheat Board file with the Clerk of the 
Committee copies of the various agreements existing between the Elevator 
Companies and the Board. 


Mr. George Melvor was recalled to answer some questions ae to Mr. 
Findlay. 


On motion of Mr. Evans the committee adjourned to meet again at 4 p.m. 
53138—1} 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


At 4 p.m. the Committee resumed its * ee The ae ; Wor Wy ha 
Weir, presided. | 
Members present: Messrs. Bertrand iPepecott), Donnelly, Douglas (Wey- 


burn), Furniss, Fair, Golding, Henderson, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, 
McGarry, Perley, Rennie, Ross (Souris), Senn, Soper, Ward, Weir, Wright —19..— 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade & Commerce and 
the same officials of the Canadian Wheat Board who were in attendance a this | 


| morning’s sitting. 


Mr. R. C. Findlay was recalled and further examined. 
The witness retired. 


Mr. Mclvor was also called and further examined and retired. 


Mr. Perley moved,— 
That the Wheat Board produce the clearing sheets for the 120,000,000 
of futures to the United Kingdom from May 1 to May 138, 1941. 


Passed in the negative: For, 4; against, 14. 


Mr. Folliot then explained the method of sale of the 120,000,000 bushels of 
wheat sold to the British Government. 


Moved by Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) — 
That the Secretary be instructed to get in touch with those firms who. 
have leased government-owned terminal elevators with a view to receiving 
from them the amount of money received by them from storing grain in | 
these elevators during the two years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


Passed 1 in the negative: For, 5; against, 10. 


Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chairman of the Board of Grain Conimiianenes was 
called and explained to the Committee the relationship between the Grain Board 
and the lessees of the Terminal Elevators. 


Mr. Mclvor was again recalled regarding the agreement between the Board 
and the line Elevator Companies. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources attended the sitting and 
answered questions regarding his visit to Britain in 1939. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again on Tuesday, May 19, at 
11.30 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMons, Room. 368, 


phd May 18, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we will have the 
clerk of the committee read the minutes of the last meeting. 


The clerk read the minutes which, on fae of Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. 
Rennie, were duly adopted. 


Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Mr. Chairman, i notice that in the printed 
evidence of Thursday, May 14, and having reference to the vote taken, it merely 
states, “On division the motion was lost.” That is a recorded vote. Why is the 
-recorded vote not set down in the evidence? 

Mr. DiImrenBaker: It is at the beginning. 


Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): It is in the clerk’s minutes, but it is not in the 
record of the evidence. 

Mr. Ross: It is on the first page. 

Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): Oh, yes. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: The clerk also has a reply from Mr. Hanson’s office with 
respect to the motion as made by the committee somie time ago. Perhaps we 
should have the clerk read that now. 


The ‘CLERK oF THE COMMITTEE: On May 14, 1942, in accordance with your 
request I wrote the following letter :— 


Hon. R. B. Hanson, M.P., 
Leader of the Opposition, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—I have been instructed by the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization of the House of Commons, now investigating the Reports 
of the Canadian Wheat Board for the years 1939-40 and 1940-41, to invite 
you to be present during any of its proceedings. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) WALTER HILL, ; 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Within an hour or two I received the following letter from Mr. Hanson’s 
office: — 


WaALtteR Hit, Esquire, 

Clerk of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 
Committees Branch, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I am directed by the Honourable R. B. Hanson to 
acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter of even date which reads 
as follows:— 
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I have been instructed by the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization of the House of Commons, now investigating the Reports 
of the Canadian Wheat Board for the years 1939-40 and 1940-41, to invite 
you to be present during any of its proceedings. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) R. A. BELL, 
Private Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN: A question arose the other day with respect to the attitude 
of the British Ministry of Food with regard to keeping open the Grain Exchange. 
I think Mr. MacKinnon has some further information with respect to that matter. 
Does the committee wish to have that on the record now to keep the record 
complete in that regard? 3 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, you will remember that last week 
I read into the record a cablegram from the British Ministry of Food asking for 
an undertaking that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange futures market would be 
kept open. I also read part of a cable reiterating that request and stated that 
there were further documents that I proposed looking through. We had these 
documents brought here from Winnipeg, but there was not much new or anything 
new, as a matter of fact, that was not contained in the original telegram I had 


quoted, although there are several references to the fact that the futures market — 


be kept open. It occurred to the members of the wheat board and myself that 
it might be a good idea to bring this matter up to date, so we decided to cable 
to our representative there to make inquiries. We despatched the following cable- 
gram :— 


Biddulph 
Mansaskalb 
London 


Agricultural Committee of House of Commons in session here now 
and Minister of Trade°and Commerce read into record your cable of 
July twenty-third, nineteen forty, to me expressing Cereals desire that 
Winnipeg futures market be kept open Stop Some members of committee ~ 
questioned whether this expresses present view of Imported Cereals 
Division Ministry Food and minister requests that you ask them to cable 
me the present official view of Ministry Food regarding Winnipeg futures 
market Stop Would appreciate reply by Monday morning eighteenth May 


Ottawa, May 15, 1942. 


McIVOR 
We received the following reply on the 16th:— 
Grorce Mclvor 
Chateau Laurier 
Ottawa 


Answering yours fifteenth Ministry Food official reply follows, quote 

Reference Biddulph’s request from your minister would say that the 
Imported Cereals Division of thé Ministry Food are of the same precise — 
opinion as that expressed in our cable of twenty-third July nineteen forty. 
In fact our experience of the last two years more than confirms our 
original view. Signed on behalf of the committee, A. Hooker, Deputy 
Director Imported Cereals Division | 

UNQUOTE 


MANSASKALB 
That, Mr. Chairman, brings up to date the record in this regard. , 


s 
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Mr. Preruey: Mr. Chairman, may I just state here that as far as I was 
- concerned I was interested in what had taken place before the 28rd of July, 1940. 
It has always been in my mind that at the very outbreak of the war was when the 
main suggestion came from the British authorities to close the Grain Exchange. 
I would ask the minister whether he can bring down anything or all the cor- 
respondence or cables or records prior to the 23rd of July, 1940. That would 
be in Mr. Euler’s time. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr, Chairman, I am under the impression that. I 
directed that these records be sought after and that there are no such records 
of such a request. I am not positive about that and I will be very glad to 
look it up. 

Mr. Pertey: There is another matter to which I would refer. Two of our 
ministers went overseas prior to the 28rd of July, 1940, Mr. Crerar and Mr. 
Gardiner. I think both of them would have some interesting information that 
- might be given with respect to what was desired over there and particularly 
with respect to the price that was offered for our wheat for the duration of 
the war. I wonder if Mr. Gardiner, who is a member of this committee, later 

on might make a statement or agree to be questioned with respect to what 

took place over there at that time. The same could be done with Mr. Crerar. 

_ I think they carried on the negotiations with respect to the prices of wheat 

and bacon and all that. No doubt agreements were discussed and possibly we 

can get some information prior to the 23rd of July from either one of these 
gentlemen if they would care to allow themselves to be questioned. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I will be glad to undertake to do just what you 
have said. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we allow that matter to stand? We might save 
time if we did. 

Mr. MclIvor is still before the committee. If there is any further question 
which the committee wishes to direct to him I suppose it is in order to proceed 
to do so. Now, I think perhaps the committee would like to get at the other 
phases of the inquiry as early as possible. Are there any further questions to 
be asked Mr. Mclvor? 3 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. You stated that it was very hard for the Wheat Board to determine 
the spread between the different grades that are sold?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who finally sets these spreads, and how are they set? 

The CuHarrman: Mr. Wright, might I just interrupt here: I think we are 
going to deal with that when we come to deal with the elevator spreads. Will 
that be satisfactory? 

Mr. Wraicut: I suppose it would. 

The CuairMAn: As I understand it that comes under the agreement made 
with the elevators to handle board wheat. 

Mr. WricutT: I see. 

Mr. Perury: Mr. Wright is dealing with the spreads in the grades, not 
the spreads in the futures. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. The Cereal Import Board, I suppose, would be the people who would 
decide what they would pay between the different grades?—A. On the amount 
of wheat that they would buy. 

Q. Yes; and on what would be the spread between the grades on the 
market at the present time?—A. The spreads are established by the demand 
in the various grades relative to the higher grades. 
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Q. At least their demand eu establish the spreads between the three 
high grades; would it not?—A. Plus whatever other demand there would be for 
the other grades relative to the No. 1 Northern, yes. 

~The Cuarrman: Can we leave that and deal with it under the agreement 
with the elevator companies for handling board wheat? 

Mr. Wricut: That is satisfactory. | i 

The CuarrmMan: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. DikrenBAKER: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, after we have _ 
heard from the Treasurer and the Custodian of Documents for us to recall 
Mr. Mclvor? 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so; the board will all be here. 

Mr. DierenBaKer: There is just one question I wanted to ask. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. The Cereal Import Board is a member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, -— 
‘is it not?—A. No, they are not. 


Q. Is there anyone representing them in Winnipeg on that Grain Exchange? 
—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. What official of the board will deal with this Order in Council P.C. 1803? 
—A. Mr. Findlay and I will deal with it. 

Q. At some later date?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Mclvor: There is just one question that was asked by Mr. Diefenbaker 
respecting the possibility of payments on the participation certificates on the 
1939 and 1940 crops; the answer is, it is quite apparent from the figures given ~ 
in the annual reports for 1939-1940 and 1940-1941 that if all the wheat of these 
crops could be sold at the present market price there would be no payments 
possible on the 1939-1940 crops. | 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: The Hon. Mr. Gardiner is here now and he has 
said that he would be very glad to speak on the matter which was brought up 
just a moment ago. 

The CuHatRMAN: Would you like to direct your Seeotin to Mr, pines 


while he is here, Mr. Perley. 


Mr. Daan. Yes, I would. 


Honourable J. G. Garprner, Minister of Agriculture, called: 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Gardiner, before you came in, Mr. MacKinnon, Minister a ‘Trade , 
and Commerce, read into the record a cable received from Britain dated the 
16th of May, I think. It was in reply to one from Mr. Mclvor asking with 
respect to their position over there and whether or not they were of the same 
opinion with respect to the Grain Exchange remaining open and the situation 
remaining as it was as of July, 1940. Some reference was made to the fact 
that you had been over there, and it was intimated that you would be able to — 
give the committee some information as to the discussions which you had 
with the officials over there during the spring or winter of 1940, whenever it 
was.—A. It was in October of 1940 that I was there. 

Q. Would that be prior to July 23rd?—A. No, it would be after July 23rd, 


1940. I had to go there about the beginning of October and was there, oot 


there on the 2nd of November. 

Q. Well, I thought maybe you would like to give the committee. some 
information with respect to the discussion you had re prices of grain and prices 
of bacon at the time when you discussed that. Just generally ei | you give =: 
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us some information as to what happened in your discussion with respect to 


grain and the price of wheat that they were willing to pay for that period? 


_—A. Well, I did state to the house when I came back in November of 1940, 


the facts with regard to the matter, not dealing with this particular question 


specifically. I stated that I went over there for the purpose of discussing the 


agreements that were to be made in connection with the sending over of foods 


that Britain required; now, that included bacon, cheese, eggs and all other 
‘commodities of that kind. And I stated to the house that I had no authority, 


or that no authority was given me, to negotiate any deal in connection with 
wheat; but that I was asked to discuss the wheat position with the Cereal 
board, and I did that. The two men with whom I discussed the matter on a 
number of occasions were Mr. James Rank and Mr. Hooker. Mr. James 
Rank is chairman of the Cereals board, which is a board: set up by the Food 
ministry; and Mr. Hooker is the vice-chairman. They were the two’ men with 


whom I discussed it particularly; and this particular question was discussed 


at a dinner that I imvited them to in the room at the hotel, and we discussed 
it at some considerable length. They took the position that they did not wish 
to have the Grain Exchange closed. I argued in favour of closing it with the 
object of getting their viewpoint with regard to it, but knowing fully why they 
did not wish it closed. They were very decided in their views. I tried to 


‘take the position that it might be in order to avoid prices here being affected 


by the fact that it was not open, as compared with the price that might exist 
on the Chicago exchange; but they took the position that that was not their 
reason at all, that it was easier for them to carry on their transactions in 
connection with wheat with the exchange open than it would be with it closed, 
and that they desired to have it open. Now, that is the substance of the 
conversation, 

@. Was there any discussion about prices?—A. Oh, yes, I discussed prices 


very fully with them. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. I don’t suppose they explained the reasons for the closing of their own 
exchange?—A. Of course, Mr. Hooker was one of the big officials of their own 
exchange, and they did discuss’ that. I discussed it with them; but what they 


_ were most concerned about was the matter of dealing with the grain as between 


Winnipeg and the Atlantic coast from which shipment is made; and they 
argued that it was much easier for them to handle the grain and much more 
satisfactory to have it done as it is. As a matter of fact, I suggested ways and 


~ means of doing what they decided to have done through the exchange other- 


wise than by having the exchange open; but still they persisted that they wished 
to have it open. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Did you ever at any time make any statement after you came back 
that the exchange was going to be closed—A. No. 

Q. I was told on the platform there by one of the pool officials that you 
had definitely made the statement that the Grain Exchange was going to be 


~ closed; is that so—A. No, I never at any time made any such statement. 


Q. And that Mr. Crerar when he came back, said substantially the same 
thing; the inference given was that Mr. Crerar was the one who really was 
going to have it closed—A. The Hon. Mr. Crerar was over there the year 
before I was. | 

Q. I understood the Hon. Mr. Crerar was there after you were?—A. No, 
no; Mr. Crerar was there in the fall of 1939 right after the war was declared, 
as a matter of fact. 

_Q. Then, they were wrong on both.ocecasions. Mr. Sproule made the state- 
ment on the platform with me that you went over there and came back and 
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said you were going to close the exchange; and someone else made the statement 
at the same time that Mr. Crerar went over there and came back and said that 
the government wasn’t going to close it at all?—-A. Mr. Crerar was over there in 
the fall of 1939, and he had I think exactly the same experience as I had myself 
in discussing it with them, and he came back and made much the same report. 
‘As I say, Mr. Crerar was over there the year previous to the time I was over; 
and when he came back he made much the same report as I made myself when 
I came back. 


=f asa colt 
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Mr. Donneuiy: I was dealing with this statement that was made on the a 


platform when I was there. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Did you meet the British Minister of F apie: Yes, I met him every 
day I was there. 
@. Was there any discussion with him about the price of wheat as Comparer 
with the price of bacon, or any suggestion that if you would-ease up on your 
demand for a better price for bacon they would give us a better price for 


wheat?—A. No. The general impression was that they were giving as much 


for our wheat as they ought to give, and it was always related to what they 
were paying for wheat elsewhere. 


By Mr. Fair: 


@. What is the position of Mr. Rank?—A. He is the head of the Rank — 


Milling Organization in Great Britain; Spillers, Ranks and the Co-operatives, 
handle most of the wheat business in Britain. 


Mr. MclIvor: Rank is the general manager. 


By Mr. Fair: 
Q. Who is Mr. Hooker?—A. Mr. Hooker? 


Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Hooker is the managing director of Pim and Company, 
one of the largest grain companies in England. The Cereals Import Committee 
is composed of all branches of the trade including the Co-operatives. 

The Wirnuss: Yes, that is quite right. Mr. Rank is the chairman. 


Mr. Pertey: They have no representatives in Canada at all. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. Gardiner, did the British officials intimate 
that if the government persisted in closing the Exchange it’ would affect their 
purchases of wheat from Canada?—A. No; .they do not discuss matters in that 
way. ‘They are traders and simply sit and discuss the matter from the point of 
view of their own needs and where they can get supplies from. I would say 


they dealt with us very favourably as compared with what they might have 


had to pay had they purchased elsewhere. 
Q. That is partly in their own interests because it is easier to oot the wheat 


from here, the distance being shorter?—A. As a matter of fact, it was a matter: | 


of meeting them, and nothing else. They simply said: “This is all we ean do.” 


Q. I have reference to the closing of the open market. They never inti- 


mated that they would refuse to buy our wheat if the open market were closed? 
—A. No; they did not say that. I do not know whether they would give us the 
same consideration in the matter of price if it were closed. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. In other words, they did not take into consideration the welfare of the 


people who are producing the wheat when they are buying it? They simply 


take into consideration the fact that they can buy it elsewhere cheaper?—A. — 


No; they said they were paying us much more than they would have to pay 


elsewhere, and I can vertify that up to a point. They take the ‘position: “We 
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are giving you so much more than we would have to give anybody else, and we 
are giving it to you because we are fighting together and are prepared to go 
much further with Canada.” 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do not you think we should comply with the wishes of our ony cus- 
tomers? 


Mr. Prertey: Not our only customer. 


~The Wirness: I do not think you need answers to some of the other ques- 
tions if you think the whole thing through. Britain is dealing with us very 
favourably as compared with what she could get wheat for from some other 
countries, and she has to be a little careful in that, the same as any other country 
would have to be. They have asked us not to insist on too much information. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Would you mind naming certain other countries she could get wheat 


from?—A. Argentina. 
@. And the United States. (No response.) 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. If it is true that they have given us consideration in the matter af wheat, 
it had no bearing on the price obtained for bacon, for example?—A. Yes, it did 
have some bearing on the price. ‘Take cheese, for example, which is a better 
illustration: as I reported to the House when I came back, we asked Britain 
to increase the price on cheese. She then was paying us 14 cents, and she said: 
“The only price we can pay you on cheese is a price that compares favourably 


with what we are paying New Zealand. We will go back and figure the last cent 


- 


we can give you, and still be fair to New Zealand’’; and they figured it out at 
14-04 cents per pound and gave us another -04 cents per pound at Montreal, 
and would not go a nickel beyond that because they said it would not be fair to 
the other people they were dealing with if they gave us any more. And we 
added 12 cents ourselves to bring it up to 16 cents. Britain did give us more 
than she would have been compelled to pay others. 

@. If you did get more for wheat than England would pay to other coun- 
tries, that did not influence the price you got for bacon?—-A. No. There’s really 
no relationship between the two at all. 

@. You did not make any concessions in the price of bacon because of the 
higher price you received for wheat?—A. No; the bacon price of 1940 as against 
1939 was based upon the price of feed grain. That is, when we went over in 1989 
we represented to them that feed grains would likely go up during the year 
1939-40. They did not. When we went back in 1940 they said: “Well, your costs 
of production did not go up to the extent you thought they were going to. We 
could have bought bacon at a lower price in the United States during all that 
time.’ And they insisted on a lower price for the 1940 bacon just on its own 
merits and not on anything else at all. 

The CuHarrMan: Perhaps bacon is not wheat, but it is an interesting side- 
line and is part and parcel, no doubt, of the whole thing, Mr. Perley, you had a 
question you desired to ask the witness? 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. There is one respected representative of the British Board in Winnipeg. 
Apparently they have no direct representative, but they deal with the board 
and the board knows what is going on with regard to orders for flour, wheat, 
and so on. Therefore is not the board working in a dual capacity? 

_ Mr. MclIvor: No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. DrerenBaxer: In view of the fact that Mr. MclIvor has now answered 

my question in regard to the probability of the farmer getting a further return 
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on his participation certificates for the 1930-40 crops,—I would like Mr 
Melvor to give us a breakdown.of the indicated saving of $10,236,530 between — 
October 1938 and July 1942. I would like a statement showing how ‘that amount — 
is made up by years, showing what was the saving attributable a the year 
1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 

Mr. DoNNELLY: By dealing in futures? 

Mr. DimrenBAKER: Yes. 


Mr. Donnetiy: We had better wait until that appendix arrives, when you 
will see it all plainly marked out. : 


Mr. Dinrenpaxker: It is only a matter of four years, and Mr. Melvor can | 
give it to us. 


The CuHarRMAN: That calculation will be made later. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. At the last meeting there was a question about the exporters, and 
you made the statement, Mr. Mclvor, that the Reliance and Richardson firms 
had done most of the exporting. Can you give us the figures as to the com- 
parative amount of exporting done by the seven Canadian firms?—A. I have 
not that information, Mr. Perley. 


By the Chairman: 
@. Can we get it, Mr. McIvor?—A. It is not available from our records. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Melvor, your records would show how much wheat or futures you 
delivered to those firms under the direction of the Cereals Import Committee? 
Your offers are accepted and you get direction to deliver so much to those 
different firms?—A. I think we could get that information up to the 31st July, 
1941. 

Q. That is as far as I want it. You can get the division in that way?—A. 
I want to point out that the committee are asking for information with respect 
to dealings between Canadian exporters and the Cereals Import Committee. 

Q. Of course, under the direction of the. Cereals Import Committee you 


_ deliver the wheat to the exporters, or the futures?—-A. We turn over the futures. 


Q. I want that breakdown, and the amount you delivered to each one of these _ 


- seven firms?—-A. I think we can get that for you. 


Q. You mean, Mr. Mclvor, that the amount of export business these 
different firms might do would be determined by their negotiations with the 
Cereals Import Committee and not necessarily through anything you would have © 
to do with it?—A. Yes. 

@. Under the direction of the Cereals Import Committee you deliver the 
futures to them?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the board knows the whole story?—A. I am sponte out that that i is 
what you are asking for. 

Q. Is that not the complete story?—A. No. 

Q@. Is there somebody else, then, representing the Cereals Import Com- 
mittee?—A. No. 

@. Then why is it not’ the complete story ?—A. It is possible that the 
exporters may be doing business and Buyane futures in the market for countries 
other than the United Kingdom. 

@. You would not have anything to ap with that?—A. No. 

Q. As far as your board is concerned how much did you deliver to the seven 
firms?—A. I think we can get that information. : 

Mr. Pertey: It will be satisfactory if that information is available when 
Mr. Melvor is on the stand again. I would like to say I have not quite con- 
cluded because I desire to read into the records some of the evidence taken 
by the Turgeon Commission with respect to the stand taken by the British 
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‘importing firms, and other large firms over there with respect to the closing 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in peacetime, before the war broke out, the 
- extent they used the Exchange for hedging purposes or dealings in futures, and 
what effect it would have on the producers in Canada if the Winnipeg Grain 
_ Exchange were to close. Now, I do not know whether it is necessary to do it at 


this stage, but when Mr. Mclvor is on the stand again before we conclude I 


propose to point out that there was evidence taken by the Turgeon Commission 
when they were overseas to the effect that certain importers and grain dealers 


over there did not think it was necessary to carry on the Exchange. I think 
it would be more so at the present time. They closed their Exchange and this 
war is on. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Did they give any evidence as to whether the 


exporters should be cut out too? 


Mr. Prerury: There was evidence taken with respect to that. 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): And the importers? 
Mr. Pertny: Certain witnesses. over there said they had used the Exchange 


and that it was of some advantage, but the majority of the witnesses heard 


over there stated, I think, that it would not affect the producers in Canada to 
any extent, and said as, a matter of fact, that it would be all to the benefit of 
the producers if it were closed, and as far as they were concerned over there 


it would be another nuisance out.of the way, so to speak, and another market 


less to watch, and so on. My point is that if that is some of the evidence given 
with respect to peacetime dealings it ought to apply more so in wartime when 
the market is closed. | 

Mr. Donnetity: Can you give me the reference in Mr. Justice Turgeon’s 
report? | | 

Mr. Pertny: I.can give you the page number of the evidence. 

Mr. DonnELLy: Does not Mr. Justice Turgeon refer to it in the report? 

Mr. Prrtey: No; he did not refer to that important part of the evidence, 
as to the effect of closing the Exchange. ‘ 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): He could not have thought it was important. 

~ The CuatrmMan: Shall we call Mr. Findlay and let Mr. McIvor stand down 

for the time being? (Agreed). 


Mr. R. C. Finpuay, called 
The CHatrmaAn: I introduce to the committee Mr. Findlay, who is Comp- 
troller of the Canadian Wheat Board office in Winnipeg. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. How long have you been with the Wheat Board? <A. Since its inception. 
Q. Were you also with the board at the time of Mr. McFarland’s chairman- 
ship? <A. Yes. 
Q. And also at the time of Mr. Murray’s chairmanship? <A. Yes. 
- By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Originally what business were you in? A. Before I joined the Saskat- 
chewan Pool I was in the auditing business. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. When did you join the pool? A. 1928 or 1929. 
Q. When did you leave the pool? A. When the wheat board commenced 
operations in 19365. 
Q. Were you working for the pool or on the stabilization operations with 
Mr. John I. McFarland?—-A. I worked with the Saskatchewan pool until 1930 


- when I went to the Canadian Co-Operatives, and I continued there until the 
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wheat board started; i was at roel the pened 9 of the stabilization opera- 
tions. © : 


-Q. With Mr. McFarland? A. Yes. 

Q. You were working with Mr. McFarland? A. Yes, 

Q. On the stabilization board? <A. Yes. 

Q. Between 1930 and 1935? A. Yes. ! 

@. And then you went over with Mr. McFarland to the wheat board? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And then with Mr. Murray into the wheat board? A. Yes. 

Q. And now you have gone with Mr. Mclvor?. Yes. 

By the Hon. Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Were you actually a member of the board for a while? A. Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: Perhaps Mr. Findlay can commence to give whatever 
information he has prepared after listening to the discussion which he thinks 
the committee ought to have, and then he will be available to answer any ques- 
tions that-emay arise. 

Mr. Wricut: Is Mr. Findlay going to give us the details of the He 
with the elevator companies and the board? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Melvor will give that. 

Mr. Preriny: I think we should have the agreements tabled so that we 
shall have an opportunity to study them. The reports of the committee’s pro- 
ceedings are a little slow in coming out, and we do not have the opportunity 
of studying them. I think SOR /Ps of those agreements with brokers or agents 
should be tabled. 

The CHAIRMAN: Copies are available in Ottawa, I think. 

Mr. Preruey: Will the minister see that they are all tabled? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: There is no reason why not? 

Mr. Mclvor: No. 

Mr. Prrury: Perhaps they could be tabled at the next srHang of the 
committee. 

The Cuarrman: The standard agreements made with the different elevator 
companies are available. 

Mr. Preruey: And also agreements with exporters and the leases between 
any of these companies and the minister’s department. 

The CuatrMan: Proceed, Mr. Findlay. I think the first question is with 
regard to the total quantity of wheat delivered by the producers. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Over what period?—A. From August 1, 1938. I have the aes here 
by crop years, if you wish them: 


1938: 292,360,029-50. That is 30 pounds. 
1939: 342,388,146-10. — 
1940: 395,3857,242-50. 


The combined total is: 1,030,105,418-50. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. Would you have at the same time the amount sold in the open market 
by the producers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Please put that alongside of the figures you have given?—A. Net sales 
of wheat acquired from producers and sold by the board: 


1938: 292,360,029-50. ae 
1939: 227,556,576-45. 7 : 
1940: 141,643,879-35. 


months before it was completely disposed of?—A. The 1938 crop 
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The combined total is: 661,560,486-10. 
The next question, Mr. Chairman, was with regard to futures exchanged 


- against cash wheat sales. I will give you those figures by crop years: 


1938: 277,576,000-00. 
1939: 347,081,000-00. 
1940: 111,896,000-00. 


The combined total is: 736,553,000-00 bushels. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. That is an exchange of futures for the cash wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take the year 1938, how many times was that spread into the different 


Q. Give me each year?—A. I could not give it to you by each year. The 


1938 crop was not closed out until 1940, I would say, and I am speaking from 


memory only when I say probably four or five times. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
Q. That is four or five times all told?—A. Yes, spread, probably moved 


. from one option month to another. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. Five times in two years?—A. Yes. 
Q. On what date was the cash wheat of the 1938 crop disposed of?— 
A. Some time in July, 1940. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. This information is all in your balance sheets?—A. Yes, all the figures 


are there. 


By Mr. Perley: 


eal How about the 1939 crop? How often would it be switched in the 
different months, and what was the final date of the disposition of the cash 
erain?—A. We have not completed the 1939 crop yet. 

Q. There is some of that wheat on hand?—A. Yes. 

Q@. How many times have the options been switched in the 1939 crop?— 
A. Again I have to guess. I would say perhaps seven or eight times. 

- Q. Why was it switched oftener than the 1938 crop?—A. The marketing 
period has been longer, to begin with. The 1938 crop was marketed in two 
years, and the 1939 crop is still open, 

@. And how many times in 1940?—A. Four or five times, I think. 
@. The cash wheat you have on hand at the present time would be in this 
statement at page 15?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In carrying the wheat under Mr, McFarland, Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Mclvor, they all used the futures market on the Grain Exchange?—A. Quite so. 
Q. Why did they do that?—-A. It was considered the desirable thing to do. 

Q. Did they think it was cheaper?—A. Yes, quite. 

@. Or just for convenience?—A. Because it was cheaper. I do not think: 
anybody would indulge in spreading operations unless that was the cheaper 
way to handle the wheat. 

Q. Even though you paid the commissions, it was cheapewe Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. That is, cheaper in comparison with paying the actual storage rates? 
—A. Yes, the carrying charges. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. The storage rates were reduced and still they made money?—A. Yes. 
Q. We asked for them to be reduced pore (Ne response). 


By Mr, Diefenbaker: 

There has been a recent reduction in carrying charges in the United 
States?——A. I do not know. 

. Can you give us the figures in connection with the seorhne? Do you 
know what the allowance for storage is in Pacific Coast Terminals?—A. Yes, 
1/60th of one cent per bushel to-day. 

Q. And in addition to that there is payment of interest to cover the invest- 
ment of the terminal company, during the time it is holding the wheat?—A. If. 
you own wheat that is in storage there you pay interest on the investment of 
course, 
| Q. It is 4 cent per bushel for thirty days, which is 1/60th of.a cent per day? 
—A. Yes, plus interest. 

Uo) What is the rate in the case of the interior elevators? (No response). 

The CuarrmMan: Perhaps those are questions we had Ree ask the Board- 
of Grain Commissioners? 

Mr. DrerenBaker: The witness seems to be able to answer. 


Q. What do you say?—A. It is the same in the interior elevators, I think. 


By Mr. Perley 
Q. 1/45th?—A. No. “it is 1/60th. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. What about the Fort William and Port Arthur terminals?—A. That is 
1/45th. 
Q. And what about the terminals Bich of the Gr eat Lakes?—A. That varies; 
they all have their own tariffs. 7 
Q. Between what amounts would it vary?—A. Substantially the same as 
in the west. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. It would be less during the winter than during the summer?—A. ‘Yes, : 
it varies. 


By. Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. Between what ranges?—A. Generally speaking, about 1/45th. 

@. What is the lowest and what is the highest?—A. I do not remember if 
any go as low as 1/60th or not; I believe they do, they all have their own 
individual tariffs. 

Q. The fact that in a period of four years there has been an alleged saving 
of $10,236,530 on the transactions referred to by Mr. Mclvor would lead you 
to believe that the storage fees were too high, would it not?—A. No; I oe not 
think so. 

@. Do you think they are proper?—-A. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Q. Then how is it there is such a saving if it is not in the storage?—A. The 
saving comes in spreading your futures, whereby you are able to do it at less 
than the full carrying cost. 

Q. The fact that you are able to save ten million dollars odd indicates, 
‘does it not, that storage is too high?—A. No. I may say in a year such as this | 
past year ‘the experience shows that the companies probably made money. 
Taking it over a period of years I do not know that that would be correct. 

(Oe You have the records showing the amounts received by the various 
companies renting elevators from’ the government?—A. No; I have not. 

Q. Who has those records?—A. The Board of Grain Commissioners. 


a. 
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_ The Cuarrman: I hope you will ask your question again of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, because it comes under their jurisdiction. 


| By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. The people who take this cash wheat in exchange for future contracts in 
turn must store this i tpn pp The people who buy it? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

@. And apparently they can store it for less than is being paid at the 
present time for storage charges?—A. No; they would have to pay the ordinary 
tariff rate. 

Q. You are not suggesting that they store wheat for less than the regular 
storage charges and make up the ‘difference themselves?—A. They may, on the 

theory that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
i> Q. Then they do not pay the whole storage charge?—-A. Yes. 
. Q. They store the wheat for less?—-A. As far as I know there is no variation 
from straight tariff rates. 
| Q. The people who buy this wheat have to store it?—-A. Quite. 
' Q. They do not carry the wheat for their health, and they must be able to 
carry this wheat for less than it is carried by the people who are storing wheat for 
the board or they would not take it, would they? (No response.) 
The CHatrman: Is not the point this, that these people are either owners or 
operators of terminal elevators in which there is a certain amount guaranteed 
} to them provided they can keep their houses filled? And if they cannot do that it 
is to their advantage to get half a loaf instead of the whole loaf to carry it. 
; 


: 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
-Q. They do have to carry that wheat which they buy?—A. Referring to 
exporters? 

Q. Referring to anybody that the board sells cash wheat to?—A. If they 
carry it they have to pay the full storage rate and interest on their investment. 
| @. And your suggestion is that they do it for less than the board would pay 
. if it were carrying the wheat?—A. No; you have to pay the full tariff charges if 
B you carry cash wheat. 


a By Mr. Wraght: 
Q. They would have to pay it themselves?—-A. In many cases, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. When they take cash wheat and the spread is less than the storage the 
recompense they receive is less than the storage would be?—A. Yes. 
Q. Therefore they are carrying the wheat for less than storage?—-A. Yes. 
@. And yet they are not losing money? (No response.) 
Mr. DoNNELLY: Some of them are. 


~By Mr. Douglas. (Weyburn): 
Q. They would not take delivery of the wheat if they did not have some 
hope of making something on it?—-A. No; they have a reason for taking it, either 
that they have it sold, or can store it. 


Q. Who sets the storage charges?—A. The Board of Grain Cofnuteniter: 
@. And do our wheat board not make arrangements to have the charges set 
at less than the charges set by the Board of Grain Commissioners?—A., Yes. 
Q. But these charges are set by the Board of Grain Commissioners as the 
maximum charges—A. Yes. 
«531382 


_ By Mr. Donnelly: 
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Q. And the wheat board endeavors to have our elevators carry it for less?— _ 


A. Yes, they endeavor to make the most favorable contract they can. 


Q. And when they buy these futures in these elevators it is with the idea ’ 


that they are going to fill their elevators and get something out of carrying the 


wheat rather than nothing?—A. I would, if I were a terminal elevator company. — 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


-Q. What percentage of those carrying wheat for the board carry it below the © | 
maximum?—A. I do not understand your question. What percentage of them 


would be willing to carry wheat at less than the tariff rate? 

Q. No, what percentage of them do?—A. Practically all of them do at 
times. 

Q. What would they receive for carrying this nehenty ake Are you Aas 
with carrying the cash wheat or are you dealing with cash wheat and tab eae: 

Q. I am dealing with cash wheat?—A. Cash wheat alone? 

Q. Yes?—A. They would get a 45th of a cent per bushel per day. 

@. They never carry it for less?—-A. No. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 

Q. With regard to the saving of $10,000,000 is there a degree. of speculation 
in that? You do not deal direct with the elevator companies but with the brokers 
in arranging these spreads?—-A. It is done through the brokers. 

Q. Is there a degree of speculation in regard to the saving you can make? 


Is it a gamble?—A. No, and I say that very definitely. You know before you 


make your spread that you are going to save money, or you do not. 
Q. The broker is taking a gamble when he makes that bie I 
do not think so. It is a straight business proposition. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. The argument is that the board by spreading | in this way is passing the 
buck, and the other fellow carrying the cash grain saves money by getting it ne 
the futures?—A. Yes. 


Q. If $10,000,000 can be made by the board by doing that, why does a 
the other fellow save the $10,000,000?—A. Not being the other fellow, I cannot 


. tell you. 
Q. $10, 000, 000 is quite a good profit. Why is it that you can sell the cash 


wheat to the other fellow so readily and have him earry the load? While we 


are on that, I would like to ask this question: there are elevators at Sorel, Quebec, 

Montreal and Three Rivers, and they have different rates and carrying charges. 

Who sets those? 

The CHamrman: I think that comes under the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. That is the whole thing, they pass the buck. (No response). | 
Mr. Donnetuty: What are the rates set by Board of Grain Commissioners? 


By Mr. Perley: 
- Q. There are different rates in different terminals?—A. Yes. 
Q. Your board has some cash wheat?—A. Yes. 
Q@. And you do find the rate is a different rate in the different terminal 
elevators I have mentioned?—-A. Yes. 


Q. How do eastern terminals arrange the rates with the board?—A. We 


would pay exactly what the tariff rates are in each case. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. The maximum?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Are there any elevators in Sorel, Montreal and Quebec, with whom you 
negotiate different rates? It is not the same rate.in all of them?—A. No. 
| Q. Who arranges that?—A. I do not know whether the terminal companies 
do or not, and I am not sure if it comes under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. | 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I think the Board of Grain Commissioners set all the charges in all 
these terminals?—A. I think they have to pleas of them. 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. Why should they vary in the eastern ferialse 4, I do not know. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


q 
4 q. The vane charges are entirely different from the summer charges?—A. 
oe response). . 

; 

q 

. 

; 
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By Mr. Perley: 


@. As I understand, some of these elevators base their rates on various 
factors. For instance, one of the considerations would be their harbour. dues. 
The different elevators I have mentioned have harbour dues, and some of the 
harbour dues are altogether different. For instance, Three Rivers and Sorel are 
different, and they certainly base their storage charges on such things as that. 
My point is this: could not the board make special arrangements and effect 
a saving in the carrying charges from that standpoint alone?—-A. They might. 

Q. But they do not do it? Is that the point?—-A. If they move wheat down. 
east the supposition would be that it is the desirable thing to do. 

_ Q. Can you give us the amount of wheat they have im the eastern terminals. 
at the present time, and how much there is in each terminal?—A. Speaking. 
from memory, I do not think we have any. 
4 Q. It has been shipped out?—-A. Shipped out as sold. 
. Q. Is there very much there in the winter time?—-A. Last winter? 
q Q. Yes.—A. Not much.’ 
q @. Then the board does not use those eastern terminals?—A. Oh, I am 
a I overlooked the fact that we have wheat stored in Three Rivers and 
- Sarnia. 
Q. And of the crops of 1938-1939 and 1939-1940, can you give us the 
: amount we have in those two places?—A. I think it is around 3,000,000 bushels 
each in Three Rivers and Sarnia. 
| Mr. Doucias (Weyburn): Was the witness going to make a general state- 
ment? If so, I think we should let him make it in order to get the whole 
Picture. ‘ 
By Mr. Ward: 

Q. Are the terminal rates set by the board not maximum rates, and then 
is there not a degree of competition as between the various terminal elevators, 
to get the wheat?—A. Yes, the grain trade is a highly competitive business. 

Q. And the rates are maximum rates?—A. Yes. | 

Q. But the board always pays the maximum rate? Any wheat owned by 
the board and stored by the board would pay the maximum rate?—A. Yes, 
the tariff rate. 

Q. You do not attempt to bid off one group against another and get the 
lowest possible rate, but you pay the maximum rate?—A. We pay the tariff rate. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. If the witness wants to make a statement perhaps he should be allowed © 
bio do so. 
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The Witness: The next non was with pees to open futures contracts | 
as at July 31, 1941: 
1938: Nil. 


- 1939: Long futures, 79,450,300-00. 
1940: Open futures sales contracts: (28,833 ,000-00) . 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. That is what you exchanged or what you held?—A. What we held on — 

July 31, 1941. The combined total is long position of 50,617,000-00. 

I think the next question has regard to storage charges and interest, and - 

so on. I do not know what breakdown I can give you as to carrying charges 

except to split them as between storage and interest. For the country carrying 
charges the figures are: 


NENTS U al GUAR ea Ma RRR eran Ra UIE taal Pitesti it $ 6,386,756. 14 
7 UIE 8 RE i es SANG a NG ERTIES AEN Gal okey Oia EN ry $ 10 ‘431, ‘956. 70 
PIE Eg EURO SARE Say! Saga i Snap AR SH Al a Re Ne la $ 18 040, {858.30 

The -Gembined) tOval 1S. eyes eee os ..$ 34,849,571 .14 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is country elevator storage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 
~Q. What proportion of that was interest?—-A. The breakdown of that is:— 


CoMBINED 
Storage Interest 
$27,739,569. 41 $7,120,001 .73 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that the interest for the full period?—A. For the entire period from 


August 1, 1938. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Mr. Findlay, if the board guaranteed the funds of the line elevator 
companies, would they not be able to obtain that money from the banks at the - 
3 per cent at which you obtain your money instead of 43 per cent as they are 
paying at the present time?—A. I do not think they can get the money at the 
same rate of interest. It is always considered an element of risk by the banks 
with regard to wheat carried in the country. You all know there was quite 


a lot of trouble with country stocks in the last year or two with mites and one _ 


thing and another, and the banks were afraid of that. ; 

Q. Has there been any attempt to get the banks to do that?—A. Every 
year; that is an annual battle. 

Q. But they never agreed to do it?—A. We got the rates reduced. 

Q. But has there been any attempt to get the banks to loan the elevator 
companies money at the same rates at which they loan the board money?—A. 
We discussed that from time to time, but personally I would be afraid to do so. 

The CuarrMan: From the board’s point of view, you would be afraid? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Would it be a good thing for the board to go throughout’ the country 


backing notes?—A. No. 
'. Q. And that is what the board would be doing is it not?—A. Yes. As to 
terminal storage I will have to give you that by each individual year. 


: 
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by Mr. Perley: 
: Q. You are not dealing with any of these exhibits?7—A. No; but you will 
find all the figures in those exhibits:— 


ie TAT i A SORE a a aR | BCR iC RR $ 2.971,506.85 
TET A A ci 9 alan Na ON ca i olga 8,233,577 .35 
PETES Aer eR aie ca ai 2,284,729 . 40 


By Mr. Donnelly: ; 
@. These are terminal storage figures?—A. Yes. The first statements I gave 
you referred to country storage. . 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
| @. How do you get your great variation between the last two years?— 
A. In the amounts? 
: Q. Yes—A. Variation in the quantities carried. 


. By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : . 
(. This is wheat owned by the board and stored at the terminal len eatas 
—A. Yes. 
@. What rates are paid to the terminal elevators?—A. 1/45th. 
@. Some of these terminal elevators are government elevators that have 
Bseri leased to companies?—-A. I believe so, yes. 
@. Can we get later on the figures of all these different government-owned 
elevators and the amounts paid to them?—A. To each individual one? 
| @. Yes—A. I don’t know. 
. The CuHarrMAN: Do you mean to separate the amount the wheat board 
has paid to the government-owned elevator as against what others have paid? 


Mr. Dovenas (Weyburn) :No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Or the earnings of the elevators themselves? 


Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): No, the amounts paid by the board to the 
government-owned elevators but leased to private concerns for operation. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
Q. Can you break down by years for the last two years the amounts you 
_ have paid to each of these elevators?—A. Yes, we can. I do not know whether 
it is a desirable thing to do or not. With regard to the remarks Mr. Douglas 
has just made, that is an old friend of mine every year. We cannot tell you 
how much storage each individual terminal makes. Only the terminal 
companies can tell us that. 

@. You can tell the amount the board pays them all?—A. Yes, with one 
proviso, that any storage we pay to the Lake Shippers Clearance Association 
we do not know necessarily to whom it goes. 

Q. But as to the actual carrying charge you make the payment direct to 
the elevator?—A. No; not necessarily. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Take the elevator of the Canadian National at Port Arthur. You might 
have had a very small amount in carrying charges. Most of it may be carried 
as futures?—A. Yes. 

@. And you would get a small amount of the income by that elevator ?— 
A. The storage charges follow the warehouse receipts. That is, if we sell grain 
to-day and we have, we will say, 15 or 16 days’ storage due on it, we allow 
that to the buyer; he pays it, we do not. The ultimate holder of the warehouse 
receipts pays the storage. 

Q. And after the 15 days, after it comes to you until it is held you have 
to pay the same amount of storage?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And after it is eld you do not ow where it is cabled No. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. The point is that here are specific amounts of money paid in three years 


eS 


% 
ft 


for storage to terminal elevators. Could we not get that broken down at least — 
for a couple of years as to the amount paid to each individual elevator owned — 
by the government?—A. Yes, you can get that; I do not think the figures would — 


be of any value for the reason I have tried to tell you, namely, that the storage 


follows the warehouse receipt. If I brought a statement I cannot say that the © 
Alberta Pool Terminal got so much of that storage. We did not pay that — 


storage. We allowed it to whoever bought the wheat and they ol it. 
By Mr. Perley: 


Q. The only information of any value as to the storage on the crop would — 


have to be secured from these firms who store the grain in government elevators 
or elevators leased to private individuals?—A. I would say if you wanted. to 
know how much storage any particular terminal elevator company made in 
any one year there is only one place you can get it, and that is from the 
terminal company; nobody else can give it to you. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. I think that is information we ought to have. We could secure from — 


each company renting a government-owned terminal elevator a statement of 
their total storage receipts for these two crop years? 


The CuarrMANn: Perhaps that can be kept in mind. 
Mr. Dovenas (Weyburn): You can make a note of it. 


The CuairMan: There may be sufficient information with regard to what — 


you have in mind coming to hand through the inquiry of the tat of Grain 
Commissioners. 


The Wirness: And the question as to interest: do you want it broken — 


down by banks or in total? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this interest on grain stored in tenuis elevators?—A. Interest on 
bank advances. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have given us the cost of carrying ain if you paid for storage in — 


the country, and you have given us what it costs for storage at the terminals?— 
AL Yes: 
Q. Can you give us what it has cost you for all these hedges so that we can 


get the whole picture, and what you paid in the way of storage, because hedging — 


is storage?—A. Quite. We have futures but not hedges. 
Q. But what has it cost each year to carry it in the way of futures?— 
A. It varies. 


Q. You have not the amount added up for each year, have yeu?—A. No; 


but I would say it would run from 6 to 9 cents; it varies with different years. 


Q. I want the total amounts: say in one year it has cost $10,000,000 and 


in another year $15,000,000?—A. I understand. If you will look at the state- 


ment Exhibit ‘C” for the 1940 crop you will find an item there: “Transfer of — | 


futures to deferred months.” 


Q. $26,000,000 odd?—A. That is the total carrying chates: The fioure : 


IT have reference to is $196,876. we 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. That ts for that year?—A. Yes. 


‘ ee fe 
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By the ‘Chairman: 
—  Q. Will you state that in terms so that me record will show exactly what 
: post is?—A. Yes, that is the cost of transferring futures from the nearby to the 
deferred months. 

Q. That is the broker’s fee?—A. No; that is the market spread between the 
future months. 

Q. That is the loss on the spreading?—A. It is not a loss; it is the cost of 
transferring the future itself from the October month to the May month. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. Paying the spread between the two?—A. Yes; and if you had cash wheat 
instead of the future you would be paying this freight storage and interest. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q: I do not think that is very clear. It cost $196,000 for transferring — 
futures to deferred months. How much grain would be involved in that? How 
_ many bushels would be involved in that item?—A. It might be anything. 
® Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It might be anything. It varies from time to 
time. I cannot tell you that figure. That would apply for the whole year, for 
e instance—for the crop year. 


By Mr. Douglas Pip burn): 

Q. For instance, in Exhibit “C” of the previous year, you will notice there it 
4 is $5,098,000. T hat is a tremendous difference—A. Yes 
4 Q. Do you switch any more futures for the one year than another?—A. I 
4 think the explanation for that is largely that a much bigger re of the 
| 
7 
bs 
4 
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_ wheat was still back in the country in 1941. 
. Oy In 1941?-A. Yes: 
Q. If I may go back to what I said in the first place that this was for paying 
' the spread between cash wheat when you disposed of it for the future contract, 
may I ask does that include that cost as well as switching futures from May 
e- to October?—A: No. It is merely the difference between one future month and 
the other. 

Q. This does not include the spread you would have to pay off between 
cash wheat and futures. You would have to pay on that too, would you not?— 
A. I am afraid I do not understand your question. 

Q. When the wheat board takes delivery of wheat at the head of the lakes 
and disposes of cash wheat, let us say, at 71 cents and takes in exchange future 
contracts for May wheat at 74 or 75 cents, what would that few cents be? There 
b < hae sk the spread which of course has been paid in lieu of storage and interest? 

Q. What is that charged at? Is that charged up to this item?—A. No. It is 
right in that item of transfer. 

Q. That is what I mean.—A. Yes. 

: Q. It is to pay for the transfer of cash to futures and from this switch to 
futures?-—A. No. This relates entirely to futures. It has nothing to do with 
cash wheat—this one item we are discussing at the moment. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. It would be just a switch from futures to July?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 
| Q. Let me see if I can Bilan out Mr. Douglas’ idea. Now you have sold 
Rash and bought the May. ‘The next transfer is from the May to the July. 
Possibly the first transaction might have been from December to May, May to 
July.—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. So the cost of these transfers is what is given. It has nothing to do with 
4 the cash wheat at all?—A. Nathing to do with the cash wheat. 


. 
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Q. Will you break it down? How much might there be between each mone 
December to May and May to July, following this up? Break down this $196, 000. 
Just illustrate how it is made up. It has nothing to do with the cash. You have 
transferred futures, as it says, to deferred months.—A. That is right. 

Q. Why is there that cost there other than brokerage fees?—A. No, no. 
Please do not bring brokerage into it, because it has nothing to do with it. 


Q. All right. Give us a breakdown of the $196,000.—A. There is not any © 


breakdown I can give you more than IJ have already said. It is the spread, 


the market spread, between one future month and another, which is the ica f 


of the carrying charge. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. I think Mr. Findlay and I are saying the same thing only he is using 
technical language and J am a layman and probably not saying the thing properly. 
But let me follow a bushel of wheat through. The wheat board have a bushel of 
wheat at the head of the lakes. They dispose of the cash wheat and they take— 
say they are disposing of it in December and take May futures. The spread 
between the cash wheat, when they disposed of it, and the May futures would 
be charged up to this item?—A. No, Mr. Douglas. 

Q. All right. Go on, then. Then when May comes they decide to exchange 
this to say October?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be charged to this item?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And then in October they decide to switch to December again and that 
would be charged to this item?—A. That would appear in it. | 

Q. It is only when you have switching of futures i——A. That is all. Nothing 
more. 

Q. To what item in the financial statement will the transfer from cash wheat 
to futures be charged up? I have reference to the first transfer that 1s made 
when they first dispose of cash wheat and take futures.—A. I think I get your 
point. If the board make a sale—let us take for illustration our own quantity 
of wheat to-day and say one million bushels. If the board sell one million bushels 
of wheat to-day— 


By Mr. Perley: 


» QQ. Cash wheat?—A. Cash wheat. And in exchange they take one million 
bushels of futures, the money for the cash wheat to-day goes into the bank. I 
mean, we receive payment and we surrender the documents. ‘The futures we 
actually carry. We will assume, for illustration, that the exchange of futures 
is to May. That would be the logical future. 

@. Yes?—-A. We will carry that future if it is not sold out in the meantime. 

Q. But you have your one million bushels of May wheat now.—A. et 
- we have exchanged our cash wheat. 

Q. All right. You are long a million May.—A. Yes. 

Q. At say—give us a figure, just for argument’s sake, to carry us along. 
Shall we say 75 cents?—A. Well, that is fair enough, I think. 

Q. Now you have switched it to July.—A. No. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Before you switched it, there is the spread between achat you received — 

for the cash wheat and your futures. What is that chargeable to? That is the ~ 

only point I was trying to get. I wanted to find out as to whether or not 

those transfers are included in this one item.—A. I would like very much to 

help you, but I am afraid I am a little bogged down in just what it is you are 
trying to get at. It is two entirely different transactions. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You have got one million of cash wheat on the Ist of December?— | 
A. Yes. 
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Q. And you have sold it at 70 cents, say, for argument’s sake—A. Quite. 
Q. And you buy December. No, you sold May cash at 70 and you have— 
—A. Bought May futures. 

Q. You bought May. No, this wheat maybe you have got along in 
September. However, coming along, we will take it into the May. You 
bought May at 75, say. That is quite a wide spread at 75. You got your 
money for the 70, the cash wheat, and you have got into the May. Now 
comes along May and you are spreading again. That is, you sell your May 
and buy July at 77?—A. Yes. 

Q. At 77; that is a two-cent spread there. That ig the last trading month 
of that crop year?—A. Yes, until October comes on the board. 

Q. In those two years you say it cost you for transferring this to future 
months $196,000 for that year’s crop, 1940?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the cost there is what? You say, it is the difference between 
those two options, May and July?—A. Between any two option months. 

Q. Of course, if you were on the open market there might be a fluctuation 
there. You might have to take it in or transfer it on a wider spread than that. 
It is more or less a speculation, is it not?—A. No. 

Q. Once you have sold cash and got into the option, after that you are 
speculating. That is practically what you are doing—A. No. I do not like 
the word “speculation”. It is a certainty. You know whether you are going 
to make money by doing it or not. It is not speculation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If you were not going to make money, you would carry cash wheat. 
—A. Yes. 
Mr. Prrury: If the July did not happen to be 77 cents which is the figure 
we have used for the sake of argument, you might be out of luck. 


-By the Chairman: 
Q. Could you not take wheat back?—A. Then I would say that we would 
carry cash wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. But you have sold the cash wheat. You have taken the chance. You 
have done with that, and you have got it into the future—A. Unfortunately, 
we always had a lot of cash wheat to carry. 

Q. You have sold your cash and taken the futures. You have bought the’ 
future., What if somebody delivers the future to you or to the clearing house? 
You have cleared that trade through the clearing house and you are long in 
the clearing house 75 million of wheat.—A. Yes? 

Q. What if somebody delivered to the clearing house and the clearing 
house said to you, “Mr. Board, we will deliver that one million bushels to 
you.’—A. It pays us. That is exactly what they would do if we had the 
oldest futures. 

Q. Yes, I understand that. The man that has been long for the longest 
in the clearing house takes delivery first—A. Yes. 

Q. What if the board is in that position, that you had one million bushels 
delivered to you?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. I say if the clearing house called you up aH said, “Here, we are going 
to deliver a million bushels on the Ist day of May”, they would have the 
privilege of doing it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would not be able to switch this. That deal would be through? 
—A. That deal would be through. We would exchange our futures when we 
took the cash wheat. 

- Q. You would sell cash wheat again and buy futures?—A. We might, 
yes. 
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eo Qt is: more: or less" a ciine game oA, I do not agree with you, Mr. 
Perley. I am sorry. 

Q. Well, all right—A. I cannot. I had it out with one committee before, 
and I guess I have to do it again. we 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : : 

Q. I want to ask one more question about this item of futures transfer 
in the 1939 crop. The cost is $5,098,655 for such transfer. Would there be 
any way of finding out how many bushels of wheat would be involved in that 
and over what period of time?—A. Well, it would be over a period of two 
years. What the total amount involved would be, do you mean? 

Q. The total number of bushels they would handle.—A. Yes. They might 
be dealing with the same bushel two or three times. 

Q. Would there be any way of knowing how many bushels were actually 
carried for that amount of money, so you could know how much it was costing 
per bushel to carry that by means of the futures market? A. It would be 
difficult. to establish. I can get for you the total bushelage spread, yes. 

Q. To make it simpler I imagine the board itself has worked out what 
it cost it per bushel to carry it on an average, to carry a bushel of wheat to the 
futures market instead of carrying cash wheat. Would it have worked that out? 
A. Yes. I think already I have suggested it would run from 6 to 9 cents. 

Q. Can you get the specific amount in any one year? A. I might be able 
to get that; T do not know that the figure would have any value, but’ I will 
be glad to cet it for you. 

Q. It seems to me it would have a lot of value. It has been constantly 
said in this committee both by members of the committee and witnesses that 
it is a lot cheaper to carry through the futures market. The board must know 
what it costs in the futures market as compared with storing. A. Each time 
you contemplate making a spread through one future month to another it is 
a very easy thing; you know exactly what itis going to cost you to carry the 
cash wheat, 1/45th of a cent per bushel per day plus interest. If you can make 
a spread in the future month whereby you are going to save, for instance, a 
cent a bushel, then it is good business to do it. 

Q. I think you have said that no attempt at any time has been made to 
get, the elevator companies to carry it for less than 1/45th of a cent a bushel 
in arriving at what it would cost to carry the futures market? A. Well, in each: 
and every year before the elevator agreement is agreed upon we battle with the 
elevator companies and try to endeavour to get the best contract we can. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What percentage of your total crop would you say you carry in the form 
of futures and what percentage in cash?—A. It varies. 

Q. What would be the probable variation? A. It varies considerably. The > 
last two or three years have been abnormal and we have had much heavier 
country stock, for instance, than we would have had in the 19385 crop. 

@. I mean, what is delivered to you at the head of the lakes. What per- 
centage of that do you carry in futures and what percentage in cash? A. Gen- 
erally speaking, there would be a bigger percentage of futures | cash. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. You would not have that in a rough percentage? Would the percentage 
be something like 60-40? <A. It varies so much I would hesitate to give you the - 
figure in percentages. For instance, at July 31st, 1941, 1935 and 1989 crop we 
had cash wheat of 35,318,000 bushels: we had futures of over 76 million. — 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have seen the statement that Mr. MclIvor gave us, have you not? 
A. Yes. | A 
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Q. From that statement you can calculate the amount that it has cost us 
R Phir futures trade entirely and what it has cost us to carry wheat, can you not? | 
A. Per year? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes. 

 Q. It is just a case of mathematics to figure out what it cost to carry 

wheat from that table? A. Yes, that is correct. 

The CHairMAN: Would the members of the committee wish to have any- 
thing else? Does the committee wish to have any particulars with respect 
to this item of interest? 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. This interest will deal with the 3 per cent you pay? A. Yes. 
Q. Not the 44? A. No. I gave you a breakdown of that, in the carrying 
charges, and that is 44 per cent. 
\ Q. This-is the 3 per cent you pay on the cash wheat which you hold? A. 
es. | 
Q. If we had the total I think that would be all right. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. The total by years? A. Do you want it by years or do you want 
it combined? mn 
Q. You could give it both ways. A. The combined total is $6,474,093.28. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

| Q. The 388 crop? A. No. That is the total combined. 1938, $3,097,583.71; 
1939, $2,604,210.03; 1940, $772,299.54. That is eve over, what we eall, the 
~ seven lending banks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further aueatone® 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. This is paid by the board to the banks for money advanced to purchase 
cash wheat at the head of ithe lakes from the elevator companies? <A. Yes, to 
pay all necessary charges in connection with it.. 

Q. Has the board made any attempt thus far at all to see whether the Bank 
of Canada would consider financing this crop, using the services of the lending 

banks? A. No. 


By the Charman: 
Q. That is, the wheat board has not? A. And I doubt very much whether 
they would consider it. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. If the Bank of Canada would consider it? A. Yes. 
Q. No attempt has been made to find out? A. No. 
The CuHatrMAN: Not so far as the wheat board is concerned. Any further 
questions? 


By Mr. Perley: i 
| Q. Mr. Findlay, you are going to continue ae the general statement now? 

A. I think we dealt with everything pretty much, did we not? I think we have 
pretty well covered the question. 

Q. Will you take Exhibit “A ” for a few minutes?—A. Which report? 

Q: The 1940; the item of liabilities to agents for wheat purchased from . 
the producer but not yet delivered, $145,000,000; can you give us a breakdown 
on that?—A. Yes. 
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Q. This is the 31st of July, 1941?—A. I cannot give you a breakdown by 
grades, no. That is the liability which we owe to the elevator companies for 
wheat which they have purchased from the farmers and paid for. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At that date?—A. At that date. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Well, if you have not paid them they have not delivered the wheat?— 
A. No, they have not. 
Q: Is not that a large amount for a crop year, 3lst July, 1941; that is 
the 1940-1941 crop?—A. It is a very sizable amount. These are the facts, 
nevertheless; that is what we owe. 


By Mr. Evans: 


@. That would be wheat in storage in the agi) elevators at that date?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Isn’t that a large amount for the end of a crop year?—A. It is a idee 
amount. 
@. Could you not give us some sort of a breakdown? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why would it be held there and not shipped forward to terminal 
elevators?—-A. That was largely a question of congestion, particularly in that 
particular crop year. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. That would be the 1940 crop?—A. No, no. © 

Q. That is a very good volume, it must have been 1939?—A. 1939 and 
1940. : 

Q@. And that apparently is all back in the country elevators, as you say; 
could you give us a breakdown of the amount owing some of these firms, and 
break it down that way?—-A. No, I could not. 

@. Could you say what would go to the Saskatchewan pool, for instance?— 
A. You mean, to what extent the various companies were interested? 

Q@. Yes.—A. No, I could not give you that. | 

The CHatrMAN: Your question is, Mr. Perley, in effect, how much of this 
money is being carried by any particular company or companies? 

Mr. Prriey: Yes, sure. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What interest are you paying; 3 per cent, is it not?—A. Four and a 
half per cent. 

Q. I thought you were getting it at 3 per cent?—A. We are paying 3 per 
cent on our own borrowings. 

Q. I know, and you allow the elevators 45 per cent?—A. They pay 44 
per cent: yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The board has the authority to require this grain to be moved out 
of these country elevators as and when it wants to?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the reason for this large amount being allowed to pile up; was 
it congestion at the head of the lakes?—A. I would say, definitely ; in that 
particular year it was. 
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By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. We were discussing this brokerage question back a while ago and Mr. 
Melvor when he was here before us stated that you had been more or less 
following a pooling policy in operation between the brokers and the exchange, 
these brokers that were engaged. I presume you as treasurer would issue the 
cheques to these brokers. Can you say on what basis these cheques are issued, 
and what you receive to honour as a demand for payment of these cheques to 
the various brokers? Can you explain that set-up to us now?—A. Yes. We 
receive a statement once a month from all the brokers in which they charge 
us for their brokerage fees. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. And they charge you on the basis of the number of bushels they have 
handled on behalf of the board?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it purely on the basis of the number of bushels handled?—A. Quite, 


yes. 
Q. And it is on account of services rendered?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. You do not issue a cheque until you have the demand from the 
broker?—A. I am afraid we would be in trouble with the auditors if we did. 

Q. I was just asking as to what you actually did?—A. We would not issue 
a cheque without a statement. 

Q. Covering exactly their transactions in futures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why would Mr. Mclvor say it was on a pooling basis?—A. Mr. McIvor 
was explaining about the policy; I am dealing with the method of accounting 
which is entirely different. 

~ Q. Yes; but I do not see where there is any pooling in connection with your 
answer ; it sen not appear in the statement—A. I am sorry if I gave you that 
impression. Somebody asked me a definite question as to what system we had 
for the payment of brokerage. 

Q. Yes, I did; and what was the otiay Now, as I think Mr. MclIvor said, 
there was a pooling basis established during the last three years; but I do not 
see where there is any pooling in connection with your statement which you are 
giving now?—A. I think I would prefer to have you argue that out with him. 


, By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. Just so we will be clear about this: the broker sends in to you a statement 
of the actual number of bushels handled or transferred on behalf of the board?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you pay that brokerage based exactly on the amount of bushels 


‘that they have handled on your behalf?—A. Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): That is plain enough. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can we go on with the statement? 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
Q. That is very definite; you have never issued cheques to these brokers 
without their statements, actually on their futures?—A. I am definite on that 
point. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. How does this tie up with the idea that no one company was to handle 
more than 300,000 bushels on any one transaction. That is what Mr. Mclvor 
told us the other day, that no one company with respect to any one transaction 
will be allowed to handle more than 300,000 bushels?—A. If any ‘one broker 
handled 300,000 bushel for the board that would reflect itself in this statement at 
the end of the month and we would pay him accordingly. 
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Q. In your opinion there is no system operating amongst these brokers?— 
A. Oh, no, I never suggested any such thing. 

Q. I am just asking your opinion on this matter—A. I am dealing with the 
actual figures as they are and explaining the position. Mr. Mclvor was the man 
who dealt with policy. 

Q. I mean, in so far as you are concerned, you are the man actually 
responsible for these disbursements as far as you can say——A. For the pay- 
ments, yes; not for the policy. 


Q. I am not asking you about policy, Iam asking you about the details— - 


A. I would not issue a cheque until I was satisfied that that money was due and 
payable. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any further questions on this statement? 

Mr. Pertey: There are a number of questions we wanted to ask Mr. Findlay 
but I was going to suggest that we defer them until Mr. Diefenbaker gets back. 
We want to go into these financial statements in a little more detail than we have 
this moring; and also with respect to the export phase of the situation. I do not 
know whether it was you or he who Mr. Mclvor said would give us a breakdown 
on the export business through the different firms, and as to the amount of 
futures that have been handled. 

Mr. MclIvor: May I deal with that question now? 

Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Chairman, it is one o’clock. 

The CHarrMAN: Let’s get Mr. Perley straight here: You have an explanation 
which you would like to have made on that, Mr. Perley; is that right? 

Mr. Peruey: Yes, but I really would have liked to have had one or two other 
members of the committee here. 

_ The CHarrMAN: We want to keep the record complete. 

Mr. Pertey: Mr. Diefenbaker when he went away said he would be back 
shortly, that he had other questions to which he wanted to get answers. 

The Cuarrman: All I wanted to do was to get your question clarified and 
then we will see if we can get an answer to it. 

_ Mr. McIvor: The question that was asked by Mr. Perley this morning, 
as I understand it, is that he wants the Wheat Board to give.him a list of 


the futures given out to the various ‘brokers on behalf of the Cereals committee; — 


is that clear? 
Mr. Prrury: Yes, all right, go on. 


Mr. Mclvor: Diese futures are owned by the Cereals committee and the 
committee instruct us to give up various lots of futures. 


( 


P 


Mr. Preruey: Just a minute, you say these are owned by the Cencsts 


committee? 


Y ue Mclvor: They are sold to the Cereals committee by the Wheat 
oar 


Mr. Prertny: By the Wheat Board? 

Mr. MclIvor: Yes, in the first instance. The Cereals committee instruct 
us to give up to these various exporters various quantities of futures. You 
are asking us to give this information, to make available to this committee the 
information and the instructions of the Cereals committee on the giving up of 
their futures; that is the question you Likes asked? : 

Mr. Bare: Yes. 

Mr. Mclvor: I do not see that we can do that without taking the matter 
up with the Cereals committee and obtaining their authority. 

Mr. Preruey: Well then, the Cereals Import Committee must have ne 


representatives in this exchange here to clear these futures? ' 


woe 


* 
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Mr. Mclvor: No, not at all. 
Mr. Pertey: What is that? : 
Mr. Mclvor: They send us cables every day. 


Mr. Pyruey: You say that they bought futures in the first place; that 
thoy bought these futures? 


Mr. Mclvor: I said in the first place that these futures were sold to the 
Cereals committee by the Wheat Board. They are the property of the Cereals 
committee. 


Mr. Peruey: Yes. 


Mr. Mclvor: By daily cables they advised the Wheat Board to give up 
these futures to the various firms. 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): They clear the futures themselves. 


Mr. MclIvor: Yes. I do not feel that we can, without breach of confidence 
with the Cereals committee, give you their names; not without their permission. 


Mr. Dovatas (Weyburn): And these are not paid in the clearing house at 
all? | 


Mr. Mclvor: Oh, yes. ; | 
Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): You say that you sell to the Cereals Import 


Committee; sales were made by the board of so many million bushels? 


Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 


By Mr: Perley: 

Q. That is the record in the clearing house. Cleared in whose name?—A. 
Cleared through the exporters on instructions from the Cereals Import 
Committee. | 

-Q. But how is the trade cleared. Are the first sale of futures, on that 


| day?—A. It is not cleared that day, but later on when they actually buy the 


cash wheat. 

@. Then it is just an arrangement?—A. It is not an arrangement, it is a 
sale. 

Q. All futures, trades, have to be cleared in the pit—A. They are cleared 
eventually. 

Q. Eventually?—A. Yes, when they buy the cash wheat. I made that 
perfectly clear the other day in answer to Mr. Douglas’ question with regard 
to the disposal of cash wheat. These futures are the property of the Cereals 
Import Committee; they purchased them. 

Q. But they are never cleared?—-A. They are cleared eventually. 

Q. It is just an adjustment?—A. No; it is a sale, a definite sale. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. An agreement to sell?—A. No; it is a sale. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. It is not done in the pit in the aa It is done direct with the 
Cereals Import Committee. 

Q. In the pit?—A. No; the Cereals Import Committee instruct us to give 
these futures up when they purchase the cash wheat. You asked to whom are 
futures given up, and I say they are owned by the Cereals Import Committee 
who purchased them from the board and told us by cable to give up these 
futures to the various exporters. You go further, and want to know what 
exporters these are given up to, and I say, as these futures are owned by the 
Cereals Import Committee we should ask their permission before we give that 
information. 

Q. I am trying to find out how much export business is done by Richardson, 
Reliance and the others you have named?—A. I know what you want. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You have nothing to do with that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. It is just a matter of agreement to sell so much wheat to the Cereals 
Import Committee?—A. No; we have made a sale. 

Mr. Dovetas: I would Tie to raise the question raised en Mr. Findlay 
was answering questions. I move that the secretary secure from the government- 
owned leased elevators a statement of the amounts paid to them by the wheat 
board for storage in the last two years. 

The CierK: The motion you made before was to this effect: — 

That the secretary obtain from firms operating government-owned 
elevators the amount paid to them by the wheat board for storage in the 
last two years. 


Mr. Doveuas: Mr. Wright is suggesting that we should ask them also 
- what they pay the government for the lease of the elevator, or we can secure 
that information from the minister. 

The CuarrmMan: So far as the agreements with the terminal elevators are 
concerned we will get that from the Board of Grain Commissioners as to whether 
or not they may also show the amount of earnings on any particular lot of 
grain any company may have secured that may be outside of their record. 

Mr. Dovucuas: I want their annual earnings from that particular source. 

The CuarrmMan: If you will hold your motion until we meet again I will ask 
the Board of Grain Commissioners what information they have on that parti- 
cular point. 


The committee adjourned at 1.04 p.m. to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4:00 p.m. 


The Cuarrman: If the committee will come to order, Mr. Findlay is still 
before you. Has anyone any further questions to ask him? 

Mr. Wricut: Mr. Findlay was going to give us the agreements with the 
grain handling firms. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Mclvor was going to deal with those. I am not sure 
whether or not they have the copies over here yet. That can come up under the 
item on the agenda about agreements with elevator companies, I think. 

Mr. Prerury: Has Mr. Findlay any further general statement to make? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. There is an item in Exhibit “ A ” of the Report for the crop year 1940- 
41:— 
Advance without interest received from the Department of Finance, 
Ottawa, and applied on the bank loans of 19388 Crop Account, under. the 
authority of Order in Council P.C. 1678, dated 25th April, 1940, 
$52,000,000 .00 ” 


Just what is that?—A. That was a payment of a sum of money advanced to us 
by the Department of Finance. It was used to pay off a large part of the deficit 
on the 1938 crop. I may say that since then the balance of the 1938 crop has 
been paid off. 
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By Mr. Perley: 

‘ Q. Have you given us the complete breakdown on the net surplus of the 
operation on that statement Exhibit “A”: “ $24,809,988.42”?—A. Yes, that 
was the surplus arising from marketing operations of what we termed the old 

wheat that was taken over. 

Q. $24,809,000 of a surplus?—A. Yes. 
A oo Of which $8,000,000 was transferred to the Department of Finance?— 
. Yes. 
Q. Leaving $16,809,000 and a credit of $4,902,309.36 to the credit of the 
board? It was not disbursed at all?—A. No. 
Q. That is the last item?—A. No. That is merely the net result of the 
operations of the old wheat and the 1935 and 1936 crops. 
Q. Just before we adjourned we heard the statement of Mr. Mclvor. I 
was going to ask him with respect to the amount of business given to the different 
export companies?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Prruny: That is Reliance and Teegtar asain Mr. Melvor said they 
would not give that statement until they referred the matter to the British 
authorities. Is that the understanding, Mr. Mclvor? 
The CuarrMan: I think the committee should deal with that as a committee. 

Would you make a motion as to what you have in mind in that regard. 

Mr. Preruny: I just asked the question as to how much business has been 
given to Reliance and the different exporters, to break down the business dis- 
tributed among the exporters. 

| Q. Is it on a similar basis to what they do with the brokers, or how is it?— 
A. Well, from what I understood of Mr. Mclvor’s statement this morning the 
board has not anything to do with the manner in which these people may do 
business for the Cereals Import Committee, and so far as they have any juris- 
diction as to the allocation of any amount of business these firms may do, it 
does not eome under them. 

@. He can tell us how much wheat they delivered to the Reliance people 

and Richardson to fill any orders they had from the Cereals Import Committee? _ 
(No response.) - 

The CHAIRMAN: I suppose so. I suppose their records would show it but 

I question the wisdom of our having the right to disclose business of that 

- character between two other institutions. 

Mr. Preruby: Mr. Melvor said this morning that he was going to see if he 
could get permission before he gave that information. 
Mr. DoNNELLY: Does Mr. Mclvor give the business to these ey brokers 
or is it the Import Board of England who ask the brokers to get so much wheat 
for them? 

| Mr. Mclvor: The Cereals Import Committee instruct us to give up futures 

against cash wheat purchases. It is entirely in the control of the Import Board. 
Q. And you do not have anything more to do with it except to hand it 

—over?—A. No. 

/ Mr. Pertey: Will Mr. Mclvor give us information as to how much he pays 
over? 

| Mr. Warp: What does Mr. Perley expect to gain by getting this information? 
Will it change the aggregate cost in any way? 

Mr. Perutey: Possibly not. It is just to get the information as to how much 
business our Canadian firms do, and how they get the business. 
Mr. DONNELLY: You have a record of how much wheat is shipped to 

- England. 

Mr. Pertey: Can we not get a statement as to how much the different 

exporters exported from Canada? 
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The Cuarman: I looked back at the aren Implement inquiry sonuctel | 
here and to the statement made by a minister in the House this afternoon, 
where the policy has been not to disclose business done with individual firms. 

Mr. Donneuity: I do not know that the board has the right to give that 
information, as to the business done with individual firms. If the Englishmen © 
give that business to a certain broker and ask him to get so much wheat for ern, 
I do not see that we have the right to expose his business deals. 

; Mr. Senn: He is dealing with a commodity that belongs to the producers. 

Mr. Prerury: It is a matter for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Following Mr. Donnelly’s question, I thought Mr. 
Melvor said quite definitely that there was a set price for wheat, and now he- 
says during this discussion that he asked the Import Board to handle their 
futures 

Mr. MclIvor: No. May I-again explain that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MclIvor: The Cereals Import Committee purchase from the exporters 
their cash wheat. They purchase from those exporters that quote the most: 
favourable prices. They have already prior to these purchases being made pur- 
chased round lots of futures from the wheat board. As they purchase their 
cash wheat, they cable from London to the wheat board requiring us to give 
the equivalent amount of futures to the various firms from whom they pur- 
chased their cash wheat. As I said this morning in my opinion this concerns 
the Cereals Import Committee and the exporters, and I think it would be 
highly improper for us to give that information without communicating with. 
the Cereals Import Committee. 

‘Mr. Ross (Souris): They purchase this cash wheat from the exporters, and 
how do you arrange between the cash price that the board are receiving and 
the exporters? 

Mr. MclIvor: I said the other day that they adjusted the price. If the 
price happened to be higher we pay them the difference, and if the price is 
lower they pay us the difference by cable transfer; and the reason for that is 
_ that the price is not disclosed by following that method. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. Mr. MeclIvor, does the Cereals Import Committee pick the oe they 
wish to deal with ea Yes, they purchase from the lowest seller. 


By the Chairman: 
Q@. Mr. Melvor, the exporter goes after the business?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Perley: 

Q. He makes an offer and they accept it. You say the futures are held 
by the board on account of the Cereals Import. Committee?—A. No. Again 
I say, Mr. Perley, that the futures are sold by the board to the Cereals Import | 
Committee in round lots and they show on the books of the board as a sale to * 
the Cereals Import Committee. 4 
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By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) - 


Q. Not to the exporter?—A. No. And the Cereals Lmport Cothiginesd4 
when they purchase their cash wheat instruct the board to give these futures — 
up to the exporters on their behalf. And I illustrated that the other day by 
saying if they sold 100,000,000 bushels in futures and purchased a cargo of — 
300,000 bushels and instructed us to give up 300,000 of futures, that would — 
reduce their position to 99,700,000 bushels. a 
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By Mr. Senn: 
Q. What I do not know about this fatter would fill quite a big book, but 
I would like to know if possible where the exporters get their cash wheat?—A. I 
gave an explanation of that the other day, too, and made it as clear as I 
could; but perhaps J did not make it clear enough. The fault may be mine. 


I said that in the first instance they purchased the cash wheat at Fort William 


and moved it down to the seaboard and offered it to the Cereals Import Com- 
mittee f.o.b. the steamer at the seaboard. 

Q. They purchase the cash wheat from the board?—A. Yes, or anybody 
else who may be a seller of cash wheat. 

Mr. Peruey: With regard to that sale of futures which is mentioned, this. 
120 million bushels for the first thirteen days of May, what you have outlined 
now is how the Cereals Import Committee of the United Kingdom converted that 
future into cash wheat, is it not? 


Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 
Mr. Pertey: How long did that take? 


Mr. Mclvor: That all depends on the amount of cash wheat they brought 
and the rate they bought it at; probably five or six months. | 


Mr. Pertey: And in the meantime there is not any of these trades cleared 


back through the clearing house, as you said this morning. 


Mr. Mclivor: I think I used the words, “They were cleared eventually.” 
They are cleared as they purchase the cash wheat. 

Mr. Pertey: What I want to get at is this. This report says these futures 
were sold in the first thirteen days of May, and you say they were cleared’ 
eventually. Explain to us how you can make a trade in those thirteen days 


and not clear them the day the trade is made. The clearing house has to 


balance sales and purchases, does it not? 


eit 3 Mclvor: Yes. - 


Mr. Pertey: You cannot be long or short. How can you make this sale 
of futures in those thirteen days there and not clear them? You say, “They 
are cleared eventually”? 


Mr. MclIvor: Well, it is not cleared through the clearing house until 


~ actually the cash wheat is sold. 


Mr. Peruny: That is just what I was coming at this morning. I said it 
was just an adjustment. 

Mr. Mclvor: It is not an adjustment at all. It is a sale. 

Mr. Peruey: All right. Leave it there. That is fine. 

Mr. Mclvor: If a sale of futures to the British government of 120 million 
bushels at a certain price is an adjustment, then I agree with you. But it is 
not an adjustment. It is a sale. 

Mr. Pmriuey: It is an adjustment as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. MclIvor: It is a sale to the biggest buyer in the world. 

Mr. Prrury: But these are consummated or cleaned up from time to time. 
Adjustments are being made. It is just the same as a mutual agreement. They 
never have cleared that amount on those days. wi 

Mr. MclIvor: That does not make any difference. What is the Sia 
point there? 

Mr. Prerury: I want to get the position of the clearing house. Will you 
provide us with the clearing sheets, showing the disposition of this 120 million 
bushels. , 

Mr. Mclvor: That is exactly the same thing, only in another way. 


Mr. Prertry: All right. Can we have the clearing sheets produced? 
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Mr. MclIvor: As I said this morning, this is the business of the Cereal 


Committee and those exporters from whom they purchased. If your committee 
wants the wheat board to ask the Cereal Committee to disclose this information, 
we will have to ask that. But as I say, it.is the business of the exporters and 
the Cereal Import Committee. , 

Mr. Peruey: Well, here is a report and it states that in the first thirteen 


days of May, 1941, you sold 120 million bushels of futures, one of the largest 


sales ever consummated. Now I should like to have the clearing sheets produced 
for those sales. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you proposing that as a motion or what, Mr. ee 

Mr. Preruey: Yes, sure. 

The CHAIRMAN: W ould you be good enough to write it out so the committee 
will have it? ~ 

Mr. Pertey: The reporter has got it. 

The CHAIRMAN: You write it out. 

Mr. McCvaic: Will the production of these sheets put any money in the 
farmers’ pockets? 

Mr. MclIvor: Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think that the Cereal Committee 
will think you have gone a fairly long way. That. is my frank opinion. We 
would have. grave doubts about asking for any information that concerned their 
business in England. 


Mr. McCvaic: I do not think we should embarrass these people unless it is — 
going to be of some benefit to those whom we wish to help. J{ we are only on — 


a fishing trip, we might as well close up the committee. 

Mr. Prrury: We are not on a fishing trip at all. That has been an 
insinuation which has been made quite often here. We are only trying to get 
an explanation of this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you proposing a motion, Mr. Perley? 

Mr. Prritey: I am proposing a motion that the wheat board be asked to 
produce the clearing sheets for the period of the first thirteen days of May, 
1941, for the sales of 120 million bushels. 

The CHatrMAN: Have you got it written out? 

Mr. Perztey: I will have it written out in a minute. 

Mr. Donnetity: May I speak to the motion, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Mecivor 
said that it is going to embarrass the Cereals Import Committee. The British 
Cereals Import Board is the only customer we have today, practically, for 
' Canadian wheat. It is the only market we have left. Surely we as producers 
wanting to sell them our wheat should not do anything here that is going to 
embarrass, interfere with or hurt our market over in England. I think it would 
be absolutely wrong for this committee to pass any resolution or do anything 
that would embarrass or interfere in any way with our export of wheat to 


England. If Mr. Mclvor says it is going to embarrass these people or interfere © 


in any way with their trade, I am surely against it one hundred per cent. 
} Mr. Goupinec: Hear, hear. 
Mr. Pertey: I do not know whether I can get a seconder or not, but this 
is my motion. 
The CuairmMan: We will ask the clerk to read Mr. Perley’s motion. 
The clerk read the motion as follows: 


Moved by Mr. Perley that the wheat board produce the clearing sheets for 
the 120 million of futures to the United Kingdom of May 1st to May 13th, 1941. 


The CHatRMAN: Is there a seconder for that? 
The Cierk: It does not need a seconder in committee. 


ee ee ee ere ee 
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The CHarrMAN: Very well. 

Mr. Senn: I will second that, in any event. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): You do not need a seconder in committee? 

The CierK: There is no seconder needed in a committee of the house. 

The CuairMAn: Is there any discussion on the motion, then? 

Mr. Fotuiorr: These clearing sheets from the Ist of May to the 13th of 
May will not show the sale at all. These futures are cleared, as Mr. Mclvor has 
said, when the cash trade is made. That would sometimes be maybe a month, 
two months or three months after. Actually what happened when we made that 


sale of 120 million, we addressed a sales confirmation to the Cereal Board that 


reads something like this: ‘““We hereby confirm the sale to you of 120 million 
bushels of Winnipeg wheat futures at———price.” That confirmation is signed 
by the three members of the board. It is sent across to the other side and the 
Cereal Board returns us a copy of it duly signed by their board. Actually there 
is a sale in writing of this 120 million bushels. The futures would not be cleared 
on the date Mr. Perley speaks of at all. They would be cleared some time in the 
future. So getting those sheets will not help you one iota. 

Mr. Prerutey: As I understand it then, this does not mean practically any- 
thing at all. It does not mean what it says. It says that they sold 120, million 


bushels between the Ist and 13th of May. It is not cleared in those days. That 


is, you do not clear that amount during that period. 


Mr. Mclvor: The fact that it was not cleared does not say that it is not a 
sale. If a contract with the British government, as outlined by Mr. Folliott, is not 


a sale, then it is not a sale. But it is definitely a sale. 


_ Mr. Prruny: All I am trying to claim is it is an agreement to sell them so 

much wheat. 

Mr. Mclvor: No. It is a sale. The prices are named and the quantities. 
- The Cuarrman: The committee has a motion before them. Is there any 
further discussion on the motion? If not, I will ask those in favour to signify 
by ratsing their hands. Contrary, if any? 

The motion was negatived on a vote of fourteen to four. 

The CuarrMan: I have to declare the motion lost. There was another 
motion made by Mr. Douglas. I will ask the clerk to read Mr. Douglas’ motion. 


The clerk read the motion as follows: 

That the secretary be instructed to get in touch with the firms who have 
leased government-owned terminal elevators with a view to receiving from 
them the amounts of money received by them for storing grain in those elevators 
during the two years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 

The CuatrMaAn: Is there any discussion on this motion? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Would you mind reading that again? 

Mr. DonneELLy: What elevators are these referred to, the one North of 
Vancouver? 

Mr. Wricut: All government elevators. 

Mr. Donnetty: Would that be the Prince Rupert elevator; is that rented 
at the present time? ' 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): I think there are only three, two at Port Arthur 
and one on the B.C. coast. 

Mr. DonneE.uy: I did not think there were two at Port Arthur; there are 
two there, but one of them is owned by the Canadian National. What information 
do we expect to get from that? , 

Mr. Wricut: Just exactly what it says, the handling of the farmers’ grain. 
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Mr. Donnetty: I tae you these elevators are entirely in the hands of the 
Grain Commission; and our grain commissioners are here. I do not see why we 
do not get them on the stand and find out something about these elevators 
before we begin to inquire into them. We have Mr. MacKenzie and the grain 
commissioners here now. They have charge of this. They set the charges; 
they control them. There is a man looking after all the internal elevators, Mr. 


Heatherington. If we want to get Mr. Heatherington we should get him down 


here, because he has charge of all the internal elevators, the government 
elevators. If we want information, to write to each one of these people and 
ask them how much business they have done means nothing at all. 

The CuHarrMANn: The Board of Grain Commissioners are here and we expect 
to have them before the committee. The only point that comes to my mind in 
considering this motion is what happened in the house to-day when a similar 
question was asked of one of the ministers with respect to the business done by 


individual firms. I am thinking of our right to have such information disclosed. 


after what happened in the house. The house apparently endorsed the stand 
that the minister took with respect to that motion, and I wonder how far this 
committee can go beyond that. Would the committee wish to have at this stage 
a statement from a representative of the Board of Grain Commissioners as to 
their jurisdiction and to what extent they would have information of this 
character available? Apparently what is sought here is information directly 
from the firms concerned. I do not know whether it would mean calling repre- 
sentatives of these: firms before the committee or not. Would the committee 


have a statement from the representative of the Board of Grain Commissioners _ 


in regard to what position they take with regard to the operating of the terminal 
elevators? Probably we can clarify this situation before I put this motion. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not suppose they are in a position to give this 
information. 


Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn) : They can only give information with regard to 


the amount of grain stored in government-owned elevators. They cannot tell 


the amount of grain stored in the elevators leased from the government. I asked 
Mr. Findlay that this morning and he said he could not give it to us. The only 
people who can give it to us are the firms themselves. | 
Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, this committee has not the power to compel these 
firms to give us the information we are seeking. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Take for example one of those elevators. The owners of 
those elevators may have a thousand bushels of government wheat, but the rest 
of the wheat may be their own stored in their own elevators. What right have 


- we to ask them to produce their books to show how much wheat they have stored? y 


IT do not think we have any right at all. The same thing applies with regard to 
the Canadian National Railways. That elevator is rented by the pool. The pool 
may have 70 or 80 per cent of their own wheat that they bought outright and not 
government wheat at all. What right have we to ask them for that information? 
It is absolutely ridiculous to ask them to expose their business that way. 

Mr. Senn: I cannot agree with that at all. I remember very distinctly an 
investigation that took place with regard to the agricultural implement industry. 
All such information as that was given and given freely. 


The Cuatrman: It was not given in public where you could identify the | 


firm, 


Mr. Senn: I remember also an investigation into the fluid milk situation 
and all these firms gave all that information. 


Mr. Dovucitas (Weyburn): It seems strange it is always ridiculous the 


moment you want information on what is being done with the people’s money. 
Here you have a situation where at least three—I think that is correct— 


: 
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- government elevators are leased by three private concerns in which they are 
storing grain. We can find out how much they are paying for the lease of those 


elevators. We have the right to know in dollars how much is being paid to these 
firms for storing that wheat here which ultimately comes from the producer. 
Everything that the consumer pays that does not come back to the producer is 


something less that the producer is getting for his product. It cannot all come 


back; freight rates must come out; some charges must come out; but there is 


- growing the feeling there are too many charges in between the producer and the 


consumer. This committee has the responsibility to investigate what is happening 
to money that ought to be coming back to the producer. 

Mr. Donnetiy: A lot of this wheat in these elevators is not owned by the 
producers at all; it is owned by the firms themselves. The MacKay people went 
out to the country and bought this wheat; it is their own; they buy it and put it 
there and it is their own wheat held there. If you want to know the amount of 
rent or want to know the reason why we rent them, that is germane to it; but to 
ask these companies how much wheat you have in there belonging to the 
government— | 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): No, ask them direct how much they receive for 
storing wheat in the elevators. 

The CHAIRMAN: This motion will require the calling of witnesses here, and 


| - of course that will have to be decided on later. 


Mr. Dovuceias (Weyburn): It is not necessary to call witnesses at all; all 
you have to do is write them and ask them to file a financial statement; that 1S 
all you need. ° 

Mr. Soper: We have no right to ask these firms about their private business; 
we have the right to know what they are paying the government for the 
elevators, but we have no right to know what they are making— 

Mr. Peruey: You have the right to know the earnings of the elevators. 

Mr..SenN: Have we not the right to know what they charge the wheat 
board for storage? 

Mr. Soper: We have no right to inquire into their private business at all. 

Mr. Prruey: I think this is a matter that we are interested in bacause, 
as Mr. Turgeon says in his report, all these charges, brokerage charges, commis- 
sions, and all, come out of the farmer, the producer, or the consumer, one of 
the two. We just want to find out what it is costing the consumer and the 
producer to carry this wheat, that is all. That is the only way you can get it. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): The other day we had quite a conversation carried on 


back and forward between Mr. Donnelly and Mr. MclIvor on the chart, and 


big play has been made across the country on the $10,500,000 that the wheat 
board has saved in handling futures. We have tried to chase that thing down 
further; it has been proved it is a very complicated matter, the matter of 
storage facilities and so on. People who have bins will probably bid for this 
thing. It is part of the picture. You will never be able to prove conclusively 
what the costs are without getting this information. Probably that tremendous 
saving has been made in futures trading. If we cannot get the information, we 
might as well quit; we cannot prove the case for the producer. 

Mr. Donnetuy: As far as that is concerned, in those spreads that Mr. 
Ross is talking about, I might say that I have just taken this table I have 
here of comparative cost prices and I made a computation and I find that it 
is 1,212,364,000 and that had the board carried them and paid their usual 
storage they would have been paying something like $32,404,034. On the other 
hand, we have turned around and we have sold the futures. They were able 
to carry out that $21,461,000 and thereby save $10,842,000. You can take this 


-and calculate it. They are all there. 
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Mr. Senn: Is this evidence? : : 
- Mr. Donnetiy: It is evidence. You can take the list as it is and make 

the computation yourself. 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): It does not prove a thing. It only proves you | 
are paying too much storage. 

Mr. Donnetty: No, it does not. That is a matter of argument entirely. 

The CuatrMAN: There is a motion before the committee. | 
| Mr. Ross (Souris): It appears that we want this information on this 
resolution; it is definite. 

Mr. es he Mr. Donnelly will admit that those futures of one billion are 


‘repaid by cash wheat somewhere. 


Mr. Donneuuy: It does not mean there is a billion bushels of cash ioe 
it may be 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 or 600,000,000 spread from month to month. 

Mr. Perey: It is all represented by cash wheat somewhere. ' 

Mr. Gotprne: I am much in the position of Mr. Senn because I confess 
I do not know a great deal about this whole question, but would you mind 
telling us, Mr. Chairman, now how long these leases last and when ae were 
entered into and by whom they were entered into? 

The CuHatrmMAN: That information, of course, will be secured from the | 
Board of Grain Commissioners. We will bring them on the stand. 

Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, I think you made a bright suggestion a few 
moments ago, that we call the members of the grain board—we have them > 
here in the room—before this motion is put. 

Mr. Pertpy: May I ask your opinion on this, Mr. Ohaiaieee If this 
motion is refused and, as you interpret it it may mean calling witnesses, how 
far are we going to g0, or will we be refused permission to call witnesses from 
the clearing house and from some of the exporters. Are we going to be refused 
to call witnesses of that nature from the cash grain men, the elevator men, and 
these operators of the terminal elevators we are speaking about now? 

The CuairMAN: That will be the responsibility of the committee; certainly 
it will not be that of the chairman. 

Mr. Prertey: If we vote this down and that is evidence of what is going 


*to happen in all the other cases, we might as well close up. 


Mr. Dovuatas (Weyburn): There is no point in letting the motion stand. 
It is already recognized that the Board of Grain Commissioners cannot give 
us any information about the amounts of money paid to these firms, and the 
only people who can give us the information are these companies; but if it is 
going to facilitate matters to have the motion stand over I will not raise any 
objection. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we ask the chairman 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners who is here now if he can answer this 
question, and if he cannot there is no use going ahead. If he thinks he can 
answer it, why let him; if not, I do not see anything gained by it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The suggestion was made a moment or two ago that the 
Board of Grain Commissioners might indicate what information they could 
give, and if the committee wish to have a statement from representatives of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners now I shall be glad to bring them forward. 
If that is agreed by the committee I shall call on the chairman of the so 
of Grain Commissioners. 


Agreed. | Cae 
D. G. MacKenziz, Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, called. rit: 


~- 
} 
; 


* 
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The CHairmAn: Mr. MacKenzie, we are asking you to reply to a request 


made by this committee with respect to the operation of government-owned 


terminal elevators. 
Mr. Donnetiy: I think Mr. MacKenzie ought to come up here and take 
the stand. 


Mr. Findlay retired. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would say that so far as 
the Board of Grain Commissioners are concerned we are very glad to give any 
information we can relative to the administration of the Canada Grain Act. 
Coming to the immediate question as to what we can give you in respect of 
earnings of terminal houses, perhaps all I can say is that the Board of Grain 


* Commissioners leased one house at the head of the lakes, they operate a terminal 


house at Churchill and one at Prince Rupert and five interior terminal houses. 
We can give you all the details of the lease in respect to the house that is leased 
at the head of the lakes, but we cannot tell you what the income of that company 
is; we have no way of knowing. We could check it so you might see then what 
the warehouse receipts are against the stocks or at the time of the weight-over. 
We would know what grain is in the house; but we cannot tell in any way at all 
what the earnings of the company are because there is free storage on ‘part of 


‘that grain for any number of days up to fifteen, and we. would not know the 


conditions under which the grain came into the house. In respect to the houses 
that we have under our complete jurisdiction, we are prepared to give you any 
information you would like as to the earnings of any of those houses; but that, 


_ Mr. Chairman, is all the information that’ I think the Board of Commissioners 


can give you relative to the operation of elevators. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there only one government-owned terminal elevator that is leased?— — 

A. That is all that the Board of Grain Commissioners have. The Canadian 
National Railways have one at the head of the lakes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) ; 

Q. That is not handled through the Board of Grain Conninisaninen eee No. 

Q. It is handled through the Canadian National Railways?—A. Yes. 

©. That also is government-owned?—A. It is a government-owned house. 

Q, How many government-owned houses have you?—A. If you call the 
Canadian National Railways a government-owned house— 

Q. Of course, it is. How many government-owned elevators are there?— 
A. Just the one. 

Q. Altogether across Canada?—A. Oh, we have, as I said, one at the head 
of the lakes, one at Prince Rupert and one at Churchill and five interior terminals, 

Q. How many of them are leased?—-A. Just the one at the head of the lakes. 

@. The one on the coast is not leased at- Prince Rupert?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Who looks after the Prescott elevator and the Halifax elevator? Whom 
would those come under?—A. Might I refer that question to Dr. MacGibbon? 


Mr. Mclvor: They come under the National Harbour Board. 
The Witness: The only one we have under our jurisdiction is the one now 
leased from MacKay Elevators. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Now, you rented the elevator at the head of the lakes at Fort William 
or Port Arthur from the MacKay Brothers, and you ran it sometimes yourselves. 
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The Carman: Dr. Donnelly, that is coming fae to the ane aedioe 
We might as well ask Mr. MacKenzie one specific ‘question, and we have. asked 
that question and he has answered it. 

_ The Witness: I have a brief prepared on that, and it will give you all 
the information relative to that as soon as we come to it. I did not bring it this 
afternoon, not anticipating that this matter would be brought before you. When 
it comes before you we will then give you all the conditions of the lease. — 

The CuairnMAN: Now, let us come back to Mr. Douglas’ motion. The 
committee thank you, Mr. MacKenzie. | 
Mr. MacKenzie retired. 


The CuatrMan: Does the committee wish to deal with Mr. Douglas’ 
motion now or wait until — they receive the report from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners? 


Mr. Doveuas (Weiter : I cannot see any advantage in waiting. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): There is nothing to be gained by waiting. 

Mr. Goupinc: Let us deal with it after we have received the report. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): The Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
has definitely told you he cannot give any een such as is asked for in 
this resolution. Why wait. 

The CHarRMAN: There is one matter involved i in this resolution. 

Mr. MacKenzir: Mr. Chairman, may I correct a statement I made a 
moment ago. I find that I am wrong in respect to the Churchill elevator; the 


Harbour Commission operate it—the Department of Transport operate the 


house at Churchill. I want to make that correction so it will appear right on 
~ the minute. 


The CHAIRMAN: What are we going to do with this motion? 

Mr. Ross (Souris) : Question. 

The CHARMAN: The question is called. Are you ready for the aid 

On division the motion was declared lost. 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): I suppose there will be something we will be 
able to find out before we finally adjourn. 


| The CuHamman: Now, can we continue with the information we were 
getting from Mr. Findlay, or do you wish to go on discussing the item, namely, 
the agreement with elevators for handling board wheat? 


Mr. Preruny: Mr. Chairman, we are jumping around quite a little bit. 
I would like to ask Mr. MclIvor one question. Mr. MclIvor, I have here © 
a statement or an item appearing in one of the western papers dated the 16th of 
April to. the effect—it states a despatch from Winnipeg that the wheat board 
had purchased about 900,000 of May wheat on an adjustment basis. 


The CuatrrmMan: What date is that? 

Mr. Prertey: ~This despatch is April 16th. 

The CuarrMAn: What year? 

Mr. Prerury: 1941—on an adjustment basis. 

Mr. Mclvor: Is the date 1941 or 1942? 

Mr. Pmrury: 1942—the 16th April, 1942. 

Mr. Donnetty: . This has to do with the freezing of the market. 
Mr. Mclvor: That is right. 


Mr. Donnetity: That has to do with this P.C. 1802, and we. ae this to 
deal with separately. If you want to take this up now and deal with it, well. 
and good, but this is a separate matter entirely—dealing with the freezing of the 


- market, 


Mr, Pertey: I want to know about the words ‘ ‘adjustment basis”. 
: \ 
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Mr. Mclvor: I do not know what information you have there. 
Mr. Prruey: It is a clipping from a western newspaper. 


7 Mr. Mclvor: I say that if that is correct that that is under Order in 
~ Council 1803. 


The CHamrMan: Now, would the committee be agreeable to go ahead and 
discuss the elevator agreements? 

Mr. Donnetity: We have Mr. Crerar here. Is there anyone who wishes 
_ to ask Mr. Crerar any questions in connection with the arrangement made with 
the British Import Board with respect to the purchase of wheat in 1939? 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Perley asked some questions of Mr. Gardiner, and 
that is how the matter came up. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I am not a member of the committee. I am sitting 
here by courtesy, and I have not the right to speak. 

Mr. Prerury: The question came up this morning about the discussions 
that took place overseas when Mr. Gardiner was over there and while you were 
over there, and there was some discussion as to what periods the two ministers 
were over there. It was finally settled, that you were over prior to Mr. 
- Gardiner—in the late fall, was it, of 1939 or early in the winter of 1940. There 
was some discussion. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I was there about the 29th October, 1939, to the 15th 
-December. 

Mr. DonneLLy: That is the last time you were there? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes, that is the last time I was there. 

Mr. Prrury: Is there any information you could give to the committee 
with respect to the discussions on the wheat question? No doubt you discussed 
that with the authorities over there—with respect to the closing of the exchange 
—or prices? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes, there was some discussion, but I am not at liberty 
to tell you what the discussion was. 


Mr. Prerutey: I will defer the question. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I might refer here to another matter that was mentioned 
in the house not very long ago, I think, by Mr. Fair, that I had been instrumental 
in influencing the Foods Ministry or the Cereals Import Board in London to keep 
the Winnipeg market open. 

Mr. Pertey: Who made that statement? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Some statement was made to that effect in the house, 
I think, by Mr. Fair—that was the inference to be drawn, at any rate. I simply 
wish to say to the committee that this subject was never mentioned at all; 
whether or not the Winnipeg Grain Exchange should be kept open was a matter 
between the wheat board and the Cereals Import, Board or the Food Ministry 
in Britain. I do know that they wanted the market kept open, but I had no 
discussion with them about that at all. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Mr. Crerar, I might say this, that at one of my meetings 
one of the directors of the pool made the statement that Mr. Gardiner had come 
back from overseas, and he said he had talked with Mr. Gardiner about the 
Grain Exchange being closed, and Mr. Gardiner led them to believe the Grain 
Exchange was going to be closed, and when you’came back you said it was 
going to be kept open and so left the impression you had been instrumental in 
keeping it open. What do you say? 

“~ Hon. Mr. Crerar: I say they were a little bit out in their chronological 
order, because Mr. Gardiner was over there the year after I was. 


Mr. Donnetiy: I might say that as far as opinions expressed in regard to 
the opening or closing of the Grain Exchange are concerned, I have here the 
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report of the Turgeon Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. The same thing came 
up before, and Mr. Justice Turgeon inquired into this matter and reported on it, 
and I have here the report. Mr. Perley referred to it earlier this morning. 
Here are some of the questions and answers put and answered before the 
Turgeon Commission when it was in England:— 


What views are held regarding the effect of the sale of Canadian 
wheat in the British Isles in case the Winnipeg Futures Market should 


cease to operate, as has been advocated by some of those who have made 


submissions to the Commission in Canada. 


Answer: the closing of the Winnipeg Futures Market would have 
a detrimental effect upon the volume of Canadian grain business. 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): Who said it? Who is answering the Sas 

Mr. DonneuLy: This is the answer given in: England. 

Mr. Prertry: By whom? 

Mr. DonnELLY: It appears at page 167 of these proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are going to continue to argue a good deal 
on that particular point and it is not really before the committee as to what 
anybody’s opinion might be. The committee is, naturally interested in 
attempting to gather information as to the advisability or otherwise of recom- 
mending that the exchange be closed, of course. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): Parthctdatiy in the light of the war situation. 

The CHarrMan: Yes, but we are not to judge by other people’s opinions 
in that regard, and I think the committee is anxious to get on with what is 
before it immediately, and the wheat board members are anxious to get through 
as quickly as possibie. If that is agreeable, I would like to recall Mr. MclIvor re 
the agreements with elevator companies for the handling of board grain. 

Mr. Dovuciuas (Weyburn): What follows that item? 

The CHarrMAN: The basis on which the quotos were arranged. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): Can we discuss order in council 1803 at some 
time? 

The CHARMAN: Yes, later on. 


Mr. Grorcr Mclvor, recalled 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. MclIvor, will you discuss the matter of the agreements with the 
elevator companies to handle board wheat?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrman: Copies of those agreements were going to be made 
available. : 

Q. Mr. Meclvor, explain as to how the agreements are arrived at and how 
often they are revised, as the basis of starting the discussion?—A. Yes. Mr. 
Chairman. and gentlemen, I have here a document of which I ae there 
are additional copies in Ottawa and I am sorry they are not here for you 


now, but we have not been able to obtain them. This document is known as a ~ 


memorandum of agreement between the elevator companies and the wheat 
board for the handling of board wheat, and when I say “elevator companies” I 
mean the producers’ organizations, that is, the pools and the United Grain 
Growers and what are known as the line elevator companies. This agreement 
was first made in the crop year 1935-1936 between the McFarland board and the 
elevator companies. The agreement was renewed in 1936-1937 at the time of 
-the Murray board; and 1937-1938, of course, was a light crop year and the 


board did not operate and there was no agreement that year. The agreement — 
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was again renewed in 1938-1939 with the present board, and also in 1939-1940, 


1940-1941, and I will deal with the 1941-1942 agreement. It provides for the 
handling of wheat known as special bin wheat or Class “A” wheat. It provides 
for storage to grade wheat. It provides for storage of wheat subject to grade 


and dockage. And it provides for the handling of street wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. May I ask whether the sections are numbered?—A. Yes. . 
Q@. Please see if I have the correct copy of this agreement?—A. This is 


the agreement, Mr. Perley, if you desire to make sure. On the back it 


states: “Crop Season 1941-42,” and it is dated August 22, 1941. I have an 
extra copy of the agreement here so I will leave that copy with you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether it is the wish of this com- 
mittee that I should go through all of these various sections of the agreement, 
or whether the committee wish to ask questions. 


By the, Chairman: | 
Q. I think you should tell the committee what you require the elevator 
companies to do on your behalf. You may start from there?—-A. The situation 
is simply this, in regard to this agreement: Under Class_‘‘A” the elevator 
companies are required to receive from producers on behalf of the board special 
bin wheat for which they charge a handling charge of 1? cents per bushel and 
a 1 cent service charge, or a total of 23 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
~ Q. Is the ordinary charge the maximum fixed by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners?—A. That is the maximum. 

Q. That is the maximum charge fixed by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers?—A. Yes. Then with regard to street wheat the agreement requires the 
elevator companies to pay on behalf of the Board the prices as set out in 
Schedule “A” on the back of the agreement. The elevator companies are 
required to report delivery of this wheat to the board. In the case of Class 
“A” wheat they report the delivery of the wheat to the board when it reaches 
the terminal. That is special bin. In the case of street wheat they report the 


_ deliveries of wheat as it is received at the country elevators. 


. By Mr. Perley: 

Q. As to Class “A” wheat when it reaches the terminal do they not report 
to you daily?—A. No, not on the Class ‘A’ wheat, because it has not actually 
been delivered. ! 

Q. Then they ship out the “A” Class as they desire, and not on instructions 
from the board?—-A. No. They ship that wheat out on the instruction of the 
farmer. . 

Q. The farmer can deliver it to the elevator and hold it there a few days, 
and then he has to decide whether he is going to pay storage there or ship it on?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you are not interested in it really until it reaches the terminal?—A. 
That is quite right; we do not know whether it is actual board wheat or not 
until it has reached the terminal. | 

In regard to the street wheat the elevator companies grade this wheat in 
the usual way, and they issue a cash ticket to the farmers to deliver it for the 
amount of the load that he has delivered. In addition they give him a partici- 
pation certificate. The elevator companies are the agents of the board. On the 
street wheat the margin is set out in the agreement. I svill just get the clause 
here. 
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Q. Is it section 19?—A. Yes. I will read all those clauses from 18 down 


because they are important:— 


18. For handling wheat in Class “A” the company will be entitled 
by way of remuneration to the usual elevator handling, storage, service 
and other charges. In addition, the company, if an advance has been 
made to the Pe is to have interest at the rate of five and one-half 
per cent. (54%) per annum. ‘The board will repay the company the 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver board fixed price upon delivery 
by the company to the board of unload documents for wheat forwarded 
by the company to the board, subject to the provisions contained in 
paragraph 22 of this agreement. / 


I will read clause 22 later. 


19. The board will pay to the company a carrying charge covering 
storage and interest on Class ‘“B” wheat in store at country elevators of 
-02851 of one per cent per bushel per day 


bushel per day plus interest at 44 per cent worked out on a fractional basis per 


day. 


...sald carrying charge to commence on the date of mailing or delivery 


to the board of the regular daily report form reporting this wheat to — 
have been received into the company’s elevator, and will continue to pay — 


this carrying charge until three (3) days after the date the wheat is 
unloaded at terminal points or such other destination as directed by the 
board, provided that the maximum carrying charge shall not exceed 
thirteen (13) days from the date of bill of lading. The three (8) day 
allowance will not apply when mill documents are available for delivery 
to the board the first or second day after unload. The carrying charges 
accruing and due to the company will be paid to the company as at the 
fifteenth and last day of each month within five (5) days of the receipt 
of a correct statement from the company. The board will pay for such 
wheat on date of invoice at board fixed price, subject to provisions 


contained in paragraph 22 of this agreement. 


Then Clause 20 reads: 


Subject to the regular free storage period, the board will pay the 


That is, as Mr. Findlay explained this morning, 1/45th of a cent per | 


company a storage charge of one-forty-fifth (1/45th) of one cent per 
bushel per day on wheat stored in terminal elevators at Fort William or — 


Port Arthur, and at Pacific Coast terminals of one-sixtieth (1/60th) of 
one cent per bushel per day, and will pay accrued storage at the end a 
the company’s fiscal year. 


Clause. 21 reads: 


Subject to the right of the producer to direct that his wheat in~ 
in carload lots shall be billed to any terminal elevator selected by him, 
at board delivery points, which right is admitted by the company, all — 


board wheat of whatever class forwarded to terminal points shall be 


handled through any terminal elevator the company may desire provided 


such terminal elevator selected by the company is licensed under the 


provisions of the Canada Grain Act in the then current year to accept — 


wheat other than wheat belonging to the manager or operator of such 
elevator. The board shall have the right to direct the shipment or 


diversion of wheat to interior mills within the western BAS divison, — 


~ 
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Churchill, Prince Rupert, or to points other than terminal points within/ 
Canada or the United States, and to interior government terminal 
elevators. If the board does direct shipment or diversion to interior mills 
within the western inspection division, to Churchill, Prince Rupert or 
to interior government terminal elevators, it shall pay ‘to the ena the ~ 
following diversion charges:—  ° 


(a) On wheat shipped or diverted to interior mills one cent (1) per 
bushel on grades Number One Hard, Numbers One, Two and Three 
Northern, and one and one-half cents (14) per bushel on Number 
Four Wheat and all other grades, including Garnets, Durums and 
Red Winters, with an additional one-half cent (4) per bushel on all 
grades of tough wheat, in accordance with arrangements between 
the companies and the mills. 

(6) On all wheat shipped or diverted to Churchill and Prince Huger 
one cent (1) per bushel. 


(c) On wheat shipped or diverted to interior government terminal 
elevators one cent (lc.) per bushel on all tough and damp grades; 
one cent (1c.) per bushel on all wheat carrying sufficient dockage 
to incur cleaning charges; one cent (le.) per bushel on all wheat 
‘that is not later forwarded to terminal elevators at Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Vancouver or New Westminster, provided that a premium 

‘has not already been paid as herein set forth. (It is understood that 
the premiums to be paid in respect of Clause (c) shall not exceed 
one cent (1c.) per bushel on any or all wheat so ordered shipped or 
diverted to these interior terminals). If Stocks are not reshipped 
by July 31st, 1942, the agreement in effect shall remain in force until 
reshipment is made. ‘The Company shall be entitled to control 
the destination of a proportionate share of so much of the wheat 

_ shipped and diverted at the request of the board by the company 
and others to an interior government elevator as is subsequently 
forwarded to terminal elevators at Fort William, Port Arthur, Van- 
couver or New Westminster. Such share shall be the percentage 
arrived at by dividing the number of bushels shipped and diverted 
by the company at the request of the board to such interior govern- 
ment elevator, by the total number of bushels shipped and diverted 
at the request of the board to such interior elevator. 


Unless otherwise provided for, in the case of wheat being gannas to 
a destination where Canadian sovernment weights are not applicable, 
the shipping weights shall be final and an affidavit of such shipping 
weights shall be furnished upon request.” i 


(d 
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22: Ti the board requires shipment to be made to a terminal point or else- 
where the freight rate is greater than the rate taken care of in the price set out 
in schedule “ A’, the board will reimburse the company for any difference 
in freight rates. In the event of the freight rate being less than the rate taken 
care of in the price set out in schedule “A”, the company will reimburse the 
board for any difference, basis gross weights in each case. 


23. If the board: during the crop year changes the basic price or the spreads 
between grades as set out in schedule “A”, the board will accept delivery from 
the company of all street wheat received by the company at the price and spreads 
on which the Company has based its cash payment. 


24. If at any time it needs space in its elevators, the company, upon 
giving forty-eight (48) hours’ written notice to the board and the producer, 
shall have the right to ship forward to terminal points any wheat mentioned 
in ciass “ A” and to demand that the producer shall secure car or cars accord- 
ing to his turn on the car order book at the company’s discretion. 
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25. In order to facilitate immediate payment or advance to producers in 
respect of their wheat delivered to and received by the company and desig- 
nated for the board, the company may borrow from its bank on the security 
of wheat of classes “4” and “B” so received by the company and may give 
security on such wheat in accordance with the bank’s usual requirements, such 
security in respect of such wheat to be effective only to the extent of the advances 
actually made in respect of such wheat not exceeding board prices therefor as 
fixed by or under the Act and now set out in the carlot and street price list in 
schedule “A” to this agreement, and subject to Section 30 hereof, plus trans- 
portation charges actually paid out and other charges and allowances author- 
ized by the board; and the company shall be and is deemed and declared to be 
the owner of such wheat for all such purposes and to such extent, and in case 
of default by the company the bank shall sell or dispose of such wheat to the 
board only, and the board agrees to take delivery on the terms of this agree- 
ment from the bank in lieu of the company, and to pay to the bank the board’s 
fixed carlot prices for such classes and grades of wheat delivered at Fort 
William, Port Arthur or Vancouver or such other delivery point as may be 
authorized by the board, plus charges and allowances authorized by the board, 
and the security shall thereupon cease and the board shall have clear title to 
such wheat. Such payment shall be a complete fulfilment of the board’s 
obligations to the company in respect thereof as if such payment were made 
to the company.” 

Mr. Prerury: I was going to suggest that we have copies of the one you 
are reading from. We will have to study it. We cannot question you now. 

The Witness: That is quite all right. 

Mr. Prruey: It would be better to have that and let us study it. 

The Wirness: It is a very involved document. 

Mr. Pertey: We cannot question you right now after your reading this. 

The WITNESS: It is quite all right, whatever the decision of the com- 
mittee is. 


ce the Chairman: 

| (. Could you tell the committee just how these agreements are arrived at 
and what changes have been made in them since the first agreement was drawn 
up?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The agreements are arrived at at a meeting held 
with the elevator companies once a year; and when I say the “elevator 
companies”, I mean the pools, the United Grain Growers and the representa- 
tives of the line elevator compannes. They meet us as one body—as one 
committee, I should say. The chief changes that have been made in the 
agreement since 1935-36 are as follows. Probably the most important change 
is the street spread. Under the agreement in 1935-36— 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What section is that?—A. Section 7, ciate (d). I should like to 
read the clause (d). : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You are reading from what?—A. 1935-36. 

Q. All right.—A. Clause (d) reads as follows:— 

mo) The prices shown in Schedule A are the prices fixed by the Board 
and approved by the Governor in Council and have been arrived at 


after deducting the Vancouver or Fort William freight charges, which- 


ever rate is the more advantageous to the producer and after deducting 


a sum not to exceed four and one-half cents per bushel on One Hard, 


: 
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One Northern, Two Northern and Three Northern spring wheat, One 
C.W. and Two C.W. Garnet and numbers One, Two and Three Durum, 
including the toughs or damps of these grades; five and one-half cents 
per bushel on all grades and types of wheat other than those above 
referred to, plus in the case of all grades any fraction of a cent less 
than one-half per bushel which may arise when deducting the freight 
rate per bushel from the cash payment as determined. 


The 1941 clause covering street wheat says:— 


The prices shown in schedule “A” are the prices fixed by the Board 
and approved by the Governor in Council and have been arrived at after 
deducting the Vancouver or Fort William freight charges, whichever 
rate is the more advantageous to the producer and after deducting a sum 
not to exceed four (4c.) cents per bushel— 


~ By Mr. Perley: 
@. That is one half cent less?—A. One half. cent less, yes. 
—on Number One Hard, Numbers One, Two and Three Norte spring 
- wheat, Numbers One, Two and Three C. W. Garnet and Numbers One, 
Two and Three Durum, including the toughs or damps of these orades: 
five {5c.) cents per bushel on all grades and types of wheat other than 
those above referred to, plus in the case of all grades any fraction of a 
cent less than one-half cent per bushel which may arise when deducting the 
freight rate per bushel from the cash payment as determined. 
; 8 


You will note that the change in the clause is that the street spread has been 
narrowed half a cent a bushel. 


By Mr. Wright: 
@. On whose representation was it narrowed?—A. The board, I think. 


* By Mr. Donnelly: 

@. Is there anything there or in the agreement that you have to prevent 
any line elevator or any elevator eal igse cutting that rate from 4 cents down 
. to 3, for example, if they thought the charge was too high?—A. The agreement 
provides that they will pay these prices, but they could, of course, make repre- 
sentation to the board, agree to operate at a lower spread. 

Q. If they thomeht they were taking too much from the farmer could they 
say, “This is too much, we will cut this down to 3 cents instead of 4”?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SENN: Has it ever happened? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I do not see why our farmers’ elevators would not do it—A. I would 
like to make this clear; they could not do it without discussing the matter with 
the board and there ‘would be reconsideration from the standpoint of all 
companies. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. One could not do it by himself?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Did they make a presentation to you and say, “We want to cut this 
down to 3 cents,” and if they did, what was your reaction? —A. We would call 
them’ together and say, “We want you to cut it to 3 cents.” 
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By Mr. Perley: 


Q. If a private elevator reduces the charge to anything he saw fit, that is 


all right; but if the line elevator reduces his fee at a given point where an 
independent elevator was operating to meet that independent he would have to 
do it throughout his whole system, would he not?—A. As far as the statutes 
are concerned, I think that is right. 

Q. That is practically the same system you are working on?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the pool did it in one point to meet any competition or to get business 
so to speak you would compel them to do it all over the whole system? 

The CHarrMAN: Is it not done under the Canada Grain Act? 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. You apply the same principles.—A. The pool would not do that; if they 
were going to reduce their charge they would reduce their chrage by. making 
representations to the board and we would have to call all the companies together. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have they made any such representation - you?—A. No, sir. 
Q. I cannot understand that because in 1940 when we made representations 
to.you to have it cut the pool told me, and I have the letter in my office, that 


they made representations to you wanting it cut; you have no knowledge of 
that?—A. Wanted the street spread cut? — 


Q. Wanted the carrying charge cut.—A. I think they made representations 


to the Board of Grain Commissioners to have the storage rate reduced. I am 
almost certain of that; I think that is’ what you are referring to, Doctor. 

@. Yes~it may be the Board of Grain Commissioners.—A. May I go on? 
Now, there is another very important difference in this contract from the 1935- 
1936 contract. Clause No; 19 in the 1935-1936 contract which you have there 
says:— : 

: The Board will pay to the Company a carrying charge covering 
storage and interest on Class “B” wheat in store at country elevators of 
1/30th of one cent per bushel per day, said carrying charge to commence 
on the date of mailing or delivery to the Board of the regular daily report 


form reporting this wheat to have been received into the Company’s — 
elevator, and will continue to pay this carrying charge until two days 


after the date the wheat is unloaded at terminal points of such other 
destination ‘as oe by the Board. 


The similar clause in the 1941-42 contract—and it was also in the, 1940- 41 


contract,—says :— 


The Board will pay to the Company a carrying charge covering 


storage and interest on Class ““B” wheat in store at country elevator of 
-02851 of one cent per bushel per day, said carrying charge to commence 
on the date of mailing or delivery to the Board of the regular daily report 
form reporting this wheat to have been received into the company’s 
elevator, and will continue to pay this carrying charge until three (3) 
days after the date the wheat is unloaded at terminal points or such other 


destination as directed by the Board, provided that the maximum carrying — 


charge shall not exceed thirteen (13) days from the date of bill of lading. 


The difference in these two clauses is if a carload of wheat—1935-1936—was in | 


route for some weeks or months, the carrying charge would be paid until the car 
is unloaded. In the 1941-42 contract the payment of the Cora charge is 
limited to thirteen days. 
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By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Just there may I ask this question? It means that they collect storage 
charges while it is in transit?—A. Yes. 

Q. But only for thirteen days?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the maximum amount?—A. Yes. 

(©. Does that include the time that it is in the elevator as well? With regard 
to class “B” wheat carrying charges usually start the day following?—A. I read 
that section, Mr. Perley. 

Q. Usually starts the day following the report—A. It says, “The Board will 
pay to the Company a carrying charge covering storage and interest on Class 
“B” wheat in store at country elevators of -02851 of one cent per bushel per day, 
said carrying charge to commence on the date of mailing or delivery to the Board 
of the regular daily report from reporting— 

Bs In no ease shall it be longer than thirteen day following that?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. It may be in the elevator the thirteen. days then there would be——A. 
It may be in the elevator for two or three months. 

@. But if it were shipped out the day after it was taken into the elevator it 
would mean it would be collecting storage then while it was in transit?—A. That 
is correct. I just want to make that point clear, this contract has been pro- 
gessively improved from the standpoint of the board. In the first contract there 
was no limit to the time of the payement of carrying charges whereas now it is 
limited to thirteen days which was considered the average time in transit. 
The average time, normally but there are cases of congestion where cars are 
tied up for a considerable length of time. 

- And now, the other section with which I would like to deal is this section 
with regard to shipping, No. 21: (I am reading again from the old contract, 
Dr. Donnelly, and I am sorry I am not able to supply you with a copy of it). 


- 21. Subject to the right of the producer to direct that his wheat 
in carload lots shall be billed to any terminal elevator selected by him, 
which right is admitted by the company, all board wheat of whatever 
class forwarded to terminal points shall be handled through any terminal 
elevator the company may desire provided such terminal elevator selected 
by the company is licensed under the provisions of The Canada Grain 
Act in the then current year to accept wheat other than wheat belonging 
to the manager or operator of such elevator. The board shall have the 
right to direct the shipment or diversion of wheat to interior mills or 
interior terminal elevators within the Western inspection division or 
Churchill or to points other than terminal points within Canada or the 
United States, but if it does so the board shall pay a charge of one and 
a half cents (14 4c.) per bushel on all wheat shipped or diverted to interior 
mills and one cent (1c.) per bushel to the company on all wheat shipped 
or diverted to interior terminal elevators and Churchill and such other 
points. 


Well, now, the 1941-1942 contract, in that the one cent per bushel is only 
paid on the top and damp grades. The one cent per bushel is paid on all wheat 
carrying a sufficient dockage to incur cleaning; so‘that on all the balance of 
the wheat, which is the largest quantity— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. It says here, one cent a bushel on all wheat not later forwarded to 
terminal elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by “later”; how long is that?—A. It might be a 
year, Dr. Donnelly; we have been carrying these terminal elevators, the interior 
terminal elevators, full of wheat, practically full, because the government are 
getting the benefit of the storage. 7 
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Q. There is no other Dorceatent with ios to spreads in ade or exports, 
or anything; this is the one and only agreement?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. There is a tremendous amount of discussion among ine farmers abou 
the loss or gain in grades in elevators. I think it would removea lot of suspicion 
on the part of the farmers, in their minds, if you detailed the adjustments that, 
are made between the board and the various companies on these grades. It 
would either prove something or disprove it. 

Mr. Perury: That is what I was getting at when I interrupted you ve 


The Witness: Well, Mr. Wright, that gets, back to the point that we 
have been discussing around this table for days; and I frankly do not know 
what the position is in regard to the various companies. We have a statement in — 
Winnipeg, of course; but I would say this, they are pretty well in line one 
with the other as far as I can recollect. There may be some that are a little 


out of line; but I just want to say this, that in so far as the board is concerned, 


I want to ‘make it clear that the board do not suffer. 

Mr. Preriey: It is the producer who will suffer; he has to deliver No.. 9 
and he only gets No. 3 for it. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. Perley, that, frankly, that position is very 
much exaggerated. I think the producer has through his own companies very 
good protection in regard to his grade. 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. I have heard a great many complaints, I must say thal Take my. 

own case last fall, I delivered Grade 1 that only went 2 and it should have 

been Grade 1; and I got Grade 1 at the first for it—-A. Well, Mr. Perley, 

you have rights under the Canada Grain Act. I do not know why you did 
not exercise them. 


Mr. Pertey: We wanted to get the wheat we were selling away from the 


combines, we didn’t want to take the time to fight a legal battle. 


The CuarrMan: You didn’t want your wheat to get another shower of © 


rain on it. 


-Mr. Peruey: ‘That’s the idea; I would rather take ‘Grade 4 for it to 
get it in. 

The Witness: Our estimate of the carry-over on the 3lst of July will be 
about 400,000,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. That is at the end of this Sey Yes, and that ealta leave about 
200,000,000 bushels empty space, most of which will be in the country LOve 
that i is, before the new crop is delivered. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order please. 


The Witness: Which is not too much to come and go on if you figure 
the increase in production in coarse grains and so on. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : Nt 
Q. I was just wondering, on that point; would that necessitate a quota 
system of deliveries? There is not enough space to take care of the wheat, 


hardly.—A. Yes, I have a statement in regard to quotas. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. In ordering wheat forward from country elevators ee do you decide 
Atal elevators to take it from?—A. Well, we look at total stocks, we have. 
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a record daily of the total stocks of all the companies; and we order in at a 
proper ratio to the stocks held by the companies and having in mind the 
grades that are required. 

@. This is all done on a ratio basis?—A. Yes; as I say, having in mind 


the grades that are required. It might be difficult when one company had, 


say 1,000,000 bushels of a certain grade of wheat due to the fact that they 
serve a certain territory. 

Q. Yes?—A. And the mills would want that grade and not want other 
grades. In that case they would be unfortunate and would have to ship in 
a greater ratio; but it works itself out during the year. 

(. I suppose it would work out all right; supposing one company had a lot 
of elevators which had mites in the wheat and they wished to get rid of that 
erain, do you give special consideration to cases of that kind?—A. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Prruny: And then you have the mites turning up at Fort William 
which he should have cleaned up in his own elevator. 

The Wirness: I think it is the obligation of the board, if wheat is being 
destroyed in the country, to facilitate the movement of that wheat no matter 
who owns it. 

Mr. Prertey: I have in mind one of the annexes where they transferred 
grain from the annex into the elevator and then turned it over two or three 


times and transferred it back again to the annex and then had to turn around 


and do that all over again. They have done that three times within this 


- last year. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘Just on that point— 


Mr. Prertey: That point is Moosomin. I would not hke to name the 
elevator, but no doubt you know the one to which I am referring. 


The Wirness: They are doing that at their own ‘expense. 

The CuHairMAN: If there is any loss in wheat or grade because of that. 
Mr. Prerury: The elevator stands it. 

The CHatrMAN: Well, they deliver what they have taken in on grade. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. MclIvor why it was considered necessary in 
1940 to tighten up the regulations to such an extent regarding tough wheat. 
I know at several points the elevators refused to take in wheat they said 
because of a direction which they had received from the board that they could 
only take in dry grain. The result of that was that a lot of the grain had 


to be carted back home and the combines were all slowed down waiting for 


the grain to dry. If it had not been for that ruling they would have been 
able to go on.—A. Mr. Quelch, we have nothing to do with the grading of 
wheat. 

Q. I don’t mean that, I am not saying that; what I am saying is that you 
told the elevators that they were not to accept one bushel of wheat that was 
not over a certain percentage. That is what you told everybody around that 
part of the country; they said that they had a ruling from you; as a matter of 
fact they showed me a letter from you to that effect—A. No. There have 
been a lot of things happen over the last two years—I would just like to ask 
my colleagues, I would like to be sure about that. No, we did not issue any 
such instruction. | 

Q. That was in 1940. Who would that be from, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners?—A. No. The only thing I can figure is that it would come 
from the elevator companies themselves. 

Q. No, it was not from the elevator companies themselves——A. I know 
this; Mr. Queleh; I would like to say this, and I think it should be borne in 
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mind: I went out to Alberta in the fall of 1940 due to that very situation 
and we drove over a lot of country and made a survey, and then I went on 
back to Winnipeg and saw the vice-presidents of the railways and arranged 
for cars to be put in there over and above any at other points to deal with that - 
situation. 

Q@. But that situation would not ee developed to anything like the 
extent that it did had it not been for the ruling that the elevators would not 
take any grain that went tough, even if it went a point. I know they were 
absolutely shut down for three weeks. I went. ahead and combined my own 
stuff and took it into the elevator and it was turned down because the elevator 
refused to take it in; they said it was on account of the fact that the Wheat 
Board had refused to take any grain that was tough. 

The Wirness: That is the responsibility of the elevator company, not the 
Wheat Board. I just want to say that I remember that fall discussing the 
whole situation with Mr. Purdy of the Alberta Pool, and as I recall it the general 
feeling of the companies at that time was that if the growers would not be 
impatient in getting their wheat into the elevators there was considerable 
chance that the weather would improve and the wheat would dry out. 


By Mr. Quelch: | 
Q. Just the reverse. I am only telling you my recollection of that situa- 
tion at the time. Most of the wheat could have been ‘shipped just tough?— 
A. I recall that they estimated when I was out there what would be marketed 
in the form of tough and damp wheat and when we made the arrangement | 
with the railway companies it was very much reduced. In other words, there 
was not nearly the amount that had been estimated. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You would not care how damp or tough it was when it was turned 
in?—A. That is up to the companies. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. If the elevator takes delivery of wheat for the board and you allowed 
them to buy tough wheat would not the responsibility be on the board?— 
A. If it went tough then it would be their loss. They would have to deliver 
the grade they purchased in the country. 

Q. If they bought tough wheat on your behalf, say 14-7, would not that 
be your responsibility?—A. No; it is their loss. eB 


The Committee Se at 5.57 o’clock p.m. to meet Tuesday, Mey 19, 
at 11. o’clock, a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, May 19, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay- Hantingdony, Blair, Cardiff, 
Cruickshank, Davidson, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Evans,. 
Fair, Furniss, Graham, Golding, Henderson, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, Mac- 
Kenzie (Lambton- Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, Mullins, Perley, 
Quelch, Rennie, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (M o0se Jaw), Senn, 
Weir, Wright.—21. 


In attendance: 
Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the, follow- 


ing officials of the Canadian Wheat Board:— 


Mr. C. Gordon Smith, Ass’t Chief Commissioner; 

Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner; 

Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary ; 

Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller; and 

Mr. C. B. Davidson, Statistician. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting held on May 18 were read and naonied 
Mr. George Mclvor was recalled and further examined. 

Mr. R. C. Findlay was also recalled and examined. 


Mr. C. Gordon smith was called and gave answers to questions regarding the 
poreine: of the quota system of the Board. 


On motion of Mr. Donnelly, the Committee adjourned to meet again on 
Wednesday, May 20, at 11.00 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Howvsr or Commons, Room 368, 


May 19, 1942. | 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.35 a.m. 


The chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CHatrMAN: If the committee will come to order I will ask the secretary 
to read the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings. (Whereupon the clerk read the 
minutes of yesterday’s proceedings, and the same were duly adopted). 

The CHAtRMAN: Gentlemen, when the committee rose last evening Mr. 
Meclvor was on the stand dealing particularly with the agreements that the board 
has with elevator companies for the handling of board wheat. Involved in that 
discussion but not reached at the time of adjournment is the matter of the base 
upon which the spreads between the different grades are paid for by the wheat 
board. I assume the committee desire to clear up those particular items at 
this morning’s session? If that is so, may I invite Mr. Mclvor back, to the 


witness stand. 


Mr. Grorce Mclvor recalled. 


The CHArrMAN: Has anyone further questions to ask Mr. Mclvor with 
respect to the elevator agreements? — 


By Mr. Wright: | 
Q. Before the session closed last evening I was asking Mr. Mclvor to give 


us the adjustments that were made between the various companies and the board 


with regard to the grades on wheat. I think we should pursue that a little further. 
These companies buy the grain from the farmers at a certain grade, and when 
they turn it over to the board the amount they pay does not correspond with 
the amount in the same grade that they turn over to the board. I think we 
should know about that. The farmers are very anxious about this matter of losing 
grades on their wheat, and if they have that definite information it will relieve 
a lot of rumours and a lot of talk that goes on throughout the country with 


regard to this matter. The board have that information, have they not, 


Mr. Mclvor?—A. We have our annual grade adjustments. 

Q. It seems to me that if these elevator companies are allowed to buy wheat 
in as No. 2 wheat and deliver it as No. 1 wheat to the board we should have 
that information?—A. The adjustments of the board will not necessarily give 
the proper picture, because you have a huge quantity of non-board wheat as 


well, and it might distort the picture. 


The CuarrMAN: Is not that particular condition governed by the Canada 


~ Grain Act? 


Mr. Wricut: The producer always has the right to have a sample of his 
grain submitted to the Winnipeg Inspection Department; but in many cases he 
does not do that, and the companies are making grades on wheat delivered, and 
if that information is available I think we ought to have it. Or if they are 
not making grades on wheat I think we should have that information. It would 
set a lot of rumours at rest that are being circulated around the country at the 
present time. I can see no reason why it should not be given if it is available. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Even though it is only a partial picture as Mr. Melvor 
suggests, nevertheless that idea is being circulated and I am sure Mr. Mclvor 
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would not desire it to become general. ‘Therefore, if he would give us ihe. eine 
even partially it would, as Mr. Wright says, be helpful and if it is shown to be 
‘non-existent it would tend to improve the attitude of the farmers towards the 
, grain dealing people generally. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Mclvor, I think you mentioned yesterday the basis of policy pursued 
in making whatever adjustments had to be made in that regard?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. In section 13 there is a clause dealing with that. It says that the adjust- 
ment dates are December 31 and March 31?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you take those dates and the adjustments that were made, and 
the companies they were made with on the 3lst December, 1940, and the 31st 
March, 1941?—A. I do not want the committee to get the impression that we 
are trying to withhold this information. On the other hand, I want to point 
out exactly what you are asking for, because this deals not only with line com- 
panies but producer companies. , 

Q. I know?—A. If you obtain from the wheat board the position of the 
adjustment of wheat board wheat that will not necessarily show the overall grade 
losses or grains in the relationship between the company and the farmer. It 
will show it on the wheat board handlings but it will not show the overall picture. 
I want to point out also that if you were to go into the country and protest 
that company “A” gained grades on the farmers’ wheat you might not be giving © 
the true picture. 

Q. It will give the picture on the wheat board wheat?—A. Mr. Findlay, 
would you come up here for a moment, please. 

Mr. Wricut: That is as far as you can go, on the wheat board wheat. ~ 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Findlay points out that there are still 
very big quantities of 1939 wheat in the country, which further complicates 
the situation. No grade adjustment can be made on that wheat, nor can it 
be made until the wheat is shipped out. ‘ 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. What about the 1988 wheat? Could you give us that picture? What 
Mr. Wright and the rest of us want to know is the system whereby you made 
these adjustments. If you give us the picture for 1938, which is all cleared 
up, that would be helpful? 

Mr. WrieHt: That would be a true picture. 

~The Wrrness: Does the committee want that information? - 
The CHatrrMAN: What is the pleasure of the committee? 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. Is there any reason why we should not have that information?—A. Not 
beyond the reason I have pointed out, namely, that it will give a distorted 
picture as far as the grade adjustments are concerned. pe 

Q. But not so far as the wheat board is concerned?—A. I eee Mr. — 
Chairman, that if you want that information we should give it as: Company 
ATT Company “B”, Company, “C’’,’ and: so on: ) 


By Mr. Graham: 

1: Please explain what you mean by a erade adjustment?—A. When 
the wheat is taken in the country it is graded by the elevator agent, and a— 
report is made to the board on the receipt of this wheat. 
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By Mr. MacKenzie: 
Q. Is that report made oo, ay? Pies. When the wheat is shipped 
out it may be taken in as No. 2 Northern and graded No. 3 Northern, and 


in that case there would be an adjustment and the board would only pay 
_ them for No. 3 Northern wheat. 


E | By Mr. Perley: | 

q Q@. The same thing applies the other way about. I think if you will read 
clauses 12 and 13 to the committee, it may be helpful?—A. Yes. These 
| 
} 
: 
| 
F 


- clauses cover the question of grade adjustments:— 


‘12. The company will deliver to the board at terminal points the 

full amount of bushels for which cash tickets for Class ‘“B” wheat 

_ have been issued, and is responsible for and assumes the risk of grade 
on Class “B” wheat and will deliver to the board at terminal points 

wheat equal to the quantities and the grades for which it has issued 

cash tickets subject only to the next succeeding paragraph. | 


And the next succeeding paragraph reads:— 


13. The company will ship from each country elevator and .deliver 
to the board as nearly as possible the same quantities and grades of 
Class “B” wheat as were received from the producers at such country 
| elevator, and shall not substitute wheat from other shipping points 
j without the consent of the board. The board will accept wheat from 
substitute points when requested, where in the judgment of the board 
it can do so. It is ata agreed that cash settlement . 


and this is the point raised by Mr. Graham: 


. . . of the total of over or under delivery of any ie of this 
street wheat by the company to the board may be made at December 31 
and March 81, with the exception that any unsettled balances shall be 

is settled at the end of the season at the average spreads that have existed 
at Fort William for spot wheat during the crop year ending July 31, 1942. 
The company agrees to deliver to the board as nearly as possible quantities 
for which they have issued producer’s certificates, and. nothing in this 
contract is to be construed as obligating the board to accept any one 
.grade instead.of any other grade, except in reasonable amounts such 
as might be accounted for by loss of grade. Any over delivery or 
under “delivery caused by such substitution of grades shall be subject 
to the cash settlement referred to in this clause. 


The information that has been asked for is for the year 1938. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. Before you go on to ‘give that information, may I say I have not 
thoroughly understood your answer because I could not follow you closely when 
you were reading those clauses. Take a concrete example: suppose an elevator 
company buying for the board purchased 1,000 bushels which is graded as No. 3 
to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. On delivery of that wheat to the board it was found to be No. 29—A. 
Yes? 
| Q. What is the nature of the adjustment that is then made?—A. In the 
first instance, Mr. Diefenbaker, the elevator company is paid for No. 2 Northern 
wheat, the grade they delivered to the board. I think I see the question that 
is in your mind. . 


both sides of the case. 
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Q. I am trying to get information on this mbes ok The tone is this, _ 


that if the elevator company through an act of theirs overgraded the wheat in — 
the country and gave to the board No. 2 Northern wheat, and the spread on 
No. 2 Northern wheat was not as satisfactory from the board’s standpoint as 
the fixed spreads, you can see that the board would lose by the fact that they 
are getting No. 2 Northern instead of No. 3 Northern. ‘ 

Q. Where there is an overgrade?—A. Yes. So actually they are only paid 
in the first instance for what is delivered to the board, whether overgrade or — 
undergrade. And at the end of the year—referring to the year 1938—this 
adjustment is made which requires them to adjust with the board on the average 
spread over the year as between the grades, so that the board will not lose by 
the fact that they have overgraded or undergraded in the country. 

Q. Take a concrete example of a country elevator that purchases from the 


farmer and grades the farmer’s wheat as No. 3 and pays him on that basis: 


it is No. 2 that is actually delivered to the elevator company, and the same 
shipment is carried on, of course, to your direction. Now, does the elevator 
company buying that wheat receive at the end of the year an adjustment for 
the difference between No. 3, the grade they actually took it in as, and No. 2, 
the price it grades?—-A. No. They are paid for No. 2 Northern at the time 
they delivered it. Likewise if they only deliver a No. 4, they would be paid 
for No. 4. 

Q. And later on if it turned out to be No. 2 would there be an adjustment 
made?—-A. No. Taking your illustration of No. 3 Northern taken in at the 
country elevator and reported to the board as being No. 3 Northern; the car is. 
shipped down to Fort William and it grades No. 2 Northern. The elevator 
company is paid for No. 2 Northern because that is what they delivered to the 
board. Likewise they take in in the country elevator No. 3 Northern, and 
when it is graded it is shipped as No. 4: In that event the reverse happens. 

Q. 86 that the position is that if the elevator company buying for the | 
board at the various country points pays the farmer for a lower grade than 
the farmer’s wheat actually grades at when it comes into your possession, the 
elevator company actually gets the advantage?—A. Yes; and likewise if they 
overpay him or pay him for a higher grade, they lose. You have to put up 


By Mr. Wright: ! 

Q. The information I wanted was this: Take one elevator company that 
bought of the 1938 crop 1,000,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern and 1,000,000 
bushels of No. 2 Northern, and 1,000,000 bushels of No. 3 Northern, have you ~ 
any information as to how many million bushels of No. 1 Northern they deliver 
to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how many million bushels of No. 2 Northern they deliver to you? — 
—A. Yes, we have that for the 1938 crop. We will get: that information; if we 
have not. got it here we will wire to Winnipeg and get it. 


By Mr. Senn: . 


Q. In the case Mr. Diefenbaker instanced, where the farmer is paid as 
No. 3 and the board pays for No. 2, is there any adjustment to the farmer?— 
A. No; but if the farmer is not satisfied he can have the samples sent to the 
inspection department at Winnipeg and graded. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. The farmer is anxious to get his wheat into the elevator and the | 

elevator says: “We cannot pay you on No. 2 without grading it,” what 

happens?—A. You have asked me for this information, and we can get. it, for 
you. 


/ 


~ 
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By Mr. Wright: 7 
Q. If the elevator companies know that this information is going to be 
made public at the end of each crop year when the wheat is finally disposed of, 
I think they will have a tendency to grade as closely as possible to the real 
grade?—-A. You are not suggesting that the farmer owned companies are not 
grading properly? 
Q. No. I am suggesting that the grades as a whole will be improved. 
In the case of the farmer-owned companies it does not make so much difference, 
because we get it back anyway. (No response). 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman, do you want the names? 
The Cuamman: No. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 


Q. On the year’s operations is there more overgrading than undergrading?— 
A. I prefer to let the figures speak for themselves. They will show the number 
of bushels of- each grade taken in at the country points, and the number of 
bushels delivered to the board at terminal points. 


By Mr. Graham: aay? | 

Q. How many elevator initial points are there?—-A. Points or elevators? 

Q. Elevators?—A. Over. 5,000. 

Q. And I suppose you recognize that there will inevitably be some over- 
grading and some undergrading?—A. The elevator agent would be a miracle - 
man if he could grade this wheat perfectly. | 

Q. And the system you have described is a method of attempting to maintain 
the board’s position?—A. The system is that the board must be protected. 
If they take in wheat in the country, whatever grade is delivered to the. board 


must be the grade passed by the government inspector. 


Q. The elevator company cannot profit and the producer might lose some- 


thing?—-A. He might lose or gain. I have put the emphasis on the word “ gain”. 


By the Charman: 


ti Q.; The people who are supposed to watch the grading and endeavour to 
keep the grading as close to accuracy as possible are the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. Do the elevator companies keep board wheat and their own wheat 
separated in the elevators?—A. I think it would be physically impossible for 
them to keep it separate, particularly having regard to the conditions we have 
been operating under. . 

Q. In that case I do not think Mr. Wright will get the information he is 
seeking here, because he wants to know what I tried some four or five years 
ago to learn?—A. I think he will; I think he has made quite clear what he wants. 

Q. If the elevator companies take in so much board wheat and so much 
wheat for their own account and all of itis mixed I do not think he can get the 
information he seeks, because there may be undergrading or overgrading?— 
A. The whole thing would not be mixed; and whatever the country elevators 
do with the wheat, that is under the jurisdiction of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners as to grading; and I think the farmers have certain definite rights 
under the Canada Grain Act. 

Q. But to get the true picture you would have to have the intake and the 
out-turn of each elevator company for board account and their own account?— 
A. Dr. Grindley has pointed out something to me that I had forgotten: In 1938 
the board handled 100 per cent of the crop so the figures will represent the 
actual position. 3 . 
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). I remember a few years ago trying to get similar information and got 
it only so far, and was told I could not get it as far as grain in eastern terminal 
elevators was concerned. I was trying to find out how elevator commen were 
benefiting or losing on grades. (No response). 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. In Exhibit “D” to the report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the 
crop year 1939-40 I see an item: “ Adjustments of grades with agents, $19,807.42.” 


re 


Does that represent the net adjustment after debits have been offset against 


eredits?—A. I am going to ask Mr. Findlay to answer that question. 


Mr. Finpiay: The net result of the grade adjustment for that particular 
crop year resulted in a red figure or in a credit to us. The companies lost grades. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. Going back again to the grading in connection with the 1938 crop, is 
there any possibility of the 1936 or 1937 crop being mixed in with it?—A. I 


do not think so in the case of that particular year, because if you remember the 


1937 crop was a failure and practically all wheat was moved out of the country 
elevators before the 1938 crop came on; so that is a very good year to take from 
the standpoint of getting proper information. 

Q. But there is still the possibility of old wheat being mixed in with it in 
terminal elevators?—-A. The position of the elevator companies is that they 
ae had to use every possible bit of bin space available by reason of the con- 

itions. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 


Q. Is the wheat shipped in full carloads?—A. Yes. And they ship it in what 
they call bulkhead cars where they put partitions up; it is not mixed, 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. Coming to Exhibit ‘C” in the report of the Canadian Wheat Board for 


the crop year 1940-41, for the year ending as at July 31, 1941, there is no item: 


“ Adjustment of orades with agents ” that I ean find. 
Mr. Finpuay: In the 1940 crop ‘account? 
Mr. Dimrenpaker: Yes, there is no such item. 


Mr. Finpuay: The reason is that we had tremendously ae country stocks 
and nobody can estimate what the grade loss would be. 


Mr. DierenpAkER: But do not you have to make an adjustment as ‘at 
31st December? 


for. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


-Q. Why is it that it does not appear in this account?—A. Too much wheat 
in the country, Mr. Diefenbaker. All wheat was not shipped out and the 
grade established; it was physically impossible. 


By Mr. Perley: bgt ae 

Q. Then why have that phrase “As at 3lst December” in the contract?— 

A: We did not know what was going to happen when we wrote the contract; 
we did not know that these conditions would arise at the end of the year. 
The Cuarrman: We are trying to clean up the question of the elevator 


agreement and how the basis on which the spreads was arrived at. Can we | 


keep our discussion to that question for the time being? 


Mr. Finpuay: That is provided for in the contract, and very rarely asked 


ie jawed 
fee 
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By Mr. Diefenbaker: ; 
Q. Has there been any adjustment made yet on the basis of the 1940 


‘ crop?—A. Did you mean grade adjustment? 


Q. Yes—A. There have been some adjustments made, Mr. Findlay says, 


of the No. 3 Northern and lower. Those grades were practically cleaned out 


of the elevators. 

Q. But you have no figure as to the amount of the adjustments?—A. Again 
I will ask Mr. Findlay. Probably you had better come to the table, Mr. 
Findlay. 


Mr. Dimrensaxer: What is the amount of the adjustments that have 


been made for the crop year 1940, the year ending 3lst July, 1941? 


Mr. Finpuay: I would not os those figures. 

Mr. Dierenspaker: Who has those figures? 

Mr. Finpitay: We would have them in the office; there is a very con- 
siderable number. 

Mr. DifFEnBAKER: Could you procure a icaastane ee for the committee on 
that matter, too? 

The Shae What crop year? 

Mr. DrerenBaker: 1940. 

Mr. Mclvor: That is going beyond July 31. 

Mr. Finpnay: Yes. 

Mr. Prripy: 1940-41. 

The Cuatrman: Is that covered? 

_ Mr, Wricur: The adjustment would be made subsequent to July, but 
would be on the other crop. 

Mr. Dimrenpaker: Yes, subsequent to July, 1941; but it refers to the 
1940 crop, because as at 31st July, 1941, there had been no adjustments made 
for the reasons given by Mr. MclIvor. 

The Witness: We have not any particular objection to giving it, Mr. 
Chairman, but Mr. Findlay says it is an arduous job to get it out in the 
midst of the crop season. The 1938 crop figures are complete. It is going 
beyond July 31, 1941, and means a considerable amount of work. 

Mr. Dimrenpaker: Mr. Chairman, surely they would have the ledger with 
the amounts paid all the way down, and it would be only a matter of recapitu- 
lation of the various. amounts? 

Mr. Frnpnay: It would involve a very considerable amount of work. 

Mr. Dirrensaker: Even so, this committee should have that information. 

Mr. Grauam: Is this a one-man committee, or may the rest of the members 
hear you? 

Mr. Dierenpaker: I am sorry. Usually I am charged with talking too 
loudly! 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Diefenbaker will repeat his question? 

Mr. DierensBaxker: I asked Mr. Findlay to produce the records showing © 
the adjustments that were made for the 1941 crop. In Exhibit “C” to the 
report on the crop year 1940-41, there is no item for adjustments to grades 


with agents. There being none, I asked the witness whether or not any adjust- 


ments had been made, and Mr. Melvor explained that there had been adjust- 
ments made but it was impossible to know what the total amount would be 
for the year, as there was still a great deal of wheat in the elevators. 
Q. Is that a correct summary, Mr. McIvor?—A. Yes.. 
Mr. DierenBaxer: So I have asked Mr. Findlay to produce the records 
showing the amount actually paid out under that head to date: the adjustment 
of grades for the crop year 1940. 
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The Witness: My colleagues have just drawn my attention to something 
I had overlooked: this will not give a proper picture of the grade adjustments. 
The only adjustment that has been made has been made on grades in some 
cases up to No. 3 Northern. There is yet a lot of wheat! back in the country 
that has to be shipped out and a grade adjustment. made. I do not even know 
how the figures would work out. I am inclined to think they would show that 
the elevator companies have graded higher. However, I think in view of the 
fact that the intormation would not represent the true picture the committee 
should not go beyond the crop year 1938; 1938 answers the question directed | 
by Mr. Wright, because all the wheat was taken in and all shipped out. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You can give us the figures for 1939 because the elevators have been 
cleaned out once, anyway?—A. There are big stocks of 1939 wheat in the 
country. 

@. I do not think the elevators aout want to carry this ad] Wate for 


two years. Surely you made a settlement with them as at 31st March, 1940? 
(No response. ) 


By the Charman: 


Q. Can you make a settlement until the grain is ahinnent om No; you 
cannot make a final settlement until the grain is shipped out. I have explained 
to the committee the difficulties in regard to the matter. I think the 1938 crop 
is a fair answer to the question raised by Mr. Wright; but if you insist on the 
other information. it will, in my view, give you a distorted picture of the 
position. 

Mr. DinrenBaker: Whether the information is or is not to be rendered 
available is a matter for the committee, and I move that the record of the 
amounts paid for the crop years 1939 and 1940 under the head of: “Adjustment 
of grades with agents” be produced. Even though it does not give the full 
picture, as stated by Mr. MclIvor, nevertheless the conclusions to be drawn 
from the information secured will depend upon any explanation that Mr. MelIvor 
may cheose to make after we receive the information. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. Let me add to that: The fact is that most of the elevators are 25,000- 
and 30,000-bushel elevators, and lots of them are handling 200,000 and 300,000 
bushels. Surely that wheat has been shipped out two or three times and adjust- 
ments made on the portion which has been shipped out?—-A. I must apologize 
to the committee. The 1939 crop is shipped out. I was confused with the 
1940 crop. 


Mr. Prrtey: I know one elevator that has loaded out three times. ) 
~The Wrirness: Mr. Chairman, frankly I do not want to see this point 
become a controversial one. I did not know that the 1939 crop had been 


shipped out. I have been told that it has been shipped out. We will get the 
information and give it to the committee. | 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For 1940?—A. No; for the 1938- 39 crop. 
Mr. GraHam: I ie that is sufficient to give us the information we 
require. 
The Wirness: We shall have to get the information from Winnipeg. 


Mr. DIfFENBAKER: I will withdraw the motior.’ I like to see the attitude 
of Mr. MclIvor to-day, because earlier we had quite a lot a difficulty. 4 in getting 
information. 
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The CHarrMan: I think you will agree that any information given by 
officials of the board would have to be sueh as could not be misconstrued or 
misleading in any sense; and some of the information under the present crop 
conditions cannot be given with full import. 


Mr. Pertey: There is no question that a lot of the 1940 crop has been 
shipped out of some of the elevators; some of the elevators have been loaded 
out three or four times. We could have the figures as at 31st March, 1941. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further discussion on the elevator agreement? 
Somebody asked about the basis on which the spreads were made in arriving at 
the initial payment which the board made on the wheat. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Mr. Melvor, if the fact that the Cereals Import Committee were the 
largest buyers of the contract grades, would that set the spreads between those 
grades?—A. I would like to give an outline of how the spreads are fixed. 

Q. By yourselves?—A. Yes, if I may. Then I would like to deal with the 
question raised by you, Mr. Wright, with regard to the protection of spreads 
in the market. 

Q. Yes?—A. As you know, the board are charged with the responsibility 
of paying an initial price for wheat. That initial price is fixed for the new crop 
at 90 cents. It is fixed: basis No. 1 Northern. Then we are further charged 
with the responsibility of fixing the price equivalents or spreads between the 
various grades. That is a very difficult task. We have to try to project our- 
selves twelve months into the future, which is, I might say, an almost impos- 
sible task. We have to keep in mind that certain grades should sell in a certain 
relationship to other grades; but we do our best to fix the spreads as between 
erades, and the schedule of the spreads is on the back of this 1941-42 agree- 
ment. Sometimes in disposing of the wheat the spreads are not in line; they 
might be out either way. We might have fixed them too narrow and might 
have fixed them too wide; it would be a very rare thing if we could get them 
exactly right. 

Dealing with Mr. Wright’s question, the spreads are fixed in the market 
by the demand for one grade of wheat in relation to another grade of wheat. 
If, for example, the spread on No. 2 Northern under the No. 1 Northern was 
3 cents, say, and the Cereals Import Committee decided that the No. 2 
Northern was worth to them 24 cents within No. 1 Northern, the buying | 
of No. 2 Northern on the part of the Cereals Import Committee would prob- 
ably narrow up the spread to 24 cents. 

& 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. Do they buy specific grades when they buy eC Yes; they buy 
grades at the seaboard, and that buying would be reflected in the demand for 
that particular grade. 

@. Are those grades kept separate all the way through to the seaboard? 
—A. Yes. The same applies to No. 3 or No. 4 Northern or any other grade. 
So, in answer to Mr. Wright’s question, the combined buying of the Cereals 
Import Committee, the demand within Canada, and the neutral demand for 
those various erades furnishes the reason for the « ‘fixing of spreads between the 
various grades. It is the reflection or view. It is as if a man went into a store 
to buy a hat and there was a fluctuation in the price of hats, and he thought 


a hat was worth $6 in relation to a $7 hat; that would fix the basis. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. But the man buying 70 per cent of the hats would. fix the price?—A. He 
would have a very big influence on the price of hats. 
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Q. And in the practical result I think the Cereals Tinack Committee do 
set the spread between the contract gradest—-A. They do not altogether; they 
do, plus the other buying. 

Q. But the other buying is so ‘small in comparison with their ee at 
The Cereals Import Committee would take in the form of wheat and flour 
perhaps 180 million bushels per year; the neutrals would take probably 35 million 
bushels; and the domestic market would take 45 million bushels, so there you 
have the relationship. 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. Does not the season and the quantity of different grades available have 
an effect?—-A. The quality of the crop? As far as the Cereals Import Com- 
mittee are concerned, they confine their buying to No. 1 or No. 2 Northern, and 
the reason they do so is that they want to conserve vessel space as much as — 
possible and get the greatest out-turn of flour from the wheat they buy. 


Q. That would make the No. 4 spread very low? 

Mr. Grauam: I recall Mr. Murray stated that he thought there had been 
a mistake in the inclusion of Garnet wheat into the grade system. Have you 
formed an opinion as to that—A. Yes, I agree with Mr. Murray on that. I 
would like to point out, in answer to Mr. Perley’s question, who said that would 
make bot 4 spread very low, that No. 4 sold at a very narrow spread last year. 


By Mr. Perley: : 
@. On account of there being not very much of it. The quality of the 
' crop is very high?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
@. Supply would be a factor as well as demand?—A., Yes. 
Q. But the dominating factor would be the Cereals Import Committee?—A. 
Only in the case of No. 1 and No. 2 Northern. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. But No. 4 would be available for domestic purposes because a lot of 
it is milled domestically?—A. Yes. Our problem in connection with spreads 
is easier if it is a high grade problem. 

The CuarrMan: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. ‘Perley: 

Q. One section gives authority to ie companies to hypothecate the grain? 
meee Yes. 

). That means they would get an advance on the grain and could use that 
money in financing their business?—-A. They pay for the wheat in the country, 
and authority is given to them to hypothecate the grain with the banks i in | order 
to borrow money to pay for it. 

Q. What about the items where the outstanding liability to the agents 
is $145,000,000, referring to exhibit “A” of the wheat board report with respect 
to the crop year 1940-41? Would it make any difference in that regard? 

Mr. Frnpiay: No; it would not make any difference. That is the actual 
amount of money we pay to the agents of the board for the different grades 
of wheat they have in the country. | 

Mr. Pertny: If they can borrow the money at a little better rate from 
the banks, that would help the elevators out. 
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5 per cent for country wheat, except in the case of board wheat where we | 
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Mr. Finpuay: I do not think any of them borrow money at less than 


were able to get the banks to reduce the interest 4 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Perury: Can you give us any Hdtemeion. of how prevalent that system 
is, and the extent to which the elevator companies use that system? 

Mr. Frnpuay: To borrow from the banks? 

-Mr. Preriny: Yes. 

Mr. Finpitay: It used to be a maximum of 80 per cent. Some, whose 
financial statements were very good, might get 85 or 90 per cent; but I 
do not think any would get any more than that. 


Mr. Preritey: But to what extent does that system prevail? 


Mr. Finpuay: I think it is very prevalent. I think any company starting | 
out the year would first employ its own working capital, and from then on 
they have to borrow from the banks. 


Mr. Pertey: In other words, they are using the wheat as soon as they 
get it into the elevator to finance their operations. 


Mr. Finpuay: Yes, to pay the growers. 
The CHamrMAN: The wheat board is protected against any loss in that 


~ regard? 


Mr. Finpiay: Yes, quite. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. With regard to street wheat, the service charge of 4 cents—-—A. The 
service charge is 1 cent. 
~  Q. But with the 12 cents and the commission the maximum is what, 4 cents? 
—A. You are talking about Class “A” or street wheat? 

. Q. Class “A’”’?—A. For Class ‘“‘A” the handling charge to the elevator 
is 13 cents and the service charge is 1 cent, making 23 cents; and the man 
who ships the cars has to pay the freight on dockage and weighing and 
inspection charges. Now, I am told—Mr. Findlay is more expert on this 
matter than I—that as a rule until it gets up to 5 per cent dockage it pays 


a man better to ship a car, but over 5 cents he is ahead by selling at the 
street price. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What about graded storage?—A. The same. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. With regard to the extra amount between 4 cents and 23 cents, do 
they give value for that? Before the board entered into the picture the 
farmer had it down to 22 cents?—-A. No; as a matter of fact, his spread 


- was very much wider on street wheat. 


Q. On the street wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, but on the other?—A. On the other the position is unchanged. 

The CuHarrRMAN: It has always been 1$ cents plus 1 cent per bushel for 
carload lots, as far as I can remember. As to what we ordinarily call “street 
wheat,” that more or less stabilized itself after the time the pools and also 
the wheat board came into the picture. 

The next item is the basis on which the quotas are arranged for the 
delivery of wheat to elevators because of the congestion. There have been 
several points raised in connection with that at different times both in the 
House and in this committee, and perhaps it would be well if we knew exactly 
what basis the board used in establishing the quotas for the delivery of 
wheat at the different elevator points. 
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By Mr. Ross (Souris) : | c 


@. Could Mr. Melvor give us a ‘Hatenent on the basis used in the. 
past, and the basis for this year? 


The Cuarrman: ‘We are concerned with the principle ’on which it will 
operate. 


Mr. Mclvor: 1 am entirely in the hands of the committee. This is an 
important matter. I have a history of the operation of quotas which I can 
read, or I can deal with this year. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. I think it would be well to have the history of it first, and then 
- give us this year?—A. Very well, it will take some little time :— 


The quota system of deliveries was introduced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board on August 1, 1940. The placing of deliveries on a quota basis was 
made necessary by the grain storage situation. We commenced the crop 
year 1940-41 with about 163 million bushels of storage space available in 
country elevators and at the head of the lakes, and a wheat crop of over 
500 million bushels being harvested in the Prairie Provinces on top of 
a carryover of 300 million bushels on July 31, 1940. It was necessary 
to introduce the quota system of deliveries in ‘order to ration available 
storage equitably among approximately 240,000 wheat producers in the 
Prairie Provinces and to make sure that the early-maturing crops in 
Manitoba and parts of southern Saskatchewan and Alberta did. not 
monopolize available storage space at the lakehead. In 1940-41 there 
was no limitation on the total amount of wheat to be marketed in the © 
crop year, and therefore delivery quotas were established solely to spread 
out marketings in an equitable manner in accordance with available 
storage capacity. Delivery quotas were established through the Prairie 
Provinces:on the basis of so many bushels per seeded acre of wheat in — 
1940, and these quotas increased gradually throughout the season from 
an initial general delivery quota of five bushels per acre until all delivery 
points were placed on an “open delivery basis” and the entire marketable 
surplus of the 1940 crop was delivered. 


As the storage situation warranted, increases were made in the no 
delivery quotas but at the same time, quotas were increased at individual 
points wherever’ local storage permited. When quotas at individual 
delivery points were increased above the general quota then in effect, it 
was the practice to discontinue car allotments to these points, thereby 
making cars available only at the points which could not take delivery 
of the general quota then in effect. This policy resulted in quotas being 
rapidly increased at points where local storage was available and at the — 
same time resulted in storage at the lakehead being made available to 
those points where the ceneral quota in effect could not be oa 
delivered. 


The storage situation was materially alleviated by the rapid con- 
struction of temporary annexes at country points, and in the last few 
weeks of the crop year the construction of temporary terminal space at 
Fort William, Port Arthur and other eastern points. 


As a result of the operation of the quota system in 1940- At pee 
additional storage provided during the crop year, a total of 516 million 
bushels of all grains was marketed in the Prairie Provinces during the 
crop year 1940-41. This figure indicates very clearly the use — was 
made of available storage space uaa 1940- 4], ) 


a 
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The following table shows the general delivery quotas in effect during 
1940-41 :— | | 
1940-41 

August 7—5 bushels. 

September 14—8 bushels. 

November 27—10 bushels. 

December 14—12 bushels. 

March 18—15 bushels. 

April 17—20 bushels. 

April 21—Open delivery. 


In addition to the increase in the general quota from time to time; 
quotas at individual points were increased as rapidly as local storage 
conditions permitted. A helpful factor in meeting the storage situation 
in 1940-41 was the sharp increase in wheat exports during the last four 


months of the crop year. Warlier in the season the board had expected 


exports of about 180 million bushels, but during the last few months of 
the crop year the United Kingdom moved unexpected large quantities of 
Canadian wheat overseas, with the result that our exports for the crop 
year 1940-41 reached a total of 230 million bushels. This year-end 
export movement not only eased our storage problem as far as the old 
crop was concerned, but also eased the position on August 1, 1941, just 


_ prior to the marketing of the 1941 wheat crop. 


1941-42 

In an enterprise as large and as complicated as that of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, and especially under wartime conditions, plans must be 
made for each crop months in advance, and all contingencies provided for. 
Plans for handling the 1941 crop engaged the attention of the board and 
the Dominion government as early as December 1940, and almost con- 
tinuous conferences and discussions were held during the ensuing three 
months. At that time it appeared that Canada would have a carryover 
of at least 525 million bushels on July 31, 1941, with a 1941 crop at hand. 
If we were to harvest a crop of 300 million bushels of wheat in 1941, 
Canada had to be in a position to deal with over 800 million bushels of 
wheat in 1941-42. If we were to harvest a crop of 400 million bushels 
we would have to be prepared to deal with over 900 million bushels of 


- wheat; and if the 1940 crop were repeated in 1941, it would have been 


necessary to deal with over 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1941-42. 
We did not know what kind of crop was going to be produced in 1941, 
but we had to make provision for all circumstances which might arise. It 
was out of this situuation the policy for 1941-42 was finally decided. This 
policy called for a limitation of wheat marketings in Canada to 230 
million bushels, which was considered at that time to be a reasonable 
estimate of the amount of Canadian wheat which could be used at home 
and abroad during 1941-42. Thus the limitation of total deliveries in 
Canada, and in the prairie provinces introduced a new factor in regard 
to delivery quotas. It meant that there would have to be seasonal quotas 
to meet local and terminal storage problems, and also a limitation upon 
marketings for the whole crop year. In order to keep marketings in the 
prairie provinces to approximately 223 million bushels (the western share 
of 230 million bushel figure for all of Canada), it was decided that 
deliveries of each grower should be restricted to deliveries from 65 per 
cent of his 1940 wheat crop. According to the policy established for 
1941-42 the producer was in the position of not only having to have his 
deliveries regulated during the crop year as in 1940-41, but also having a 
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limit on the total amount of wheat which he could deliver. This repre- 
sents the essential change in the delivery quota yee as between 1940-41 
and 1941-42. 

As it turned out, the 1941 wheat crop was alamall one—estimated 
at 273 million bushels, as compared with 513 pared bushels in the 
previous year. It was ‘apparent at the beginning of the crop year that 


the marketable surplus in the prairie provinces would be short of the 


deliverable quantity of approximately 223 million bushels, and for this 
reason the board will be able to take all wheat marketed m 1941-42. ; 
On August 1, 1941, available storage in the west was considerably 
smaller than on the same date in the previous year. About 90 million 
bushels of storage space was available at country points and in addition, 
12 million bushels of storage space was available at Fort William and — 
Port Arthur. As a result of the short crop, small marketings of coarse 
grains, fairly good exports and a large domestic demand for all grains, 
delivery quotas were advanced rapidly in the fall of 1941 as shown by 
the following table:— __- 


1941-42 | 
July 21 — 5 bushels (effective August Ist) 
October 7— 8 >. 
October. 16 — 12 7‘ 
November 21 — 15 KS 
December 4 — AIl points on “open delivery basis” 


BY December 4 all points in the three prairie provinces were on 
an “open delivery basis”. From August 1 to date a total of 237 million 
bushels: of all grains have been delivered in the prairie provinces. 

Now, dealing with Mr. Quelch’s question about the basis of 1941- 49 
delivery quotas, the answer is as follows:— 

The plan drafted for 1941-42 was based upon deliveries from 65 per 
cent of each producer’s wheat acreage in 1940. Provision was made for 
adjustment in this acreage for delivery purposes if it were out of line 
in 1940. Producers who had abnormally high acreage in 1940 had these 
acreages adjusted downward, and opportunity was given to producers to 
apply to the board for a review of their acreage for delivery purposes if ° 
that acreage was abnormally low. Provision was also made for dealing 
with producers who had no wheat in 1940. (2) Having established the | 
authorized acreage for the west as a whole and for each producer — 
individually, the board had to draft a plan for per-bushel delivery quotas 
from this acreage. At this point I might add that at the time these plans 
were made we did not know what effects the wheat acreage reduction 
plan would have upon acreage in the west, and consequently we had to 
prepare ourselves for the contingency that 1941 wheat acreage would be 
as large or nearly as large as 1940. 

The quota plan selected for 1941-42 was the result of a great deal 
of work on the part of the board. The board did not wish to have the 
high yielding areas carrying the wheat which would have had to be 
carried on farms if we had had a large crop in 1941. The board felt 
that after a certain yield per acre was harvested, from say seven bushels 
per acre upward, the farm holdback should be shared by all producers. 
With this object in mind, a delivery plan involving both the authorized 
acreage and yields per acre was prepared. Under this plan the per bushel — 
delivery quota of a producer would be based upon his authorized acreage 
and the average yield at his delivery point with a sufficient adjustment to 
prevent total deliveries exceeding 223 million bushels for the west. 


| 
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As a result of the short crop in 1941 this plan was not put into 
operation as it was apparent from the start of the season that a limitation 
of 223 million bushels for the west could not be exceeded out of the 1941 
crop. 


The board has taken advantage of the experience gained in 1941-42 
to give very careful study and consideration to future quota plans. There 
was a weakness in the 1941-42 plan which would have been very difficult 
to handle if the plan had been put into operation. That weakness was 
basing individual producers’ per bushel quotas upon the average yield per 
acre at the delivery point. Frankly, we now feel that the variation in 
individual yields per acre at local points is too wide to permit this basis 
PIE used except in a year when production is extremely uniform through 
the west. : 


For 1942-43 we wish to have a quota plan which is equitable and 
simple, this plan to be used if the marketable surplus of the 1942 crop is 
_larger- than 280 million bushels. Having in mind our experience in 
1941-42 the board will work out its per bushel delivery plan as soon as 
1942 wheat acreage is known and when we have a general knowledge of 
the pattern of the 1942 crop. I may say this, however, that if wheat 
acreage in 1942 is about the same as 1941 the board will probably use 
the simplest possible plan, namely, the advancing of per bushel delivery 
quotas until 280 million bushels are provided for or are delivered. The 
only reason we can see at the moment for utilizing a complicated per 
bushel quota such as that drafted in 1941-42 would be the harvesting of 
a very high average yield per acre in the west. 


I might state that the board has been giving a great deal of con- 
sideration to the acreage structure in the west. We have been doing this 
work with one of the objects being to arrive at a delivery plan which will 
be best suited to the industry in the prairie provinces. The problem is 
not simple. We have high-yielding and low-yielding areas in the west. 
We have great variation in the size of farm units. These are all factors 
which enter into the consideration of a practical quota plan. The board 
recently has prepared a summary of the size of farms in all crop districts 
in the west along with the acreage sown to various crops by size of 
farms. We will be glad to make copies of this report available to 
members of the committee as we think you will find the information 
useful. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Is the 280 million bushels this year all for the west?—A. 280 million 
bushels for the west. 


Q. Who allocates the cars to different points?—A. Well, our car depart- 
ment, Mr. Donnelly. I think that has to come up later and I shall be very 
glad to deal with it then. 


. The Cuairman: It will be the next item inqired into. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If you found in the quotas a competitive point would there be a 
tendency to move the grain from that competitive point?—A. The car problem 
has been highly controversial, particularly in the province of Saskatchewan, 


~and I would like to deal with the whole question when we come to it. 


The Cuarrman: Any further questions on the matter of how the quota 
program is arranged? 
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Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Davidson points out that I have omitted to read two 
paragraphs dealing with quotas and I should like to read them now:— 


In addition, the board will have to take into consideration the 
acreage, production, and probable marketings of feed grains and flaxseed. 
under the 1942-43 program before a definite statement can be made in 
respect to per-bushel wheat quotas in 1942-43. 

Since the committee last met the board had decided that there will 
be no delivery quotas on flaxseed and producers growing flax in 1942 
will be assured of immediate delivery next fall. Arrangements are being 
made by the board to move flaxseed forward as rapidly as it is delivered 
in order to get the 1942 flax crop to the crushers at the earliest possible 
moment, as linseed oil is urgently needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. If there is a good crop of coarse grains that would make a difference? 
There will have to be some provision made when they are encouraging the 
growing of these coarse grains?—A. In regard to the quotas we have a joint 
problem. One is the basis of delivery in relation to the acreage. The other 
deals with the question of elevator space at the points, and naturally we would 
have to consider the crops of coarse grains available to the elevators. 

Q. I think that is important, because they are encouraging the farmer to 
grow the coarse grains and if they cannot take them they will have no return. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. If a man was growing some other crop as well as flaxseed, such as 
wheat or oats, what do you say as to movement?—A. What was the decision 
as to the movement of wheat and flax of Dr. Grindley? 


Mr. Smiru: I think we felt it would have to be considered. Although it ig 
a little difficult now to know what volume there might be, the main thing j is to 
get the flax into the market; and we would have to sousider that and do every- 
thing we could to let the flax grain have preference. If there was a real 
volume, of course, it might be difficult to handle.- We could not find out any . 
‘definite figures as to the volume. | 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


(J. Quite a number of people have seeded it in that way?—-A. We were very 
bothered about it. We will deal with it. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I think a statement should be issued quite soon, because 


they are going to fall down on the acreage the government would like to see - 
seeded to flax. 


Mr. DoveLtas (Weyburn): If I understood Mr. MclIvor correctly, he a 
one of the determining factors in keeping out the quota system last year par- 
ticularly was because they found they had less than 223, 000,000 bushels available 
in the west, and they did not want all the hold-over in the good districts but 
wanted the hold-over spread into the poor districts?—A. Yes. The point is 
that we faced up to the situation. Remember, there is a difference in degree in 
regard to this delivery quota system as compared with last year, because last 
year we were limited to 230,000,000 bushels in the whole of Canada, while this 


year the limitation is 280,000,000 in the west alone. Last year the matter we 


were bothered about was that if there was a surplus over the 230,000,000 
bushels all of it would have to be held in what might be termed the higher , 
holding areas; but there is not the same problem this year because you have a 
bigger range to work in. 
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Q. I want to point out that it was not mandatory upon these people to 
bring in their wheat merely because the quotas were raised in their districts. 
If anybody wanted to hold-over there was nothing to prevent them from doing 
so, because there was plenty of local storage space?—A. Well, actually he 
could hold it within the crop year; there is nothing to prevent him from doing 
that. 


| By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Would it not have been of great assistance to the board if some pro- 
vision had been made to assist farmers to store the grain on their own farms 
and hold it back?—A. Farm storage was permitted. 

@. But if they had been assisted in providing space for the storage on 
their farms instead of these annexes being built, would it not have been better? 
—A. That is a matter of policy? 

Q. What is your private opinion on that?—A. I would not care to express 
an opinion ene way or the other. Any opinion I have with regard to that should 
be expressed to the government, I think. 

Q. Has there been any suggestion of that nature? For instance, you have 
an advisory committee to your board? To what extent do you use them? We 
know what Mr. Murray thought of them, but to what extent do you,use them 
and how far have you accepted any of the suggestions they have made?— 
A. Last year we had frequent dealings with the advisory committee, and the 
meetings are set out in our annual statement. This year we have had three 
meetings with the advisory committee. We value their opinion very highly. 
As a matter of fact, as far as I am aware ne chairman has not. officially 
resigned. 


A Votce: Yes. 


Mr. Mclvor: Then I take that back. I am very sorry to hear that. The 
former. chairman of the advisory committee, gentlemen, is in this room. We 
have had some very good men on that committee. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Have they given you pretty good advice?—A. Yes; and we are always 
ready to take it. 
Q. Have you taken it?—A. If we thought it good, we have taken it. 


-The Cuarrman: Should we not adhere to the matter we are discussing? 
Are there any further questions on this item? 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. I would like to know something with regard to the likelihood of quotas 
on coarse grains this fall?—-A. That will depend entirely on the country storage 
position. I will say to the committee that we shall put quotas on coarse grains 
only if it is absolutely necessary. This is something that cannot be dealt with 
months ahead. We have to deal with the situation when we realize what our 
problem is. 

Q. With the maximum price on coarse grains this fall I know in our 
district there will be heavy deliveries of coarse grains ?—A. I will put it 
this way, Mr. Wright: I have been using the word “priorities”? and I think 
from the standpoint of priority of delivery you may regard No. 1 as being 
flax, because it is an absolute necessity. For No. 2 I would expect you would 
have a greater demand for oats and barley relative to wheat, so in the order 
of priority I will put those three grains from the standpoint of dealing with 
them under the quota system. 
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By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 


Q. They will be moved to save space?—A. Yes, but we may have to put 
on quotas to adjust the storage. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. But that will vary according to the district?—A. Yes, we- will deal 
with districts. ; 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. You have no information yet as to the acreage seeded to flax, coarse 
grains and wheat?—A. No; I have not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For my own information, Mr. Mclvor, what safeguards have you 
to prevent a man from threshing early in the season and delivering this 
year’s crop on last year’s quota? There are districts in Manitoba, for instance, 
that threshed before the Ist August last year. . 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): He will lose 20 cents a bushel if ae does. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to know if anybody got under the line in the wrong crop 
season with this year’s crop? They had delivered all their old crop in July - 
and started threshing again towards the end of July before your new crop 
season started?—-A. Referring to last year? 

Q. Yes—A. It may be. I do not think it is an important point. 

Q. It did not turn out that way when you were able to take all the 
wheat?—A. Yes. We are doing our very best to see that that is not done 
this year, because you have the price complication this year. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. What safeguards have you to prevent a man who has held over last 
year’s crop from marketing some of it as this year’s crop?—A. First, we have 
quite a lot of records dealing with the situation. Second, there is this addi- 
tional safeguard, that if a man held it over and had a big crop, he would 
not be able to deliver it at all. 

» Q. You have a reasonably good record of a man’s last year’s production ?— 
A. Yes. We have put out several statements on that point, and noticed quite 
an impetus in the deliveries afterwards 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. One of the main complaints last year with reference to the quality 
was that so many farmers found the quality was raised a small amount at a 
time, two or three bushels. On the basis of their acreage it allowed them to 
deliver a quantity of wheat just below sufficient to get a car, and a lot of 
these people had to take street prices where normally they had been shipping 
in carload lots?—A. We realize the problem. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Did not you reduce it last year?—A. Last year we did try to meet 
that problem by raising the quotas more than we had done in the previous 
year, but our chief worry is storage. Last year, as I pointed out previously, 
we raised the quotas from 5 to 8 bushels, from 8 to 12 bushels, and from 
12 to 15 bushels; and on December 4 we opened up all the points. The 
previous year the carload lot basis was reduced to 750 bushels to take care 
of the situation Mr. Douglas has raised. 


: (The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. until 11.00 o’clock to-morrow 
morning.) 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


‘Wepnespay, May 20, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Bertrand (Prescott), Cardiff, Clark, 
Cruickshank, Davidson, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Evans, 
Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Graham, Hatfield, Henderson, Leclerc, Léger, Mac- 
-Diarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McGarry, McNevin (Vic- 
toria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins, Perley, Quelch, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross 
(Middlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, 
Wright.—38s. | 


In. attendance: 


Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the following 
officials of the Canadian Wheat Board: 


Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Mr. C. Gordon Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner; 
Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner; 
Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary; 
Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting held on May 19, were read and 
approved. 


Mr. George Mclvor was recalled and further examined. 
Dr. T. W. Grindley, Secretary of the Board, was called and examined. 


Dr. D. A. McGibbon, Board of Grain Commissioners and Chairman of 
the Car Control Board, was called and gave the Committee information 
regarding the allotment of cars for the shipment of the 1939-40 and 1940-41 
crop. 

Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comptroller of the Canadian Wheat Board, was recalled 
and further examined regarding the payment of brokerage charges from the 
Brokerage Pool. 


The Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


At 4.00 p.m., the Committee resumed its sitting. The Chairman, Mr. Ww. Cc: 
Weir, presided. 

Members present: Messrs: Bertrand (Prescott), Diefenbaker, Donnelly, 
Douglas (Weyburn), Evans, Fair, Furniss, Graham, Henderson, Léger, Mc- 
Cuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Perley, Rennie, 
Rheaume, Rickard, Ross rae Senn, Soper, Ward, Weir, Wright.—24. 
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In Siendanie: 

Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, ae the’ same 
officials of the Canadian Wheat Board who were in attendance at the 
morning sitting. / 


Mr. R. C. Findlay continued as the witness. 


Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner of the Wheat Board, was recalled 


and further examined. 


Mr. George MclIvor was also recalled and examined in connection with 
P.C. 1808, P.C. 1802, P.C.-1801 and P.C. 1800. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again at 11.00 a.m. on’ Thursday, 
May 21. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 368, 
May 20, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 
am. The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CuatmrMAN: If the committee will come to order I will ask the secre- 
tary to read the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings. (Whereupon the secretary 
read the minutes of yesterday’s proceedings and the same were duly adopted.) 


The CHatrMAan: Gentlemen, yesterday when Mr. Mclvor was before the 
committee we were discussing the elevator agreements with the wheat board 
for handling the wheat board wheat, and out of that arose a discussion as to 
the manner in which the spreads between the different grades were arrived at. 
- Is there any further discussion with respect to that particular item? Perhaps 
we should immediately recall Mr. MclIvor to the witness stand. 


Mr. Grorce Mclvor, recalled 


The CHAIRMAN: Is chee any further information desired with respect to 
the elevator agreements and the spreads between grades? 


~ By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. I believe Mr. Wright wanted some information from you, Mr. McIvor? 
—A. Yes. We have asked Winnipeg for that information, and it should be here 
to-morrow morning. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. There are several places in the record of the proceedings where you 
have agreed to get certain information for us. For instance, at page 87 of No. 
3 I asked for the amount of purchases in the months of March and April?— 
A. That comes-under the discussion of Order in Council No. 18038, to which we 
shall come. 

The CHairMAN: Can we Ee tres to the next item, namely, the basis upon 
which the wheat quota deliveries were arranged? 

Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Chairman, there is a book entitled: “A Survey of Farm 
Acreages in the Prairie Provinces,” before you. With the permission of the 
committee and yourself I would like to ask Dr. Grindley to deal with that 
subject briefly. . 

The CuairMan: Is that satisfactory to the committee? (Agreed). 

Mr. DierenBAker: If Mr. Findlay wants to get away to-day would it not 
be better to call him so that he can be allowed to go? 

The CHarRMAN: I think you might have some questions to ask him later in 
the day. 

Mr. Pertey: We may not be sitting this afternoon. 

The CHaAarRMAN: What is the pleasure of the committee in that respect? 
Are there any questions you particularly desire to direct to Mr. Findlay? 

Perhaps we had better proceed with Dr. Grindley who, is I may say, the 
secretary of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


os 
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Dr. GRINDLEY: The: is an cipladenen As the reason n why this report 1 was | 


- prepared by Mr. Davidson:— 


This report is intended to show in an pecunete manner the elutes : 


importance of each size of farm unit in each crop district in the west 
and the 1941 average utilization of farms of various sizes. Incident- 
ally we are frequently asked the questions:— 

(1) How important are small farms or large farms in Aes west? 


(2) How do cropping practices vary from district to district and by size. 


of farm units? 
These questions are answered in detail in the report. 


The report also shows the varying importance of wheat by areas. 


For instance, in crop district 4B of Saskatchewan, wheat acreage was 
from 48 per cent to 69 per cent of the cultivated acreage depending 
upon the size of the farm unit. In crop district 5B wheat acreage was 
from 25 per cent to 32 per cent of the cultivated acreage in the same 
basis. Incidentally in Crop District 4B, 11 per cent of the farm units 
were of 160 acres or less while in Crop District 5B, 44 per cent of farm 
units were 160 acres or less. 


We now have definite information in respect to cropping practices | 
in each area on the prairies and at each delivery point. This informa- — 
tion will all be taken into consideration in connection with delivery ~ 


quotas in 1942-43. This report will serve as a starting point in regard 
to delivery quotas in the new crop year. 
If the quota system and acreage control for marketing is continued 


we must examine all plans in the light of the way in which they will 


fit into the different areas in the west. For instance, we were worried 
somewhat last year in regard to the effect of our quotas upon the 160 
acre farm and the need of the small farmer for a minimum cash rey- 


enue. We found however that relative to larger farms the quarter — 


section man actually fared better. 
We will continue to study the acreage structure ‘in the west. in 


order to continually check and re-check the effects of Board policies — 


upon various areas and different sizes of farms. Only in this way will 


we finally reach the soundest possible plans for the future. A study of 


this report shows the diverse conditions to be found in the west and 


the difficulties that must be overcome to find a satisfactory plan which 7 


will work in all areas and on all sizes of farms. 


By Mr. Perley: | 
Q. Dr. Grindley, are there more 320-acre farms than any other size?— 


A. I think the average farm falls something over 320 ACTES ; there are more half- _ 


section farms. 


Q. Then they go to what, three-quarter sections, and sections-and-one- 


quarter?—-A. That varies with the province. 
Q. In the province of Saskatchewan?—A. Yes, in Saskatchewan that is so. 
(oe hon. Memper: Are there more 160-acre farms in Alberta?—A. That is 
rl 
: By Mr. Senn: 
Q. In the committee on Land Settlement the question arose as to the size 
of the most economic unit. Have you any statement or opinion to offer in that 
respect?—A. I am afraid that is a little out of our line, Mr. Senn. ~ 


By the Chairman: 
A) What are the comparative sizes of farms between the three western 


provinces? What is the highest percentage of farm acreage in Manitoba, Sas- 


katchewan and Alberta? Has Saskatchewan larger farms than Manitoba?— 


| 
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A. Yes, that is shown on pages 4, 5 and 6 of the survey. Saskatchewan has 
larger farms than the other provinces, and has more of the larger farms. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. I suppose in the more or less cereal-producing districts he are larger 
farm units?—A. Yes. | 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Could you state to the committee in a general way how you started 
to apply your quota for deliveries last year? 
Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Chairman, that was all covered in oietaedag S evidence, 
unless there are some further questions to be asked. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Please tell us, Dr. Grindley, what were the other sugestions with regard 
to the quotas; first of all, do you remember how they started out?—A. The only 
other suggestion apart from a quota based on the seeded acreage of 1940 that 
I can remember was based on the farm or on the quarter-section, both of which 
we found to be quite impracticable. 

Q. Who suggested those?—A. I am not sure exactly where the suggestions 
came from; they were fairly general. 

Q. So much a quarter-section?—-A. So many bushels per quarter-section. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q: Regardless _ of cultivated acreage?—A. Yes, regardless of cultivated 


“acreage. » 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. I believe you said, Dr. Grindley, in the course of your statement a few 
moments ago that they were afraid at first that the system might work a hard- 
ship on the quarter-section farmer, but found that 1t worked out quite advantage- 


_ ously to him. Would you elaborate on that, please?—A. I do not think much 


can be added to that except to say that on an average basis the small farm has 


. usually a higher cultivated acreage and usually a higher proportion of the grain 


crops, and therefore gets a higher quota. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. A smaller farm is more liable to be a mixed farm, and will use grain 
thereon— A. Yes, he has that advantage that he does not have to market such 
a high proportion of his crops. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. I suppose the farmers who are adjacent to the elevators have the advan- 
tage over those who are not? For instance, you may be in the second quota and 
a number of cars may be stationed at a town, so many cars to each elevator. 
Word goes out that there is more space available and the farmers who are adjacent 
are handier and can get trucks and fill up the space, while some farmers who 
are situated farther away cannot get their grain in and are not able to deliver 
their quota. It works a hardship against certain farmers?—A. That is one 
of the real reasons why the quota system was necessary, and in increasing quotas 
at a point we try to make sure that the space is sufficient to take in the full 
quota of all the acreage, not only those near the towns. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
Q. When you increase the quota it is based. on the available storage space 
at that pomt?—A. Yes, for local points. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I understand the pools made a suggestion as to hoe the aietas should be 
arranged?—A. I think the suggestion came from two of. the pools that it 
should be based on so many bushels per farm. 

Q. Irrespective of the size of the farm?—A. Yes, and that brought out 
the qualification that put it down to the quarter- -section basis; but either one 
of those systems, it seems to us, would tend to increase the wheat acreage, 
would be an encouragement to increase the wheat acreage, especially in the 
mixed farming areas. 

Q. Would there be any more difficulty in handling it?—A. Yes, there would 
be more difficulty in handling it, too; the acreage basis is by far the simplest. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. You say you think it would have been impossible to have fixed the 
maximum delivery for the first quarter-section at say 1,000 bushels and to have 
reduced the amount from each of the succeeding quarter-sections?—A. Yes, 
that would have led to splitting up the farms, I think. In all those quota 
systems based on the farm you have to take in account also that there is a 
large transfer of farms each year. We find that about 1/5th or 1/6th of the 
total number of farms changes hands each year, and that causes difficulty. 

Q. That has been got around by the Prairie Farm Assistance Branch, by 
insisting on paying on the basis of the previous unit. Any splitting of farms 
was not recognized by the administration?—A. We still have difficulty in that 
regard, and I think the Prairie Farm Assistance Branch have, too. 

@. Would that be the only difficulty in connection with the scheme I have 
suggested ?—A. I cannot think of any others offhand. , 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. Would not the farm basis quota result in very great inequalities? For 
example, one man’s farm might have only 25 acres of wheat and the other 
man’s farm might have 75 acres of wheat. I think the unit basis" is more 
equal?—-A. I am assuming that Mr. Douglas would take into account the record 
of yield on the farm over some period of years. That, by the way, was another 
of the faults in the system, because we had no such record and it was almost 
impossible to secure a record because of the continual transfer of farms from 
one owner to another. i 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. What I had in mind was that the man with only 100 acres under 
cultivation in 1940 is allowed to deliver a quota for only 65 acres, and in many 
cases it was found that the quotas were low and the amount of wheat he could 
sell was so small that he could not meet his obligations, whereas the man with 
1,000 acres even on his first quota would be unable to meet his pressing obliga- 
tions at the time. There was some suggestion that a fairly large maximum 
_ should be set, 750 or 1,000 acres for the first quarter, and then a graded amount 
for the other quarters, getting smaller as each additional quarter was added. 
So far we have never had any satisfactory explanation as to why that would 
not be feasible. I recognize the difficulty you mention with respect to splitting 
farms, but that question was dealt with by the Prairie Farm Assistance Branch | 
and was dealt with by the administration. It was a hardship in the case of 
a man with 65 acres on a 5-bushel quota?—A. Well, I do think that Mr. 
Davidson, who prepared this memorandum, is quite right when he says that 
the small farmer was favoured rather than otherwise relatively to the larger 
farmer under the quota system because the farms would certainly have been 
split up if we had allowed a larger quota for the first quarter-section. I do 
not know what we could have done to control it. We would never know 
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r | 
whether it was a legitimate split-up or whether it was being done just for the 
purpose of getting around the quota system. 

Q. Is it not true as to Saskatchéwan that you have had ever since 1939 a 
record of the number of acreages a man had sown to wheat and coarse grains, 
and the number of acres in summer-fallow, and the total acreage provided under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you knew what the farm units were and could recognize only the 
farm units in existence the previous year?—A. I think that would work some 
hardship on the farm that had to be split up for estate purposes or other 
reasons. It seems to me that the acreage system is so much simpler that 
it certainly recommended itself to us. I do not deny that it is not without some 
local difficulties. 


The CuatrMAn: The chief difficulty was got over after it had been in opera- 
tion for one year? 

The Witness: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): The only reason a was got over was that this 
year the top was taken off, but had it been necessary to stay at a low quota of 
5 or 7 bushels the small farmer would have had considerable hardship. | 

Mr. Donneuy: I do not think, generally speaking, throughout the country, 


_the small farmer is any more legislated against than the big farmer. The big 


farmer pays the same percentage of his cost and he has more costs and he has 
more to sell. He is not in the same position as the small farmer. 


Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): His cost is on the basis of a diminishing return. 


Mr. Donnetiy: I do not see why he is not in the same position as the big 
farmer. 


Mr. Wricut: The small farmer has a big family to keep and the big farmer 
has to keep a family too but he has a bigger acreage with which to do that. 


Mr. Donnetuy: And he has bigger taxes. 


Mr. Wricut: They have not the same expenses, but the small farmer has 
his family to keep. I know that in my own district we have a tremendous 
number of small farmers who have been moved from southern Saskatchewan up 
there on quarter sections of land and they have only got 30 or 40 or 60 acres 
under cultivation—probably 20 acres in wheat—and they have a family to keep. 
In the fall of the year there is a quota of 5 bushels to the acre and. they have 


probably 20 acres of wheat. There are 100 bushels of wheat to deliver and that 


does not begin to buy clothes for the family for the winter. 
Mr. Donnetiy: The man who only raises 40 acres of wheat is not a wheat 


raiser any more than the man with one apple tree has an orchard. 


Mr. Wricut: Nevertheless, he has to live from the income... 

Mr. Donnetuy: He should be feeding things on his farm; he should be 
going into mixed farming. That’ is the only way he could make a living. 

Mr. Wricut: That is all right if he has the stock to raise, but if he has not 
got that he has to depend on what he sells from his farm, and that is the position 
those people are in. 

The Wirness: I think it could also be said that on the small faves the 
average yield tends to be higher and therefore he benefits in that way from the 
acreage basis. 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, but if he cannot deliver it he cannot benefit. 

The Wirness: So far he has not suffered. 

Mr. WrieHT: No, but he will suffer this year if there is a good yield and 
there is a quota. He did not suffer last year because he was able to deliver it 
all, but when the point comes where he cannot deliver it why he is going to 
suffer because he has to pay for threshing on it all and yet he is only able to 
deliver 5 bushels to the acre on a 40-acre crop. 
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Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): All your argument proves is that he did not 
suffer because of a freak of nature, not because of the quota system, 
The Witness: Yes, my statement was in the past tense. 


Mr. Douctas (Weyburn): The application of the quota system, had you 
had to apply it without taking the lid off as you did, the man with the high yield 
would have been no better off; he would have had to keep that against the ies 
on his farm. 7 


The Wirness: We had plans to graduate the quota upward with the. vied: 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. You had those plans?—A. Yes. 
Q. And will they be put into effect this year if there is a quota system?— 
A. I do not know on what basis, but we are studying that problem now. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. Did you have plans last year to do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would that operate? For instance, a man has 65 per cent of the 
‘previous year’s acreage; that quota would not be applicable over ‘the whole 
community, it would depend on the actual acreage for that community, would 
it?—A. On the average yield at the delivery point. As Mr. Mclvor explained 
to you yesterday, we recognized the fault of this system after we saw the 
variation in the average yield among the farms at the shipping point. 

Q. The plan is to alter that slightly?—A. We are trying to find a way 
around the difficulty. 

Q. There is no plan formulated yet?—A. No. 

Q. The plan may work out with observation of the storage space available 
at the delivery point. The quota may be different in various districts because 
of the yield in those various districts?—A. That is the plan, yes. 

Q. The difficulty would be that if you have two different sizes of farms, | 
one might have a quota of 9 bushels and another might have a quota of 7 bushels, 
and the two farmers on either side of the border line might. have the same crop 
and one might happen to be in one district and one in another district and there 
would be different quotas?—A. Yes, that would be possible. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: You cannot legislate for each individual farm. 
The Witness: No, it is difficult. 


By Mr. Evans: 


4 


Q. Did you experience the same trouble as the P.F.A.A. in establishing a ‘) 


farm unit, in taking advantage of the quota or of the P.F.A.A.?-—A. That is one 
of the advantages in using the acreage basis; it does not matter. whether your 
acreage is tied up in one unit or three, they do not eet any advantage out of the - 
delivery quota for being so divided. 

Q. Did you have difficulty in splitting up the units and establishing different 
quotas?—-A. No, not under the system we have used. 

Mr. Senn: It would not make any difference. 

Mr. Evans: They had that pi under the P.F.A.A., and I wondered 
if it reacted under your system. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. There is no incentive to split up the farm units?—A. No. 
@. There is under the P.F.A.A.?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: | 
Q. Generally speaking, over western Canada the size of the farm is dictated 


by the moisture conditions; that is in the more rainy districts you find the small 


farmer on a small unit?—A. Yes, generally. 
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P Q. And in the drier district the unit is larger because the yield is more 
uncertain and there may be a larger unit working in order to produce over a 
number of years a larger income?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true, therefore, that because that small farm, generally speaking, 

is very certain of rainfall and production, that that is the one farmer who can 
come out of wheat production and go into live stock production more easily than . 
in the southern districts where the rainfall is light and less certain?—-A. I think 
that is a common belief. 

Q. Is it not necessary in establishing a quota system to keep in mind the 
uncertainty of the districts where the wheat, generally speaking, must be grown 
because of weather conditions; is it not only fair to keep in mind the uncertainty 
with which those larger farmers are faced in the matter of production year by 
year?—A. Yes, that is one of the things that we certainly have to keep in mind. 

Q. The board does intend to keep that in mind?—A. Yes. 

@. The whole purpose, of course, of the quota system was to equitably 
distribute what was proposed to be taken over the whole of the three prairie 
provinces?—A. Yes. 

@. And I think if I recall correctly there are about 340,000 farms in western 
Canada?—A. There are that many farmers, but there are not that many 
marketing wheat; we have only about, I think it is, 225,000 farmers. 

Q. Growing wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And obviously you must keep that in mind in establishing quota 
systems whether based on acreage or bushelage?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr.Perley>.: : 
Q. Is that in the three prairie provinces?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know how many there are in Sackatchewan? There are more 
there are there not?—A. I have not the data, split up among the provinces. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Is not there another factor determining the size of farms, and that is 
the districts in which it is possible to carry on mechanized farming: and in the 
districts in which it is not possible profitably to do so is not that a fact in 
determining the advantage of small farms?—A. Yes, the soil and the climatic 
conditions determine that fairly well. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. Did you have much objection from the farmers to this quota?—A. No, 
I think we have had far more compliments than complaints. 
Q. Generally speaking, do you not find that the farmers react to this and 
think it is a good thing?—A. Yes, that is true. , 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. In lifting the quota or raising the quota, say, at certain points last fall 
I can recall that on the C.N.R. there was lots of space but on the C.P.R.-east of 
Regina it was found that practically all the elevators were full and other dis- 
tricts south were getting cars when the quota was being lifted. How do you 
deal with that distribution of cars?—A. I think that comes up under the next 
question. That is a problem which does arise Wad the quota system, the two 
have to be worked together. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. Taking this 280,000,000 bushels that should come from the producer if 
they produced an average of 14 bushels an acre, they may not be able to deliver 
that 14 bushels in some districts and in other districts they may be able to 
deliver over that. That is just following up Mr. Graham’s statement. Is that 
possible?—A. It is our hope that we would be able to graduate the delivery 
sete with the yield. 
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Q. You would not say that every man growing wheat who can produce — 
14 bushels would not be sure of delivering at least that much wheat?—A. No, I 
think that figure would be lower than 14 bushels. — 

Q. For what reason?—A. I am not sure, but I think the figure that Mr. 
Melvor gave yesterday was that we would go up to about 7 bushels, certainly. 

Q. That is in the first quota. I am talking about his guaranteed quota of 
delivery for the season. A man is going to plant his wheat this spring and he 
should have some assurance of at least how much he can deliver. I am not 
talking about the first quota?—A. That depends upon whether there is to be 
a restricted quota or not. If there is not a restrictive quota, if the acreage is. 
low enough and if the average yield is obtained— — 

Q. Let us say for the sake of argument that there are 20,000,000 acres of 
wheat seeded in the country this year and we have agreed to accept 280,000,000 
bushels of wheat, that gives us 14 bushels per acre. Now, on that basis is a 
farmer sure of delivering 14 bushels if he grows that. much? | 

The CHarrMAN: Do you mean is every farmer sure? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Yes, if he grows that much wheat. 


The Witness: It is apparent that if you get an average yield on 20, 000,000 
you would not have a restrictive quota. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 

Q. I am suggesting a supposition, that we have a big crop this year. Now, 
will one farmer be allowed to deliver, say, 16 or 18 bushels and another 
man be cut down to 14 bushels—supposing there is a big crop that averages 
around 20 bushels to the acre?—A. I think Mr. MclIvor explained that yester- 
day in his statement when he said— — 

Q. I do not think he did. I followed him and I do not think he touched. 
this angle of it. ; 

Mr. Donnetty: Is it not possible that there might be a large section that~™ 
would have a big yield and a large section that would only have 5 or 6 bushels 
to the acre and that other parts might be delivering 16 bushels? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I am supposing that on 20,000,000 acres we produce 
350 or 400 million bushels of wheat; if we did that would every farmer who 
produced 14 bushels of wheat be allowed to deliver that? 

Mr. DonnEtuy: Yes. , 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I am not so sure whether after this discussion he 
would be able to do it. 

Mr. Wricut: And the farmer who produces over the 14 bushels per acre 
would be kept to it. That would not work out fairly for the good crop districts. 
You would not be able to deliver a percentage of ‘what you had grown. : 


Mr. Ross (Souris): That is not a special privilege in any good farming 
district. On good land such as you operate, suppose you had 500 acres as your 
basis for 1940 and you thought that under ordinary conditions, if you produced 
a crop at all, you would produce 25 bushels to the acre, then you would not 
seed your whole quota of acreage. If I am operating 500 acres of wheat in 
1940 and I feel I can grow 25 bushels I will probably cut my wheat a 
in 1942 and still be able to deliver on that quota. 


The Witness: I think the point was answered yesterday by Mr. eleor 
when he said, “for 1942-1943 we wish to have a quota plan which is equitable 
and simple, this plan to be used if the marketable surplus of the 1942 crop is 
larger than 280 000,000 bushels. Having in mind our experience in 1941-1942 
the board will work out its per bushel delivery plan as soon as. 1942 wheat 
acreage is known and then we have a general knowledge of the pattern of the 
1942 crop.” When you take a figure of 14 bushels you take it having in mind - 
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a certain acreage and a certain distribution of the average yields; but we have 
not got that information in advance and we have to wait until we have it before 
we decide on the plan. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I am basing my statement on the supposition that we 
have 20,000,000 acres this year. 

The Wirness: That is not known yet. 

Mr. Ross (Souris) : Supposing it to be true, would that be a fair basis 
to develop it on? 

The Witness: We have to determine before we can say that a farmer can 
deliver 14 bushels—we have to know how many acres there are in the 5-bushel 
yield or the 3-bushel yield. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I think that is why that quota should have been 
announced to the public before seeding. 

Hon. Mr. MacKin‘non: You cannot do it. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): If you do not do it that plan is not very effective, 
because as I say this man with his 500 basis for 1940, if he was not sure you 
were going to work this quota he would seed all he was allowed to; if you had 
this quota system announced in the spring it would help out the government 


in their desire to have more coarse grains produced and that man would reduce 


his wheat acreage all he could, realizing that he had better land than his neigh- 
bours. He would produce what he felt he could deliver on, and that scheme 
would be much more satisfactory. Had they known that, your wishes would 
have been gratified in the changing over to coarse grains. 


Hon. Mr. MacKrnnon: I appreciate that, but the weather conditions have 
such an enermous effect. 


The Witness: I think you are quite right, Mr. Ross, if the quota scheme 
could be given in advance it would be an adyantage, but it cannot be done, 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Even if it cannot be done now, if you inject some new 
scheme it will probably have this other effect next spring that those people are 
not going to take any chance again, and there will be a handicap in the follow- 
ing season. 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yes. 


Mr. Queucu: I think that the quota system as established by the wheat 
board has been one of the most satisfactory features of the whole agricultural 
program. I have had no complaints, and I hope they will continue the whole 
system as in the past. As far as a quota system is concerned, I don’t see how 
you could’ establish a quota system and deal satisfactorily with a unit that — 
is uneconomic. The quarter section farmer will have to depend upon stock. I 
do not think we should lay over- emphasis on that small farmer, because he is 
not a grain farmer. 


Mr. McNevin: If, in the experience of the board, the system has been 
satisfactory, I do not think we are adding anything to the work of the com- 
mittee continuing this discussion. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): You have not got the point. We are not 
objecting to the acreage system, we are discussing the new feature it is pro- 
posed to add, that we shall not only compute onthe basis of previous acreage 
but also there shall be another cale ulation in addition based on the yield for 
this particular year. 


The Wirnezss: It is only in the event of a restrictive quota, fe it was 
planned for last year, as Mr. MclIvor said, and we found after working with 


it that it would not have been possible to make it applicable on the basis we 


planned. All we plan to do for 1942-1943 is to try to improve on the method 
we had worked out for 1941-1942. 
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Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): If you find it is not equitable it will not be 
applied and, as you found last year, you will. empl leave ib on a oye: 
acreage basis. 

The Wrrness: Yes. I do not think we would do anything if it is not 
equitable. : : 

The CuarrmMan: The only time when anything of that nature arises would 
be in the event of having a crop that is substantially over 280,000,000 bushels 
to be delivered; if it is less than that there is no difficulty. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Wricut: I think the quota system is the only system if we have a 
reasonable crop. I agree that you have to allow some percentage on yield. 
I think yield should be taken into consideration as well as acreage in arriving 
at, the quota, and I am wondering if it would not be possible if you accepted, 
say, 7 bushels on your first quota that then when the.man registers the total 
amount of wheat he has for sale and when he applies for his quota book he 
knows the total amount that he has to deliver 

The Witness: No, I do not think that is in the book. 

Mr. Wricut: It would be possible to put that in the book. oe 

The Wirness: You could arrive at it- by multiplying his seeded acreage 
by his average yield. 

Mr. Wrigut: When you are issuing the book that could be stated in the 
book, that when the man obtained his book in the fall he knows what he has 
threshed and he knows what his yield is likely to be, the number of bushels 
of wheat he is likely to have to deliver in his crop that year. 

The CHarrMan: In most cases he has not threshed. 

Mr. Wricut: He can estimate it pretty closely then. When he has applied 
for his book he knows what his crop.is going to be, and supposing your first quota 
was 7 bushels to the acre, then any deliveries made after that could be taken on a 
percentage basis on the amount he had to deliver. If he had room for so many 
bushels of wheat each man would be able to deliver 5 per cent:of what he had 
remaining or 10 per cent, depending on the amount wanted. Would a quota system 
not be workable on that basis? | 

The Witness: ‘There are a great many variations of the present system that 
could be worked. We are trying to use all the information we can get to make the 
system fair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, are there any other questions you wish 
to ask this witness: 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Dr. Grindley, if you found that fee had been considerable increase in 
the seeding of coarse grains this year and there is a good season you may have to 
arrange a quota for the coarse grain; and would that not affect your wheat quota? 
—A. Yes 

Q. Tt will all depend upon space, to a certain degree, that is available to take © 
it in?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. Have you given any consideration to the coarse grain quotaee al The 
only consideration we have given to it is that we have decided that we will not put 
it into effect unless we absolutely have to. 

Q. I have another point with regard to the allotment of cars— 

_ The Cuarrman: Can we let that go and come to the next item and discuss 
the whole thing and let Dr. Grindley leave the stand? Could we proceed with the 
next item. Thank you Dr. Grindley. You may retire. | 

In regard to the distribution of cars to elevator companies, Mr. Mcelvor will 
give you a general statement of the policy that has been pursued. — : 
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Mr. MclIvor, recalled. 
. The WITNEss:! 


In 1940-41, the distribution of cars at each elevator point was made by 
the car control ‘committee, headed by Dr. MacGibbon, on the basis of the 
permanent storage space at the point according to the ‘December, 1939 list 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. . A 30-car cycle was used in the 
allocations and out-of-turn cars were provided for the mill shipments and 
shipments to Duluth. The argument for the use of such a basis in that 
year was that storage space was the limiting factor in deliveries and the car . 
allotment system had to be adapted to make the most effective use of 
storage in the farmers’ interest. The Canadian Wheat Board decided 
which elevator points should get cars and how many — this board control 
was necessary to make the quota system effective. If it had been left open 
to the railway companies, competing for business, certainly space would not 
have been so fully utilized. The situation in 1940-41 was that, the 
Canadian Wheat Board decided how many cars were placed at an elevator 
point; then the car control committee regulated the division of the cars 
among the elevators at the point. 


In the 1941-42 crop season it was necessary for the board, due to the limita- 
tion of deliveries and the changed system of deliveries to take over the allocation 
of cars not only to the points but to the elevators, and on the 31st July, 1941, we 
issued a statement which says:— 


After careful consideration the board has decided that no definite 
decision on the system of car distribution can be arrived at until the size 
of the crop is more definitely known. Meantime, it is the intention of the 
board to continue the system instituted by the car control committee, 
presently in effect. 

_ It is pointed out in this connection that there is a considerable number 
of stations at which companies are ahead or behind on their proper share of 
cars on the thirty-car cycle. 

This condition has occurred as a result of cars being authorized for 
various purposes, such as the movement of out-of-condition wheat, to per- 
mit elevator repairs, or for the movement of low grades, etc. It is hoped 
that by continuing the present car cycle temporarily after July 31st that 

these differences will be adjusted. 

There are some elevators which were not operated last year, conse- 
quently they were not included in the car cycle. If these are to be operated 
this year companies should advise the board in order that such elevators 
may be included in the cycle after August Ist. 


Then on the 7th October, 1941, the board issued this statement:— 


Effective Tuesday, October 7th, the allocation of cars will be made 
by the railways and in accordance with the terms of the Canada Grain 
Act. Elevator companies or individuals requiring cars for the shipment 
of wheat must apply to the railways who will be responsible for distribu- 
tion. Pursuant to this decision the board has instructed the railways 
to give preference to shipping points where space 1s now required, or 
may be required in future, to permit the delivery of the established 
general quotas. 

The board has made a thorough examination of the whole problem 
of car supply for the crop year 1941-42, and is of the opinion that the 
usual method of effecting distribution of cars will meet the situation dur- 
ing the present crop year. The thirty-car cycle was introduced in 
1940-41 to meet the car supply problem in the face of limited available 
storage capacity and a crop estimated at 525 million bushels. It was_ 
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an emergency measure. The board believes there has been sufficient 
change in the situation this year, particularly as a result of a much 
smaller crop, to permit return to the usual method of car distribution 
in western Canada. ) 
This decision applies for the balance of the crop year 1941- 42, only, 
and will be reviewed before a policy in respect to the 1942 crop is decided 
upon. 
Since the quota system for regulating deliveries was adopted over a 
year ago, the board has consistently followed the policy of seeing that _ 
shipping points were given preferred treatment where producers were 
unable to deliver the general quota as established from time to time. 
This policy was absolutely necessary last year and is necessary this year, 
in order that all wheat producers may at the earliest possible moment 
have the opportunity of delivering wheat up to the extent of the general 
quota in effect. Within this general policy the board will continue to 
* meet special conditions which may arise as a result of such factors as 
the necessity of finding storage space and cars to move out-of-condition 
wheat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

@. Give us the names of the car control committee?—A. Dr. MacGibbon 
was the chairman of the committee and he is here. I prefer that you ask him 
that question. ; : 

Dr. MacGisson: I think I have all the names here. 

Mr. Donneti’y: Who appoints them? 

Dr. MacGrpsnon: They are elected to represent each interest. 

Mr. DonneLLy: By whom? 

Dr. MacGrepon: In certain cases the line elevators and other interests 
nominate their own candidates. The names are as follows:— 


Dr. D. A. MacGrppon...... Board of Grain Commissioners 
Mr. G. W. P. Heffelfinger... Line Elevators. 

Mr; W, A. Bremer... ). 005 _. United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Mr. D. A-Kane.. .. +. ..:../The Wheat: Pools. 

Mr, A. Yates........ .. .. The Canadian: Wheat Board. 
Mr. H. C. Taylor... ....... Canadian Pacific Rly. Co. 
Mr. W. C. Owens... .. .. ..Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. C. C. Head.. .. .. .. .. Lake Steamships. 

Mr. W. A. Hastings... .. .. Millers. 

Mr. W. McG. Rait.. .. .. .. Line Elevators. 

Mr. F. N. McLaren.. .. ..Saskatchewan Pool. 


Mr. DonneLLY: How many in all? 

Dr. MacGrspon: Eleven members in all. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Is that committee still functioning? 
Dr. MacGrsson: No. : 

Mr. Donnetuy: It went out of action when? 

Dr. MacGisson: A year ago, or July 1941, I should say. 
Mr. Donnetiy: Who 1s doing the work now, the wheat board itself? 
Dr. MacGipspon: Yes. 

Mr. Donnetuy: The wheat board itself does that work? 


Dr. MacGisspon: Perhaps I should explain, as read by Mr. Meclvor, that 
with the disappearance of the emergency condition the distribution of cars is 
under the car order book and is carried on under normal circumstances. 
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Mr. Donnetiy: How is this distribution made in this cycle? You speak of 
a car cycle. . | 

Dr. MacGreson: It is made on the basis of permanent space at each 
point. t 

Mr. Donnetuy: A certain number of cars would go to each place? 


Dr. MacGisson: Suppose you had three elevators of 30,000 bushels capacity 
apiece, then of the first 30 cars put in there each elevator would get ten cars. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Distributed equally to the elevators? 

Dr. MacGispon: No; each got cars in proportion to the capacity of the 
elevator. 

Mr. Donneutity: Was any consideration given to the annexes? 


Dr. MacGisson: Not the temporary annexes, except that you might 
have outside the quota inter-station transfers subject to the approval of the 
wheat board.. 


Mr. DonneEtLy: Was any consideration given to the amount. of wheat 
that generally was handled by each elevator? 

Dr. MacGrsson: No. 

Mr. Donnetuy: It was done entirely on the size of the elevator? 

Dr. MacGrsspon: Yes. A committee was set up about the 21st August 
after the crop was actually ripening very fast. Anything of that kind prob- 
ably would have required a statistical investigation which would have taken 
several weeks to complete, and under the emergency conditions then prevailing 
that was not possible When the matter was discussed in the committee the 
deciding factor was the absolute statement of the representatives of the two 
railway companies, Mr. Owens the western manager of transport for the 
Canadian National ‘Railways, and Mr. Taylor, for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, that any other basis except one that could be easily physically 
checked would be impossible. | 

Mr. Pertey: Would not that work discrimination against certain parties? 

Dr. MacGisson: Even now it would work discrimination at a local point. 

Mr. Peruey: After they were all full it would work all right. 


Dr. MacGippon: You get at various stations one elevator that perhaps 
handles more than the average proportion and it would work against that 
elevator; but at another point the agent of another company would have the 
advantage, although it did not work 100 per cent that way. I think the 
Saskatchewan Pool suffered a slight loss in their proportion of business, but 
on the whole, having regard to the fact that there are 2,000 points what 
the elevators would lose at one point they evened up at another point. 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): The committee was appointed when? 


Dr. MacGisspon: August 14. The organization meeting was held on 
August 16, and the question of the principle of distribution was threshed out. 


Mr. Dovauas (Weyburn): Who set up the committee? 


Dr. MacGrisson: The committee was set up largely by myself. I was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Ramsay, who had expected to take it as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Lockwood of the transport control éommittee of Montreal. This 
committee was set up really as an advisory committee. The people on it 
could not vote down the chairman. The understanding was that if there 
was any irreconcilable difference developed it would be submitted to Mr. 
Lockwood under the order in council by virtue of which he was operating to 
make a decision; but there was only one formal decision made by me that 
the committee did not comyiletely agree with. 
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Mr, Dovucuas (Weyburn) : Have you any idea why the committee was 
not set up earlier, in view of the fact that it might be Hace to secure 
statistical information? 


Dr. MacGrisson: I did not know a thing about it until I was called in 
to take the chairmanship. | 

Mr. Dovctas (Weyburn): Who was responsible for calling you in, the 
wheat board? - 

Dr. MacGisson: No. Mr. Ramsay, the Chief Commissioner, was in the 
east on other business, and I think the situation suddenly became threatening 
and it was discovered necessary to have some kind of car control committee 
and Mr. Lockwood asked me to take charge of it. 


-Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Who is Mr. Lockwood? 

Dr. MacGisson: The Transport Controller. , 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): Apparently Mr. Lockwood took, no action 
until the committee was set up. : 

Dr. MacGisson: I do not know, other than that I did not do se. 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): If you could compute the car allotment on the 
basis of past business handled, why was the temporary storage capacity not 
included when alloting cars? 

Dr. MacGreson: There were quite a number of difficulties because different 
firms and organizations pursued different policies with regard to where they 
were putting their capacity. Certain companies bulked it at certain points, 
and others put it up against elevators; they would all have the equivalent — 
amount of temporary storage, ‘but certain of them would not benefit while 
others would. The second point was that the temporary storage capacity 
was just being built, and one would have to deal with corrections and new 
storage capacity coming in. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Had the Saskatchewan Pool, for instance, not 
built a great deal more temporary storage in proportion to the size of the 
business? 

Dr. MacGipzson: I think so. 


Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): But they did not get any credit for that tem- 
porary storage on the basis of allotment of cars. 


Dr. MacGrsson: Not directly. They got two things out of it: first of all, 
they could fill it. Secondly, by keeping inter-station shipments out of the quota 
if they had a large temporary storage at certain points they could relieve a 
point by shipping to that temporary storage. 


Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): Is it a fact that what actually happened in the 
case of the farmer-owned elevators in Saskatchewan was that the farmers found 
they could not take their wheat to their elevators and had to take it to com- 
petitors and pass by the elevator they had built. 

Dr. MacGisson: Yes. And you might say that the Saskatchewan Pool 
by reason of the general conditions might be benefiting at 50 points and at 25 
or 50 other points might be suffering. We would hear about the 25 or 50 points 
at which they were suffering, but we would not hear about the 50 points at 
which they were benefiting. Averaging the whole thing out throughout, the year, 
however, I think there was about 2 per cent or 3 per cent, speaking subject to 
“memory, of course, loss in proportion to the grain they handled. That is, they 
handled a great deal more grain then than they handled in any other year, but 
they handled about 41 per cent under the quota rather than 45 per cent or 46 
per cent in the preceding year. 


Mr. Preruey: In the second year on October 7 was there a change i in the 
system of alloting cars to elevators? 
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Mr. MclIvor: That was our order. I think Bitte this is AGS we come 
- into the picture. I presume you refer to October 7, 1941? 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Yes?—A. Dr. MacGibbon was dealing with the situation up to July 31, 
1941. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. And you held on from July to October and right along?—-A. Yes. There 
was a considerable amount of discussion in the country about how cars should 
be distributed. We had hundreds of petitions from the province of Saskatchewan 
asking that cars be distributed on the basis of the permanent storage plus the 
annex space. Previous to that we had several meetings with the officials of the 
Saskatchewan Pool at which they said the farmer should have his rights under 
the Canada Grain Act; that his rights had been taken away from him, but 

they did not feel that that was practicable, did not feel that a proposal based 
on an average of previous years’ handlings was practicable. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. That the pool officials did not think it was practicable?—A. Yes; and 
the recommendation they made to the board was that the board should distribute 
the cars on the basis of the permanent storage plus the annex. 

@. Temporary storage?—-A. Yes. These resolutions we received—and we 
received several hundreds of them—demanded the return of the farmers’ rights 
under the Canada Grain Act. 


By Mr. Perley: 
- Q. That is, to ship to his own order?—A. Yes. So we decided that we 
would consider the position very carefully before making a decision, and we 
found that the situation on the 7th October was such that those rights could. 
be returned. 

_ Now, there is a point I would like to make, Mr. Douglas, in ie with the 
question you asked Mr. MacGibbon: As I said in my statement, and Dr. 
MacGibbon confirmed it, the actual number of cars that would go to a point. 
would be decided by the wheat board and the reason the wheat board had to: 
decide that was because they had the responsibility of raising the quotas where: 
they could; and it naturally follows that if, due to competitive conditions, cars: 
were put into a point where 10 bushels had been delivered and withheld from 
a point where only 5 bushels or even less bushels had been delivered, it would 
be a clear case of discrimination between points. Arising out of that point made 
by Mr. Douglas, there were cases even in the fall of 1941 where the pool 
elevators was filled at the point and there was space in other elevators and the 
farmers would deliver to the other elevators because they could not deliver to 
the pool elevators and could not get cars. 

I want to point out also that the reason cars were not going into point No. 1 
was because at other points down the line not only the pool elevators were 
filled but every elevator was filled, and the farmers had not yet delivered 
their quota. I put that frankly to the officials of the Saskatchewan pool and 
said to Mr. Wesson—and I have no doubt he will confirm what I say—‘if you 
were in the position of the wheat board and had the choice of distributing these 

_ ears between point “A” where the pool elevator is filled and other elevators 
not filled, and the point “B” where every elevator is filled and the quota 
is not yet delivered, what would be your answer?” He said: “There would be 
only one answer: I would have to put the cars into point “B”. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Perhaps you are aware of this situation: On the C. N.R. east of Regina 


there was space all season. They were all shipped out, and still we had not 
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_ delivered our second atta in our town, me that applied all end the main 
line?—A. The reason for that was that the Canadian National had a lighter 
crop relative to the Canadian Pacific in this past year. That is the situation. 
The result was that it provided a greater surplus of cars. It did undoubtedly 
result in the situation you are talking about, but it could not be helped. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): | 
Q. Did you accept the recommendation of the wheat pool, namely, that 
the temporary storage should be included with the permanent storage?—A. On 
October 7 we restored the rights of the farmers under the Canada Grain Act. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 3 e 
Q. When you answered Mr. Perley’s question did you mean that the 
C.N.R. had a relatively lighter crop on their lines all through the west and not 
on this particular line?—A. Yes. I am sorry if I did not make it clear. 


‘Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): He did make it clear. 
Mr. Prerury: No; he did not make it clear. 


The Witness: I want to point out that if you have a light crop on part 
of the line, whether C.N.R. or C.P.R. due to the lower movement from the light 
crop points there are more cars available for the heavy crop point. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Taking into consideration the temporary storage you had, what was the ~ 
essential you asked each one of those to have before you could consider it? 
It had to be loading facilities, had it not?—A. I presume you are referring to 
Mr. Douglas’ question. My answer to his question was that the bath of the 
farmer were returned to him under the Canada Grain Act. 

Q. I know that; but you stated that in the distribution of cars it was the 
local storage that was considered. You did not take into consideration the | 
temporary storage. What was the restriction with regard to temporary storage 
—loading facilities?-—A. No. We considered it was our duty to get in the 
first quota all over the country, whether 5 bushels or 8 bushels or whatever it 
was. Now, if there was a point where the deliveries had not reached 5 bushels _ 
we put the cars in there. 

Q. But I am asking about your temporary storage. When did temporary 
storage become permanent storage?—A. I do not think it has become permanent 
storage yet. 

Q. Would it become permanent storage if there were loading facilities from 
it?—-A. Those licences are issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners. I 
think that is the case, but I would prefer that they answer that question. I 
do not know where the board would differentiate between temporary and 
permanent storage. 

Q. As I understood, while they may have a bin built for temporary storage, 
yet in a large majority of villages a lot of old barns and former garages were 
loaded with wheat, and they would have to be taken into consideration, too, 
if you were going to consider the local storage facilities?—-A. In discussing this 
question with the pool that was one point that was raised; where you were going 
to start to recognize temporary storage as permanent s storage. . 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. It would be very difficult to recognize simply an annex inate on a oe 
road siding. Would it be possible to give any idea as to what policy would be © 
followed this year in the allocation of cars?—-A. No. I think the wise policy 
would be to wait and get some idea about the pattern of the crop, and vy to 
adjust the situation accordingly. 
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Q. Can we get any assurance that the same situation will not obtain again, 
and that in the allocation of cars temporary storage will be taken into con- 
sideration? There is an elevator company that spent a considerable amount of 
money at the suggestion of the Dominion government in putting up temporary 
storage, and then found that it is not included in the allocation of cars. In view 
of the fact that you have quoted the request of the pool with regard to 
the inclusion of temporary storage in the allocation of cars as against putting 
it on the basis of the previous year’s business, it would seem that you were 
looking with favour on the proposal of the pool? Is it the intention of the 
wheat board to ‘adopt that policy?—A. No. I do not think I said anything 
that would lead anyone to arrive at that conclusion. I said the pool officials 
had asked that the temporary and permanent storage should be included, but 
that the petitions which we got from all over the province of Saskatchewan went 
further and asked for the rights of the farmer under the Canada Grain Act, but 
we made no decision until the position became clear and we felt that we could 
re-establish those rights under the Canada Grain Act. 

Q. By that time, of course, a lot of wheat had been delivered?—-A. Yes. 
But I also said this, Mr. Douglas, and I would be glad to have you confirm it 
with Mr. Wesson, that we discussed it with the pool officials and they recognized 


_that the points that had not delivered their quotas would have to be taken 


care of irrespective of storage at the point. In other words, that you could not 
have a situation arise such as I stated as between two points. 

@. I agree with you and I do not need to confirm what you have said with 
Mr. Wesson or anybody else, but it does not alter the main point. First you 
referred to where some elevators were full and others not quite full, but that 
does not obviate the criticism that in allocating the cars to point ‘“A’’ if the 


pool elevator had been doing the great majority of the business and had 


temporary storage that temporary storage had not been included in allocating 
the cars, and it should have had more cars in relation to elevators in that 
district when first allocated?—-A. There were no cars at point “A” at all. 

Q. You mean no cars had gone in at any time?—A. No. 

@. Then it would not be a matter of either/or, either sending them to 
point “A” or to point “B”? It seems to me that in that case point “A” would 
have a claim on some cars and some other cars would go to point “B’?— 
A. That is probably a matter of opinion, but I want to say that the pool 
themselves agreed that so long as you had a congested situation at point “B” 
and the farmers had not been able to get their wheat in at all, the cars should 
not be sent to point “A”. 

Q@. You cannot quote the wheat pool’s proposals when you want to agree 
with them and reject the alternative proposals when you do not agree with them. 
If you are going to accept their proposal about sending in the cars, then you 
should accept the other proposal that is going to include temporary storage . 
in allocating the cars?—A. In reply to that question, unless something unforeseen 
arises that we cannot anticipate now, our policy would be to continue under the 
present system. 

Q. The present system of giving them their rights under the Canada Grain 
A. Yes. I want to make that position clear. That is as far as we can 
eo today. . 

The CuaArrMAN: Are there any other questions to be asked on this matter? 
Shall we call it closed for the time being? (Agreed). That completes the agenda 
so far as the general matters are concerned. 

Mr. Dovaias (Weyburn): We are coming to order in council No. 1803? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we shall come back to that. Does any member of 
the committee desire to secure any further information from Mr. Findlay? 

Mr. DirreNBAKER: I would like to do so. 
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The CuHairMAN: Shall we bani Mr. Findlay back? 


Mr. Grawam: It has impressed me as I have sat here, Mr. GheAnnear that 
we are holding a very important body of public servants here for a considerable 
length of time. All of us are interested in the welfare of our western farmers, 
and I submit that the wheat board and also the Board of Grain ‘Commissioners | 
should be enabled to get back on the job as soon as possible. I suggest that 
the committee consider just how we can facilitate the return of these gentlemen 
to their pressing duties. A lot of us feel we are not getting very far. 

Mr. Dovcias (Weyburn): Hear, hear. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): We are all agreed on that point. 

Mr. GraHam: It is in the interests of the three western provinces that 
the wheat board should get back on the job as quickly as possible. 

The Cuainman: Is the committee agreed to recall Mr. Findlay for further 
questioning at this time? (Agreed). 


~ Mr. R. -C. Finpuay, recalled. 

The CHARMAN: What is the wish of the committee? Do you want to go 
over these annual statements of the wheat board item by item, or do you prefer 
to pick out certain matters that you desire to have explained? It will be noted 
in the reports that rather complete explanations are given with respect to each 
item. How does the committee desire to proceed? May I have some advice 
on that point? 

Mr. DiereNBAKER: Is there any suggestion that there is to be any restric- 
tion as to the matters that may be covered? 

The CuarrmMan: No; but in order to regularize the procedure I desire to 
know if the committee wishes to 20 over and have an explanation of each item 
as we come to it, or would the committee prefer to pick out certain items and 
make inquiry with respect thereto? I understand that when the railway com- 
missioners are before the committee they go over each item. What is the wish 
of the committee? Perhaps you prefer to ask questions? (Agreed). 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. Mr. Findlay, I desire to ask you a few questions arising out of a matter © 
that was put to you in regard to these brokerage payments. At page 92 of the 
proceedings I asked this question :— 3 : 


Are there any payments made for brokerage without br okerage slips 
being completed? 


and it was answered:— 


A. I think you had better ask Mr. Findlay that question. 
Originally that question was directed to Mr. Meclvor, and you answered: 


“No”? A. That is correct. | 

@. Now, do these brokerage payments represent any deduction ee the 
amount realized on the sale of wheat by the wheat board? In other words are 
they part of the expenses?—-A. They are part of the expenses, Mr. Diefenbaker, 
but in computing the sales price of wheat you generally allow for all extraneous 
items in addition to the value of the wheat itself. In other words, you gen- 
erally sell at a premium over the market to provide for those expenses. 

Q. That is what I understood you to say. So that in reality if it were not 
for these brokerage charges and such other expenses the price would be actually 
higher than the amount realized, is that correct?—A. To the producer? | 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think so. If you take all the charges that go into. 
making up the price of wheat, and if you did not have the machinery or the 
mechanics for selling wheat in that way, which I think is the convenient way. to 
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sell it, I do not think your argument would apply. That is merely a matter of 
opinion. 

x Q. But the price actually paid to the board is less the amount that would 
be realized if the brokerage were not deducted therefrom, is that correct?—A. 
That is, the amount is less? 

Q. You figure the price less the amount paid for brokerage?—A. I think 
I would answer that question in this way, that if I am selling a product of any 
kind and the cost of the product is so much and I add certain costs to it and 
I have covered those costs, I do not think I have affected the price of the wheat 
or the product. 

@. In determining the question of brokerages do you consult with Mr. 
Pethick?—A. Merely in the final amounts that are to be paid. I know gener- 
ally the principle. It is discussed in the board room each and every month, but 
I am not always there. 

Q. But you say that in discussing the amounts finally paid you do give 
consideration to the matter with Mr. Pethick?—A. In a general way. 

Q). Just tell us what the general way is, and what considerations enter into 
the determinations of the amounts?—-A. I know that each and every month 
in connection with the: head of our Option Department he checks over the 
various brokerage accounts and agrees on the accuracy of the accounts. 

? @. So you check the amounts of the accounts rendered to you in order 
to ascertain whether or not they represent actual services rendered?—A. 
Yes, we check all accounts. 

@. Take Account “A”. The brokerage slip says the man is entitled to 
$1,000 for the month of May, A. Yes., 

(. Do you examine the account in detail to see whether or not $1,000 
was in fact earned?—A. I do not do it myself, but we do do it. 

@. Who does’ that?—A. Mr. Blake who is in charge of our futures 
department. 

@. And you accept the mere statement that it has been done?—A. Yes, 
because we know each day who the business comes through. 

Q. So that you also have a check of what is done each day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Findlay, if I put it to you that in one case the amount 
actually earned for brokerage during the month was $200 and the amount of 
the cheque issued was $300, would you tell me how a thing like that would 
happen, how it would pass your check-up that you say you made on the 
basis of each individual day’s operations?—A. I could tell you that quite 
simply. 

Q. Then tell me?—A. We know, as I mentioned before, with whom each 
trade is made, and if we get the broker’s slip covering that quantity and it 
agrees with the trades he has made, certainly we pay it. 

@. So there is no mistake about it at all that in-no case has brokerage bean 
paid except for the services rendered each individual day?—A. Subject to the 
explanations that Mr. McIvor made to the committee with regard to the pooling 
of brokerage. 

@. Tell us about pooling of brokerage as it affects you?—A. It does not 
affect me at all. 

Q. You know that in addition to the payment for services rendered each day 
there is a pooling in general of brokerage charges?—-A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent?—A. I do not. know to what extent. 

Q. You are the comptroller who looks after the money?—A. Mr. MclIvor 
has explained that point to you. 

Q. You are in charge of the money?—A. A comptroller will pay a cheque 
over for brokerage or anything else that is actually earned, covered and cleared by 
that particular broker. 

Q. But how about pooling? You say subject to this there is a pooling of 
brokerage charges. How do you know how much any particular person is to get 
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on the basis of the pooling of the brokerage changes? —A. 4 know becais it 
is agreed upon. 
Q. By whom?—A. By the board and by Mr. Pethick. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
_& Who is Mr. Pethick?—-A. The sales manager. 


By Mr. Die hdker: 


Q. So that in addition to the payments actually made to the de for 
the services rendered there is an amount pooled among the various brokers? 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. In addition?—A. Yes, that is correct. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


@. So you have to accept the recommendations of the board and of Mr. 
Pethick at the end of each month as to the amounts to be paid in connection 
with the pooled brokerage charges?—A. No. I accept the allocation of the 
brokerage as described by Mr. Mclvor here, and pay accordingly. 

Q. You accept the allocation made by the board in co-operation with 
Mr. Pethick?—A. Yes, if you put it that way. 

Q. That is your position?—A. Yes. 

Q. And who gives you the instructions as to how much of the amount pooled 
is to be paid to “A”, “B’’, “C’”’, and “D” or to these various brokers of the pool?— 
A. I would see a list every month of how the allocation was to be made. 

Q. Who has that list? Where do you see it? In whose possession is it?— 
A. That would be prepared by Mr. Pethick. 

Q. Is this list prepared at the beginning or the end of the month?—A. I think 
Mr. Pethick will probably keep that daily. 

@. When is it delivered to you so that you can check it?—-A. All brokerage 
accounts come in.once a month and we know from day to day which particular 
brokers are putting through the grades. 

(. But who gives you the record of the amounts that have been pooled and 
the distribution to be made? Is that done by Mr. Pethick?—A. Yes. 

@. And does the wheat board meet with you and Mr. Pethick at any time 
in the determination of the amounts to be allocated to the different brokers ?— 
A. Sometimes, yes; and as I mentioned before, | am not always in the board room. 

@. But you are there from time to time?—A. Yes. | 

' Q. And is the entire board questioned, or just one or more members?—A. It 
depends on the circumstances. 

Q. ‘And what is the procedure? Do you go through the list and say that 
“A” is to receive so much this month, and “B” so much, and “C” so much, and 
so on?—A. J think they have a record of the trades which are actually put 

through for the month. The other part of the answer to that, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, should be made by members of the board. : 

Q. You are present?—-A. Sometimes. 

Q. You would not make other than proper payments?—A. No; but as I ~ 
mentioned before I know each day which brokers are making the trades” 
for our account, and those brokers are entitled to the brokerage. 

Q. To the amount that they actually put through?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in regard to the amount that is pooled you accept in the allocation 
of the various amounts among the brokers the report that is furnished to you. 
by Mr. Pethick?—A. Yes. 


- Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Has all this questioning aa to do with the 
producers? ve 


Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): It is the producers’ money. 
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Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It will cost the producers the same amount of 
money, anyway. You are questioning the witness as to who gets the brokerage. 


Mr. Doucias (Weyburn): It is interesting to learn how the spoils are 
divided. 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You seem to be very interested in brokerage. 


By Mr. Direfenbaker: 

-Q. Is there a different allocation made of the allotment each month or is 
the allotment always the same?—A. I would not say the allotment was always 
the same, no. I would like to draw attention to a statement Mr. Mclvor 
made and explained, I think quite clearly, to the effect that a very large 
percentage of our brokerage has to do with spreading operations, and that the 
companies have the privilege of nominating the broker. I think that same 
thing applies in the case of trades in cash wheat. 

Q. You, do not know that?—A. I would not say definitely offhand, but I 
am quite sure they do. 

Q. That is only your opinion?—A. Oh, yes; I would not swear to it. 

@. And you are sworn before this committee. Take the amount mentioned 
in Exhibit “D” in the report of the Canadian Wheat Board on the crop year 
1939- 40 :— 


Brokerage and Clearing Association charges, $389,236.78. 


That is for the 1938 crop?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, would you be kind enough to give us a breakdown on that 
showing how much is brokerage and how much is clearing association charges? 
—A. I think I can do that. 


Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): There is another example in Exhibit “EH”. 


The Wirness: Since I have the items totalled do you mind taking the 
three. periods combined? 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
 Q. Take the total amount of brokerage paid within a given period?— 
A. In the period August 1, 1938 to July 31, 1941, if you combine the three 
figures shown in these statements you have a total of $1,048,154.64. 

Q. So that in a period of about three years the amount expended is just 
over $1,000,000 for brokerage and clearing association charges?—A. Yes. 

~ .Q. How much for brokerage? I want the complete breakdown?—A. The 
futures brokerage is $620,275.50, and I have not the figure here but almost 
exactly 80 per cent of the total of that figure represents spreading operations, 
and the total amount of clearing association charges for that period is $11,689.28. 

Q. How is the rest of the $1,000,000 made up?—A. The rest is made up of 
cash wheat brokerage. | 

Q. That is approximately $417,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, of the $620,000 what portion represents brokerage and what 
portion represents the other elements making up the spread, or is that entirely 
brokerage?—A. That is entirely brokerage. 

Q. What portion of the $620,000 represents the amount pooled?—A. 80 
per cent of the amount I have quoted to you; 80 per cent of the $620,275.50 
is covered by spreading operations; for part of the period there would be a 
pooling operation described by Mr. MclIvor and in large part the brokerage 
would be nominated by the other party to the spread. 

Q. So 80 per cent would be about $496,000?—A. Yes. 

@. So about $124,000 during that period representing pooled brokerage was 
distributed in the manner you have told us?—A. No; the balance represents pit 
brokerage, the sale of futures, and so on. 

Q. The balance represents pit brokerage?—A. Yes. 
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@. Was any portion of the brokerage paid to brokers not resident in 
Winnipeg?—A. I do not think so. | 

Q. Can you say that with certainty?—A. I beg your pardon, yes, that 
includes brokerage paid at our Calgary office and in Vancouver for the same 
transactions, cash wheat. . 

Q@. Let us have a breakdown of that. How much of the amount was 
expended in Winnipeg, how much in Calgary and how much in Vancouver? 
—A. The amounts expended were: — 


A) Cay 9 or gM cdc ha gn UR a le: PR PN La, th $330,723 91 
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There is another item of $13,462.91 in which there may have been some 
eastern brokerage, and I think likely there was, but I iy not got. the break- 
down of that. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Is that cash wheat brokerage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. There are two types of brokerage fees, the futures spread fee and the 
cash wheat brokerage fee?—-A. Yes. 

@. Do you as comptroller make certain that the amounts recommended 
by Mr. Pethick and approved by the board coincide with the actual trans- 
actions that take place in the period for which you are paying?—A. Yes. 

. Cannot there be a five cent piece that knowingly slips by you for which 
no service was performed?—A. Subject only to Mr. Mclvor’s .explanation of 
the pooling arrangement. 

@. But even there, there has been a futures trade?—A. Yes, at some time. 

q. Or a cash trade?—A. Yes. 

@. By somebody?—A. Yes. 

@. That the board had to pay a brokerage fee on?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Not necessarily the man who receives the cheque. 


By Mr. Graham: 

@. That fee had to be paid to somebody?—A. Yes. 

(). And the producer therefore suffers not one iota so far as the total 
amount paid by the wheat board for brokerage fees is concerned?—A. I would 
say that as a very definite statement. 

(). And I presume the auditor checks those amounts very carefully?—A. 
Yes, he checks not only those but all other transactions in connection with the 
board. 

@. And so as long as the Act remains as it is your board has to pay these 
brokerage fees to somebody?—A Yes. 

Q@. And it comes down purely to a distribution among the existing firms at 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Calgary, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Mr. Graham put words into the mouth of the 
witness. He asked the witness a moment ago whether or not so long as the 
Act remains as it is the wheat board must continue to pay these brokerage fees, 
and the witness answered ‘“ Yes ” 

Q. Is it not true that the wheat board Act provides under section 8, Gib 
section (j), that if the existing agencies are not operating satisfactorily the 
board may take such steps as it deems expedient to establish its own or other 
marketing agencies or channels?—-A. That is true. I am very glad you asked 
me that question, Mr. Douglas, as a matter of fact, because I can tell ‘you 
perhaps better than anybody can why the board started to operate as it did. 
The Act, as I remember it, was passed on or about the 5th July, 1935, and my 
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first knowledge of what was involved in it was on August 12, 1985, when there 
was no such thing as the wheat board except by statute. I was treasurer of 
Canadian Co-operatives and Mr. McFarland was general manager— 


By Mr. Graham: 


@. The Canadian Co-operatives were the selling agency of the pool?—A. 
Yes, and conducted also the stabilization operations which became a part of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, so we really did exist from the period of August 14, 
1935, away into 1936. We had no parents, or we had divided parents. We 
were working for two distinct organizations, and never knew exactly the cut-off 
point. Mr. McFarland, who was general manager of Canadian Co-operatives, 
asked me if I would undertake to evolve a system by which we could handle 
board wheat, and that was immediately following the committee in Ottawa. 
I was not at all anxious to do it, and refused to do it for some time; but I did 
undertake to do it. When we got the copy of the Canadian Wheat ‘Board Act 
I sat down and dealt with each and every section. Having knowledge of how 
the operations of Canadian Co-operatives were conducted not only with regard 
to pooling operations alone but with regard to stabilization operations I had to 
go through the Act and try to decide—and I am not a lawyer and cannot say 
exactly what.any clause in this Act or any other piece of legislation may mean 
—what should be done. I made a lot of notes as to different rulings I thought 
we had to obtain before we could definitely agree as to how we were to operate 
this wheat board, and those items were dealt with by the board and as the result 
of those we obtained counsel and got a lot of legal opinions. 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): He says he is not a lawyer but he gave a legal 
opinion in answer to a question by Mr. Graham. He was asked definitely if 
under the Wheat Board Act as it now exists he had to use brokers and he said 
6c Yes et 

Q. I now ask you if you are still prepared to say “ Yes” in view of the 
language of the Act?—A. I say I gave a fair answer to that question, so long as 
you are using the facilities of the Grain Exchange. 

@. That is not the point. Mr. Graham asked you if the wheat board had 
to use brokers and you said “ yes”, and I am asking you if you are prepared 
to say under oath ‘that by virtue of this Act the wheat board have to use 
brokers? You are giving a legal opinion?—A. I do not agree with you. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that under this Act as it now stands the wheat 
board must use brokers? 

Mr. GraHAm: That is a matter of policy. 

Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): The question has already been asked and 
answered, and I am asking him to repeat it. 

Q@. What do you say?—A. I would still allow my answer to Mr. Graham 
to stand for the reasons I have given to you, namely, the discussions we had* 
before the operations of the wheat board commenced. 

@. I will read to you section 8, subsection (7) of the Canadian. Wheat 
Board Act:— 

It shall be the duty of the board:— 

(j) to offer continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the mee 
through the established channels:’ Provided that the board may, 
if in its opinion any existing agencies are not operating satis- 
factorily, take such steps as it deems expedient to establish, 
utilize and employ its own or other marketing agencies or 
channels; 


* 


Now I ask you if that subsection which I have just read does not give to the 
_ wheat board the power to set up its own agencies rather than using brokers?— 
A. Yes, I would say so again, but not as a legal opinion. 
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Q. How do you reconcile the answer you have just given to Mr. Diefenbaker ! 
with reference to the payment of these brokerage fees when he asked you 
whether the cheques were issued for services rendered to the particular individual 
to whom the cheque was issued— 


Mr. DinrenBakeR: By the particular individual. 
Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): Yes. 


Q. He asked you whether the cheques issued were for services rendered by 
the particular individual to whom the cheque was issued, and I understood you, 
Mr. Findlay, to say ‘Yes’. Now I undersatnd you to say that the cheque may 
cover not only services rendered by ‘that particular individual but in addition 
something extra by way of a pooling arrangement for services which may not 
have been rendered by that particular individual, is that correct?—A.. Yes, I 
would say so. He may not have rendered service on the particular day when 
that transaction was put through, but on the other hand he may have put 
through his own share and somebody else’s share on some other day. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


@. What is your understanding of the pooling? It seems to me very strange 
that there should be an arrangement whereby you pay one broker for a service 
rendered by somebody else?—A. I would say. it is very largely the result of 
representations made by the trade to the board. 

Q. Why would you think that the trade would want that arrangement ?— 
A. Because I think quite fairly that the trade are entitled to allocate some of 
their own brokerage. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


@. To prefer one broker to another in the pool?—-A. Let. me put it this 
way, and again I am giving you an opinion but do not think I keep all those 
facts In my mind because I cannot pretend to do so; I think under the present 
system the allocation of brokerage is infinitely more fair than if the companies 
themselves allocated their own brokerage. J think that is a reasonable state- 
ment. 

By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


@. Than if the companies allocated their own brokerage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


(. As I understand, on any day a certain number of transactions take 
place, and for that day there must come to you brokerage slips and you can pay 
only for the amount of the transaction that has been done on that day?—A. 
Yes, we can only pay the broker whose name appears on the trading card as 
having put through the brokerage. 

@ @. If 1,000,000 bushels is traded on that date brokerage can only be paid 
on 1,000,000 bushels—A. Yes. 

Q). And as to the allocation of that brokerage, that is a question decided’ 
by Mr. Pethick, but the total amount of brokerage can only be the amount that | 
is paid in regard to the 1,000,000 bushels or whatever the transaction was on- 
that day? There is no additional amount as Mr. Douglas suggests?—A. No. 

Q. There is simply brokerage paid for each bushel?—A. Yes. 

Q. That may be allocated amongst brokers in some way or other, but that 
is all the brokerage paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. The total amount may be distributed amongst different individuals, but 
the actual transaction that took place is the transaction paid for?—A. Yes, a 
transaction on which we pay brokerage on the amount of business we have done. 


By Mr. Perley: 


. ‘Then you can produce clearing slips to correspond with the total amount R 
of brokerage you have en a Oh, yes. . 
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Q. Individual slips sufficient to correspond with the total amount?—A. I do 
not know what you mean by individual slips. 

Q. The daily slips?—A.- Yes. 

@. You say you can produce the slips used to make up your daily 
clearing sheet to correspond with the total brokerage cheques issued?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. But that simply amounts to this, that if $5,000 is earned to-day in 
brokerage by “A’’, you can give him $1,000 and give two or three other people 
$1,000 each, and distribute the balance $50 each among the rest of the members 
of the Exchange?—A. You are always getting down to the question of the 
pooling of brokerage. 

Q. That is just what you are doing to-day?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Going back to what Mr. Douglas stated for a moment, while I dislike 
to address a legal argument to the committee I would like to recall to your 
mind section 8, sub-section (j) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, which 
reads :— 

“8. It shall be the duty of the board:— 


(7) to offer continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the. world 
through the established channels: Provided, that the board 
may, if in its opinion any existing agencies are not operating 
satisfactorily, take such steps as it deems expedient to establish, 
utilize and employ its own or other marketing agencies or 
channels;” 


I know you are not a lawyer, but in order to make that section clear to the 
committee would you agree with me that before the board has the power to 
establish other marketing agencies or channels it would have to find the existing 
agencies not operating satisfactorily?—A. Yes. 

Mr. WricHtT: In-the opinion of the board? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 


@. Up to date would you say that the experience of the board has been 
that the existing channels are operating satisfactorily?—A. I would give it 
as my opinion; I cannot speak for the board. 

Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): He has already given that opinion. 


By Mr, Graham: 
Q. That is your own opinion?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that if the board agree with you, then the board would have no 


authority to use other than the existing channels, is that correct?—-A. I would 
take that to be so. 


Mr. Prerury: I recall when that Act was framed. That clause was inserted 
for the purpose of utilizing the facilities that then existed more or less from 
the standpoint of the physical handling of the product. I was on the com- 
mittee, Mr. Graham. Of course that clause was inserted so that they could 
utilize these different agencies and they had the power to set up their own, 
not for the purpose of dealing in futures but for the physical handling of 
the grain. P 

Mr. GraHAm: I would say that clause was inserted to give the board 
power over the existing channels so that they would not think they had a 
sinecure and fail to do their work properly. 
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The CHarrMAN: If pikes agencies. are going to be set up or utilized, | 
does not the responsibility come back to the government? : 


Mr. Doucias (Weyburn): No, not to the government. 
The CuairmaN: The board has to go to the government for its financing. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.00 
o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 
The committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we will resume. Mr. Findlay is. still on the 
stand and he has part of the information that was sought here this morning. 
He is prepared to give it to you now. Proceed, Mr. Findlay. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are a very considerable 
number of figures making up this information that has been asked for. I am 
afraid if I try to read them alphabetically we will run out of letters and if 
we number them we will have quite a record. I doubt very much if anybody 
is going to be particularly interested beyond asking me for the highest and 
the lowest item in the sheet. I will not give them in the order in which they 
are here, but I will go back and forward. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. What figures are these?-A. They were asked for Sane with regard 
to payments in regard to grade losses—substitution of grades. 
By Mr. Ross (Souris): | 
Q. You do not mean the adjustment with the elevator companies on their 
grades?—A. Yes, when they are under or over as the case may be. 
By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. Could not they be read on the record?—A. It is a pretty long list. 
The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you ask for one in ten. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Give us some of the largest firms.—A. Shall I go through and call some 
of them? 

The CHARMAN: We agreed that we would not disclose the names and that 
we would number them, but the record is so long. | 


The Wrrness: If any member wishes me to go backwards and fonennie 
we can do so, and I will go back and quote from this:— 


Due to the Board Due to the Company 

$7,733 13 

2,101 32 $ 119 96 
4 02 

25 58 3,821 78 

_ 797 85 
527 80 

By Mr. Graham: : 


@. Let me make that point clear. When you speak of it ee due to the — 
company that will mean that the company has shipped a better grade of wheat 
than they had reported?—A. Yes; but you must take all the grades, Mr. 
Graham, that they handled in that particular year, and it is the net result of 
the adjustment of all the grades. I am giving the 1938 crop. 
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Due to the Board — Due to the Company 
$ 130 56 $ 150 54 
1,233 29 | 4.704 42 

36. 00 47 00 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

Q. In that particular case does that mean that the board owe the com- 
pany $4,000?—A. $4,000, yes. 

Q. And the company has paid the board on adjustment the other way 
about $36?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice in many cases the amount paid is almost the same within a 
few dollars of the company and the board. In this case there is a large 
discrepancy ’?—-A. Those are net figures. It does happen that way. 

Q. Does it mean that this company has been grading low, that that is why 
it has that money coming to it as compared with the other companies?—A. T 
think I can. explain in this way: it depends a great deal on the extent of the 
company’s grade gain or grade loss. That is the first factor that contributes 
to these amounts. If they were overgraded in the company then undoubtedly 
our grade adjustment, will reflect a payment due to the board. 

Q. If they were undergraded they will have a considerable amount coming 
from the board?—-A. They are not in cases that I am dealing with. I may 
point out to you in that respect that the 1938 board was all board wheat. 
There was not much chance of any wide variations. They had to deliver what 
_ they had in the elevators and they started out with practically nothing. 

The CHarrMan: Might they improve their grain and have that reflected 
here by cleaning and reconditioning. 

The Witness: Yes, undoubtedly in some companies to a greater extent 
than others, and some parts of the »west to a greater extent than others. 


_ By Mr. Wright: 
Q. They are not supposed to be able to change a grade of wheat by 
cleaning, it remains the same; the dockage is supposed to be represented in 
the cleaning?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. What happens to the dockage in the interior elevators?—A. There is 
a question being asked by Mr. Perley as to what happens to the dockage in 
the interior elevators—you mean the government interiors? 

Q. Yes, for that particular year?—-A. If a car goes in that has a dockage 
content in excess of 3 per cent the screenings belong to the company which 
would ship the car. I judge that mostly they would sell it to the government 
elevators. Mr. Heatherington, when he comes before you, can answer that. If 
it is under 3 per cent they are not required: to pay any cleaning charge to the 
terminal elevator; there are the screenings in lieu of the cleaning charge. 

The CuarrmMan: Take the case of No. 1 Northern wheat rejected for wild 
oats or any other weed or seeds; if that is cleaned out it changes its grade 
position, does it not, and would it be reflected in these grade gains or losses? 

The Wrrness: Oh, yes, anything they are able to clean in the country in 
the way of what we call an off grade, that is 4 variation of the same grade 
due to, oh, any condition, smut or anything else, and any cleaning they can do 
in the country elevator, “which I think is somewhat limited would naturally 
improve the grain. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. You can get sprouted grain in the wet season; you can clean that out 
and get the wheat?—A. I do not know to what extent you can do that in the 
country elevators, because with smut it needs washing. 
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Q. I said sprouted grain; I did not say smut?—A. I think the last. figure 
that I quoted was due to the company $47. — | Da eee nl) 
Due to the Board Due to the Company 


$ 52 00 | $ 60 00 | 
3,031 00 | 


By Mr. Perley: , 
Q. That fellow would not keep his men very long buying grain in the 
country ?—A. I do not think that is a big figure for any company. | 
Due to the Board Due to the Company 
$2,724 00 
272 00 $ 6 48 
2-10 
495 00 
148 00 


I will quote some from the other page, but in the meantime I would like 
to mention that altogether we collected from the companies in that year 
$127,948.37. 

By Mr. Perley: 

@. And you paid?—A. That was the net result. 

Q. Collected from the companies—all handling companies? 

Mr. Evans: That would be for loss of grades? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. GraHam: Outside of that last statement is the detail of any value to 
this committee? I am puzzled as to the value of this information that has 
been given, other than that last statement. 

The CuatrMan: The committee asked for it yesterday. Is there any 
more information the committee wish to have with respect to this? 


Mr. Pertry: I do not see that there is very much value attached to it 
unless we could have it for 1939 and 1940, a special crop year. 

The Witness: I can give you the same figures for the 1939 crop up to 
March 31st last. ’ 

Mr. Perutey: Of 1940? 

The Witness: Of 1942. 

Mr. Preriury: The 1939 crop is all disposed of. 


By Mr. Graham: : 


Q. Is that the position of the 1939 crop?—A. I have that up to Maron 3lst.. 
I would like to point one thing out. While we were discussing this, you will 


remember, Mr. Perley, that in our statement for grade losses, reconditioning — 


and so on we show a net figure of $19,803 as compared with this figure which 
we collected from the company of $127,948.37. I may say in regard to that 
that the board as a board is in an entirely different position from any other 
grain organization, and we have to bring all our figures back to producer 
delivery figures so that later on while there probably will not be much adjust- 
ment in the 1939 figure the figure in the annual statement when you finally see it 
may vary from the figure I am giving you to-day, and I would like it clearly 
understood that the figures I am giving you are payments to and from the com- 
panies with regard to grade adjustments. ; 


By Mr. Wright: ) a“ 
Q. The thing I was asking for was the number of bushels of one, two, three 
and four, the different grades that were bought during 1938 from the farmer, - 


~ 
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and the number of bushels of the corresponding grades that were turned over 
to the board, and that would also show the overages in the elevators. 


Mr. MclIvor: These figures reflect the overages. I think Mr. Findlay has 
these other figures here; he could give you specimen figures. 


The Wrrness: I think you suggested that those figures might reflect the 
overages in the elevators? 
By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Yes?—A. They won't. A company only delivers to us the wheat 


which they have purchased from the board. 


@. Purchased from the farmers?—A. Did you mean the overages of 
individual grades? 

Q. The total overages?—A. Well, we have no information whatever about 
that. 

Q. The information as regards the grades is not of very much value unless: 
you have also the overages?—A. I can do the same for you in that regard as I 
did with regard to reading the money figures, if I may just give you figures. 

The CHArrRMAN: Could you give two or three examples? 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Of 19389?—A. Take 1988. We are dealing with that at the moment:— 


ly Hard= under ‘delivered: 0 6.8? S342. 3,163,000 bushels 
1 Northern, under delivered....,........ 12 151, 000 

2 Worthern); over ‘delivered. ...0 .co0. 3 10,517, 000..);* 
Tough Three Feed, under delivered are) PU LO Fear 
BETES SSE M eiy Sat iatouabtin hese ol inc se UR aM ae | pair y's 4 aka: 


@. 2 Northern under delivered was 10,517,000?—A. No, over delivered. 
They were under delivered in 1 Hard and 1 Northern. 


By Mr. Ward: 

Q. Does that mean that wheat purchased as No. 1 was later graded as 
No. 2?—A. Yes. I am not going to suggest the reasons because I do not think 
that is my place. I just remind you that the elevator companies started from 
scratch that year with no grain in the houses and there may have been more 


. or less intense competition or it may have been the result of something that 


was really beyond their control, as I remember distinctly in the 1938 crop when 
the companies took terrifically oreat losses which in my estimation were beyond 
their control. 

Q. Was there not a year not so long ago when the Grain Standards Board 
were late in setting the grades? I recall one fall when the elevators bought wheat 
for a month or two on the old grades?—A. I think as a general rule, but I 
cannot give this as a definite opinion—the Board of Grain Commissioners can 
give you that information—that it is always somewhat late in the season—it is 
always after the beginning of the season and after the companies have been 
handling grain before the ‘standards are set. J think that is a natural sup- 
position because they have no samples of the grain that is coming in before 
they can set the standards. I would like you to refer that question to Mr. 
MacKenzie. 

Q. Have you figures showing what the losses would be to the elevator com- 
panies through the loss of grades?—A. No, that is only as far as the board is 
concerned, but what the actual grade loss was to the company we had no means 
of determining. All we know is that we make an adjustment with them 
between the grades that have graded lower than they purchased them for or 
vice versa when the grades are higher than they purchase them for, but what 
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effect that has on their books, of course, we have no means of knowing, except in 
1938 when it was 100 per cent board wheat, and this would naturally represent 
every grade loss in that year. 
By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Now, will you follow up with three, four and five?—A. 


Straight Three, over delivered............... vas 2. 8,974,000 
Hour WNGer severed a7 cafe cane a tenets le aul 1,156,000 
Hive, Over desrvered., (VCO Ae are, aah 1,491,000 
Six) cover  wdelivered i se! idk NC Odie ragh en SR aaa a 451,000 


The Cuairman: Now, are there any other particular questions that any- 
one in the committee wish to ask with regard to this statement? — 


By Mr. Far: 

Q. If the wheat board will pay the companies for the amount of grain 
tickets which they purchase, they will pay them only for the tickets as they 
are presented to the board, and if they deliver more of a better grade then they 
are not benefiting or losing anything because they are merely delivering the 
wheat for another owner instead of wheat for the wheat board?—A. I would 
like to point out one thing with regard to deliveries to the board. Naturally 
we do not know at the time each day that each company is delivering wheat 
whether a company is over delivering on a certain grade, we do not even know 
that every week, because we are handling such a terrific volume of wheat that the 
best we can do is run off what we call a company statement; you cannot shut 
off the works to do it all at one time; you have to alternate them and take 
a company here and there. The man in charge of country operations reviews 
this statement and if he finds that a company has all No. 1, say, and he finds 
that they are delivering up to almost 100 per cent of what they had taken in 
the country, then he will not take any more until they make it straight that they 
have bought that much wheat for us. 

Q. The idea was that if a company undergrades the grain then they gain 
on the deal because they will only turn over to the board what the tickets call 
for; if they overgrade when buying from the farmers they would be at a loss?— 
A. We have to watch that, but any subsequent grade adjustments of the com- 
panies is only a small proportion of the total board handling; and we have, 
furthermore, the right, as Mr. MclIvor read out of our contract yesterday, to 
put any official or employee of the board right over in the office of bec) com- 
pany, and we do it. That is very definite. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. The 1938 crop was all bought by the board from the comipaniee alee Yes. 

(. That deal now has been completed. Would not there be figures to show 
for any particular company the amount of grain that they had paid the farmers. 
for and the amount of grain they have delivered to you—that is, if there would 
not be overages in the elevators?—A. No, Mr. Wright, our fioures would give 
you exactly the grand total of all purchases that the board made for our account 
. In the country. That is an exact figure. We have these by grades for each — 
company. We have the deliveries against those grades and the overs are 
adjusted in this way because we must balance up 100 per cent for each grade 
by reason of being a board organization, but that would not indicate what over- 
ages or shortages there might be in the country. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. The grand total would have to correspond with the grand total they take 
in?—A. Yes. If they had an overage of 1,000 bushels in the elevator they could | 


not deliver it to us, we would not know OL its existence. . 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. They would have a lot of their own grain eh ea Not in 19388, no, 
they started out with fairly clean bins. 

_ Q. They might have 2,000 bushels?—A. We did not get all our deliveries 
prior or up to July 31st, they rolled in after that; in the meantime those com- 
panies may buy other erain in the country. 

The CuHarrmMan: And they may be selling their grain in the country. 

The Wirness: They may be selling the grain in the country. 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. Of course, the dockage that the Grain Act permits them—that is the 
original dockage—that would be minor, it would not amount to an awful lot?— 
A. No, I do not think so. It is pretty exact. They weigh it. : 

@. Yes, I know there is a certain percentage of dockage, 4 of 1 per cent 
which is invisible?—A». Yes, I think that pretty well goes up the spout. 

(). It generally does. 

Mr. GraHAm: Is this not typical of what I had in mind this morning where 
the board were asked to produce a lot of voluminous records and they have 
them here and they are all comparatively of little value to the committee. I 
would like the committee to keep in mind the task the government has put upon 
this board and. let us get on with what this committee was meant to do and do it. 
It struck me as I listened to this long document that Mr. Findlay has in front 
of him that it is typical of the inclination to ask for information which when 
we get it is of little value to the committee. I hardly think it is fair for 
responsible members of parliament to be putting the board to that type of work 
at this time. 

The Cuatrman: Those were specific things asked for by members of the 
committee, but I am bound to say I agree with you to a certain extent, Mr. 
Graham. The attempt has always been to try to get answers to the questions of 
the members for any information they may want brought before the committee. 
Now, is there any further discussion on this statement 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Findlay would finish the grand totals for 1989?—A. In 
respect of the 1932 crop and up to March 31, 1942, we paid to the companies a 
net total of $42,279.82; the total amount involved was approximately 15 
million bushels. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Do those figures indicate that the producer’s grain 
was undergraded there? 

Mr. Peruey: You paid to the companies? 

The Wirness: We paid to the companies $42,279.82. 

Mr. Prertry: And it involves 15,000,000 bushels? 

The Witness: There may have been all kinds of factors entering into it. 
I hesitate to express an opinion one way or the other. We have all dealt with 
them. There might be slide-over grades or cleaning in the country and one 
thing and another. I do not hold any brief for any of the handling companies, 
and do not think I am trying to speak for them; I am trying to give you 
such information as I can. I know at various times an agent will in good faith 
buy a grade and he may be a very good agent at grading grain, but to his 
consternation when the car comes down through Winnipeg it gets bumped a 
grade, and sometimes it happens the other way. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 
Q. Do those figures indicate under or overgrading to the farmers?—A. I 
would say it indicates undergrading, but in any respect the percentage in com- 
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parison to the total handlings of the board would be so infinitesimal that they 
would not be a factor. ; 

Q. For instance, you go back to 1938 and the company has paid you con- 
siderable money; in 1938 does it indicate overgrading?—A. 1938 obviously 
from the bushel figures there was overgrading which may not have been inten- 
tional. 

Q. I realize all that. I want generalities on what it indicates?—A. Yes, 
there it is; 1938 would indicate they overgraded, maybe a little ambitious, and 
1939 slightly under. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. In 1939 the position is cometeated by the fact that the elevators were 
taking in grain on their own account and some of them might have got into the 
deliveries to the board; is not that true?—A. Yes, that is true. ‘The amount 
involved is so small relatively that that might quite easily happen, except that — 
as I explained before we can check up and see that they do not get out of line. 

Q. That really cannot lead to any special deduction from these figures?— 
A. I do not think so, there are too many factors entering into it. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that 1939 is still incompleted?—-A. ‘There is still 
some of it. 7 

The CuHairMAN: Is the committee satisfied with the information received 
with respect to the statements, or are there any further questions to be asked? 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. Findlay, this morning a question arose about these clearing ghee 

The CHatRMAN: You are leaving the statements with respect to overages 
or otherwise? 

Mr. Peritny: Yes. (Agreed). 

The CuarrMan: All the information secured thus far has been given to the 
committee. 

Mr. Perutry: Has Mr. Findlay any of the information that Mr. Melvor 
promised to give us with respect to certain outstanding options, etc. 


Mr. Mclvor: The only information that you have not received thus far 
is with respect to order in council No. 1803, as far as I am aware. 


Mr. Pertey: That is the order in council dealing with what? 

Mr. MclIvor: The adjustment of the price of wheat stocks to new levels, 
Mr. Pertey: Information was to be furnished as to the open trades. | 

Mr. MclIvor: That is in the order in council. | 
Mr. Prrtny: And we wanted some information with respect to the brokers. 
The CHatrmMAN: What information is that? 2 
Mr. Prerupy: The names. 


The Cuatrman: The committee voted on the question whether or not the | 
names would be received. 


Mr. Pertpy: There are a lot of matters we have asked people about which 
we have not received proper answers. I am going to suggest that we call certain 
brokers from Winnipeg. We might avail ourselves of the opportunity of hearing ~ 
Mr. Fowler, the manager of the clearing house, who is in the city. I think he 
could give us some information as to the amounts being cleared now, and the 


accounts of the different members of the Clearing Association and the Winnipeg . 


Grain Exchange. There is a lot of information we could get that I think would 
bear on the matters dealt with this morning such as the use of these brokers 
and the pooling of the brokerage charges. 


The Cuamman: When the sub-committee arranged for the program up to 
this point its feeling was, as I understand, that we should get the information 
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we require from these people : as quickly as possible and permit them to get back 
on the job. 


Mr. Preruey: These questions arise out of the information they have 
given us. 

The CHatrRMAN: How much longer are we going to require the attendance 
of the wheat board and the Board of Grain Commissioners? We have not heard. 
all the witnesses who are waiting to be called. 


Mr. Granam: Mr. Chairman, the committee’s reference really arose out of 
a speech made by the hon. Mr. Hanson in the House of Commons in which, 
speaking generally, he suggested that the wheat board had been carrying on 
illegally in the matter of dealing in futures contracts. That point has been 
dealt with thoroughly, and yesterday I noticed Mr. Diefenbaker indicated he . 
thoroughly agreed that this committee could not settle the question of the 
legality of dealing in futures contracts. Only the Supreme Court of Canada could 
settle the purely technical question whether the board in dealing in that way 
is or is not dealing illegally. There is nothing this committee can decide with 
regard to the question of illegality. 

The next suggestion was that the wheat board’s account should be inde- 
pendently audited. It has been developed that ever since inception of the wheat 
_ board in Canada the same firm of auditors, Messrs. Miller, Macdonald & Com- 
pany, one member of whom is well known to members of this committee, have 
independently audited the books of the wheat board; so that point has been 
thoroughly cleared up. 

The next point is with regard to the brokers, and the committee has 
secured the information it thought necessary and proper with respect thereto. 

Those are the points that were chiefly dealt with, and upon which allega- 
_ tions were made by Mr. Hanson.. It strikes me that this committee having 
dealt wtih all the points that have been suggested, surely Mr. Hanson or some 
member .of the opposition, perhaps, will definitely tell the committee what they 
want the committee to do rather than having the committee embark day after 
day on a fishing expedition. In fairness to the board I suggest that we review 
our position, 

The CHatrMAN: I think you are substantially correct, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): To some extent I agree with Mr. Graham because 
certain information desired has been denied us, having been voted down in this 
committee. JI am not concerned with some of the other charges that I made 
quite plain to this committee when we first sat. I certainly was one of those who 
would have liked to have a record produced of the names of the brokers, and the 
amounts paid. So far as the other two members of the wheat board are con- 
cerned, we might as well conclude our inquiry and save the time of the country, 
because the information we want will not be afforded in view of the vote of 
the committee on every point. | 

The CHatrrMAN: Do you wish to ask any questions of the other members of — 
the wheat board? 

Mr. Pertny: Are you willing that we call Mr. Fowler? 

Mr. Smiri: He is not in the city. 

Mr. Prertey: He was in the city yesterday. . 

Mr. Smirx: I understand that he has gone. 

The CuHarmrRMAN: We still have the Board of Grain Commissioners to deal 
with. Have we completed with the wheat board? 

Mr. Pertey: Does Mr. Mclvor refuse to give us any further information 
with regard to the brokers employed by the wheat board? 

Mr. GraHam: Mr. Mclvor has not refused. 

Mr. Preriey: Very well, the committee has refused. If we name half a 
dozen brokers in Winnipeg can we call them here? 
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Mr. McCuaie: As I eae it, the board has the right to deal through 
any channels it desires, and I do not think it makes any difference to, us what 
brokerage is paid. 

Mr. Preritey: It makes a difference to the eae if 100 men are being 
paid brokerage fees for doing nothing. 

Mr. McCwaia: If there is pressure through some brokers in Winnipeg on ~ 
members of this committee to use influence with this board, we are not interested. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you specific accusations you desire to make with 
regard to the board’s dealings? 

Mr. Prerury: I do not think we need to make accusations in order to : 
obtain information. 

The CuairMAN: The board has reviewed its position and policy on several 
occasions before the committee. 

Mr. Pertey: And there are certain brokers in es who are getting 
paid money for doing nothing. That is practically the policy. 

Mr. GraHam: There is no proof of that. 

Mr. Perury: Certainly there is. 

Mr. GraHam: Mr. Findlay, the Comptroller, gave aaunee under oath 
that he never made a payment to any broker unless there was an ac 
transaction either in the futures market or in cash wheat. 

Mr. Prertey: I asked for the clearing sheets for certain days. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Some brokers received money on the pooling basis. 

Mr. GraHAm: It had to be paid out to somebody. 

Mr. Pertty: We have asked for certain clearing sheets and thus have not 
been produced. | 

The CHArRMAN: The question as to the clearing sheets came up yesterday. 

Mr. Prertry: Yes. I asked for the clearing sheets from May 1 to May 13, 
and Mr. Mclvor said they could be produced, but they have not been produced. 

The Cuarrman: Did not Mr. Folliott explain that matter? 

Mr. Prrury: Have we had Mr. Folliott on the witness stand yet? 

The CHarrman: All members of the board were sworn at the opening of 
‘the proceedings. 

Mr. Peruty: But Mr. Folliott has not been questioned. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I caH Mr. Folliott before the committee and let 
him repeat the explanations he made yesterday with respect to the Pe 
Mr. Perley has now raised. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Proceed, Mr. Folliott?—A. Mr. Perley asked a Huaetoh with one to 
the sale of 120, ‘000 000 bushels. Myexplanation was that the clearing sheets 
from the Ist May to 13th May would not show the 120,000,000 bushels for 
the reason that the 120,000,000 bushels while sold at that time was not cleared 
with the exporters, as has been explained several times, until some time after 
when the Cereals Import Committee instructed us by cable to give up this 
wheat to the exporters. Some of that 120,000,000 bushels might be cleared a 
week later or two weeks later up to six months later, so that the clearing sheets 
from May 1 to May 18 could not possibly show you anything in regard to the 
120,000,000 bushels. I did say that the contract with the Cereals Import 
Committee was a contract for 120,000,000 of futures at a blank price. The 
contract is addressed to the Cereals Import Board in writing and is signed — 
by the three members of our board. The contract is sent to the Cereals Import 
Board and they return it duly signed by their director and deputy PAST, 
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and it is actually a contract of sale. If we did not make contracts for sale 
of futures such as that, we would never get rid of any futures on our books. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. There is nothing to show the 120,000,000 bushels cleared on those days 
at all, but some time afterwards a settlement was made with the brokers?— 
A. We agree that it was not cleared on those days. We do it as outlined above 
because the British government want us to handle it in that way, and it does 
not cost us any money to do it that way; we get the same price. 

_ Q. A cable has been read before the committee to the effect that the 
Cereals Import Committee desire the Grain Exchange to continue open. Now, 
can you tell us any reason why they would want it to continue open?—A. I 
would be a mind-reader if I could guess why they want it to remain open, but 
I would say they must consider that the best and most economical way for 
them to buy wheat. , 

Q. Absolutely. They do not care about the brokerage fee at all. They 
can buy wheat as they have this last year at a price of 70 cents, while the price 
in Chicago is $1.20. If they can have the Winnipeg brokers regulate their price 
and buy their grain over a long range of six months at a time, why would they 
not want the Grain Exchange to remain open? (No response). 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Have you Mr. Justice Turgeon’s report with you?—A. No. 

Q. You will recall from that report that when Mr. Justice Turgeon was in 
England he had before him several wheat dealers and millers, and asked them 
that very question?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Can you look it up in the report and tell us what he said? He asked — 
these millers and importers why they wanted the Grain Exchange kept open 
at Winnipeg, and they told him why. 

The CuatrMan: I doubt very much if that question is before the committee 
at the present time. Again I point out that so far as the government is con- 
cerned it has received advice from the Cereals Import Committee as to the 
policy they desire to have pursued, and presumably the government feels it is 
under obligation to observe that policy. : 

Mr. Preritry: The real answer to that is that they can buy wheat at 
practically any price they like. It is not competitive in comparison with the 
open market in the United States. 

The CuarrmAn: I think it is fair to say that they can buy the wheat at the 
price the government is prepared to set. 

The Wirness: The price of American wheat does not mean a graet deal 
from an export viewpoint because the Americans are subsidizing their wheat. 
We ran across a case where they were subsidizing flour to a neutral country 
ata price cheaper than to-day’s price. The fact that their market is $1.20 or 
$1.30 does not mean they can get that price for their wheat on the export market. 

The Cuatrman: Did you request some information from Mr. Folliott, Mr. 
Donnelly? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Yes, I would like you to refer to pages 165 to 167 of the Turgeon Grain 
Commission report, where it is indicated that the millers and merchants were 
present and Mr. Justice Turgeon asked certain questions appearing at the foot 
of page 167. Please read those?—A. Very well:— 

“Question 1. (g) What views are held regarding the effect of the 
sale of Canadian wheat in the British Isles in case the Winnipeg futures 
market, should cease to operate, as has been advocated by some of those 
who have made submissions to the Commission in Canada. 
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Answer: The closing of the Winnipeg Pes market would ae a 
detrimental effect upon the volume of Canadian grain business. The - 
closing price of the Winnipeg market is the basis of all calculations 
which are made for nee wheat throughout Europe the following 
morning. 

Further the Winnipeg futures market is in the main, the market in 
which hedges on Canadian wheat are carried. The only exceptions are 
when other hedging markets seem relatively high in relation to the crop 
prospects and/or actual crops but, broadly, Winnipeg is the hedge used 
for Canadian wheat in whatever position the wheat may be being carried. 

It would certainly make the business of all export houses and . 
United Kingdom merchants dealing in Canadian wheat very hazardous 
and, therefore, tend to limit dealings. 

It would seem obvious if the Winnipeg market were closed the 
exporter would have to look for a definite and considerable mate to 
cover the additional risks involved. 

It is our considered opinion that the average daily price at which 
Canadian wheat is sold in Europe is lower than the average daily price 
registered in the Winnipeg market indicating that the Canadian grower 
by the existing system is getting a higher price than the c.if. parity of 
the same day. In other words, his wheat is marketed in the consuming 
countries without any charge to him.” 


The Cuarrman: Whose evidence is that, Mr. Folliott? 

Mr. Wricut: I do not see what this has to do with the present marketing 
of wheat. This is something in regard to the marketing of wheat years ago 
before the Cereals Import Committee was formed in the Old Country; it is 
prior to the war and is not of interest to us. I do not see why that material 
should be read into the record now unless it is to back up Dr. Donnelly’s 
favourite horse. 

Mr. Donnetty: The matter was referred to a day or two ago by Mr. 
Perley, who stated that when Mr. Justice Turgeon was over,in England there 
was no objection whatever and no representations made with regard to the 
closing of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Whose views are they?—A. The views of the. British Grain Trade. 
The heading is “Views of British Grain Trade.” 

Q. What witnesses gave the views?—A. That is not shown. 

The CuHatrMAN: As recorded by Mr. Justice Turgeon. 

Mr. Prruey: On page 165 of the report Mr. Justice Turgeon practically 
says the British authorities were pleased with the situation in Canada and 
thought that the Grain Exchange should remain open. He does not quote any 
evidence. 

Mr. Donneuiy: He does. 

Mr. Pertry: He does not say who gave the erence. 

Mr. Donnetity: He says those are the questions he asked the millers. 

Mr. Prertry: It is a summary of the evidence taken before him. 

Mr. Donnetiy: No; the questions asked and the answers made are 
set out. | 
Mr. Pertey: I am going to quote from the evidence that was taken. 
Mr. DonnELLY: From what are you reading? 


Mr. Prerutey: From the evidence and report with respect to ne Turgeon 
Grain Enquiry. A number of overseas witnesses were asked what difficulties 
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would be anticipated to the producer in Canada if the Winnipeg futures market 
was closed, and some eight to ten witnesses were heard, and IJ have their evi- 
dence before me:— 


David Muir, Glasgow Manager, 8.C.W., p. 10,372: Sees no diffi- 
culty if no futures market. 


Then :— 

M. Stolk, Antwerp, p. 10,731, broker, when asked what difference 
it would make to his purchase of Canadian wheat if there were no futures 
market in Winnipeg said: I do not think there would be a big differ- 
ence. 


And:— 

Glasgow Corn Association, p. 10,392:— 

If the Winnipeg futures market were closed there “would be one less 
to watch.” | 
Snodgrass, p. 10,446, Glasgow Miller, | 

“Tf it disappeared (that is the Winnipeg market) I would not like 
to say. that we could not get on quite well without it.” 

Bracey, Buyer English C.W.S., Liverpool, p. 10,492: “The advan- 
tage would be to the producer.” 


That is the producer in Western Canada. 


Then :— 
Again, p. 10,490: “Closing Winnipeg and registering prices at Liver- 
pool would ensure a truer reflection of real prices’’. 


And there are several others if you would like to hear what they said. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Did anyone give evidence that the market should be kept open?—A. 
No.» 3): 

Mr. Donnetuy: It is very strange that Mr. Justice Turgeon should come 
to those conclusions. 

Mr. Perutey: I say those conclusions are not a clear criterion of the evi- 
dence that was taken before him. 

Mr. Donnetty: Is it your assertion that Mr. Justice Turgeon’s report 
is of no value whatever? 

Mr. Pertey: Mr. Justice Turgeon says that the wheat board is only neces- 
sary in an emergency, and that he would not like to suggest that it should be 
dispensed with. Now, I say if you quote from the evidence taken before Mr. 
Justice Turgeon you will find most of it is to the effect that they do not need 
the market at all. That was in peace time. Since this evidence was taken 
the Liverpool Exchange has been closed. | 

At this point I desire to give you some information from Mr. Justice 
Turgeon’s report as to the extent they used the Winnipeg market for hedging. 
The question was as to the extent to which the open market was used for hedging 
purposes, and at page 10,496 Mr. McFayden of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale, Liverpool, said:— 

Cannot see the necessity for dealing: in options at all. 


Then, F. Stuych, broker of Antwerp, at page 10,778 said:— 


We seldom hedge when we buy, depending on the view of the market. 

Then Pillman of the British National Miller’s Association, on page 
9682 said his firm “never had to hedge in fifty years.” 

Then a French miller said that French millers, seldom, if ever, hedge. 
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Then Maximilian Stolk, grain broker Antwerp, at page 10 727, ee 
asked if he used the Winnipes market said:— 


Yes, we do, not on a large scale, but we do use it. 


I could cite a dozen further examples from this record showing that they 
never use the market for hedging, and if the Winnipeg market were closed it 
would not make any difference. That statement is made in answer to Dr. 
Donnelly. 


Mr. Donnetity: It is not in answer to me. Your argument is that the 
Turgeon report is not correct and is of no value. 

Mr. GraHnam: I do not think anyone would contemplate indicting Mr. 
Justice Turgeon either as a poor or a dishonourable commissioner. We cannot take 
excerpts from evidence and form conclusions upon them. Mr. Justice Turgeon 
has given his final analysis of the evidence in his report. 

Mr. Perury: I say there is all sorts of evidence taken over there sibs the 
contrary view. 

Mr. Grauam: I do not think this discussion should go on the nn 

Mr. Periny: I think it should. 

The CuarrMAN: Your statement is recorded. 


Mr. GraHAM: Some grain merchants in the old land would be delighted to 
see the Winnipeg and Chicago Grain Exchanges closed because the trade would 
centre in their own exchange at Liverpool. When that evidence was taken all the 
exchanges were open. I submit that in fairness we cannot draw any inference 
from what Mr. Perley has cited. 


Mr. Perey: I have a letter here from a president of a company who says it 
is the biggest farce in wartime for the Grain Exchange to be allowed to remain 
open. 

Mr. GraHam: That is for parliament to decide. 


Mr. Warp: Would Mr. Perley pursue his present attitude if he knew it was | 
going to influence ie only market we have for out wheat? 

Mr. Pertey: I say I am of the opinion from my own personal experience over 
many years in peace time in handling grain, up to the time the depression hit us 
about 1930, that there is not any need for the amount of trading this. board is 
doing, buying and selling and merchandising our wheat, and that the board, with 
the gov ernment of Canada behind it, and conditions as they are today could save 
- money if they took over complete control of the whole trade. 

Mr. Warp: Mr. Perley does not answer my question. | 

-. Mr. Pertny: It has not been shown to me that anything accrues to the advan- 
tage of the producer in what the board is doing. 

Mr. Warp: We have one customer now and that customer says: ‘‘We want 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to remain open.” Would you prejudice the only ~ 
customer we have? 

Mr. Prerutry: No; if you can show me any evidence that it would ‘cienee 
that customer against buying Canadian wheat. Why would that customer not 
want. it open? 

The CHAIRMAN: We have had the view of the British Cereals Import 
Committee placed on the record several times, and apparently that is the policy 
the government is pursuing and the wheat board is pursuing on behalf of the - 
government. I submit that is not a matter which we are called upon to decide one 
way or the other at the present time. I should like to get on with the examination 
of the witnesses or on to the next. order of business that we are going to consider. 
(Agreed). 


Shall we proceed to the next item on the agenda for consideration? (Aprnae ) 


/ 
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Then we shall recall Mr. Melvor to the witness stand to deal with the orders 
in council passed this spring, Nos. 1800, 1801, 1802 and 1803. I hope the com- 


are now available. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Mr. Mclvor, I think the committee would like to have a statement from 
you as to the principles involved in the orders in council and the reasons therefor? 
—A. If it is agreeable to the committee I would lke to start with order in council 
No. 1803 dealing with the freezing of wheat, my reason being that Mr. Findlay is 
leaving tonight and if there are any questions to be directed to him arising out of 
order in council 18038 the opportunity will be afforded. 

The CHarrMan: I think the committee will agree to that. (Agreed). 

The Wirness: The reason for this order in council, in brief, is that when the 
government decided to pay 90 cents for wheat through the wheat board and when 
the announcement was put on the order paper it was very clear that unless some 
steps were taken to freeze the prices of wheat as at that day speculators would go 


-into the market the following day and purchase wheat and sell it later on at or 


around the 90 cent price. Our instructions from the government were to see, to 


‘use the words of one of the ministers, “that there shall be no profiteering by any 


speculator in regard to this action. How you do it is your problem, but those 


- are our instructions.” That is the reason for that order in council. It froze the 


price of wheat as at the previous day’s close to prevent any speculators from going 
into the market the following day or any speculators who were already in the 
market carrying their wheat and benefiting from the higher price fixed by the 
government. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Did you have to go on the floor of the Grain Exchange and buy some 
wheat at that time?—A. Yes. 

@. And that is why you went on the floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and bought wheat?—A. Yes. We agreed with all holders of wheat that we 
would take over the wheat any time between this date and the 3lst July at the 
prevailing prices on the previous day, and anyone who wanted their wheat 
back would have to have it readjusted to the higher price. 

Q. That was the only occasion on which you went on the floor of the 
Exchange to buy wheat from other than producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was in order to freeze the prices on the Grain Exchange and 
prevent profiteering?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Supposing I had 10,000 bushels of July wheat or May wheat and I asked 
for delivery of it now and got delivery of it, what steps are you taking to 
prevent my selling it on the Ist August and getting 90 cents?—A. I have not 
discussed our plan with the cabinet because, as you are aware, we have been 
very busy here. Our recommendation will be that the warehouse receipts out- 
standing as at the 3lst July will have to be marked “ Approved” by the wheat 
board and before they can be marked “ Approved” by the wheat board the 
holder will have to pay the difference between the freezing price and the price 
at that time, whenever it is. Unless the warehouse receipt is marked “Approved” 
when he goes to the elevator to get the wheat the terminal will not deliver the 
wheat to him. : 

Q. He can go and get it now?—A. Yes, and grind it into flour; but if he 
leaves it in the terminal he will still have the same difficulty. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What was your position on March 5?—A. Do you want a statement? 
@. Were you long or short in the futures market?—A. When you ask what 
was our position in the futures market, it has been decided by this committee 
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that the position of the board will not be disclosed beyond the pondd tate: If 
you are going to ask a question as to what wheat we purchased under Order in 
Council 1808, that is another matter altogether, because we have authority to - 
do that. 

@. What did you purchase— 

The CuatrmMAN: Is that germane to the committee's discussion, to know 
what was actually purchased at that date? 

Mr. Pertey: Please let Mr. Mclvor answer the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. What do you say?—A. I will get that information for you, Mr. Perley, 
but I want to say that there will be wheat sold and between now and the 
3ist July from this account, and further wheat purchased from this account, so. 
that in the final analysis the figures for which you are asking may not mean a 
single thing. 

Q. Has there been any delivery of cash wheat through the clearing house ?— 
A. If you insist on getting the information I will ask Mr. Findlay to give it to 
you. 

Mr. Finpray: Mr. Chairman, my figures go only up to May 14. 

The CHAIRMAN: What are those figures? | 

Mr. MclIvor: The total purchases and sales from the time we started — 
operating under Order in Council 1803 to May 14; but I want to make it per- 
fectly clear before Mr. Findlay commences that these figures are liable to give a 
picture altogether different from the final picture. : 

Mr: Pertny: J am asking how much cash wheat has been delivered to you. 

Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Findlay is here to answer your question. The Chairman 
asked me a question and I answered it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the chair is obliged to point out to any witness a 
comes before it that if the information desired can do no harm if revealed and 
will be helpful to the committee, then we would like to have it. 

Mr. Pertey: Perhaps Mr. Mclvor can give us his opinion as to whether 
that particular information will do any harm. | 

The CHarRMAN: He said the situation would be changed in due course. 

Mr. PreruEy: I should think there would be a lot of cash wheat delivered 
in July. 

The Cuatrman: Perhaps Mr. Mclvor may proceed. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. What is this cash heakt on, The order gives the board power to take 
over all wheat in Canada and adjust it to the new level prices. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. These figures will not mean anything until the first August?—A. No; 
the sales going out of this account will not mean anything to anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the figure? 

Mr. Preritey: Not if the committee thinks it is of no value. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will not take the position that the board are denying 
you information? 

Mr. Pertey: If Mr. Mclvor says the figure will be of no value I think we 
might let it go at that. 

Mr. Mclvor: I do not want you, Mr. Perley, or obee else to say 
to-morrow or the next day that we refused to give you this information. I do 
say, however, that I do not think the information will be of any value. The 


information that will be of value is the final adjustment which will be in our 
board accounts as at 31st July. 
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By Mr. Perley: 

@. Give us the situation on the 5th and then at the end of each week up to 
the present time? 

The CuairmMan: What is the pleasure of the committee with respect to that 
request? Is the committee agreed to have this information given? 

Mr. Evans: Did not Mr. Mclvor say it would be given only to the 
14th May? 

Mr. MclIvor: Yés. , 

The Cuarrman: Am I to take it that the committee wishes to have this 
information? (Agreed). 


Mr. R. C. Frnpuay, recalled. 


The Wirness: I think the first question referred to the position on March 5? 
It was zero, 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. You had no futures?—A. Our own position? 

@. Yes?--A. I do not think that 1 is involved. This is dealing with order in 
council 1803 only. 

Q. When was the order in council passed?—A. March 9. 

Q. Give us the position on 9th March?—A. The position still remained the 
same, no change. 

Q. As to what? You had no futures or cash wheat?—A. Under this order 
in council. 

@. When can we start in?—A. March 16. 

Q. What is the situation on March 16?—A. At that time we had long 


futures, 6,730,000 bushels. 


The CuHarrMAN: If the witness takes a week later than that, will that be 
satisfactory ? 


Mr. Prertey: Yes. 


Q. What do you say?—A. 6,095,000 bushels. 
Q. Long?—A. Long, yes. 


‘By the Chairman: 

Q. And a week later than that?—A. At the 3lst we had futures contracts 
long, 7,318,000 bushels. 

Q. And on April 7?—<A. On April 7 we had 9,118,000 bushels long futures. 

-Q. And on the 14th?—A. On the 14th we had long futures, 12,018,000 
bushels. 

Q. And on the 21st?—-A. Long Fibers 14,294,000 bushels. , 

Q. And on the 29th?—A. On the 29th we had long, 18,654,000 bushels. 

Q. And on May 5?—A. On May 5, we had cash grain stocks, cash wheat, 
10,521,615 bushels. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. And long futures?—A. Long futures, 5,831,000. 
Q. And on the 12th May? 
Mr. Mclvor: Perhaps the witness may give the last date, the 14th. 
The Witness: The total result of these transactions as at the close of busi- 
ness on May 14— — 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Is that a weekend?—A. That is the day on which I had this statement 
prepared. The total futures purchased in that period anoles to 22,678,000 
outa 
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Q. Total faneenk Purchased. . 

(). 22,678,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. And sales?—A. Total cash wheat Snot eed 13,468,000 bushels. 

Q. Yes?—A. Cash wheat sold, 2,571,780 bushels—0 pounds. Futures 
exchanged against delivery of cash wheat— — 

Q. During this period how much cash wheat was delivered to you through 
the clearing house?—-A. 13,468,000 bushels. 

@. And on the 14th you were long 22 678,000 bushels?—A. No; that was 

the total. 

Q. You were long?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. We were long at that date in cash wheat, 10,896,217-10: 
Long futures, 4,462,000 bushels. 

QO. Phat is ‘what future, the May? 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. That was the net position? I do not know whether it was all May, or 
May and July?—A. May and July, I think. 
By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Mr. Findlay, I think if you table the statement it will be helpful. We: 
cannot dissect it as we go along at present. The position is that at the present 
time you have how much cash wheat?—A. 10,896,219-10. 
Q. And long futures?—A. 4,462,000, or a combined total of 15,358,219-10. 
@. You will not have many adjustments to make in July?—A. There is a 
lot of water to flow yet between now and then. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions you desire to direct. to 
Mr. MclIvor and Mr. Findlay with respect to this Order in Council and how it is 
to be operated? 


Mr. Grorce Mclvor, recalled. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What happens om the Ist August with respect to the 90 cent wheat? 
—A,. On the Ist August the wheat board will be paying 90 cents for wheat on 
the basis Fort William. 

* Q. This other wheat will all be cleaned up?—A. I am not a prophet, Mr. 
Perley. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Do you think you have safeguarded the interests of the country and 
protected it,as far as it can be protected against any possibility of anybody 
taking a speculative advantage because of the State increasing the price of 
wheat by 20 cents per bushel?—A. Yes, sir. 


The Cuarrman: I think that is what everyone would wish to have accom- ~ 

plished. Are there any other questions on Order in Council 1803? 
By Mr. Evans: 

@. Under that Order in Council on or before July 31 you have to take 
over all cash wheat and all futures held privately?—A. Yes, and we adjust 
the price to the new level. : 
, By Mr. Dowty: 

@. Order in Council No. 1800 re flaxseed is practically the same Liat 

The CHarrMAN: Can we dispose of Order in Council 1803 now? Baus. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Which Order in Council do you desire to take up now Mr. Melvor? 
—A. Order in Council 1800 deals with the flaxseed, and provides that a price 
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of $2.25 will be paid for the new crop. The order freezes all flax stocks in 
Canada. 3 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It is practically the same thing as Order in Council 1803?—A. The 
same objective. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. What about oats and barley?—A. That is under tees in Council 1801, 
which provides for the payment of minimum prices for oats and barley, which is ~ 
not on at the present time. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is no minimum on rye?—A. No. 
@. But there is a ceiling on rye?—A. Yes. 
@. What is the ceiling? j 

Mr. Fou.iotr: 668. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. What is the minimum price on oats and barley, Mr. McIvor?—A. The 
Order in Council says:— 


The Canadian Wheat Board is empowered to buy Winnipeg barley 
futures or cash barley whenever the spot price per bushel, ‘basis Fort 
~William/Port Arthur, of No. 1 Canada Western Two Row or Six Row | 
or No. 2 Canada Western Two Row or Six Row is 60 cents—that is for 
barley—or No. 3 Canada Western 58 cents, or No. 1 Feed 56 cents. 


Since then we have issued an order making it clear to the farmers that 
the other lower grades will ‘be in proper relation. Then:— 


The Canadian Wheat Board is empowered to buy Winnipeg oats 
futures or cash oats whenever the spot price per bushel basis Fort 
Wilham/Port Arthur of No. 2 Canada Western oats is 45 cents or Extra 
No. 3 Canada Western, No. 3, Canada “Western or Extra No. 1 Feed, 
42 cents or No. 1 Feed 40 penis: 


And the same thing will apply there; the other grades will be in the proper 


relation. 


_Q. Is it necessary to have a floor under r We 
have on our board a coarse grains expert, Mr. Folliott, and T ag like a to 
answer that question. 


Mr. W. Cuarues Fouuiorr called. 


Mr. Fouurorr: That is a very difficult question to answer because we do: 
not know what the volume of it will be, and we do not know what the demand 
will be; but 1t seems to me there is very little rye being grown and that the market 
should be able to take care of it so that there will be no necessity for a floor. 
I think that is the view the government took on the matter. 

Mr. Evans: In view of the wheat acreage reduction last fall and this spring 
there is a definite increase in rye seeding, and there was a big demand for 
spring rye when I was home at Easter, especially in Dr. Donnelly’s s district and 
my own. It may be that there will be a greatly increased production of rye? 


Mr. Foruiorr: It could be; but it seemed to us, and I think the govern- 
ment thought the same way about it, that there was a small quantity of it 
planted in the past year, and there should be no necessity for a floor; but it 
might develop that a floor may be necessary. 

-Q. Where is the rye mostly marketed?—A. There is a small honie market 
from distillers, but largely it is an export: market. 
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@. It goes mostly to the United Sintesr uk Yes, and there is eae a 
good market abroad. 

The CHairmMan: May I interject to say that we are dealing with orders in 
council Nos. 1800, 1801, 1802 and 1803, and rye is not included therein. If we 
commence discussing rye, we shall be talking about beans next, and so on. ; 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. With reference to barley, I have been told, Mr. Folliott, that the maltsters 
wish to have a larger premium than they are being paid at the present time, and 
‘have made representations to the board to have that premium made greater. 
Is there any truth in that?—-A. It would seem to me that they would be governed 
by the ceiling anyhow. During the base period there existed a premium for 
malting barley, and the way it stands now they can pay the premium that 
existed during the base period; but I would not think the Wartime Prices and - 
Trade Board would permit of any greater premium being paid. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If the price of oats and barios is above the price ized by the order in 
council the board will not be taking delivery of any of these grains? 

Mr. Mclvor: No. | 

Q. What will your procedure be if and when the price drops down to the 
guaranteed price?—A. We can take in the market oats and barley, basis these 
prices through the futures market; or we might take cash barley or oats, which- 
ever was the most workable. This is the basis that we would take cash barley 
or oats at times, and we would be taking futures at times. 

Q. And you will dispose of that crop through the regular channels in the 
ordinary way that you dispose of any other crop?—A. That is a little more 
difficult to answer. It depends a lot on the amount grown. If we have a sur-. 
Sane probably there will be some arrangement made for it to go to the United 

tates. 

Q. A little while ago you quoted the price of oats and barley. That was the 
floor price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Leger: 
Q. There is no ceiling?—A. Yes, it is 514, and barley is 643 at the Dreorat 


time. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is that ceiling on oats and barley to ye ia That is a matter that. 
is up to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By Mr. Evans: 


@. Can coarse grains go above the ceiling set?—A. No. 
Q. You are obligated to take the coarse grains?—A. We are obligated if 
they go to the floor. | 


By Mr. Perley: 

| Q. May I ask a question I asked yesterday or the day before: in adjusting 
everything up to the 31st July is there anything to prevent the millers from 
securing a lot of wheat at present prices‘and having it stored away in their 
different warehouses to be ground into flour for domestic purposes?—A. My 
answer to you on that is that I do not know, and none of us know, what the 
ceiling price on flour in the new year will be. I do not know what advantage or 
disadvantage there would be to a miller doing what you suggest in relation to 
domestic prices; that is something that is not determined. I will say that we 
as a board are going to check the situation very carefully to see that nothing 
is done beyond a normal position. 

Q. You recall what happened with the bakers when the price was Pe 
from 70 to 80 cents? It was discovered that they had secured sufficient flour 
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and had stored it in warehouses in different places, sufficient to do their basic 
business for several months ahead?—A. Frankly I do not know. . 

Q. I was wondering if the same situation would come about with respect 
to the mills, and would it also then apply that barley would be handled alone, 
because lots of the large bakeries are controlled by the milling concerns. 1 
think the situation should be looked into?—A. I assure you that we shall look 
into all angles of the situation. | 7 

The CuatrmMAn: Are there any further questions you desire to ask with 
respect to these orders in council, or can we say that the committee has received 
the information it desired? 

Mr. Peruey: As far as the orders in council are concerned, yes. 


Mr. Mclvor: I would like to read into the record half a dozen small 
corrections that were not caught when we went over the transcript:— 
CorrEcTIONS: Reference—Canadian Wheat Board for Crop years 1939-40 
and 1940-41. ! 
Page 30, line 28—“weekly” should read “wheat’’. 
Page 32, line 14—“firm’s” should read ‘“farmer’s”, 
Page 33, line 40—delete “to whom he is sending nightly cables’. This 
is a repetition. | 
Page 63, line 38—“‘four cents” should read “less than one cent”. , 
Page 66, line 7—“broken” should read “broker’’. 
Page 22, lines 34 and 35—“farming business” should read ‘‘the farmer in 
business”. ‘The words “it is the whole elevator system” should be 
deleted. | 


By Mr. Perley: | 
Q. In one of the reports there is an error in the printing that I do not think 
you would like to leave uncorrected, and I am sure Dr. Donnelly would not, with 
respect to the unanimous report of the 1936 committee. It reads: “we are not 
of the opinion . . . ’?—A. J am very pleased that you have drawn that error 
to my attention, because I overlooked giving it to the committee. It appears 
on this list in red ink at the bottom:— 


Page 22, line 4—“‘we are not of the opinion” should read “We are of 
the opinion.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Do the members of the committee desire to have the wheat 
board officials continue any longer before the committee? | 

Mr. Perury: I think we should hear from Mr. Smith, and possibly further 
from Mr. Folliott. It is nearly 6 o’clock now. I understand that Mr. Folliott 
was looking after shipping. 

Mr. MclIvor: I do not like to labour this appeal, and purposely I have not 
said anything because of the point Mr. Graham mentioned, but we have a lot 
of responsibility and a lot of work to do. We have been here for over a week 
now without very much opportunity to do anything else. I do not for a moment 
desire to suggest that we are not prepared to stay, but I think the committee 
should consider that aspect of the situation. 

Mr. Peruey: There are several witnesses whom we intended to call that 
have not been called, and we intended to move that certain witnesses be brought 
from Winnipeg but refrained. Do the members of'the wheat board desire to get 
away from Ottawa to-night? , 

Mr. Mclvor: The position of the members of the board is that we have 
a meeting fixed for Friday in Toronto, but we have a number of things to do in 
Ottawa to-morrow. 

Mr. Pertny: Are you coming back this way from Toronto? 
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Mr. MclIvor: We had not intended to do so, we’had intended to get sen 
to work. 

Hon. Mr. MacKrxnon: If the committee desires the members of the wheat 
board to return here, they will do so, surely ; but regard should be had for the 
importance of the work they have to do in Winnipeg as soon as sa can return 
there. 

Mr. Mclvor: I understood Mr. Perley to ask if we were coming back to 
Ottawa from Toronto, and I said we had not intended to do so. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Previden the committee will let you go! 

Mr. MclIvor: Oh, yes. ; 


Mr. Pertey: I know Mr. Diefenbaker wanted to put some further ques- 
tions. I will meet Mr. Diefenbaker to-night and consult with him, and perhaps 
it will not be necessary to recall anyone. 

The Cuarrman: So far as the wheat board is concerned our agenda has 
been gone over. If Mr. Diefenbaker or you, Mr. Perley, desire. to bring up - 
something new, that is a matter for you to determine. 

Mr. Panta? I would like to consult with Mr. Diefenbaker, anyway. The 
grain board are going to be here to-morrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Pertey: And these other men are going to be here to-morrow morning, 
anyway. | 

Mr. MclIvor: Except Mr. Findlay. We shall be here to-morrow. We have 
considerable other work to do, but if the committee wants us to attend we a 
do so, of course. 

Mr. Prerutey: Mr. Graham has been putting that suggestion to the com- 
mittee throughout yesterday and to-day. I recall sitting on a committee with 
him when he appeared as counsel, and he did not mind keeping witnesses here 
from Chicago and all over the earth! 

The CHatrMAN: Will the committee agree to release Mr. Findlay? 

(Agreed). 

Mr. Findlay, we thank you very much for the information you have given 
to the committee. You may now return to your other duties at home. 

Mr. Finpuay: Thank you. 


The committee adjourned at 5.55 o’clock p.m. to meet Thursday, May 21, 
at 11 o’clock am. 
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REPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
FOR CROP YEARS 1939-40 AND 1940-41 
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Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board. 
Mr. C. Soren Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
oard. 

Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

of Canada. | 

Dr. D. A. MacGibbon, Commissioner. 

Mr. C. M. Hamilton, Commissioner. 

Mr. John Rayner, Secretary, and 

Mr. Ralph Hetherington, General Manager, nt 
Elevators. / 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, May 21, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Bertrand (Prescott), Blair, Cardiff, 
Clark, Cruickshank, Davidson, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), 
Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Graham, Hatfield, Henderson, Lafontaine, 
Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, McGarry, Matthews, Mullins, Perley, 
Quelch, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), _ 
Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Wright—37. 


In attendance: Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat 
Board; Mr. ©. Gordon Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat 
Board; Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner; and Mr. T. W. Grindley, 
Secretary. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting held on Wednesday, May 20, were 
read and adopted. 


Mr. W. Charles Folliot, Commissioner of the Wha Board, was recalled 
and further examined. 


Mr. C. Gordon Smith was also recalled and further examined. 


It was then agreed,—That all members of the Canadian Wheat Board in 
attendance before the committee should be retired. 


It was moved by Mr. Graham and seconded by Mr. Diefenbaker, that the 
chairman tender the thanks of the committee to the chairman and officials of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Motion carried unanimously. 


‘The chairman thanked Mr. MclIvor and other officials of the board for the 
assistance and information given by them to the committee during its work on 
the subject. matter of the reference before it, vizi—The reports of the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the crop years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


The chairman informed the committee that the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners were present and would be the next witnesses to be heard if the committee 
wished. The committee agreed and the chairman introduced the Board of 
Grain Commissioners of Canada as follows:— 


. Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner; Mr. D. A. MacGibbon, Commis- 
sioner; Mr. C. M. Hamilton, Commissioner; Mr. John Rayner, Secretary: and 
Mr. Ralph Hetherington, General Manager, Canadian Government Elevators. 


All the members of the board were then sworn in, including the secretary 
and the general manager of the government elevators. 


Mr. Donald G. McKenzie, chairman of the board, was called and presented 
to the committee a submission on the leasing of government- -owned elevators. 
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Dr. D. A, Mase ibben: Commissioner, was then SaTlen and examined. 


Mr. Ralph Hetherington, General Mena of the Government Elevators, 
was also called and examined. 


At 1.00 p.m. the committee adjourned to meet Foal at 4.00 p.m. this ine 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, 
presiding. . 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Donnelly, Douglas 
(Weyburn), Evans, Fair, Graham, Henderson, Lafontaine, Leger, McCuaig, 
McCubbin, Matthews, Perley, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Ward, Weir, Wright. —20. 


Mr. D. G. McKenzie continued as witness. 
Mr. Ralph Hetherington was also again examined. 


Mr. John Rayner, Secretary to the Board of Grain Commissioners, was also 
called. : 


Dr. D. A. MacGibbon, Commissioner, was called. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), moved, seconded by Mr. Perley, a vote of thanks 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners for their presentation to the committee. 


On behalf of the committee, the chairman thanked the commissioners and 
released them from further attendance at this time. 


The committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss oF COMMONS, 
Room 368, 
May 21, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. William G. Weir, presided. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we will ask the 
secretary to read the minutes of yesterday’s meetings. 


The clerk reads the minutes. 


Mr. Farr: I move the adoption of the minutes. 
Mr. Rickarp: I second the motion. 


- Before the minutes were adopted there was an amendment ae by striking 
am the crop year 1939-40. 


The CHarrmMAn: What does the committee wish to proceed with this morning? 
Yesterday it looked as if the committee was about through with the representa- 
tives of the wheat board. We still have the Board of Grain Commissioners 
before us. 


Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): You say the wheat board are anxious to go; if that 
is so it would be wise to finish with them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions you wish to ask them? 

Mr. Dovueias (Weyburn): We were going to discuss order in council 1803. 
The CHarrmMan: They were all discussed yesterday afternoon and completed. 
Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): They were dealt with then, were they? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Peruey: I have one or two questions I Tare like to ask some members 
of the board with respect to the statement Mr. Findlay made yesterday about 
the futures position on May 14. I think it appears on page 24-B. I do not care 
who answers the questions I have to ask. 


The CHAIRMAN: What are you referring to? 


Mr. Peruey: My questions are with respect to the position on May 14. Mr. 
Findlay gave us yesterday the futures and cash wheat held on that day. 


The CHarrman: What is your question? 
Mr. Perey: If I have a witness on the stand I shall ask the question. 


The CuHarrMAN: These are the questions that were dealt with by Mr. 
Findlay yesterday? 


Mr. Prruny: Yes. 
Mr. W. CuHarueEs Fouuior, recalled: 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. On page BB-24 of yesterday’s evidence it is said that the position at the 


present time is they have 10,896,000 odd bushels of cash wheat and 4,462,000 odd 


of futures. Further on it says these futures may be May and July. I want to 
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know if that is the exact position of the board on May 14. I want to ee “ee 
the rest of the cash wheat was in Canada, what was the position of the other 
wheat, say, in Canada?—A. Under order in council 1803 why we were only 
interested in that particular quantity of grain; that is all the grain we had bought 
up to that time; in fact, it is less than we had bought because in the meantime 
we had sold out some of the 1803 grain. That has nothing to do with the rest 
of the grain in Canada. 

Q. Well, then, I want the position of the cash grain in Canada as of that date. 

Mr. Donneuuy: That is the wheat you bought from others than producers? 


The Wirness: Yes, under 1803. 
By Mr. Peas : 

Q. Where is the balance they bought from opudunere? 

The CHairnMAN: Up to now? 

Mr. Prruey: I want the position of the cash wheat, ivhetine’ at that time 
there was a carryover,— 

The CHarrMAN: I submit, Mr. Perley— 

Mr. Preruey: Whether held in any position. 

The CHairMAN: I submit that is beyond the order of reference that has been 
submitted to us. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You have no other interest. You have so much cash wheat, 10 million, 
you have so many futures, 4 million. That represents all you were holding on 
that date—A. Acquired under order in council P.C. 18038. 

Q. Is that your exact position on that date?—A. Yes. | 

@. With respect to cash wheat; you have no other cash wheat in Canada?— 
A. Not under that order in council. We have other cash wheat that belongs 
to the various boards, the ’40 board and the ’41 board, but that has nothing to 
do with the 1808. 

(@. Give us the position of the wheat of those other boards up to the 3st 
July, 1941. Is there any portion of this in that? 


The CuarrMAn: That is in the annual report. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. There is not any of this in the annual reper ak No. 
Mr. Donneuuy: Exhibit A?—A. No. 


The Witness: The order in council 1808 became effective in March, I 
think March 9. This: wheat was acquired since that date from other than. 
producers. | 


By Mr. Perley: | 
@. Say you had an order from Great Britain to buy a few millions of 
wheat as of this date. From what source would that be filled, from any of 
your futures; if you had to hand over futures on an order from Great Britain? — , 
A. A new order? 
@. Yes, a new order from the exporter for other wheat and it is accepted © 
by Britain. You get your order from the Cereal Import Committee or on other 
futures, what source would you deliver from?—A. In the past we have ‘pro- | 
rated it over the various boards that we have in operation. 
@. No portion of these futures, then?—A. As a matter of fact we nae not 
had an order since that time. 
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Q. Since when?—A. Since March 9; and as to whether we would use part 

of these futures against a sale to Britain or not, that has not come up yet; as 

_ to whether we would, that would be something the board would have to decide 

upon. It has not occurred so far. 

- Q. You cannot give us any opinion with respect to any sales to Britain of 

any consequence, large sales, since that new 120 millions that had been ony 

of before?—A. No, no sales since, 
Q. No sales since that?—A. No. 

E Q. That is May, 1941. You must have had sales, surely, since that?— 

_ A. That is the last sale we have had. 

. Q. To Britain, 120 million, as in this report in May, 1941?—A. No. There 
are two 120 million lots. There was this May one and one in October. There 
were two sales of 120 million. 

Q. One last October?—A. Yes. That is beyond this reference. 
Q. What is reported here is May, 1941? That is the one we have had 
under this discussion?—A. We have had another sale since _ that date of 
120 million. 
~ Q. Another 120 million?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was it not November? 
Mr. Grinptey: October or November. 
~The Witness: It was in the fall. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. I think the minister made a statement in the house and I think 
November was the date mentioned?—A. That is possibly right. 

Q. That order has not been filled yet?—A. It is being filled. 

Q. Gradually?—A. Gradually. I believe we still have some futures fo 
give up for account of the Cereal Board. 

Q. To fill that order you will have some futures to give up. Will they 
come out of this 4,462,000?—A. No: That sale was made last fall. It would be 
taken out of the various boards that we had that in at the time. It would be 
pro-rated between the various boards. We have some 1939 wheat, some 1940 
et and some 1941 wheat. The 120 million would be distributed from these 
Boards. 

Q. With respect to these other wheats, you are holding some futures then 
as of that date?—A. Yes. This is only 1808. 

Q. 1803 covers the 1940?7—A. That covers the freezing of wheat so that 
no speculator or profiteer can profit by the government raising of the price from 
70 cents to 90 cents. That is what 1803 has to do with, to see that no one can 
profit speculatively or otherwise by the government’s ‘action. 

Q. You have got quite a lot of adjustments to make before the end of 
July?—A. We will not’ know until the end of that time. I presume there 
will be some further adjustments to make. 

Q. You heard the discussion that has taken place with respect to brokerage 
fees paid to these different brokers and one thing and another. You made 
a statement to me yesterday which I just want you to explain a little. It is 
not on the record. It is more or less a conversation that we had afterwards. 
You said there would be no chance in the world of my having these brokers 

brought before this committee. You said that yesterday?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And you mentioned four. I did not know who you had reference to. 
Evidently you had four in mind. I said, “What do you mean?” You said, 
“Those four men you have in mind would not stick their necks out,” and that 
I could not get them down here under any conditions?—A. No. I did not 
exactly say that. Where does this brokerage business come in? I thought it 
was all through with. 
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Q. No.—A. I have got an answer for you. 

Q. I just want to know what you meant when you said yesterday. in the 
presence of two other parties what I have said—A. I meant that— 

Q. Just pardon me. What did you mean when you said that I would have 
a difficult time in getting any of these fellows down, and that as for the four 
I had in mind there would be no question about it, I could not get them here 
under any circumstances?—A. I do not know that I mentioned a number. 
But I will give you the answer. The reason that I do not think you would 
get them down here is because the Canadian Wheat Board have treated those 
brokers and all brokers fairly, having regard to their experience and ability. — 

Q. You said, “They would not stick their necks out; it would be zip.”— 
A. Oh, no—for the reason that. these brokers have been treated fairly and — 
reasonably by the board. 

Q@. Why would they not want to come?—A. If vou have been treated 
fairly and reasonably, why would you want to come down before a government 
committee and say that you had not been? 

Q. Oh, no. They might come down and say they were treated fairly.— 
A. You were bragging about these fellows you were going to get to-come down 
here and give evidence against the Canadian Wheat Board. ; 

Q. I did not brag.—A. You were telling about— 

Mr. Donnetty: Is the reporter taking all this down? 

Mr. Pertey: I want it on the record. 

The Wirness: You were telling me that there were seven brokers who 
would come down here and give evidence against the Canadian Wheat Board. : 

Q. I did not say against the Canadian Wheat Board and I did not say any 
number.—A. You mentioned six or seven. 

The CHairMAN: Now, gentlemen— 

Mr. Preruey: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN: I am just coming back to this. We are having a discus- 
sion here that is not evidence or anything of that character. If the committee 
wishes to bring the brokers here, that is for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Pertey: We will just settle that, Mr. Chairman. 

5 The CHarrMAN: I am just pointing out that no one has anything to say 
whether or not this committee is going to bring the brokers. down except this 
committee; and that applies to any other witness we wish to have before us. 
If the committee wishes to have them here, I would contend that it would be 
in the committees’ own hands to make the decision. ~ 

Mr, Peruey: All right. I am not going to have Mr. Folliot put words 
into my mouth. He approached me yesterday. I did not say a thing to him. ~ 

The Wirness: I did not approach you at all. That was when we were 
going out the door. ! 

Mr. Prerizy: All right. 

The CuatrMAn: I submit that this discussion has not anything to do with 
what we are carrying on here. This is an outside conversation, apparently, that 
is being brought out at the present time. It is not even evidence or cross- 
examination of a witness. , 

Mr. Pertny: It is evidence. I want it on the record, 

An Hon. Memser: It is nice stuff. 

Mr. Pertey: You approached me yesterday going out the ion 

The Witness: No. As we went out the door you made some crack about 
bringing six brokers. | one hy 

Mr. Pertny: I did not make any crack. 
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The Wirness: You did, too. You made a crack about that. 
Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, I object to this witness putting words in my 


mouth. 


The CuHairman: I think the whole procedure is out of order. I do not 
wish to call the committee to order, though if there 1s something pertinent to 


the discussion. 


Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, I object to this man putting words in my 
mouth. I will call another witness to prove that I am right, that he went out 
of his way over there, came over to me and laughed and said, “You are having 
a nice time.” I said, “What do you mean?” He said, “Talking about bringing 
these four men down.” He said, ‘‘You could not get them down here under any 
circumstances.” . 

The CHatrMan: Let me put this up to the members of the committee. 
Are we going to continue this kind of discussion at the ee time? 

Some Hon. Memserrs: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we have a witness to bring, and if it is the wish of the 
committee to bring him, that is for the committee to decide. We are dealing 
with certain reports that have been submitted to this committee, and con- 
versation that may go on in the hall or any place else is not evidence before 
this committee. } 

Mr. Prertny: All right. Then have I the right to make a statement now, 
Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee? 

The Merrie Yes. You are a member of the committee. 

Mr. Prerury: Then I make this statement: when this committee adjourned 


yesterday I was standing over there about six feet this side of the door and 


Mr. Folliot came around with Mr. Smith and he said, “You are having a 
nice time.” 3 | ) 
Mr. CruicksHANnk: Are you not? 
Mr. Perutey: Sure. He was laughing. That is all right. Laugh! Sure! 


pei would like you to put that down. He said, “You would have a great time 
getting these witnesses down from Winnipeg.” I said, “What do you mean?” 


He said, “The four men that you suggested.” I said, “IJ never named four 
men,” and I have not before this committee; never even asked for four men; 
never once.~ I said, ““‘What do you mean?” He said, “Well, you would never 
get those fellows down here. You could not possibly bring them.” Mr. Smith 
heard this conversation. I said, ‘““Well, we would have power to call them if 
we wanted to call them as witnesses.” He said, “There is no chance of those 
fellows coming down here and sticking out their necks.” And, furthermore, 
I may say that Mr. Melvor, when we went out in the hall, said, “Those fellows 
would not come.” -He said, “T will tell you that they have been well treated, 
these men you have reference to.” I said, “Who have I referred to?” I had 
not mentioned any names. I said, “Who in the world have I referred to?” 
I said, ‘There must be something. y So I want Mr. Folliot now to say what 
he meant when he said I could not get those men down here and they would 
not come down and stick their necks out. 

The Cuarrman: Of course, the members of the committee have no 
evidence as to that. 

Mr. Pertey: I have the right to make that statement. 

The CuHarrMAN: Of course you have the right to make the statement, and 
you have made the statement. But members of the committee did not hear 
any statement of that character. 

Mr. Pertny: Well, that is what happened yesterday. And I was just 
asking Mr. Folliot what he meant when he said that we could not get these 
men to come even if we summoned them. 
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Mr. Donnetty: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of record some- 
where here in the evidence where Mr. Perley said he could bring five or six 
men from Winnipeg. 

Mr. Preruey: Just find that. 

Mr. Donneuiy: Well, I think that the committee would remember. I 
am just looking for it now. I am almost certain that he said that, but my 
memory Just fails me as to where. | 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Why could you not bring a dozen if you subpoenaed 
~ them? : 

Mr. Peritey: Sure. I should like to know both from Mr. Folliot and Mr. | 
Melvor what they meant when they said these men had been well treated. 
No names were mentioned. I should like to know what they meant when they 
said they had been well treated and would not come here. 

The Wirness: I meant, Mr. Perley— 


Mr. Dierenpaxer: Mr. Chairman, I think that this just comes back to 
the one point. Some days ago certain of us endeavoured to get a record to 
show how brokerage was distributed in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. All 
the way along the line we have endeavoured to get information, and the 
~ committee has seen fit to vote against many things that we wished to look into. 
According to the instructions that we have received, in the distribution of 
the sum of approximately $1 million referred to yesterday—that portion of 
which was paid out in brokerage—our information is that the wheat board 
prefers certain brokers in Winnipeg, friends of that board, and that the 
members of the grain exchange are paid on the basis, some of them $50 a 
month, others S75 and some others—a small few—are receiving sums ates: 
to $8, 000, $10,000 and $12,000. 

We asked for that information and we did not get it. It was wonieed by 
the committee and we accepted its decision. But I think Mr. Perley is entirely 
within his rights when he asks Mr. Folliot a question, and I am sure Mr. Folliot 
will be willing to answer why he should state that if we endeavoured to call 
any of these men from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to give evidence here, 
they would get their necks cut for so doing. 


Mr. Donneutity: Do you say there are some men discriminated against 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Yes. 
Mr. DonNELLY: Give the committee their names. 
Mr, DIEFENBAKER: Produce the records. 


Mr. Donnetuy: You have made a charge. Give the committee the names. . 
Who are the men whom you say are discriminated against on the Winnipeg» 
Grain Exchange? 

Mr. Dirrenpaker: When we asked for production of the records they were” 
denied to us. Mr. Hanson suggested that payments were being made to men 
who are doing nothing. That has now been ae 


Mr. Donne.tuy: Who are they? 

The Cuarrman: Order, please. 

Mr. Dirrenspaker: Mr. Hanson said that payments were being made— 
Mr. AYLESwortTH: I am a member of the committee! *. 


5 Mr. Tustin: Mr. Chairman, remarks have been hurled across the aula 

here to the effect that certain men should not open their mouths because they 
are not members of the committee. I think such remarks should be withdrawn. 
The hon. gentleman who has been referred to is and has been a member of the . 
committee and has attended almost every meeting of the committee. 


The Cuatrman: I did not hear those remarks, and. t do not itbaap oe 
were intended in that sense. 


j . 
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Mr. Tustin: I think such remarks should be withdrawn. « : 

b ‘Ste AyLeswortH: If I were not a member of the committee I would not 
e here. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: Mr. Chairman, I said that Mr. Hanson had made the 
statement in the house that according ‘fo his information there were payments 
being made by the wheat board to the members of the exchange for little or 
no services rendered. That is now admitted. The evidence is that the distribu- 
tion being made is a-distribution of funds by the wheat board or third parties 
to all members connected with the exchange without regard to services rendered. 
There is no question that we should have been allowed to receive the information 
as to how much is being paid to each of the members of the exchange. We ask 
the wheat. board to produce the records and the records will show the story. 
The committee deny us the right and opportunity of establishing the allegations, 
statements or information set out in Mr.-Hanson’s speech in the house and it 
would have cleared the whole situation up if this information had been furnished. 

Then under paragraph 2, subsection 5 of the agenda we are entitled to a 
complet breakdown of storage, insurance, interest, brokerage and commissions. 
We were not given any such breakdown. That is not our agenda but the agenda 
of the committee. There is only one way to break down brokerage and com- 
missions and that is to take the sum of $1,000,000 and divide it up as it was 
divided most fairly by the comptroller yesterday, and then give us the figures 
as to how the amount was distributed. We would then know if there is any 
foundation for the suggestion made. 

The CHarrMAN: As far as the agenda is concerned, it was understood to 
be in accordance with the order of reference. 

Mr. Dierensaker: Yes. I have endeavoured at all times to refrain from 
asking any question beyond the period of reference, and I thing the rulings 
in that regard were correct; but I submitted to the committee on agriculture 
certain matters and when I asked for certain records they were denied. 

The Cuarrman: The committee made that decision. 

Mr. DierenBAkerR: There has been considerable heat manifested here. The 
committee made the decision and denied to any one of us the opportunity to 
establish how brokerage was distributed. We know now that it was distributed 
arbitrarily by the wheat board without regard to services but we do not know 
who are in the king row and who are in the crumb row. Who received the large 
and who the small payments. 

Mr. McCvuaic: Mr. Chairman, this whole question was discussed by the 
committee and voted upon by the committee. I submit that the members 
should abide by that vote. 

The CHarrmMan: Does anyone desire to put further questions to any Weel 
of the wheat board. 

~ Mr. DigFENBAKER: I would like to ask Mr. Folliot a further atearons i: it 
permissible, Mr. Chairman, to inquire with regard to the situation on July 2 
and 3, 1942, with reference to prices on the exchange when the minimum trading ° 
price was reduced? 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): You referred to the year 1942. Do you mean 
the year 1940? 

Mr. Dierenspaker: It refers to the 1940 and 1941 crops. I would like to 
find out how much money the wheat board paid to the Wi innipeg Clearing 
Association and how much was paid to the trade when the minimum trading 
price was reduced in July of this year. 

The CHarrMAN: We have not come to that yet. 

Mr. Dierenspaker: No; but part of this wheat would be 1941 wheat. At 
that ‘time the minimum trading price was reduced from about 77 cents to 70 
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cents, and at that time the wheat board had certain 1940 wheat. I would lke 
to find out how much was paid by the wheat board to the Winnipeg Clearing 
Association and to the trade for wheat held by them at that time. 
The Cuatrman: I do not understand how that question comes into fhe 
picture at the present time. You mentioned the year 1942. . 
Mr. Dinrenpaker: I mean July, 1941. At that time the wheat board had 
_ some 1940 wheat on hand and various members of the exchange, traders and the 
like, had futures. What was done and how much was paid? 


Mr. Fouuior: That is with regard to July last year? 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. Yes?—A. I believe at that time the pegged price on the July wheat was 

773 or 774. It was somewhere over 77 cents. Then the new crop comes along 
and the October wheat was pegged at 70 cents, with the result that at some time 
or other the market did go down from 77 or whatever the price was close to 
70 cents. Well, from time to time as the market went down we did have to 
put up with the clearing house, naturally, funds to take care of the decline in 
the market. 
_ . Q. How much was paid to the clearing house and how much to the trade 
in general?—A, We would not pay anything to the trade. We would have long 
futures with the clearing house, and as the market went down from day to day 
we would put up the difference between the price the previous day and the new 
price the next day. We do that right along irrespective of that. 

Q@. How much was paid to the Winnipeg Grain Clearing Association?— 
A. I do not know whether those records are here now. 

Q. Can you forward those records to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that go beyond the order of reference? 

Mr. Dierenpaker: In so far as the 1940 crop is concerned, no. 

_ The CHarirman: Would those records be included in the annual reports of 
the wheat board? 

Mr. MclIvor: That is beyond the order of reference; it is in August. 

Mr. Pertey: The adjustment would have to be made on the last day of July. 
| The CHarrmMAan: Can some member of the wheat board explain the 
circumstances? | : 

Mr. Fouuior: I think I have explained them as they happened, Mr. 
Chairman, but Mr. Diefenbaker wants the amount the wheat board paid. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

@. My information, whether correct or not, is that at that time the members 
of the exchange had 2 000,000 or 3,000,000 bushels on their. books and 774 
for July and 80 cents for October, and then the order was made to reduce it to 
70 cents. Did you pay money to the clearing house?—A. We did, if the market. 
- went down. We are gong to tell you of the wheat that we were long. Whatever 
the market went down, on that quantity of wheat that wheat would be worth 
so much less. If it went down 2 cents per bushel and we had 3,000,000 bushels, 
we would put up 2 cents to the clearing association in cash on 3,000, 000 bushels. | 

Q. You can tell us how much was actually paid?—A. I do not know. 

The CuHatrrMan: Does that go beyond the order of reference? 

Mr. DigrenBaker: July 31 is the close of the year. | 

The Cuarrman: But this report deals with the annual crop years 1940- 41. 

Mr. Dovuaiuas (Weyburn): This is July 31, 1941. 

The Cuarrman: Then the information mus be in the statements. 

Mr. Dierenspaker: No; it is not there. That is “why I am pee: for it. 
Mr. Folliot says it could be ‘provided, that it is available. : 


| 
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Mr. Fouuior: Naturally it is available, because the report indicates 
the quantity of wheat we were long at the end of July last year. Whatever 
the market may have gone down on the futures we held we would have had 
to put that money up. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. It is a matter of computation?—A. Veg It is a matter of computation. 
I think you can figure it out. 
Q. You can do it right from the report and tell me the amount. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You would have to have the daily fluctuations 
to do that. 


Mr. Peruey: It is the last day. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: | 

Q. It was a complete settlement at the time?—A. We were long as at the 
31st July: 50,716,000 futures. 

Q. Approximately what would be the amount paid? There was a reduction 
to 70 cents?—A. I do not think it touched 70 cents. . 

Q. From 774 to what?—A. Mr. Smith may help us. 

Mr. SmirH: The peg was reduced to 70 cents, but my recollection is that 
the market did not go down to the peg, but went down to 72 or 73 cents, 


; 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. So the amount that would be paid would be an amount between 72 or 
73 and 773? 


Mr. SmirH: Yes, call it 5 cents. 
Mr. PERLEY: Where do you find that in ne report? 


Mr. SmirH: You find it by taking open futures contracts and deducting 
the amount left open on the British sales. 


Mr. DirerenpAker: I do not think what you are saying will appear 
intelligently in the record. Refer to specific items. 


Mr. SmirH: I refer to exhibit “C” of the 1940-1941 report: 

“Deduct: Open futures sales contracts as at 31st July, 1941.” 
On exhibit “E” it is the same item. 
Mr. Fouuior: Less the Cereals. | 
‘Mr. SmirH: Then deduct the balance of the sales to the Cereals board. 
Mr. Peruey: Where is that shown? 


Mr. SmirH: Of course, these are questions you should have asked 
Mr. Findlay. 


Mr. DIrFeENBAKER: You all seem to know the answers. 

The CHAIRMAN: But they do not know where to find them. 
~ Mr. Smirx: The 28,833,000-00 appearing in exhibit ‘C” is the deduction. 
We sold futures on that date on account of the sale to Britain, so if you deduct 


the 28,833,000 on exhibit “C” from 79,450,000 long on exhibit “E” you will get 
the fioure of 50,000,000 odd that I gave you a moment ago. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. That would be roughly $2,500,000 you would have to put up, Mr. 
Folliot?—A. Yes. 


y Did you get that back in any form?—-A. Yes, the May wheat is now up 
to 79 


Q. In the event of it not coming up you would lose money A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Wahi: 


j 


@. Did you actually lose money?—A. ‘That is hard io say, yeenne there 


is still considerable wheat undisposed of. 


By Mr. Perley: 
6 Mg Fa exhibit “A” of the same report you show a net ie of $79, 000 ,000 
in the three years’ operations. (No response.) 


The Cuamman: It is rather unfortunate that further questions are being ~ 


put with respect to the financial statement. We kept Mr. Findlay here to deal 
with these matters, and the committee allowed him to retire last night. The 
members of the wheat board are not as well equipped as the technical accountant 
to deal with these matters, and I do not know whether the committee will be able 
to extract much information out of these gentlemen without a great deal of 
discussion. At the outset I asked the committee how they desired to deal with 
the financial statements, whether item by item, or by picking certain items out. 


Mr. Pertey: In reply to that may I say that we have had these witnesses 


on the stand, but when one would ask a witness a certain question he would 
say that Mr. So-and-so could deal with that. 

The CHArRMAN: And every question has. been dealt with. 

Mr. Pertny: We have been jumping from witness to witness without any 
earry-through. 

The CuarrMAN: So far as the chairman of the committee is concerned, 


at the outset when it was proposed to examine Mr. Findlay the committee was _ 


asked if they wanted to go over the report item by item or to pick out certain — 


items, and they decided upon the latter course. So far as the chair is concerned, 
I am bound to say we followed the procedure that the committee agreed to. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): And agreed to unanimously. 


Mr. Pertry: You will admit that when certain men giving evidence referred 


to a part of this report they would say that Mr. So-and-so would have to answer 

such and such a question. It was impossible to get a consecutive follow-through 

with the witnesses. 3 
The CuatrMANn: Are there any further questions you desire to ask the 


members of the wheat board with respect to these matters, or is the committee - 


willing to allow the wheat board to retire and proceed with the examination of 
the members of the Board of Grain Commissioners? (Agreed.) 


The CHairMAN: May I call all the members of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners before the committee. Does the committee desire these members 
sworn. as the former witnesses were? 


Mr. Perey: No. 


Mr. DierenBAker: It might appear to be discriminating if we do not swear 


them as witnesses, having sworn the officials of the wheat board. 
The CHatrMAN: I agree with you. I now introduce the members of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners to the committee:— 
Mr. D. G. McKenzie—Chairman 
Dr. D. A. MacGibbon—Commissioner 
Mr. C. M. Hamilton—Commissioner 
Mr. John Rayner—Secretary 


Mr. Ralph Hetherington—General Manager, Canadian Government 
Elevators. 


Mr. GrauamM: Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the evidence of the 


members of the Board of Grain Commissioners may I suggest, in view of. the _ 
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“taek that the members of the wheat board have now been stood down, that 
the committee should express its appreciation to the members of that board. 
I think most of us, including Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Perley who took a 
leading part in the cross-examination—if you can call it that—of the members 
of the wheat board will agree that we have been fortunate in having before us 
the gentlemen who are charged with the task of marketing the Canadian wheat. 
I therefore move a vote of thanks to the members of the wheat board. 


Mr. Dimrenpaker: I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to the members of the wheat board for their attendance before the committee. 
(Carried unanimously.) 

The CHatrMAn: May I extend to the members of the wheat board this 
expression of appreciation by the committee. If at some future time we require 
you to appear before us I hope you will be able to assist us as you have on 
this occasion. 


Mr. Mclvor: Thank you. 


The Cuatrman: I ask the clerk of the committee to swear the members 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. (Whereupon the members of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners were duly sworn by the clerk.) 


_ The CuarrMan: One question which some members of the committee desired 
answered by the Board of Grain Commissioners was with respect to the operation 
of government-owned terminal elevators. Would you care to have a statement 
from a member of the board at the outset and then ask any questions that 
occur to you? In that way we might get the background and set-up. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Might it not give us a clear picture if some member 
of the board would explain how they set the cost of storage, or what the 
elevator companies or terminals are allowed to charge? 


The CHarRMAN: Could we ‘deal with that later? The question put first 
by the- steering committee referred to government-owned terminal elevators. 
Perhaps we could let the chairman of the board make a general statement of 
what he had planned. to say after listening to a good many sessions of. this 
committee. 


Mr. McKenzin: I do not know that we planned to say anything particularly, 
Mr. Chairman, other than to-give you any information you desire, provided 
we are able to do so. I have prepared a short statement with respect to the 
lease that we took from the McCabe Elevator Company covering our elevator 
at the head of the lakes. ; 

Perhaps I could answer at once Mr. Ross’ question in a general way, as 
it will furnish a background to the earnings in the terminal house we run. 
With respect to the fixing of storage charges, the custom of the board is to 
- eall into conference all the interests that are affected by these charges. 


By Mr. Graham: 


@. In order to make the record clear, Mr. Mackenzie, I think you were | 
technically wrong when you said you had taken a lease from the McCabe 
Elevator Company. You paced the government- -owned elevator to McCabe 
Bros?—A. Yes. 

@. And they pay you Benepe aa Yes. 


Q. I think you reversed the process?—A. I am sorry. 

We called these various interests in to .discuss with them the whole 
question of storage rates and obtained their opinions and any information they 
cared to give us. 
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By Mr. Tustin: 


Q. Does that include the pools?—A. It is an open Feecting: the pudduceis 


could appear if they desired to do so. With that information the board meets 
separately and determines on the rates that shall govern for the following year. 
Does that answer your question, Mr. Ross? 

Now, if I may proceed I will read to you a short statement governing 
the leasing of the elevator at Port Arthur:— 


The Port Arthur government elevator was constructed during the 
crop year 1912-18 with a storage capacity of 3,250,000 bushels. The 
original capital cost was $1,403,028.67. Charges for. additions and 


improvements subsequent to the construction .brought the capital cost 


up to December 31, 1934, to $1,530,334.09. No depreciation account 
is maintained on government constructions but if an annual depreciation 
rate of 14 per cent were considered reasonable on the original capital 
cost of the plant its present value would be $929,274.24. From the 
date of its opening it was operated as a public terminal sno: by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


For many years it yielded good returns due to the expansion in ~ 


wheat shipments through Port Arthur and Fort William. But between 
1926 ‘and 1931 there was a very large increase in the amount of terminal 
storage space constructed by private interests at these points. A total 
storage capacity of approximately 65,000,000 bushels at the earlier 
date increased by August, 1931, to approximately 93,000,000 bushels. 

That is to say when the eovernment house was built there was 
65,000,000 bushels of terminal space and in 1931 it was increased to 
93 000 000. With the corresponding increase of storage capacity in the 


country, this meant that should there be light crops or a decline in grain — 


acreage there would be considerable excess storage in existence. 


lt should be noted also that additional storage at Vancouver had 


increased from 17,000,000 in 1922-23 to 99,000,000 in 1932-33. 

The Canadian government elevator never handled a large amount 
of grain, but sufficient for it to yield a satisfactory return on the capital 
invested in it. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. That figure of 99,000,000 at Vancouver cannot be correct?—A. I will 
have that corrected. That is the figure given to me. I am glad you have 
called it to my attention. 


. . However, with the increase of storage constructed both in the 


country and at the head of the lakes, gradually it became apparent 
that the prospect of the Canadian eovernment elevator continuing to 


handle a sufficient quantity to pay for its maintenance and operation. 
was becoming very much less favourable. The prospects were that it: 


would be used chiefly to store excess grain after the elevators owned by 
private interests were filled. 

So apparent was this that early in 1930 the Saskatchewan Pool 
sought to rent the government elevator. In making application for 
rental, the pool pointed out that all the terminals owned at the head 
of the lakes by railway companies were now rented and that “no ter- 


minal elevator can operate to its full capacity nor to the best advantage — 


unless connected with a line of country elevators.” As the Port Arthur 
elevator at that time was still receiving a fair amount of grain, the 
Board of Grain Commissioners were not prepared to recommend that 
the Port Arthur terminal should be leased. Grain handlings at this 
terminal, however, began to fall off. Handlings in 1928-29 were 5,009,437 
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bushels; 1929-30, 823,123; 1930-31, 3,537,560; 1931-32, 146,038; 1932-33, 
269,104. For the fiscal year ending 1932, the net deficit was $33,808.41. 
For the year 1933 the deficit was $51,597.71. 

In January of 1932 the Manitoba pool approached the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce directly and stated that it would be prepared to 
lease the Port Arthur terminal or in the alternative exchange their smaller 
elevator for the government terminal. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners suggested that if it was the government’s 
policy to lease the elevator it should be done by public tender. In 
February the McCabe Bros. Grain Company Limited also wrote to the 
board stating that they were prepared to lease the Port Arthur terminal if 
an agreement could be negotiated. These proposals were discussed by the 
chief commissioner with the Minister of Trade and Commerce and the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce notified the board that it should 
endeavour to lease the elevator with a view to reducing losses, and that 
the leasing should be done by public tender. It will be recalled that in 
-1932 Canada was in the depth of the great depression and every measure 
that was possible was being taken to reduce expenditures and cut losses. 

As a result of advertisements that the elevator was open for lease, 
the Board of Grain Commissioners in June, 1933, received three tenders, 
one of which was however withdrawn before the tenders were opened. 
All of these tenders were rejected by the board as unsatisfactory, but the 
tenderers were informed that the board would consider anv new offers 
they might wish to make. Only one of the tenderers did so—McCabe 
Bros. Grain Company Limited. After further discussion on new terms, the 
board decided to recommend to the minister that the Port Arthur terminal 
should be leased to McCabe Bros. Grain Co. Ltd. for one year. The 
recommendation was accepted and the lease prepared and the elevator 
was leased for one year beginning August 1, 1933, and the order in council 
validating the agreement was passed on that date. 

One factor in the situation was that as soon as the elevator was 
leased to a private interest it became subject to provincial taxation. On 
the basis of 1933 rates it was estimated that this would amount to 
$38,146.88. McCabe’s original offer was for a net rate of $33,000. Sub- 
sequently this was increased to $45,000. The lease provided that a rental 
of $45,000 based on a handling of 9 million bushels should be paid, plus 
one-half cent a bushel on all grain handled over 9 million bushels. It 
was also provided that if the storage rate were increased, an additional 

' half cent per bushel on average daily stocks for that part of the year 
when higher rates were in force should be paid. The Board of Grain 
Commissioners agreed to pay for major repairs and replacements. In 
case of a disagreement between the parties about these repairs arbitration 
was provided for. 

McCabe Brothers were given an option to renew their lease for one 
or two years. The lease, when executed, was signed by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. McCabe Bros. exercised the option and a second 
lease was signed beginning the Ist of August, 1934, for two years, with 
the option of a renewal for a further three years. This lease embodied 
the same rental terms as the preceding one and was signed by the Premier, 
Mr. Bennett, acting for the Minister of Trade and Commerce. The 
option was again taken up and a third lease was executed to run from 
the Ist of August, 1936, to the Ist of August, 1939. This lease did not 
contain any renewal option. 

During the crop year 1937-38 McCabe Bros. Grain Co. Ltd. approached 
the board with the proposal that it should instal additional cleaning 
facilities for which they were prepared to pay an increased rental. At 

534622 
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this time the carryover of wheat in Canada had fallen a oo. 937, 991 
bushels. When the new lease was signed it had fallen to 28, ‘All a veh 


bushels. Provision was made in the new agreement for cleaners. The 


order in council was passed on the 28rd June, 1938. The lease then in 


existence was cancelled as of July 31, 1938 and a new lease made which 
ran from August 1, 1938, to August iv 1944. The rental was increased 
from $45,000 to $51,000. The cost of the new cleaners installed, for 
which the additional rental of $6,000 was put in the lease, was $29,494.60. 


Plats B vr 


Installation and incidental machinery necessary amounted to approxi- 


mately $15,000. The lease was made for six years on this occasion so that. 


the additional rental would ensure payment for approximately 80 per cent 
of the total costs of the additional cleaners. In February, 1939, MeCabes 
appealed to the board for a reduction in the rental on the ground that the 
terms were proving unduly onerous. This request was refused. 

Under the terms of the lease the board has received an average rental 
of approximately $60,000 per year but has disbursed on the average around 
$11,000 annually in replacements and major repairs chargeable to the 
elevator. In addition to these expenditures, the piling and revetment 


walls had to be rebuilt at a cost of $51,121.75. On a depreciated value of 


$929,274.24 plus additional costs not depreciated of $127,306.00, this 
would mean a yield of approximately 4% per cent on the investment. 

Tt should be noted that the elevator was opened in 1913 and that many 

of the repairs and replacements called for arose from the fact that the 

original machinery after twenty years’ service had worn out. One of the 


terms of the lease was that the elevator should be put into good working 


condition. The manager of the Canadian Government Elevators pointed 
out in a letter to the board that the decline in revenue derived from the 
small volume of'grain hauled at the Port Arthur elevator had not warrant- 
ed the expenditure of any large sums on maintenance, and that no expendi- 
tures were being made unless unavoidable. Parts that showed wear 
had not been discarded as they might have been under normal conditions, 
’ but were continued in use as long as they were at all serviceable. A survey 
by the Barnett McQueen Company engineers, estimated the cost of putting 
the premises into good condition at $76,000. The board, however, at the 
time, limited authorization of repairs to $12,000, but many of the repairs 


specified by the Barnett McQueen Company became necessary later on — 
and.have been made: A comparison of the maintenance costs at Port — 


Arthur with the amounts spent on the other terminal elevators operated 
by the board shows them to be in line with up-keep costs gener 


I think that gives you in a general way a statement relative ie the lease 
of the house at Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 

@. When does the lease terminate?—A. Ist August, 1944. May I correct 
that figure that Mr. Ross of Moose Jaw drew to my attention. That figure did 
not represent the capacity of the elevator but the amount that. meres te 
Vancouver. 


Mr. Ross ( octal Mr. McKenzie told us how they arrived at the seis 


rates which were allowed. I.might point out that Mr. McKenzie is the rather 
recently appointed chairman of the board, but I regard it as a very fine appoint- 


ment and I hope he will be able to do good work on behalf of the producers. In | 
that regard he has an opportunity to reduce storage costs to the producers, — 


particularly during the war. My friend Mr. Perley in “cross-examining” Mr. 
Melvor brought out that the board had saved the producers over $10, 000, 000. 
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If that is a fact, it proves to me that the rates allowed for storage haye been too 


high over the same period. Mr. McKenzie has told us about the lease to McCabe 
Brothers of the government-owned elevator, and we know they have made a 
handsome profit. We have a national terminal elevator rented to the pool— 
and when I say the “pool” it is to all intents and purposes part of the grain 
trade of this country. I notice that Mr. Donnelly on May 4 in the Railways 
and Shipping Committee questioned Mr. Walton about the lease of that elevator 
at page 162:— 


Mr. Donnetty: As to this mere elevator, I notieee in 1941 ie 
made a profit of around $208,000; 


Then at page 163:— : 3 
Mr. DonNELLY: It is reported by the pools that they made $417,000 
clear last year. , 5 
~The Cuamman: Which elevator? 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Canadian National Railways’. 
Mr. GranaAM: Leased to the Saskatchewan Pool? 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Yes. 
Mr. Donnetiy: I know Mr. Ross does not want to be unfair. If he will 


- read further on page 162 he will see the following: — 


Mr. Wauton: The item which appears on page 14 to which Dr. 
Donnelly refers are two elevators which the railway operates themselves; 
one at Tiffin, Ont., and one at Portland. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): At least there would be a handsome profit there, anyway. 

Mr. DONNELLY: But the $208,000 does not refer to the government-owned 
elevator. 

Mr, Ross (Souris): It reads as if it did. 

Mr. DonnELLY: No. 

_ Mr. Ross (Souris): At any rate, Mr. Wesson appeared before this com- 
mittee and stated that they had made over $400,000 profit in one year. We have 
already discussed the matter of government policy in assisting these people to 
build during the tough period annexes for storage which they were allowed to 


write off for the purposes of income tax in two years, although everyone realizes 


that they can pay for that outlay in a year. I think these rates have been 
rather high having regard to the amount of wheat we shall have to store in this 
country during the war. While Mr. McKenzie seems to have acted fairly in 
getting these people together and discussing the matter with them, I am of 
opinion that somebody must take a firm stand with these people, because the 
producer is entitled to a considerably reduced rate of storage throughout this 
country in these times. I know the chairman will take that matter into con- 
sideration in the coming year. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): If it is at all possible to get storage rates down I agree 
that it should be done, but if you go back through the records of the board you 
will find that a reduction was made two years ago in connection with storage rates. 
That reduction was made after the Board of Grain Commissioners held public 
meetings in western Canada and other places where they asked the producers 
and others to bring before the board any matters they desired to have discussed. 
One of those matters was storage rates. At that time the grain trade in general 
along with producers’ organizations did make representations, none of which was 
for a reduction of storage rates. There was, however, one submission made 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners at that time by one organization, and that 
organization, if you care to look up the report, was composed of the Liberal 
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members of the House of Commons from the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- — 
wan and Alberta. We asked the board for a reduction of rates, and that 
reduction was made from one-thirtieth of a cent to one-forty-fifth of a cent. 
The Board of Grain Commissions did take into consideration the representations 
made to them by that organization. 

Mr. Perrier: Is this a political speech? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): We were doing things, rather than talking about 
them like my friend who has talked so much. 

Mr. Pertny: I take exception to that reference to myself. I do not object — 
to being ridden a little, but I will say that— 

The CHarrMAN: — Order, please. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I had the floor. 

Mr. Pertry: I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Is there a point of order here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): What is the point of order? 

Mr. Pertey: A matter of privilege. When a member of this committee 
said the Liberal members of this house made the representation that was success- 
ful in getting this reduction, I interjected: “Is this a political speech?” and 
then Mr. Ross made the reference to which I have objected. I may say there is 
no Liberal member of this committee or of the House of Commons that has made 
more representations with a view to reduction in storage rates than I have. 
Mr. Ross did not make his representation on the floor of the house. | 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Along with other members of the House of 
Commons I made my representations where they would get results, and after all,, 
that is the main thing. 

I started to point out that a submission had been made by members of the 
House of Commons from Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and after 
consideration the Board of Grain Commissioners decided to move the storage 
rates down from one-thirtieth to one forty-fifth of a cent. per bushel. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Do you think the storage is too high? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I would be glad to have the chairman of the board 
‘look into the matter and see if those rates cannot be further reduced, but we 
must keep in mind that during several years the rates paid to those storing grain 
were not sufficient. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): During the last two years? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I will not say that. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): That is the period we are discussing. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): We may have a large amount of wheat to store for 
some years to come, or we may not. Consideration has to be given to the amount 
of wheat in the country at the present time. I suggest that a rate could be fixed 
as a war rate that would not affect storage rates when the grain trade gets back 
to its normal condition. I agree that the board should look seriously into the 
matter of lowering storage rates in terminal elevators and country elevators 
throughout western Canada. So far as the government-owned elevators are 
concerned, I do not suppose any change was made in those rates. They have 
been one-sixtieth of a cent instead of one- -thirtieth, or one-half of the rate. I think 
the board should take into consideration also the keeping of those government- 
owned elevators filled during the period we have to store this wheat, as well as 
the reduction of storage rates in other elevators. The wheat board has control 
of wheat in this country, and the government has certain storage elevators 
throughout the country. During war time those two bodies should be able to get 
together and see that the government elevators are filled during the long period 
the wheat may have to be stored. 
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‘Mr. Pertey: Now he is talking sense! © 


The CHAirMAN: Gentlemen, the committee desires to secure information from 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. Can we confine our discussion to that 
objective? 


Mr. Donne xy: I would like to ask the ahacaee of the board if they do not 
set the charges for weighing, inspection and storage. 

@. You set the maximum charge?—A. Yes. @ 

@. It is not subject to the governor in council?—A. No; we have the 
authority. } 

Q. It was subject to the governor in council until the last Act was passed. 
(No response). F 

Dr. MacGrsson: My impression is that if we as a , board passed a regulation 
it could be taken to Ottawa and disallowed. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
(. Are these rates in all elevators just the same? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are Uoaiemne of individual government-owned terminal 
elevators? 


Mr. DonneE.txy: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are coming to that? 


Mr. DonneEtuy: No. 

Q. Do all elevators charge the same rate for storing, cleaning and, so on?— 
A. Do you mean either country or terminal elevators? 

Q. Yes—A. I think there are variations. 

Q. Is there any variation for storage in terminal elevators?—A. Dr. 
MacGibbon may answer your question. 


Dr. MacGisson: If a company puts in a low rate at one point it has to put 
it in at.every point, to prevent the big company bearing down on the others. 

Mr. Donne uy: Is there anything to prevent a company. from lowering the 
storage charges? If a pool wanted to lower all the storage rates from one forty- 
fifth to one-sixtieth of a cent is there anything to prevent them from doing it? 

Dr. MacGrsson: Not in law. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): But they must do so at every point. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are these pool elevators owned by the farmers themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the pool elevators are storing the farmers’ own wheat: If the farmers 
themselves say I cannot store any wheat at less than one forty-fifth of a cent per 
bushel it does not look as if anybody else has much of an argument. Do not you 
think the farmers themselves should say: “We have an elevator and we will 
store it at one-sixtieth of a cent”? 

Mr. Pertey: They get it back in patronage dividends! 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Suppose the pool elevators were 6; say: “The storage charge is too high. 
We should make it one-sixtieth of a cent,” would not that compel all elevators 
to do the same?—A. They would create a very strong competition. 

Q. Or if they were to say: “We are paying one cent for making out these 
papers for the farmers in the country selling the grain, and we will make it 
4th of a cent’? 


Dr. MacGrpson: A few years ago the rate was fixed at a maximum of . 
one-thirtieth of a cent, and the pool that filed the first tariff filed it at one- 
forty-fifth of a cent and all elevators operated at that rate; that was in 1935 

and 1936. 
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Mr. Senn: Then you would not say that it was at the instance of the a 
Liberal organizations in the House of Commons? 


Mr. Donnetiy: That is a different. thing. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): rise rate was changed by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 


Mr. DonneELLY: Vou are referring to 1935. 

Q. Now, it was put back to one-thirtieth of a cent, when?—A. The next 
crop year, 1936- of. 

@. And it remained at that rate until 1940?—A. Yes. 

@. And on the 30th July, 1940, there was a report from the Bhar of Grain 
Commissioners published in the press saying they had reduced the rates from 
one-thirtieth to one-forty-fifth of a cent due to the fact that representations 
had been made to them. If representations had not been made in the press — 
by line elevators, by the pools, and by all those interested, would the rate remain 
the same, one- -thirtieth of a cent?—A. Yes. 

a They had received requests from western Liberals ‘ine them to cut 
the rate, is not that the way it was? 

The CuatirMAn: I think that part of the discussion has been pretty well 
disposed of. I am most anxious that members of the committee get all the 
information they desire from the members of the board as to the operations 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners while they are here, because an arrange- 
ment has been made for them to meet in Toronto to-morrow. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What I want to find out from the Board of Grain Commissioners is 
this: if the line elevators make up their minds to charge less than the maximum 
rate which you fix either for storage or for selling the wheat or anything else, 
is there anything in the Act to prevent them from doing so?—A. No. 

Mr. Prerutny: Let me give you a little of my own experience: a private 
elevator cuts the rate and the competitor companies operating in the same 
place get permission to do the same in order to meet the rate at that one place. 

Mr. DonnELLY: Yes. | 

Mr. Pertey: That answers the question.’ 


Dr. MacGispon: There are two provisions, one to oat a large company 
bearing down on the owner of an individual elevator, and if they put in a tariff ~ 
at that point they have to do it at every point where they operate. On the other 
hand, supposing you have an individual elevator who wants to cut the rates, 
then the other people in the neighbourhood can apply for Be ES i to lower — 
their rate to meet the competition at that point. : 


Mr. Preritey: That is what I had in mind. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. We might go on now to get the names of the different terminal elevators 
you run?—A. First of all, we lease the elevator at Port Arthur. We operate 
interior elevators at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 
and a terminal at Prince Rupert. Those are all the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners operate. | 

@. How long have you been running the elevator at Prince Rupert? 

Dr. MacGrspon: It was leased for a while at a distress rate. 


Mr. McKenziz: I have a memorandum here with regard to the leasing ate 
the elevator at Prince Rupert:— . 


The five-year lease of the Prince Rupert Canadian Soyer 
elevator held by the Alberta Wheat Pool at a rental of $11,623.28 per 


| 
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annum expired on the 31st of July, 1933. Previous to this lease the 
elevator had been leased to the Alberta Wheat Pool for two years at $100 
per annum. . 
. This elevator was again advertised for lease but only one tender was 
submitted, namely by the Alberta Wheat Pool. The board did not con- 
sider this tender at all satisfactory but after corresponding with the 
Alberta Wheat Pool and as no other offer was received, the elevator was 
again leased to that organization for two years from the Ist of August, 
1933, at a rental of $2,500 per annum, the Alberta Wheat Pool to pay, 
in addition to the rental, a lump sum of $2,500 on account of repairs 
necessary at the elevator and also to carry out certain painting required. 
On the expiry of this lease the elevator was again leased to the Alberta 
Wheat Pool for a period of two years from the Ist of August, 1935, at an 
annual rental of $2,500. This lease was renewed for a further period of 
one year from Ist of August, 1937, at the same rental. The Alberta 
Wheat.Pool surrendered the elevator to the board on July 31, 1938, on 
the expiration of the lease, and as no further offers were received by the 
board, the elevator was closed from that date until September, 1939, when 
it was re-opened and operated by the board as a public terminal elevator 
in order to provide storage space for part of the large crop of 1939. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What has been your financial experience since 1939 when you took it 
over and ran it? Have you been making money or losing it, or what?—-A. In the 
year 1940-41 the records show we lost $2,724.80. 

Mr. Prertey: What is the capacity of it? 

Mr. Donnetuy: 1,250,000 bushels. 
| @. How much wheat did you put through the elevator that year, or haw 

much did you handle?—A. It is full. 

Mr. Hetuerineton: From the 1939 crop about 1,000,000 was shipped to 
Prince Rupert, and later on another 73,000 bushels was shipped there. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. And your last year’s operations resulted in a loss? The elevator is full 
of wheat, but you have sustained a loss? How do you account for that, 
Mr. Hetherington?—A. For the crop year 1939-40 we took in 1,155,662 bushels. 
The earnings for that crop year were $38,751.51. The operating expense was 
$33,522.79, leaving a surplus of revenue over expenditures of $5,228.72. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. And that covers taking the grain in and cleaning it, and all the rest 
of it, Mr. Hetherington?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had those charges where you would not have had them if the 
elevator was held full for a year?—A. Yes. The 1940-41 period was only 
8 months. The reason is that we adjusted our accounts to correspond with the 
government fiscal year; previously we operated on crop years from the 
1st August to the 31st July. We closed our books on March 31, 1941. During. 
that 8 months period ending March 31, 1941, we took into the ‘elevator 73 089 
bushels. The earnings for that 8 months were $24,765.33. The operating 
expenses were $20,655.48, leaving a surplus of revenue over expenditures of 
$41,109.85. 

In the fiscal year 1941-42 from the 1st April, 1941, to the 3lst March, 1942, 
we took in no grain, as the elevator remained full. The earnings were $34,777.71. 
The operating expenses were $29,994.52, leaving a surplus of revenue over 
expenditures of $4,783.19. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. That would be for storage alone See valiy iA Yes, 
Mr. Prruny: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKenzie dealt first with the McCabe 
Bros.’ elevator. Why not clean ‘that up before going on with the individual 
elevators. 
-- Q. Could you give us the amount you paid to McCabe Bros. for grain 
stored in the elevator, Mr. McKenzie?—A. We do not pay anything; it is the 
wheat board— 

@. Have you any idea what the wheat board paid?—A. Not necessarily 
the wheat board, but whoever owns the wheat. 
-  Q. Can you indicate to the committee how much the wheat board have 
paid for government wheat stored?—A. No. McCabe Bros. have 104 country | 
elevators, and if you figure it out at even 50,000 bushels per house that gives 
them over 5,000,000 bushels that went into their houses. 

Q. A lot of that would be taken on the board’s account and shipped to their 
terminal?—A. We have no knowledge of that. 

Q. That is something we should have obtained from the wheat board, 
you say?—A. I cannot give it to you ey 3 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. Adverting to the Prince Rupert house, you stated that in the crop 
year 1941-42 your house was full. Why were your operating expenses $29,994.52 
when you were not handling any grain?—A. I will ask the superintendent of the 
house to answer that question. 

Mr. HerHerincton: We have to maintain a staff at the elevator because 
we do not know what is going to happen to the grain. Also we have to maintain 
the plant at Prince Rupert to a greater extent than in the case of any other 
elevators, on account of climatic conditions: the machinery has to be kept 
operating on saccount of moisture, and motors, belts and everything else have 
to be run; and we are paying a minimum power account of $400 per’ month 
whether we turn a wheel or not. : 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Even if you closed your elevators you would have to make a turn-over 
of the machinery in all of them?—A. Yes. 
Mr. McKenzig: We have to protect the grain from infestation by mites, too. 


By Mr. Graham: ; 

Q. Mr. Hetherington, is there any portion of headquarters administration 

charged to Prince Rupert?—A. Yes, the head office expense at Port Arthur 
is distributed over all the elevators and Prince Rupert is included. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, you made the statement earlier that business fell off 
at the McCabe Bros.’ elevator or the elevator at Port Arthur in the year 
1922-23 when the government was operating it. That would be natural, I 
suppose, because other elevators would ship to other terminaly where they might 
get a better deal or where they are operating their own, and there would be a ~ 
discrimination more or less against the government elevator while there was 
lots of space?—A. Yes, in a short crop year when you have all kinds of space | 
the country houses naturally ship to their own terminals. 

Q. To what extent do you find that going on now?—A. What do you mean? 

Q. Other elevators shipping to your elevators?—A. We are operating only 
as interior houses. Prince Rupert is full, and the interior houses are Feratineny 
u 
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Q. There is some grain taken by other companies into that elevator?— 
. Yes. . 

@. Do you find any discrimination at all?—-A. I would not say so. Have 
you any comment to make on that, Mr. Hetherington? 

Mr. Heruertineton: The position with regard to the interior terminal 
elevators generally is that when there is space available at the terminals, that 
is at the lake head and at Vanlouver, there will not be much grain moving into 
the interior houses. Grain put into interior houses eventually must come to 
the lake head or to Vancouver, apart from the volume handled by the millers. 
Therefore if there is space at the terminal point there is no logical reason for 
increasing expense in putting the grain in and out of an interior elevator. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. When you can store it long enough it pays to do it?—A. Yes, around 
six months. 

Q. Now, at one forty-fifth and one-sixtieth of a cent there is not the 
spread there used to be, and not much incentive to put the grain in there?— 
A. The railways stop-over is 1 cent per 100 pounds, which is -6 cents per bushel 
of wheat. If the grain remains longer than six months an additional stop-over 
of 1 cent per 100 pounds is charged, making a total of 1-02 cents per bushel. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. To what extent have the interior houses been used in the last two 
years, Mr. Hetherington? 
Mr. Donne.tiy: Give us a financial statement. 
Mr. Perey: The last three years. 
Mr. Evans: 1938. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Give us from 1939 on during the war period, Mr. Hetherington?—A. In 
the crop year 1938-39 the Moose Jaw elevator received 2,933,256 bushels. The 
earnings that year were $96,497.78. The expenditures were $50,072.13, leaving 
a surplus of revenue over expenditures of $46,425.65. For the crop year 
1939-40—this is still the Moose Jaw elevator—received 6,346,378 bushels; 
earnings, $301,733.15; expenditures, $71,370.81, leaving a surplus of revenue over 
expenditures of $230,362.34. 

For 1941—as I explained regarding Prince Rupert we changed from a 
twelve-month to an eight-month period—for the eight-month period ending 
March 31, 1941, we took in 501,856 bushels; the earnings were $223,730.19; 
expenditures $36,906.72, leaving a surplus of revenue over expenditures of 
$186,823.47. 

For the fiscal year 1941-42, ending March 31, 1942, we took in 3,827 
bushels. The earnings for the year were $388,344.92; expenditures were 
$47,691, leaving a surplus of revenue over expenditures of $290,653.92. 
The reason why we only took in 3,827 bushels was that the elevator was prac- 
tically filled during the entire twelve-month period. 


By Mr. Evans: 
@. Is the Moose Jaw house a fair example of the other interior terminals ?— 
A. It is very similar to the operation at Saskatoon; Moose Jaw and Saskatoon 
run pretty much in a line. The Alberta houses are a little different. There is 
more movement in and out of the Alberta houses than there is in the Moose 
Jaw and Saskatoon houses. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You say that the storage bapacity, in Pence Rupert is a little over 
1,000,000 bushels?—-A. A million and a quarter. 
Q. And you say that you had it full?—A. Practically. 
(. And you say that the storage you get is 8 cents a bushel?—A. No, one- 
one hundred and twentieth. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. You mentioned taking care of mite damage. What responsibility does 
your board have with regard to damaged grain in the government-owned 
terminal elevators? 


Mr. McKenzie: We check the condition of the house and they advise: 
on the condition of the wheat in the house and if they see the grain is going 
out of condition because of mites they advise the warehouseman, and the respon- 
sibility is largely his or that of the owners of the wheat. 


Mr. Grauam: And the board has not as yet suffered any loss in that 
regard? 
Mr. McKenzie: No. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. Could we have a statement on the Calgary house? This witness said 
there was a different set of conditions prevailing in Alberta?—-A. To the extent — 
that there is grain moving in and out more often than in Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon. The position in Moose Jaw and Saskatoon is that the elevators fill 
up and remain that way and there is no movement in and out. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. What are the charges at your interior terminal elevators?—A. One- 
sixtieth. 
Q. That is the reason why then there is a loss at Prince Rupert—or nearly 
Aaa ated of the storage charges being one-half of what they are in other 
places. 


Mr. Pertey: The overhead is greater. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): | 
Q. There is another loss; they have to ue it out and ship it back again. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. Will you give us figures regarding the Calgary ‘clevatorioa le For the 
crop year 1938-19389 at Calgary we received 2,916,001 bushels; the earnings were 
$116,343.47; the expenditures were $51,698. 13: the surplus of revenue over 
expenditure was $64,648.34. 

For the crop year 1939-1940 we took in 2.974 1757 bushels; the earnings 
were $90,518.87; the expenditures were $53, 952. 37, a surplus on revenue over 
expenditures of $36, 566.50. 

For the fiscal year 1940-1941—here again is the Se aht- month pened ae | 
received 2,699,614 bushels; the earnings were $95,274.71; the expenditures were 
$37,668.54: the surplus of revenue over expenditures was $57,606.17. pubs 

For the fiscal year 1941-1942, ending March 31, 1942, we took in 905,251 
bushels; the earnings were $146,316.02; expenditures $57,282.94; a surplus of 
revenue over expenditures of $89,033.08. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Would that movement be largely because of reconditioning of wheat? 
—A. No, sir, just shipments. i 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
(. Before you give the figures on Edmonton, practically all of this wheat 


r is wheat board wheat, is it not? 


Mr. McKenzir: Largely. 

The Witness: We do not know definitely. As far as we know with regard 
_ to the interior houses the grain moves in for account of the grain board, the 
line elevator companies, and so on, and the warehouse receipts are issued to 
them. How long they retain those warehouse receipts we do not know. The 
only indication we have of whom the grain belongs to is when the warehouse 
receipts are surrendered and when the grain is ordered out, and that has been 
largely in the last several years to.:the Canadian Wheat Board. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) : 

Q. The reason I asked that is it almost stands to reason that that would 
be the case because prior to the wheat board handling so much wheat those 
elevators in some cases were closed down and in some cases were only partially 
filled because there were no fillers for them, and the wheat board act as a filler 
the same as do the line elevator companies?—A. We do know definitely that the 
movement into Moose Jaw and Saskatoon was entirely at the instigation of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. | 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Could you give us the capacity of those elevators just so we will have 
them on the record?—A. Port Arthur, 3,250,000 bushels; Moose Jaw, 5,500,000 
bushels; Saskatoon, 5,500,000 bushels; Calgary, 2,500,000 bushels; Edmonton, 
2,350, 000 bushels; Lethbridge, 1,250, 000 bushels, and Prince Rupert 1,250, 000 

bushels. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Bantebous was asking for information concerning the 


_ Edmonton elevator. 


The Wrrness: Edmonton elevator for the crop year 1938-39: receipts 
3,732,312 bushels; earnings $129,795.75; expenditures, $62,423.99; surplus of 
revenue over expenditures $67 371.76. 

For the crop year 1939-40: receipts 4,723,656 bushels; earnings $106,063.21; 
expenditures $71,014.85; surplus of revenue over expenditures, $35,048.36. 

For 1940-41—an 8-month period—we took in 1,686,930 bushels: earnings 
$97,233.82; expenditures $43,404.44; surplus of revenue over expenditures 
$53,829.38. 

For the fiscal year 1941-42, ending March 31, 1942: receipts 881,107 bushels; 
earnings $127,798.03; expenditures $62,676.85; leaving a surplus of revenue over 
expenditures of $65,121.19. 


By Mr. Graham: 7 

Q. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it might not be wise for our purpose if Mr. 
Heatherington gave us the picture in the years in which storage was more or 
less at a premium for the purpose of comparison and allow us to appreciate the 
nature of the years on which. you are giving us information; could you give us 
like information of a year, let us say, like 1936-37?—A. Yes, the reason I gave 
1938-39 was that I understood some members ae the committee asked for 
those years. 

Mr. Perey: It was to abbreviate it. 

Mr. GRAHAM: I would like to get the other, too. 

The CHatrMAN: I was wondering if we could put in the handling and the 
net position with respect to a year’s operation. I think there also should be 
stated here the position of those terminal elevators with respect to interest 
charges and depreciation. 

The Wirnsss: I will mention that. 


The committee adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, Mr. Hetherington was before the committee 
when we adjourned our morning session and he was going to give us a further 
statement with respect to terminal elevators. Are you ready to continue to 
hear Mr. Hetherington? 

Mr. RautpH HerHeErincron, recalled. 


The Wrirness: Mr. Chairman, I would -like to make it clear to the com- 
mittee that in connection with those figures I gave this: morning and any others 
that I might give now the items under the heading “expenditure” included actual 
money spent and made no provision for interest on capital investment, depre- 
ciation of plant, property and equipment, insurance of any kind on buildings, 
equipment or grain in store. We pay no taxes either municipal, provincial or 
federal, and no provision is made in our statements for administrative services 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. | 


The CuatmrMan: That is very good. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Before you start with your statement could you tell us oie there is a 
variation in the charges? You said that in Prince Rupert the charge was 
one one-hundred-and-twentieth of a cent a bushel and in the interior elevators 
it is one-sixtieth and when you come to the head of the lakes we find the charge 
is one forty-fifth?—A. Yes. 

@. Why is there a variation made in the terminal elevator charges?——-A. At 
the time the interior elevators were built it was decided by the government to 
keep the. charges down as low as possible. | | 

Q. By the government?—A. Yes, by the government. I am speaking of the 
government elevators. 

Q. That is the government-owned terminals?—A. The government-owned 
terminals; the elevators operate by the Board of Grain Commissioners. And one 
reason was that no insurance was paid—that is no insurance on the grain was paid. 

Q. The government carries its own insurance?—A. The government carries ’ 
its Own insurance and we pay no premiums to the government. The other 
motive in keeping the charge as low as possible was to try to influence grain into 
those houses. With regard to the further reduction of Prince Rupert to one- — 
one hundred and twentieth of a cent per bushel, it was realized that no one but 
the Canadian Wheat Board was likely to store grain at that point, and I think | 
on that basis the board made an agreement with the Canadian Wheat Board that 
on any grain shipped to Prince Rupert the storage charge would be one- 
one hundred and twentieth of a cent per day. | 

Q. What rate of storage charge is paid at Churchill?—A. I have no infor- 
mation regarding Churchill. 

The CuatrMan: Churchill elevator is operated by the Harbour Board. 

The WItTNEss: _ The Department of ‘Transport. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. You do not know what storage rate is paid there? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Does not the Board of Grain Commissioners make the maximum aheieee 
on all those elevators like the terminal elevators at Fort William and Prince 
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~ Rupert and Vancouver and the interior terminal elevators?—A. I file a tariff 


with the Board of Grain Commissioners, and the board approves or disapproves 
of that tariff as they see fit. 


@. And you cut the rate at Prince Rupert to one-one hundred and twentieth 
of a cent?—A. Yes. 


Q. Showing conclusively that when any elevator wants to cut the rate it 
can cut it and it is all right with the Board of Grain Commissioners, but if any 
other elevator company wishes to cut the rate the Board of Grain Commissioners 
complies? 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Don’t you set the storage rate at Churchill?—A. No, sir, Churchill does 
not come under me at all. 


@. Does not come under the Board of Grain Commissioners?—A. The Board 
of Grain Commissioners is not charged with the operation of the Churchill 
elevator which comes under the National Harbour Board. 


Mr. Donnetuy: Who controls the Prescott elevator? 
The Witness: The Department of Transport. 


By Mr. Perley: | 
Q. Do they control the other elevators in eastern Canada, at Sorel; Quebec 


and Montreal?—A. I have to speak from memory. Prescott, Port Colborne, 


Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and one at west Saint John. 
AF That is the Harbour Board?—A. I am not sure about Saint John. 


Mr. WricHT: You have nothing to do with setting the tariff? 

The WitNEss: No, sir. 

Mr. Pertey: What.about Three Rivers? 

Mr. Wricut: The Board of Grain Commissioners have nothing to do with 
the setting of the tariff? 

The Witness: Oh, yes, I am not speaking for the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners; I am speaking as general manager of the elevators under the board. 


The CHAairMAN: And the government operated elevators under the board. 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Peritty: The Board of Grain Commissioners sets the tariffs for all 
the elevators? 


The Wirness: That is a question for the Board of Grain Commissioners to 
answer; I should not answer it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can get this one point cleared up in connec- 
tion with the board’s jurisdiction with respect to tariff in terminal elevators. 
Perhaps Mr. McKenzie could clear that up. 


Mr. McKenzie: There is just one thing that should be drawn to the atten- 
tion of the committee: wheat at Prince Rupert or at Churchill is pretty much 
in a frozen position because of war conditions. It is there to stay, and you 
have to make your rates very attractive to get grain moving into those 
elevators. I do not know the situation on the Atlantic coast. I will ask 
Dr. MacGibbon if he would state the position there. 


Mr. Dovuauas (Weyburn): What is the rate at Churchill? | 


Mr. Rayner: The storage charges at the Churchill elevator are as fallbwas 
the first 8 days are free and thereafter from the Ist of September, 1941, to 
8th of October, 1941, one-twenty-fifth of one cent per bushel per day; from 
9th October, 1941, to 31st July, 1942, one-ninetieth of a cent per bushel; from 
August 1, 1941, to the 31st August, 1941, the rate is one-twenty-fifth of one cent 
per bushel per day. 
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Dr. MacGispon: Gentlemen, when the matter came under the control of 
the board, up until that time it was regulated purely by the competition and 
each elevator had its own tariff; but when the matter came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the board they were grouped into lower lakes, upper St. Lawrence, lower 
St. Lawrence, and so forth. The first tariff was the tariff then in effect. Now, 
just as in the west, every year in July or the beginning of August the board 
goes to Toronto and advertises a public meeting for any representations as to 
- rates. Those representations may be made by the exporters who are interested 
in moving the grain east, and there will be various changes, but because of the 
general competitive situation in the east each area has slight differences in 
the rates that are set. That is, the conditions at Halifax are not the same as 
they are at Depot Harbour, and there is a maximum rate, and after that maxi- 
mum rate is set and approved by the board then the elevators file a tariff with 
us under—sometimes they are under but not over—the rates approved under © 
those conditions. The question of winter storage comes in. That is to say, 
they will give a very low rate quite often for the winter months in order to 
keep their elevators full and then the rates will go up quite high in early April 
or May in order to keep their elevators empty for the rapid transfer of busi- 
ness; but each of this group of points have their own particular Prot and 
that is the way the tariff has been built up for eastern Canada. 

Mr. GraHam: Is there any definite length of time that any filed tariff must 
eontinue to be in force? 

Dr. MacGrsson: The situation is this: originally 1t was for a year once it 
was filed. That was under the Canada Grain Act. Now, subsequently that did 
not work out and an amendment was brought into parliament that the tariff 
stood for a year unless a change was made with the approval of the board, 
which means that there may be an application in for a change in the tariff 
during the year, but it would have to be done with the approval of the board. 

The CHatrMAN: Now, are there any more questions? : 

Mr. Evans: Following that up, in view of the fact that this morning you 
gave us the earnings of interior elevators at charges of one-sixtieth of a cent 
a bushel it came to my mind, why do you allow one fourty-fifth to the ter- 
minals at the head of the lakes? : 

Dr. MacGispon: Perhaps I could put it the other way: why do we allow 
one-sixtieth at the interior terminals. Mr. Hetherington- mentioned most of the 
facts. The private individual who puts grain into Moose Jaw or Saskatoon has 
to pay the switching charges and in addition to that a stop-over charge. Now, 
if he put that grain in for a month and took it out the cost of his grain at the 
head of the lakes would be higher than if- he had shipped it directly to the 
head of the lakes, but at one-sixtieth if his grain is going to remain about six - 
months, he breaks even, and there is an equal inducement if he is going to. 
have grain in, storage for six months and put it in to store apart from it not. 
being a delivery point on the exchange in one place or the other. The main 
reason for a lower rate is to draw the grain into the government elevators. 

Mr. Donnetuy: What are your rates at Vancouver—one forty-fifth of a 
cent, are they not? ae 

Dr. MacGrspon: One-sixtieth at the present time, I think. 

Mr. Donnetity: They were one-thirtieth? 

Dr. MacGisson: They were quite closely in relation to the others, one- 
thirtieth I think. We have not got the figure here. 

Mr. Donnetty: I have the records for elevators west of Calgary and they 
are marked at one-thirtieth under the old rule. 

Dr. MacGisson: Yes, I think you are correct. | 
pO Nir DONNELLY yd ant it is one forty-fifth in Vancouver at the praene 
time. The grain is frozen there just as it is frozen at Prince Rupert. Oy 
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should the rates not be the same? Why are the rates one one-hundred-and- 
twentieth in one place and one forty-fifth in the other? 

Dr. MacGrsson: No, there is a difference there with regard to shipping 
conditions. I have been very familiar in the past with the Prince Rupert 
elevator, and it was expected that a great deal of grain would go out of there 
at that: time to the east, to Japan, by reason of the fact that it was 400 miles 
closer to Japan. Actually, it never worked out because the Japanese, when 
they took grain, were so economical with their shipping space that they always 
wanted a deckload of lumber, and the absence of a large lumber industry at 
Prince Rupert at that time worked out so that if they were going to buy grain 
they intended to buy it at Vancouver. Consequently, the normal shipments 
of grain out of Vancouver always took a shilling a quarter more than the rate 
from Vancouver to Europe and consequently from a competition standpoint 
the Prince Rupert elevator was in a much weaker position. To correct the other 
point, the maximum rate at Vancouver at the present time is one-sixtieth. 

Mr. DonneLuty: When was that cut? 


Dr. MacGrezon: The Ist of August, 1940. Now, that grew out of the 
inferior position with most of the grain moving this way under a rate Mas that 
would fill the house really. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): In connection with that stopover ee. to the 
interior terminal of 1 cent a 100 pounds, is that 1 cent a 100 pounds or 1 cent'a 
bushel? 


Mr. HerHertncton: That is a cent a hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Mr. Hetherington, that is what they call a diversion?—A. No; that is 
a stopover. A diversion charge is $3 per car. 

Q@. And 1 cent per 100 pounds stopover?—A. Yes, when in transit or stored 
in transit. 

@. Is there any way of getting that charge reduced? 


Dr. MacGrsson: I think that is a matter that would have to come before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It would have to be initiated by your board? 
Dr. MacGrsson: I think it would have to be initiated by the producers. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


@. Mr. Hetherington, did you say 6 cents per bushel?—A. No; -6 of 1 cent 
per bushel, not 6 cents. 


Mr. Peruey: The rate in the eastern terminal is set Ge the board and applies 


to all the terminals? 


Dr. MacGrppon: Yes, it is the maximum. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. Mr. Hetherington, if any terminals desire to cut that rate, can they do so? 
—A. They would apply to us and file it for approval; as conditions change they 
have done that from time to time. At all times in regard to anything in the 
nature of a rise, that is more serious. 

Q. Some of these elevators in eastern : have certain harbour dues, 
and some have a different arrangement with respect to harbour dues, Dr. 
MacGibbon?—A. A large number of the eastern elevators at Montreal, and so 
forth, are operated by the Harbour Board and have a great many levies at their 
disposal. The two boards work together. They come to a public meeting and 


‘discuss their rights, and if they want a rate advanced and it is approved by us 
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they are required to get an order in council to make their rates valid. After 
having cleared up any difficulties with us the minister takes the order in council 
in and it is approved by council and published. That is the way the two 
organizations co-operate. 

Q. Owing to certain arrangements with the Harbour Board where the 
harbour dues might be rebated or changed, some elevators might get an advantage 
over the other terminals?—-A. Yes, quite possibly; but every time I have heard 
of anything of that kind it has been for the other way: somebody getting under 
us, not under somebody else. 


The CuarrRMAN: Somebody asked Mr. Hetherineton to furnish figures with 
respect to the government-owned terminals. 7 


Mr. Heruerineton:. Before giving these figures may I refer to Dr. 
Donnelly’s remarks about the difference in storage rates, one sixtieth and 1 forty- 
fifth of a cent: the Canadian government interior terminal elevators that are 
charging one sixtieth of a cent do not pay taxes or insurance of any kind, and do 
not provide for depreciation of property and plants, as I mentioned a few minutes 
ago, and that has a bearing on the storage rates. | 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Mr. Hetherington, when the government-owned elevators are leased to a 
grain company, are they liable to taxation?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross, you referred to the matter of taking up with the railways the 
question of reduction of stopover. Probably twenty years ago Commissioner 
Jones, representing the Board of Grain Commissioners, and myself interviewed 
both the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway with 
regard to a reduction in the stopover, and did not get anywhere; the railways 
would not make any reduction. Then in one particular year when there was a 
heavy movement anticipated into Saskatoon on account of congestion at the 
head of the lakes the Canadian National Railways asked the Board of Grain 
Commissioners to absorb the inspection and weighing fees on any grain billed to 
the head of the lakes which the railway might divert to Saskatoon, and the board 
told the Canadian National Railways that if they would reduce the stopover or 
eliminate or absorb it the board would be prepared to consider reducing or 
absorbing the inspection and weighing fees: the answer was definitely No. Since 
that time our elevation charge, that is our handling charge, at interior terminal 
elevators has been reduced to take care of that stopover, so the elevators really 
absorb the stopover charge. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Then, Mr. Hetherington, you would not be at a disadvantage pee 
when there is diversion?—A. There is no diversion charge. 

Q. I thought you said there was a diversion charge of $3 per car?—A. Yes, 
but only for cars diverted in transit. That is, if the car is billed to the head 
of the lakes and the shipper diverts it while in transit then he pays the 
diversion of $3. 

Q. But at the present time you have lowered your handling charges. nad 
ciently to take care of ‘the 1 cent per 100 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you put the internal storage elevator in a position 
contrary to what Dr. MacGibbon said. He would not have to be in there 
any length of time with his grain before he would be in an advantageous 
position?—A. No; the disadvantage has been partially removed by the board 
absorbing the stopover. | 
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ae the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Hetherington, perhaps you can give that statement now?—A. Are 
there any particular years or particular elevators the committee would like to 
have the figures on? I gave the figures this morning from 1938-39 to 1941-42. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. For all interior elevators?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. We wanted a comparison of elevators in past years?—A. I suggest 
taking the same elevators that I took this morning: Moose Jaw, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 

Q. Take the same elevators for the pre-war period?—A. For the crop year 
1933-34 the amount received was 1,543,695 bushels. The deficit, that is the 
surplus of expenditures over revenue, was $25,770.17. 

For the crop year 1934-35 the amount received was 599,149 pei and 
the deficit was $30,642.59. . 

For the crop year 1935-36 the amount received was 991,786 ‘abies The 
deficit was $43,636.90. 

On November 30, 1936, the Moose Jaw elevator was closed, and the follow- 
ing year it was operated for account solely of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

I gave the figures for 1938-39 this morning. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Have you the deficit the year the Moose Jaw elevator was closed?— 
A. Yes, that is 1986-37. We had taken in 5,548 bushels at the first of the year, 
and the elevator was closed on November 30, 1986. The earnings were $6,735.80 
and the expenditure amounted to $30,404; leaving a deficit of $23,668.20. 

Then as to Calgary, for the crop year 1933-34 the amount received was 
3,216,563 bushels, and the surplus of revenue over expenditure amounted: to 
$16, 444.16. 

For the crop year 1934-35 the amount received was 2,625,558 pen and 
_the surplus of revenue over expenditure amounted to $22, 701 39. 

For the crop year 1935-36 _the amount received was 3,416,798 bushels, and 
the surplus of revenue over expenditures was $44,217.38. 

For the crop year 1936-37 the amount received was 404,698 bushels, and 
there was a deficit of $12,473.46. 

For the crop year 1937-38 the amount received was 662,291 bushels, and 
there was a deficit of $33,405.24. 

The subsequent figures I gave this morning. 


By Mr. Graham: 
Q. Mr. Hetherington, these net figures you are giving us are arrived at in 
what manner?—A. By deducting revenue from expenditure, or vice versa. 


Mr. Prertey: I wonder if some of these figures could not be put on the 
record as an average? 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. Agathe Mae do the other points bear out ite same story?—A. Yes. 
53462—3 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. How do you wish to put these figures on the reaned Mr. Hetherington?— 
A. I suggest the same years as have been mentioned. 
Mr. Evans: Could Mr. Hetherington give us the figures for Prince Rupert 
for the same years? 


Mr. HerHeriIneron: Prince Rupert was leased from 1936 to 1938 and 
operated by the Alberta Wheat Pool. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. McKenzie gave us the net return on your Port Arthur elevator; . 
a little over 4 per cent on a certain computed cost value. Could you give us — 
the figures with regard to that elevator two or three years prior to its being 
leased to McCabe Bros.?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Please place those figures on the record, Mr. Hetherington?—-A. Com- 
mencing with the crop year 1929-30, the receipts were 3,233,123 bushels; the 
revenue was $278,493.24; the expenditure was $101,127.67; and the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure was $177,365.57. 

For the crop year 1930-31 the receipts were 3,537,560 bushels, the revenue was 
$154,004.74; the expenditure was $99,410.52; and the surplus ‘of revenue over 
expenditure was $54,594.22. 

For the crop year 1931-32 the receipts were 146,038 bushels; the revenue was 
$16,923.45; the expenditure was $77,442.54; and the deficit was $60,519.09. 

For the crop year 1932-33 the receipts were 269,104 bushels; the earnings 
were $10,408.90; the expenditure was $62,451.13; and the deficit was $52,042.23. 

The following year the elevator was leased. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Hetherington, in those years from 1930 to the time the Aevatat 
was leased did you have difficulty in maintaining your grades?—A. No; not 
to my knowledge. : 

Q. There was a suggestion that in many of those years you got the wheat 
no other elevator wanted; that any line elevator that did not want this wheat 
because there was a mistake in grading, for instance, was shipped to you?—A. I 
have no recollection of anything being turned down for grade; any wheat turned 
down as dirty may have had to be re-cleaned. 

Q. You had no difficulty in maintaining your out-turn after the mixing was 
stopped?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

By Mr. Graham: . 

Q. Mr. Hetherington, am I right in this,. that obviously your figures 
indicate that in poor crop years losses occurred?—A. That is the general 
picture. 

Q. And I take it also that your experience coincides with Mr. McKenzie’s, 
that the inclination of privately-owned terminal elevator companies is to use 
those facilities before turning to the government-owned elevators?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Chairman, may I bring to the attention to 
the Board of Grain Commissioners one or two matters they may care to look 
into. I understand from what either Dr. MacGibbon or Mr. McKenzie said in 
answer to some member of the committee that the storage rates are set after 
consultation with those engaged in the trade, namely, the ordinary line elevator 
companies, country and terminal, and the producers’ organization; and: repre- 
sentations are made by them and rates are fixed or changed after such | 
consultation. I take it that when those consultations are in progress these 
elevator companies show the board the cost of operation and all the pe | 
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they must incur, both country and terminals, and I expect that in country 
elevators especially. they would show the amount of money they had to pay 
out to their elevator men. Now, I have noticed during the last two years that 
throughout the country when these elevator companies have got their elevators 
filled with wheat for the first time in their lives and are drawing large amounts 
of money from the storage of that wheat, they figure that that elevator is going 
to stay filled for quite a- while; and so they immediately reduce the salaries 
of the elevator men or discharge them, and assign one elevator man to look 
after three or four elevators in the country. I do not think that is a fair 
proposition, and I submit that it should be looked into by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. I do not think any elevator company should be allowed, while , 
drawing good storage charges, to reduce the salaries or discharge elevator men, 
because in the storage rates they have set up the wages of those men are 
supposed to be included. Perhaps it is not the business of the board, but it 
may well be in view of the fact that the board licenses the elevators. I think 
the board should investigate that matter and see if a fair deal cannot be given 
to the elevator men throughout the country. ° 

Then I think the board should look into the possibility of placing auto- 
matic weighers on the spouts of the elevators in the country, especially when 
the railway companies are using every boxcar they can lay their hands on to 
-earry freight. Many old boxcars are being brought back into use today in 
much heavier trains than formerly, and consequently there is a greater leakage 
of wheat between the country elevator and Fort William than there has been 
for years. The country elevator operator today is held responsible by the 
terminal elevator company for the wheat that he ships out, and when he takes 
grain to the railway he gets a bill of lading from the station agent setting out so 
many bushels ‘more or less”. If he were to ship anything else by rail the bill- 
of-lading would read so many tons or pieces or parts, etc. That is marked on 
the bill-of-lading, and the railway company must deliver so many tons, pieces 
or parts; but when you get a bill-of-lading for grain from the station agent it 
reads so many bushels “more or less” and the only way you can get any satis- 
faction from the railway company is to prove that that car was leaking, which 
is a rather difficult thing for anybody to do. The result is that if there is a 
10 bushel loss between the elevator and Fort William, the elevator man is held 
responsible for that loss. Whether it be the truth or not, the story is that once 
the elevator man is held responsible for a thing of that kind, he must protect 
himself when he buys his wheat; and the elevator man in the country is put in 
the position of at least making sure that he does not under-weigh that wheat 
in order that he will not lose on the transaction. If anybody loses, it is the 
producer of the wheat. The railway company is getting a fair rate for handling 
that grain to Fort William, and in the case of every other commodity the rail- 
way company would be held responsible for full delivery. Now, the only way 
that this situation can be avoided is by the employment of what are known 
in the United Staves as automatic weighers at the spouts. These automatic 
weighers meter the grain into the car; and when the elevator man wants to 
load a car he tells the station agent to read the meter, and after he has loaded 
the wheat into the car the station agent reads the meter again. Then a bill 
of lading is given for that number of bushels, and that number of bushels must 
be accounted for by the railway company. I think there are a great many 
thousands of bushels of grain lost to the western farmer by reason of leaky 
cars, and that loss is borne by him. I submit that the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners should make an investigation into that situation in order to help 
the producer in this country. 

Mr. Preruny: I like to agree with Mr. Ross whenever I can. I think he 
has made a very instructive presentation of some of the grievances and diffi- 
culties with which the producer in this country has to contend. 
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With respect to laying the men off, certainly that is wrong. These men 
are efficient, and should not be laid off as soon as the elevator is filled. I have 
prepared an estimate of the cost of running my own elevator, and from my 
experience I would say that having regard to present rates of storage, that is, 
the initial elevator fee and the commission—under the Act dockage is allowed— 
the elevator man is going to protect himself; and you cannot pass any law to 
prevent him from doing so. 

The CHAirMAN: Did you say you are speaking from experience? 

Mr. Peruey: Yes. It is only human nature. I had to meet competition. 
The elevator man will protect himself. 

In regard to the use of automatic weighers at. the spout of the elevator 
which meter out the grain, I think Mr. Ross has made a very constructive sug- 
gestion. The cost would not be prohibitive: but it might be difficult to secure 
the equipment at this time. Again speaking from my own experience, in one 
season alone I had a 700 bushel shortage with one terminal elevator, although 
I had had the same man working for me for ten years. We had shipped to 
three other terminals as well that year and handled 165,000 bushels. The 
elevator at Fort William had shortages amounting to 700 bushels which we 
had to make good to the farmer. I sued the elevator. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Did you have to make good to the producer? 


Mr. Preruey: Yes. My elevator man was nearly crazy when the cars 
would come back “short”. Most of it went to the Lake of the Woods and 
western Canada, but the wheat that went to Fort William was short to the ~ 
extent I have indicated. After putting in claims I decided to sue, and the 
elevator company came through. That is the only way I could get a settlement 
with them. Mr. Ross has touched upon a vitally important matter in sug- 
gesting weighing the wheat, and thus procuring a record of what is put in the 
ear. I think the board would do well to take that suggestion into consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would not all your wheat be government-weighed at Fort 
William?—A. Yes, it is weighed in the elevators, and we have to take the 
government weight there and make good any shortage in the car. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Some of these cars are like concertinas now! 


Mr. Wricut: They are being overloaded at the present time. I agree 
with Mr. Ross in regard to weighing the wheat into the car if it can be done ~ 
at a reasonable cost. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I understand that they have the automatic weigher 
at the spout in some states, and in some states it is a state law to install a 
revolving automatic weigher in the spout. 

Mr. Pertey: What is the cost? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I do not know; and it might be difficult during 
war time to get the equipment. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. Mr. McKenzie, I would like to ask you pues the diversion of wheat 
by the milling companies. I have heard a great many complaints about these 
millers being able to pick the car in certain grades and “skin” that car for 
themselves. How do the milling companies secure their wheat?—A. Frankly, 
I do not know to what extent it is possible to do that. I think milling companies 
test the protein content of the wheat from various sections of the country 
and buy their wheat where they know it is of fine milling quality. 

Q. Are they allowed to take samples out of the car and test it before they — 
take it? They can make these tests in a matter of a few hours, and I under- — 
stand that if the test does not come up to their requirements they will not 
take that car?—-A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Dr. MacGrsspon: My understanding, Mr. Wright, is that the answer is no, 
except where the shipper has given permission to the broker or the man handling 
the wheat in Winnipeg to take samples. I believe that in the main they 
get their grain in a certain district. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): At one time they obtained the ‘tight from the 
handlers of grain, and I know that all cars that went to Moose Jaw, no matter 
who they belonged to, whether producers’ organizations or elevator ‘companies, | 
could be inspected and diverted by paying a certain premium. 


Dr. MacGisson: I think Mr. Ross is quite correct. 


“Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): They paid for that privilege and the premium was 
supposed to come back to the farmer. 


Mr. Peruey: They select districts, too. 
Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Mr. McKenzie, the “skinning” of the grade in that way means that the 
final buyer of that wheat. will pay less for it, and that reduction would be 
reflected in the price to the producer?—A. I think it would be fair to say that 
in the first instance as far as possible the millers pick their districts and buy 
their wheat from districts. | 

Q. I have no objection to that?—A. No; ; you.could not stop that. Secondly, 
they draw samples only where they have the consent of the shipper or his agent 
to do so. 


Pap Onuvnan 


Q. Mr. McKenzie, have you anything to say with respect to the questions 
raised by Mr. Ross and Mr. Perley?—A. First of all let me thank Mr. Ross 
and those associated with him for. these suggestions. We welcome them, and 
anything we can do to give effect to them shall be done. 

I would like to clear up the impression that may be in your minds as to the 
character of the meeting that is held when we are getting information with 
respect to fixing rates. Mr. Ross used the word ‘conference,’ I think, and I do 
not know just what shade of meaning Mr. Ross meant to convey. Actually it is 
not a conference; it is a public meeting where anybody is free to come and 
express any views he may have. Beyond listening to presentations it is not a 
conference, in that we do not confer with them as to the final results. 

With respect to elevator agents being discharged, I have no knowledge of 
that being done. I would be rather surprised if it is being done in any general 
way, because a country elevator can only make its best profit if it keeps grain 
moving through. There may be a period of the year when the elevator might 
be full and they might lay off a man for that period; but the operator of that 
house will be anxious to move his grain through to the terminals in order to 
get additional grain and secure the handling charges, and so on. I have no doubt 
there are cases where men have been dismissed in the manner alleged, but 
in the next two or three years the elevator companies, in my judgment, are going 
to face a shortage of elevator agents because of their joining the active services, 
and we may all suffer by their inability to employ competent elevator agents. 
I am merely expressing that as an opinion having regard to war conditions. I 
think it is fair to say we have had no complaints about elevator agents being 
unfairly dismissed. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Have they not reduced their wages very considerably, Mr. McKenzie?— 
A. They have, during the years of low handling. 

(). ‘But during last year?—A. I have no knowledge of that. It varies a 
great deal at different points, depending on the volume of business being done 
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at those points. As I said a moment ago, J think the scarcity of competent 
men to act as elevator agents this year because of enlistments is going to be 
a difficult problem for the elevator companies. 

Coming to the question of leakages, that is, of course, a serious problem; 
but I think the general practice of the elevator companies is to hold the agent 
responsible only in the matter of exercising due diligence in the preparation 
of the car and seeing that it is in good shape before the grain is loaded into 
it. If the agent has been negligent in that respect, obviously he should be 
reprimanded. There is no bond on an agent. We do not demand that the 
elevator companies bond their agents against loss in transit, and I do not 
think it is the general practice of the elevator companies to look to the agent. 
for recompense in respect of any loss that has occurred in transit. Most of the 
companies have in their offices in Winnipeg, a man I believe, whose responsibility 
it is to check losses and recover the losses from the railway companies 
in so far as it is possible to do so, and that involves proof of the condition of 
the car at the time of loading. However, Mr. Ross’ suggestion is an exceedingly 
interesting one to me, and I can assure you that the board will look into the 
possibilities thereof. T had no knowledge of it before. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. McKenzie, following up Mr. Ross’ argument in regard to the way 
the board fixes storage rates, you referred to a public meeting at which anybody 
could make representations. Aside from that altogether would the board obtain 
from the line elevator companies, and possibly the pools, the figures on the 
cost?——-A. Naturally we would seek the fullest information with Bee to the 
situation. 

Q. You would examine that aspect in arriving at a judgment as to what 
A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Ross’ Bani being that included in those costs would be the cost 
of the agent or elevator man. Would you obtain that information apart from the 
public meeting?—A. Certainly we would expect the railway companies, if 
they asked for maintenance of present rates or an increase thereof to show 
cause why such maintenance or increase should be put into effect. I would 
say, although it represents my own view, that I regard the function of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners to be that of marketing the grain of the producers in the 
most efficient manner at a minimum of cost. After all, gentlemen, wheat has 
little value on the farm; and the machinery must be provided to transport that 
wheat to the people who are going to consume it if it is to be of any benefit 
to the farmer. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. McKenzie, I have another suggestion I desire to make to the board: 
I think there should be more careful inspection and control of the scales in the 
country elevators. Under the present system of marketing grain heavily loaded 
trucks are employed, sometimes carrying 200 or 300 bushels in one load to these 
scales. Is there just the government inspection of scales every so often at the 
present time?—A. We have our inspectors out checking country elevator scales 
as often as possible. 

Q. These heavily loaded trucks transmit great shocks to the scaleat a cae Go 
might express a personal opinion here, I think 1t might be helpful if you would 
give us power to regulate the weight of a load driving up to.a country elevator. 
Something must be done to control the carrying of heavy loads requiring stronger 
platforms and increased scales and involving the tearing up of country roads. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. It has pretty well reached the ine, Yes; but at the present time we - 


have no power to regulate the maximum load driving into a country elevator. © 
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By Mr. Perley: 


Q. In your very excellent report mention is made at page 30 of overages or 
shortages as revealed by the annual weigh-up, and generally the shortages are 
at the terminal elevators, although there are some at interior elevators, too. How 
is it that there are consistent shortages in every case, practically ?—A. Perhaps 
the manager of the elevators could give you the explanation, Mr. Perley. 

Q. What is the purport of the table appearing at page 30 of the report, 
Mr. Rayner?—A. The eastern houses are on that page. This is the weigh-over 
of the eastern elevators, that is, all the elevators east of Fort William. The 
actual stocks of grain in storage at certain periods are weighed over by the 
board and checked against the outstanding warehouse receipts; and the results 
showed in some cases that there was less grain in storage than there should 
have been according to the warehouse receipts. 

Q. I want to know why it is so prevalent straight through?—A. I suppose 
in the normal operation of the elevator there is a certain amount of loss every 
time the grain is handled. 

Q. The losses run to 10,000 pounds in some cases. They are most 
consistently shortages. (No response). 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

-Q. That is not very much in the case of a large elevator, is it, Mr. 
Rayner?—A. Some of these elevators move about 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels 
through the house, and the operator of the elevator will have to pay cash to 
the holder of the warehouse receipts for the amount he is short; it is one of 
his operating expenses. 

Mr. Peruey: I was going to make some inquiry with respect to the item 


of freight rates. 


By the Chairman: 

Q: Mr. McKenzie, I had intended to inquire about weigh-overs in country 
elevators?—A. We have the elevator operators furnish us with sworn statements 
at the end of the year as to the amounts of grain in the house classified 
according to grades. If at any time, having the sworn statement before us, we 
have any reason to doubt the accuracy of the figures presented to us we can 
do two things: we can send our man out and check over the situation and 
determine the facts, or we can check against the railway shipments from that 
point both as to quantity and to grades, and then we take whatever action is 
appropriate if we pel anything out of line with respect to the grain in the 
house. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Mr. Hetherington, what is being done to-day with the screenings in 
your internal terminal elevators and with your elevators at Fort William? 
Are you reclaiming, grinding and selling them for feed at the points where the 
elevators are situated?—-A. I cannot speak for the head of the lakes, because 
we are not operating an elevator there. At the interior points the local demand 
for all classes of screenings is sufficient to take care of all we are producing, 
and we are not shipping any out from those points. 

Q. That happens with all the elevators you are interested in?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, upon whose recommendations are ‘eo specifications for 
any particular grade of grain changed? I think two years ago you changed 
the requirements on 3 C.W. oats. On whose recommendation was that change 
made in the requirements for that particular grade?—A. Perhaps Dr. MacGibbon 
can answer you. 
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Dr. MacGreson: What happens is that in preparing the amendments to 
the Act a committee of the inspectors worked over what they thought was a 
proper schedule and it was submitted to the committee here. 

Mr. DonnELLY: But you have a committee that sets the standards? 

Dr. MacGisson: That is a different position. Mr. Wright is asking about 
the statutory specifications. The preliminary work is generally done by the 
committee inspectors. 

Mr. Wricut: The committee of inspectors makes the recommendations? 


Dr. MacGisson: Yes. In the particular case you cited when the Act was 
being passed in 1939 there was a mistake made in the specifications for extra 
No. 3 Canada western, and when the Act was amended 1 in 1940 that mistake 
was corrected. | 


Mr. Prerutey: At page 7 of the annual report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for 1941 lake freight rates are dealt with, and I see there have 
been some increases there. How are those rates now? Are these practically 
the maximum rates that have ever been enforced? The earlier part of the 
paragraph deals with 4 cents and 5 cents per bushel, and at the foot of that 
page it is stated:— 


No maximum rates had hitherto Heeri established on the carriage 
of wheat except to Montreal and St. Lawrence ports where the previous 
maximum rate authorized was 7 cents per bushel. On account, of increased 
insurance costs after November 30 the board in October provided that 
during the month of December, 1941, the schedule of maximum rates on 
wheat to the bay and lower lake ports might be increased by 2 cents 
per bushel. 


Dr. MacGrsson: That is under the other Act. 
Mr. Prrury: You control that? 


Dr. MacGisson: Yes, we control it. At that time there was a situation 
developed where the rates threatened to advance very, very rapidly. The 
peculiar situation was that normally when the Act was passed that dealt with 
that feature it took the measure of the Fort William and Montreal rates and 
the American corresponding rates; that was the basis of action. With the 
passing out of large shipments from American ports to Montreal, and with the 
lending of vessels and other matters in connection with the war, a situation 
arose where the Montreal rate was not very effective and rates on the upper 
lakes were getting out of line. This was an attempt to hold them down to 
that level. . 

Mr. Prrury: It was a special case on account of war shipments: and every- 
thing else? 


Dr. MacGisson: Yes, that all entered into it. 

Mr. Pertey: How many lake ships are there now handling grain? - 

Dr. MacGispon: I do not know, sir. The whole handling is under the. 
Transport Controller. 


Mr. Pertey: How many Canadian companies are shipping out of Fort 
William? 


Dr. MacGrsson: I could not say. About the time we happened I think 3 
there were 7 shipping agents in Winnipeg. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Has there not been an order lately requiring 
American lake ships to carry oil instead of wheat? 


Dr. MacGrpespon: There have been a number of orders issued that there 
shall be no wheat go down the St. Lawrence in order to conserve shipping. It 
is to be shipped to the lake ports and moved by rail. I have seen that in the 
papers since I came east. 
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The CHarrMAN: American wheat? 

__ Dr. MacGrspon: Canadian wheat also. There is an American order of the 
kind you mention. 

Mr, Pertey: Dr. MacGibbon, in loading these vessels the grain is weighed 
in and inspected. Does it have to be loaded out of the elevator into these boats 
up to the maximum of the grade or the minimum? 

Dr. MacGrsson: The export grade. 

Mr. Perury: But is there a minimum and maximum on that grade? 

Dr. MacGrsson: No; the export grade is better than the average grade. 

Mr. DonNELLY: 75-25? 

Dr. MacGrispon: Slightly better than the average of the grade, and not 
necessarily the maximum. 

The Cuatrrman: But a good deal better than the minimum grade? 

Dr. MacGipson: Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Mr. McKenzie, what about the annexes at Fort William? The board 
did control those. They issued the permit or licence for the annexes... They 
are not building any more?—A. I do not know of any annexes that are being 
built this year. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. They are not filled now?—A. No; we have a lot of empty space in 
Canada now. 


By Mr Perley: 

-Q. Did the board have anything to do with leasing the land upon which the 
annexes were built or have any say with the owners of the land?—A. No. 

Q. Some of them had some trouble?—A. I do not know. 

Q. The council in Port Arthur claimed something had been put over them 
before they became wise to the scheme, because they leased certain properties 
‘at a very low rate and wanted to know if I could take it up. I said they had 
better write to some of the Liberal members. (No response.) 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Mr. Hetherington, have you automatic samplers on the boats for load- 
ing?—A. So far as I am aware “there is only one elevator that has automatic 
samplers on the ships. 

The CHarrMAN: Any further questions? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): If there are no further ntedtiate Mr. Chairman, 
I move a vote of thanks to Mr. McKenzie and his fellow-commissioners and the 
officials of the board who have appeared before us and who have promised to 
look into certain matters we have taken up with them here. 

_ Mr. Pertry: In the words of a certain member of the House: “As a loyal 
member of the opposition” I take pleasure in seconding the motion. (Carried 
unanimously.) 

The CuatrmMAN: Mr. McKenzie, we are grateful to you and to your fellow- 
commissioners and officials of the board, and we can assure you that the com- 
mittee has appreciated your attendance here. 

Gentlemen, may I take it that the committee is prepared to release from 
further attendance the Board of Grain Commissioners? (Agreed). 
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Mr. McKenzim: May I say we appreciate the privilege of appearing before 
you and giving you such information as may be available. When you are passing 
through Winnipeg please drop into the office if there is any further information 
you desire. 

Mr. Pertey: I wonder if the wheat board would extend a similar invitation 
to me! 


The committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. to the call of the chair. 
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WEDNESDAY, July 1, 1942. 


The Standing Copinrtee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 


11.00 am, The Chairman, Mr, W. Ke! Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Blair, Clark, Cruickshank, 
Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, 
Graham, Henderson, Lafontaine, Lalonde, Leclere, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, 
MeNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Quelch, 
Rennie, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Wright. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. 

The Chairman read a letter from Mr. George MclIvor, Chairman of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, correcting an error on page 23, line 40, of the minutes 
of evidence of Wednesday, May 13, 1942. 

The Chairman also read a belarus received from the Futures Brokers 
Association, -Winnipeg, signed by George E. Cathcart, president, and C. L. 
Simmonds, secretary. He also presented a breakdown showing how the com- 
putation of ten million dollars was made up by years. 

Agreed,—That same be printed in the Minutes of Evidence. 

The Chairman also informed the Committee that the sub-committee,had met 


- twice but had no recommendation to make in regard to the further procedure the 


committee should follow. Discussion on this matter followed and also on the 
future evidence to be heard. 

Mr. Diefenbaker moved, seconded by Mr. Ross (Sowris),—That any six 
brokers from the consecutive alphabetical list of grain brokers be summoned 
to give their opinion to the committee on the distribution of brokerage fees by 


the Canadian Wheat Board during the crop years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


Discussion followed and Dr. Donnelly moved in amendment thereto,— 
That the Chairman of the Futures Brokers Association of Winnipeg be requested 
to appoint two of its members to appear before the committee for the purpose 
of giving evidence on the distribution of brokerage fees by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

The question being called on the amendment it was passed in the negative: 
Yeas 6, Nays 20. | 

On motion of Mr. Diefenbaker a recorded vote was called for and the yeas 
and nays were taken down as follows:— 

For the motion: Messrs. Diefenbaker, Evans, Fair, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, 
Quelch, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Senn, Tustin, Ward, Wright—12. 

Against the motion: Messrs. Bertrand ferocity, Blair, Donnelly, Ferron, 
Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Graham, Henderson, Lafontaine, Lalonde, Leclere, 
MacDiarmid, McCuaig, MeNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins, Rennie, 
Soper—19. 

Motion passed in the negative: Yeas 12, Nays 19. 

The Committee agreed that Mr. Wright replace Mr. T. C. Douglas 
(Weyburn) on the Steering Committee during the latter’s absence from Ottawa 
and that Mr. Graham replace Mr. Dechene on the same committee because of 
Mr. Dechene’s illness. 

Mr. Evans then moved, seconded by Mr. Ross (Sourts) —That the Steering 
Committee prepare a draft report on the evidence submitted and report back to 
the main committee for consideration of the same. Carried. 

The Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 368, 
July 1, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CHarrman: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we will ask the. 
clerk to read the minutes of the last meeting. 


Minutes read and adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN: For the information of the committee I may say that 
some added statements have been sent to me and to others, one is a correction 
with respect to a statement on page 23 of Mr. MclIvor’s evidence. In line 40, 
page 23, of the oe the figure of $75 should read $150. That is the 


phreaticny. 


Then, since our last meeting I received this telegram which I think is 
proper to read to the committee. It is addressed to W. G. Weir, M.P., Ottawa, 
Agriculture Committee, dated Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 28, 1942. The tele- 
gram reads as follows:— 


At a meeting of Futures Brokers Association held this morning the 
following resolution was passed unanimously. Having seen press despatch 
reference Agricultural Committee proceedings would state that it is the 
opinion of the majority of futures brokers that the Canadian Wheat 
Board is endeavouring to distribute futures brokerage as equitably as 
possible. 

GEO. E. CATHCART, President, 
C. L. SIMMONDS, Secretary, 


Futures Brokers Association. 


There is in addition to that a statement-in reply to a question asked by 
Mr. Diefenbaker. Perhaps I can read that into the record. Mr. Diefenbaker 
asked for a breakdown of the $10 million brokerage fees referred to in the state- 
ment that Mr. Donnelly read or had prepared. This is a compilation of the 
figures. Perhaps it can go into the record. It is a breakdown by crop years of 
the cost of spreading futures versus full carrying charges. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


SuMMARY BY Crop YEARS—Cost oF SPREADING FUTURES vs FULL CARRYING CHARGES 


Difference 
Spread vs. Less Net 
Bushels Carrying Charges Brokerage Savings 
Poa erOD se. tS eed. SS. 293,046,000 $ 6,577,163. 12 $146,523 .00 $ 6,430,640.12 
Ue So Sey aero 744,952,000 3,804,138 .37 372,476.00 3,431,662 .37 
OO DE ey gt te ie oe 164,491,000 403,617.47 82,245 .50 321,371.97 
2M ph el: SER eA 8 Ae! a a 9,875,000 57,793.32 4,937.50 52,855 .82 


1,212,364,000 $10,842,712 .28 $606,182.00 $10,236,530 .28 


Mr. DirrenBaAKErR: Showing how the computation of $10 million was made 
up by years. 
249 
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The CuatrmMan: That is correct. Since the last meeting on May 21 the 
steering committee has held two meetings. At these meetings we discussed the 
procedure for future conduct of the committee. I think it is correct to say that 
the committee did not feel that they could arrive at a decision as to what future 
inquiry should be undertaken. If I gathered correctly, the consensus of opinion 
was that the steering committee should report back to the general committee 
for advice in that regard. There has been some delay in reporting back, partly 
by reason of the fact that some of the members were away—some are still away 
—and an attempt has been made to meet the convenience of members generally, 
and having regard to other things that were taking place. Mr. Douglas and 
Mr. Ross of Moose Jaw are still away. Mr. Douglas informed me that he was 
quite prepared to have Mr. Wright act in his behalf in that regard. That. is 
the situation that exists at the present time. The steering committee has not 
any recommendation at this time to suggest to the general committee as to its 
future proceedings, and that is what I think we should determine and decide this | 
morning. 


As I said before, the only added information that is available so far as 
this committee is concerned is the telegram that I have placed on the record. 
May we have some expression of views with respect to the future procedure of 
_ the committee and as to what it wishes to do? 


Mr. McNevin: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the committee of this 
year must be pretty well completed. I do not see any essential point of. suffi- 
cient importance to warrant, in the first place, the expenditure of additional 
money at this time when we are in the closing days or weeks of the session. 


Mr. Prritey: Mr. Chairman, the date of that wire was the 23rd: what was 
the date of the last meeting? 


The CHarrMAN: The date of the telegram is the 23rd of May; and the last 
meeting, according to the report here, is May 21. I did not receive that telegram 
until some time during the week, I was away over the week-end and so I do 
not know when it arrived here. ; 


: Mr. Prerugy: Does the chairman know of any communication or wire sent 
out asking that the Brokers Association hold such a meeting, or does he know 
of any communication? 


The CHAIRMAN: He certainly does not. 


Mr. Peruey: He does not know whether the. minister sent a wire or asked 
for it or the terms of the wire? 


The Cuatrman: No. I do not know what Mr. Perley means by that. I 
certainly say that so far as I am concerned, as chairman of this committee—I 
cannot speak for anybody else—I know of no communication being sent to my 
knowledge from anybody, and I would doubt very much if it had been sent by 
anybody such as you might suggest. 


_ Mr. Prriny: Any telephone calls? 


Mr. Donnetty: Does not the telegram state definitely it was on account 
of press reports that they saw that the meeting was held? 


The CHarrman: I icnow nothing about the sending of any communication 
or telegram; in fact I just did not know there was such a thing as a Futures © 
Brokers’ Association: it was never raised in this committee and I never heard 
it mentioned. 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not think the telegram means anything anyway; 


it does not say anything of what they have been doing and it has no bearing 


on what we have been investigating in this committee. 
The CuHamMan: I would interpret it as an expression of past policy. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I would not. If you read it carefully you see it says 
“is.” It does not say what they have: been doing in the tg at’ allan Ege 
not think it has any bearing. 


Mr. Prrtey: It does not say anything about the years the order of refer- 
ence to the committee deals with. 


The Carman: I would not attempt to interpret what they were think- 
ing; this is what they have said. 


Mr. Buatr: Would you read it again? 


The Cuammman: It is on the record, Doctor, All right, I will read it 
again. : 


At a meeting of Futures Brokers’ Association held this morning the 

_ following resolution was passed unanimously. Having seen press despatch 
reference Agricultural Committee proceedings would state that it is the 
opinion of the majority of futures brokers that the Canadian Wheat Board 
is endeavouring to distribute futures brokerages as equitably as possible. 


GEO. E. CATHCART, President, 
C. L, SIMMONDS, Secretary, 


Futures Brokers’ Association. 


Mr. McNevin: Apparently in the discussion that took place in this 
committee there was a suggestion of the possibility of discrimination and in 
that regard these various brokers in the association have expressed a definite 
opinion. To my mind, that is the answer. 


Mr. Dimrpenpaker: Mr. Chairman, I notice where it says that the majority 
are of that opinion. If you are going to give any evidentiary value to that 
telegram then I think that the opportunity should be given to brokers to give 
evidence and to show whether or not there has been any discrimination. I am 
going to move that any six brokers from the list, as long as they are picked 
in sequence—you can pick them anywhere—hbe called and brought down here 
to give evidence in regard to the distribution that has been made of brokerage. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I will second that motion. 


Mr. Goupinc: I would be definitely opposed to that. I submit, Mr. Chair- 


man, that if any one on this committee knows of any broker being dissatisfied 


that is the type of broker that should be brought down. I cannot see for 
the life of me any sense of paying brokers’ expenses down here who are satis- 
fied. Get the ones that are not satisfied and let them state their case here. 


Mr. Drerensaxker: Mr. Chairman, that sounds ‘all very well, but any broker 
that will give evidence here, unless he is summonsed here without regard to the 
evidence he is going to sive, is subject to penalization under the regulations of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. That is why I suggest the picking of any six, 
start anywhere and take six in succession and you will get the: story as to 
what actually has taken place during the last two years in reference to the 
distribution of brokerage, but if, as Mr. Golding suggests, any one particular 
individual is brought down here at his own request he then contravenes the 
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regulations of the Grain Exchange and as such is subject to the penalties | 
covered by the regulations but when we pick any six there can be nothing 
unfair in that. There is no pick or choose Mere. It is ue picking any six. 
anywhere at all. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Go fishing. 
Mr. Dizrenpaker: No, no. It will tell the whole story. 


Mr. Goupine: Mr. Chairman, just in reference to that let us get the picture. 
Supposing we pick six and everyone of those six come down here and tell us. 
_ they are satisfied; we are going to pay their expenses down here. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): That won’t prove that they satisfy us because they 
are satisfied. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us keep order, gentlemen. There is a motion before 
the committee and we want to dispose of it as reasonably as we can. 


Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Chairman, anyone that we would bring down from 
there, any private broker, he would know the amount of the brokerage that he 
received during the past year or two years or three years but he would not 
probably know a thing about what other brokers are receiving. 


Mr, Pertny: They have had a meeting and no doubt a discussion. 


Mr. Warp: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to raise something here that 
might start a new controversy but Mr. Diefenbaker has said that we will get 
the story. He has repeated that: That is exactly what Mr. Hanson said on 
the floor of the House, “ We will call the Agricultural Committee together 
and we will get the story.” We called the committee together. We sat here. 
I don’t know how many sittings there were but there is a large volume of evi- 
dence and we did not get any story except the story that there wasn’t any 
discrimination. Now, why continue to say, ‘We will get the story.” Is it not 
just a matter of finding that the fishing expedition was not very successful on 
the part of the Leader of the Opposition and instead of now being sport 
enough to drop it and say, “We found there wasn’t any story; let us get on 
with the work that this session has been endeavouring to do and not prolong 
the sittings of this committee’— 


Mr. Pertey: Can the chairman give us any information with respect to ~ 


this? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): In view of what Mr. Ward has said he, among other 
members of the committee, prevented us from getting a channel of evidence 
_ which we wanted. We moved a resolution asking for a breakdown of brokerage 
fees paid by the Canadian Wheat Board for a given period of time for the 
handling of our production or the wheat that is produced by the farmers in 
this country, and the members of this committee voted that we should not have 


it. It was not a fishing expedition. These people prevented us from obtaining — 


the information which I, as one member of the committee, think that we, as 
a committee, are entitled to have. He, among other members,- prevented us 
from getting the information. ; 


Mr. Donnetuy: As far as I am concerned I do not feel like oretenae any — 
man from getting any information that he wants, none whatever. I was not — 
_ here in the meeting at the vote. 8 


Mr. Pertey: How many motions did you vote down? 
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Mr. Donnetuy: I was not here at that meeting where there was a vote. 
I have been accused of voting against it but I was not here. I am saying that 
as far as calling these brokers is concerned or getting any information I am 
one of those who want to. see them get what information they want, but I 
cannot see any sense in going to work and taking six brokers haphazardly and 
bringing them down here. We will probably get six duds, not one of them 
know a thing about it. If you want to get brokers I would suggest that we 
write to this organization that they have and ask them to send two representa- 
tive men that know something about the brokerage business, send them down 
here. They have got an organization. They know their men. They know 
the brokerage business. Have them send them here, but I do not see any 
sense in going and calling on six men, none at all. 


Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, if I heard Mr. Ross right I think he spoke 
about these brokerage charges. As I recall the discussions I think Mr. Mclvor 
stated definitely what these brokerage charges are per bushel or per carload 
and so forth. I think that is general information. Now then, on this point at 
issue we have a telegram in which it states that the opinion of the brokerage 
association is unanimous. It states in that telegram it is a unanimous decision. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): On what, Mr. McNevin? o. 


Mr. McNevin: I think the words “unanimously passed” are in that tele- 
gram. 


Mr. DonNnELLY: Read the telegram again. 


Mr. McNevin: It is signed by the president and secretary of this associa- 


tion. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): In view of what Mr. McNevin has just said I say that 
the telegram has no bearing on what we were asking for or what we were 
investigating. You read the telegram and see whether it has. 


Mr. McNevin: I say it has now and I have heard it read twice. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): It does not. It says “is”. It does not say ao hiasie? 
Mr. McNevin: Unanimously passed. 


The CHarRMAN: I point out one other thing that perhaps should be raised 
here, that is that the order of reference which has been questioned deals with 
the reports for the crop years 1939-40 and 1940-41. Technically speaking, I 
presume the request of Mr. Diefenbaker would be limited to that. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Chairman, just on that very same point will 
you say that wire has any bearing on that reference you just referred to? 


The CuarrmMAn: I would not try to interpret what was in the minds of 
the people who sent the wire. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): You can read the wire and know whether “ is” 


“has” are two different things. 


or 


The CHarrMAN: I think that is a pretty small technicality to be arguing 
over. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not. 


The CHarrMAN: If there was dissatisfaction among the brokers so far 
as their organization is concerned I do not think they would quibble over 
words. I think they mean it to apply generally. I am speaking my own 


“ 
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personal opinion, and I don’t know a broker on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
to my knowledge. Is there any further discussion on this motion? 


Mr. Rickarp: Mr. Chairman, is there any member of the committee who 
knows any one of these brokers who is not satisfied? If they do, those are 


the ones we should have. If they have in mind any such men, then bring them 


down here. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: If nobody else is going to refer to the matter before 
you, put the matter to a vote— 


Mr. Grauam: Mr. Rickard’s question is a very proper one. Do the ones — 


who are supporting the resolution know of any broker and the complaint he 
has made or complaint he makes against the Wheat Board in the distribution 
of brokerage fees? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Chairman, in so far as that question is concerned 
IT am not a bit concerned with the brokers at all. I do not care whether they 
are satisfied or not satisfied. I am acting as a member of this committee on 
behalf of the producers of this country. It is their concern I am worried about. 


Mr. GranAm: To answer Mr. Rickard’s question, have you any knowledge 
on reasonable foundation of any brokers specifically named who have anything 
to substantiate a complaint against the board? Have you, personally? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I don’t know anything about the brokers. I don’t 
know anything about them. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Have you, Mr. Diefenbaker? 
Mr. DIzFENBAKER: I don’t intend to mention that for this cross-examination. 
Mr. GraHam: Mr. Perley? 


Mr. DikreNBAKER: Just a minute; I say that these men, if their identity 
is revealed, are immediately subject to suspension. Mr. Ward brought up a 
very good point here when he said if these men were called down here, Dr. 
Donnelly, what difference would it make? He said that they would not be 
able to prove anything. They certainly would. They would be able to 
say whether they had been treated equitably. They would be able to 
tell you how much they received and if the amounts each received were 
anywhere near equal, then it would be fair. Mr. Ward says, “Why don’t they 


produce the information?” On May 14 I moved, seconded by Mr. Rowe, that — 


the board produce to this committee a complete record of all brokerage fees 


of all kinds and commissions paid since the outbreak of the war, the persons — 
or corporations to whom such payments were made, the amounts paid to each — 


and the particulars of the services rendered therefor respectively by each of 
the said persons or corporations. If that had been produced then we would 


know whether or not there was any foundation to the statement that Mr. 


Hanson made in the House. 


Mr. Warp: You know why it was not produced. 


Mr. DirrenpAker: It was not produced because 20 voted asa its” 7 


production and only 12 for. 
Mr. Ross (Sourts): That is the only reason. 
Mr. PERLEY: That will tell the tale. 


Mr. Granam: I would point out to Mr. Diefenbaker that Mr. ae cee 
was invited by the clerk to appear before the committee and thus he certainly 


' 
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would have an opportunity to substantiate that allegation. He has not even 
seen fit to do that. 


Mr. DrierENBAKER: He is Sate in the position of hearsay. He gets the 
information. 


Mr. Gotpina: Why would he make a statement casting reflection on the 
board based just on hearsay ? 


Mr. McCuaia: Mr. Ross of Souris I think said something see certainly 
appeals to me, that he is interested only in the producers, that he is not 
interested in the brokers. If that is the feeling of the members of this 
committee I for one do not see why they are proceeding with any investigation 
in reference to any discrimination between brokers. If one broker gets more 
than the other, and in that case the producer is losing, then I can see some 
reason for it; but if the producer is not going to lose by such discrimination, 
why should we spend the money of this country and the time of this committee 
going into that question? I for one want to know in what way the producer 
is going to lose by any discrimination between brokers. 


| Mr. Ross (Souris): Only in this respect, Mr. Chairman, that I think it 
was admitted at some previous hearing that some of these brokers were paid 
fees by the Wheat Board where services were not rendered. 


Mr. GraHam: No. 

Mr. Wricut: Oh yes. That was admitted by the chairman. 
The CuairMan: Not this chairman. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): No, the Wheat Board. 

Mr. Wricut: Absolutely. 


My. GraHam: Mr. Chairman, dealing with that point the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Findlay is that there is not one cent of the board’s money paid out other 
than for services rendered. Like Mr. McCuaig I believe that is the crux of the 
whole situation and I took it upon myself to see it was made in the evidence 
that the statement made by Mr. Ross was incorrect. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): That no broker of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange re- 
ceived fees for services not rendered. 


“Mr. Grauam: That no moneys were paid out by the board other than for 
services rendered. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Will you contradict the statement I made that certain 
brokers received fees for services not rendered? 


Mr. GraHam: Mr. Ross is still begging Mr. McCuaig’s point. I am amazed 
at the situation, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Perley opened up the discussion by 
suggesting that this wire was elicited by a wire from you or the chairman of 
the Wheat Board or the Minister. 


Mr. Perutey: There is no evidence that it wasn’t. 

Mr. Grauam: Then Mr. Ross makes a point as to the interpretation of 
- the word “is”, My answer to Mr. Ross’ suggestion with regard to that word 
would be, of course, that if it were necessary-—I don’t think it is myself—to 
wire and ask the meaning of that word “is”. That is the answer to it in order 
to explain the interpretation of that aed ‘igh, but I still suggest that Mr. Ross 
and the others are begging the fundamental point involved raised by Mr. 
McCuaig. Our duty was to find out if any moneys entrusted to the Wheat 
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_ Board were being spent by that board wrongly and if, as he says, the spending 
of that money wrongly was to the detriment of the producers of the country, 
and the evidence amply showed that is not the case. 


Mr. Dierenspaker: Mr. Chairman, at page 184 on May 20 I was ques- 
tioning the witness, Mr. Findlay, and I said this:— 
Q. So that in addition to the payments actually made‘to the indi- 
vidual for the services rendered there is an amount pooled among the 
various brokers? | 


Mr. GraHam: That is right. 


Mr. D1EFENBAKER: | 3 uh 

Q. So that in addition to the payments actually made to the indi- 

vidual for the services rendered there is an amount pooled among the — 
various brokers? . 


Mr. Evans: Q. In addition?—A. Yes, that is correct. 
That corroborates what Mr. Ross has said exactly. 


Mr. Warp: Wait; Mr. Chairman, let us get this clear. If you will look 
up the evidence of Mr. MecIvor—I cannot recall where it was—Mr. Mclvor was 
questioned on that and he was most emphatic in stating that no additional 
tariffs were charged anywhere at any time to provide for that pool. The larger 
brokers merely distributed some of their commissions to the smaller brokers, or 
just those who had not rendered any service. That was made very clear by Mr. 
Melvor, and there was nothing more clearly submitted here, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman: The matter is still open for discussion. 
Mr. Gotpine: You were going to read that telegram again. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Graham is a lawyer. He knows what the telegram 
means by the word “is”. I know what he would argue in court. 


Mr. Donnetuy: Read the telegram. 


Mr. Gotpine: You do not object to that? 
Mr. Ross (Souris): No. 


The CHAIRMAN: 

At a meeting of Futures Brokers Association held this morning the 
following resolution was passed unanimously. Having seen press de- 
spatch reference Agricultural Committee proceedings would state that 
it is the opinion of the majority of futures brokers that the Canadian 
Wheat Board is endeavoring to distribute futures brokerage as equitably 
as possible. 


GEORGE E. CATHCART, President, 
C. L. SIMMONDS, Secretary, 
Futures Brokers Association. 
Mr. Prrtey: It does not say how many of the brokers were there. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Graham, would you think that wire had any. 
bearing on our terms of reference? 


Mr. Grauam: That telegram I think—and as every member other than you 
three on this committee would think, I presume—is a matter for this committee 
to evaluate merely as a wire received by this committee from the officials of an 
association that exists among the brokers in Winnipeg. We can give to it any 
value we see fit to give, and frankly it is an expression of opinion offered to 
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this committee. I will agree that it does not settle the whole question but it 
settles it far more satisfactorily, Mr. Ross, when it is signed by the president and 
secretary of an organized body than any production of one or two dissatisfied 
brokers or satisfied brokers would. In any case in a large group of 125 brokers 
you know, Mr. Ross, that it would be very, very amazing, indeed, to find complete 
unanimity and satisfaction on the part of those 125 individuals. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I will be surprised if there was over half of that num- | 
ber present. Furthermore, why does the wire not say, “has been” over the 
period of investigation? Why doesn’t it? You know better than that, Mr. 
Graham. 


Mr. Pertry: That is the whole point, and how many were there. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I know you would argue if you were in court, Mr. 
Graham. That wire makes no reference to the given period. ) 

Mr. GraHam: Mr. Ross, I hope I am too wise a lawyer to argue that 
point. 

‘Mr. Ross (Sours): I know you are. 

An Hon. Mempsr: ‘Is this a fishing expedition? 

The CHarrMan: This is an important matter for the committee’s deci- 
sion, Is there any other member of the committee who wishes to comment 
on this present motion? | 

Mr. GraHamM: If Mr. Ross and the others are concerned about: that word 

is”, that point can be cleared up by wiring the association and asking the 
direct question; whether they mean, is at this moment, or in the conduct of the 
board’s business in the past and the present. That is all there is to it. It is just 
a simple matter. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): I am not a bit concerned about the wire at all. While 
I am a member here I would maintain that the word “is” has no bearing whatever 
on the terms of our reference, or what we have been investigating and until you 
get the wire cleared up it won’t have while I am here. 

Mr. DonnetLy: There is a motion before the chair and I would move an 
amendment to it: that you write the Futures Brokers’ Association asking them 
to send us two brokers to give evidence. 

The CuatrMAN: To appear before the committee? 

Mr. Donnetty: To appear before the committee. 

Mr. Evans: I will second that. 

. The CHatrrMAN: You have heard the motion and the amendment. Perhaps 
we could have the clerk read them, so they will be clear to the committee. 

The CrmrK: Mr. Diefenbaker moved, seconded by Mr. Ross of Souris, 
that any six brokers from a consecutive alphabetical list of the grain brokers 
be summonsed to give to the committee their opinions on the distribution of 
brokers’ fees by the Canadian Wheat Board during the crop years 19389-1940 
and 1940-1941. 

Mr. Warp: ‘The word should be consecutive. 

Mr. DrkFENBAKER: Yes, it should be consecutive, it is my fault. 

The CHAIRMAN: We must have these words right. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Yes, that little word “is” is a bone of contention. 


The CierK: It was moved as an amendment by Mr. Donnelly that the 
committee wire the president of the association to send two members of their 
board to appear before the committee and give their opinion. 


“ 


Mr. McNevin: I want to say this, here we have a telegram on file passed 
unanimously definitely giving expression to satisfaction on the part of the 
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brokers’ association and so at a time when we are taxing the people of this 
country to the very bottom of their pockets, is this Agriculture Coramittee 
going to spend $500 to $1,000 bringing down two members of this association 
to tell us what that telegram means, what it says? 

The CHatrmMan: Is there any further discussion on the amendment? 

Mr. Harrienp: If there are members of that association who are dissatisfied 
why don’t they make representations to this committee expressing their dis- 
satisfaction? 

Mr. Gragam: Well then, I am sure Dr. Donnelly will realize the course 
now proposed would not satisfy anyone. | 
Mr. Donnetuy: I don’t think cither one of these courses will satisfy them; 
one or two won’t do any good. 

Mr. Wricut: I think as far as we are concerned in the opposition we would 
have been quite satisfied if that resolution had passed and these expenses had 
been tabled here and shown to us. After all it is our money. It is not govern- 
ment money that is being spent. I do not see any reason why we should not 
have the information we ask for. | 

Mr. Grauam: That point was discussed fully by the committee and it 
was generally decided otherwise. 

Mr. Wricut: And that is why we have this meeting now. 

Mr. GraHam: You should have appealed against the decision of the 
committee. 

Mr. Prerury: That would have cleared the whole thing up. 

The CuartrmMAn: I might recall for the information of the committee that 
when that matter was up for discussion and some members of the committee 
moved to adjourn the motion was voted down; and then, the other motion, of 
course, had to be put. You have heard the motion and the amendment to it. 
I think they are both in order. Is the committee ready to vote? Is there 
any further discussion? All those in favour of the amendment please signify by 
raising their hands. 

The CuarrMan: I have to declare the amendment lost. Is the committee 
ready to vote on the main motion? 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Question. 

The CHarirMAN: The question is called. 

Mr. Rickarp: Would you read that motion again? 

The Currk: This is the main motion: Mr. Diefenbaker moves, seconded 
by Mr. Ross (Souris), that any six brokers from a consecutive alphabetical list 
of grain brokers be summonsed to give to the committee opinions on the 
distribution of brokerage fees by the Canadian Wheat Board during the crop 
years 1939-1940 and 1940-41. : 

The CHarrMAN: The question has been called, all those in favour signify 
by raising their hands. 

Mr. DonneLty: What do you mean by the word consecutive; one follow- 
ing the other? 

Mr. Dinrenpaker: A, B, C, D and so forth 

eae DonneELLy: Do you propose to take them altoger or anyway they 
come? 


Mr. DimrensBAker: There will be no picking and choosing, and these 
fellows will be chosen without regard to their wishes. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): You would only pick one man out of each letter group. 
An Hon. Memprr: What are you going to get? 
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Mr. DimrenBaker: You are going to get the story. 
Mr. Prritey: I move that we have a recorded vote on this. 


Mr. Rickarp: Have you any idea what it will cost to bring these men 
down here? | 

Mr. Donnetiy: I imagine it would take a couple of hundred dollars apiece. 

The CHAtrRMAN: Gentlemen, come to order please. The question has been 
called. Are you ready to vote? . 

Some Hon. MrempBers: Question. 

_ Mr. Peruny: I move that we have a recorded vote. 

‘The CHatrrMan: Mr. Perley has moved that we have a recorded vote, which 
it is his privilege to do. Shall I call the question? We will ask the clerk then to 
record the vote; all those in favour please signify by answering to the clerk 
when he calls their names. 

Committee polled and the vote was as follows: 

For the motion 12; against the motion 19. 

The CuatrrMan: Gentlemen, I am obliged to say that the motion is defeated. 
Now, what do you wish to suggest from here? 

Mr. Quetcu: Well, Mr. Chairman, I haven’t any knowledge regarding the | 
brokers, but it has been stated in this committee today that this committee 
was called in order that certain people would be allowed to unfold a certain 
story. By the action of this committee evidence which might have made it pos- 
sible for that story to be told was not allowed to be given; therefore, no doubt, 
people in the country will feel that this committee deliberately withheld 
evidence in order that the story should not be disclosed. Would it not be 
better to rescind that former motion and even at this late date make that 
evidence available? If there is nothing to conceal, why conceal it? If there is, on 
the other hand, something being concealed, then undoubtedly the people in the 
country will feel that we are deliberately withholding evidence in order to cover 
up something of an undesirable nature. 

Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, if this is a discussion on a matter that — 
has been settled, I think it is-entirely out of order. 

The CHarrMAN: I am inclined to agree with you, unless there is such a 
motion made. en 

Mr. QuretcH: A motion to rescind would be in order, would it not? 

~The Cuarrman: No such motion, of course, has been made. 

Mr. McNevin: I have no desire to stand on technicalities, Mr. Chairman, 
but I maintain that a motion to rescind is entirely out of order. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I do wish the committee would give some 
direction to the steering committee or to the chair as to what further efforts 
it wants to have expended, or whether it wishes to draw up a draft report on 
the evidence that we have. What is the pleasure of the commitee? 


Mr. Prerury: I just want to ask this committee, now that the members 
are here, in view of the facts you have had with respect to this system employed 
by the board, and in view of the fact that the day before yesterday I read to 


the House of Commons a report by the British representative that the wheat 


Britain is now getting from Canada is through this billion dollar gift to Britain. 


-The Minister admitted that practically, and the Minister of Finance too. 


Some hon. Mrmmprrs: No, no. 


Mr. Pertey: Just a minute. Well, they did not deny it. Do you really 
think there is any use of continuing this system of brokerage and fees that 
has been paid to those 120, a lot of them not doing anything? I am just going 
to ask the individual members of the committee, “Do you think there is any 
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useful purpose to be served by continuing this system, now that this billion 
dollar bill has gone through?” 

Mr,; DonnetLy: What system do you want? 

‘Mr. Preruey: I am only asking do you think there is any call for them 
to be paid in that way? 

Mr. Donnetuy: Yes, I do. They have justified their existence. If they 
were able to save $10, 000, 000 within three years, they have justified their 
existence. 

Mr. Pertry: That is all bunk. I have a brief right here by outstanding 
grain men which would show that statement is all wet. 

Mr. Donnettiy: It has been definitely shown that, by having the brokers, 
they have saved $10,000,000. Do you mean to say that is not justified? 

Mr. Prerury: That is all wet. 

Mr. McNevin: It is all very well for Mr. Perley to ae charges and 
talk about these statements when the Grain Board officials are not here to 
defend themselves or at least to place information before the committee. 

The CHarrMan: I want somebody to give us some direction to the com- 
mittee as to what it should do from now on, whether they want it to close up 
and draft a report or whether they want to continue some further inquiries. 

Mr. Evans: I move that we authorize the steering committee to prepare 
a report on the activities of the committee based on the evidence submitted. 

Mr. Ross: For submission back to this committee, of course? 

The CHarrMAN: Oh, quite. 

Mr. Ross: I mean, the steering committee will not present this report. to 
the house without it coming back to the committee? 

Mr. Evans: Oh, no. 

Mr. Ross: Okay. Let’s go. 

The CuHarrman: Would you repeat your motion, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans: I would move that we authorize the steering committee to 
prepare a report on the evidence submitted and report it back to this com- 
mittee for adoption. 

The Cratrman: Is there a seconder to that motion? 

Mr. Ross: I will second that. 

The CHarrmMan: It is moved by Mr. Evans, seconded by Mr. Ross, that 
the steering committee be authorized to prepare a report on the evidence sub- 
mitted, and that it be brought back to this committee. Is there any discussion 
on that? If not, all in favour please signify by raising their hands? Contrary, 
if any. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHarrMAN: I should like to make one request of the committee with 
respect to the steering committee. Mr. Douglas is not going to be here. He 
is on the steering committee. I suggested that Mr. Wright might take his place 
on that. In addition to that, Mr. Dechene is not in good health and is quite 
unable to act. Personally, I should like to have the privilege of adding Mr. 
Graham to the steering committee with a view to assisting in drafting the 
report. Would that be agreeable to the committee? | 

Some hon. Mrmsers: Agreed. | 

The Cuarrman: Then if that is the decision of the committee, I presume 
there is nothing further to do this morning than to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. Buatrr: I move the adjournment of the committee’ 
fs The committee adjourned at 12.05 p.m. to meet again at the call of the | 
chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, July 22, 1942. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10.00 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Black (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), Blair, Cardiff, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, 
Furniss, Golding, Graham, ‘Henderson, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie '(Lambton- 
Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, McNevin, Perley, Quelch, Rickard, 
Ross (Souris), Ross (M iddlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Soper, Tustin, Ward, 
Weir, Wright—380. | 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Steering Committee appointed to prepare a draft Asal for con- 
sideration by the Committee as a whole, presented same. 


The Chairman filed copies of Canadian Wheat Board’s Reports for crop 
years 1939-40 and 1940-41; also the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
taken before the Committee this year on the subject matter of the Order of 
Reference in this regard. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the draft report as a 
base for its report to the House. 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again this day at 2.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
At 2.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. persed (Prescott), Black (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), Blair, Cardiff, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Fair, Ferron, 
Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Graham, Henderson, Lafontaine, MacDiarmid, 
MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McGarry, McNevin (Vic- 
toria, Ont.), Matthews, Perley, Quelch, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middle- 
sex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Wright—382. 


The Committee continued (in camera) its deliberations on the Draft 
Report and it was Agreed to consider it page by page, and section by section. 


Pages 1-7 and sections 1-38, carried. 


Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) moved that Section 4 be amended by deleting 
the words “equitable” and “equitably” on page 9 of the draft report. 


Amendment negatived: Yeas, 6; Nays, 15. ° 
Section 4, pages 7-10 carried. 
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At 3.00 p.m., Mr. Ross (Souris) moved that the Committee atioaae to meet 
again at 10.00 a.m. to-morrow morning, Thursday, July 23. Motion negatived: 
Yeas, 6; Nays, 10. 


The Committee continued. 
Section 5 to page 11, carried. 
Section 6 on pages 11-14, carried. 


Agreed,—That the Chairman authorize the insertion of a Headine or a line 
between the conclusion of section 6 and the other matters dealt with in oe 
concluding pages of the report. | 


Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) moved, that the words “and it is doubtful if any 
other agency of the Government is under closer scrutiny” be deleted from para- 
graph 3 on page 15 of the report. Amendment negatived. 


Page 15, carried. 
Pages 15-16, carried. 
On motion of Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) ,— 
Resolved,—That page 17 of the draft report be amended by inserting 
as paragraph 3 on page 17, the following: 


Your Committee was impressed, during its enquiry, with the capacity 
and ability of the members and officials of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
desires to record its opinion that the marketing of Canada’s wheat is being 
carried out by them in an efficient and business-like manner. 


Agreed,—That the final paragraph on page 17 re the tabling of proceedings 
of the Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains, 1936, 
and a copy of the Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry, 1938, be deleted. 

On motion of Mr. Donnelly, seconded by Mr. Blair,— 


Resolved,—That the draft report as amended, be the Committee’s 
Report to the House. 
Carried on division: Yeas, 16; Nays, 3. 


Mr. McNevin (Victoria, Ont.) expressed the thanks of the Committee to 
the Chairman for the able manner in which he had presided. 


The Committee adjourned sine die. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as a 


SixtH REPORT 


The Order of Reference directed to your Committee was in the following 
terms :— 


That the reports of the Canadian Wheat Board tabled in the House 
of Commons for the crop years 1939-40 and 1940-41 be referred to 
the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


. Your Committee held twelve meetings with respect to this Order of Refer- 
ence and three meetings concerning the Reference with respect to Bill No. 13. 
There appeared before the Committee as witnesses: Mr. J. H. Wesson, President, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; the members of the Canadian Wheat Board, its 
controller and secretary; the members of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, its secretary; and the manager of Government-owned Terminal 
Elevators. In addition, the Honourable J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; the Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; and the 
Honourable T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, gave certain 
information to the Committee. 

The Honourable R. B. Hanson, Leader of the Opposition, was invited to 
attend but did not do so. 

The Committee directed its attention to a review of the annual reports of 
the Canadian Wheat Board as referred to in the Order of Reference and matters 
arising therefrom. These reports contained detailed information as to the 
amount of wheat (actual and under future contracts) handled by the Board 
and its operations in the marketing of same. 

The Committee gave particular attention to the allegations made by the 
Honourable Mr. R. B. Hanson in the speech in the House of Commons on 
March 17th, 1942, and which was the immediate cause of the reference being 
made to the committee. The allegations made by Mr. Hanson were:— 


. That the Wheat Board was carrying on its operations illegally ; 

. That the Wheat Board maintained elevator companies in ‘“ unexampled 
luxury ”’; 

. That an independent audit should be made of the Board’s accounts; 

. That brokerage fees were paid out for no services rendered; 

. That the Board had purchased wheat illegally; and 

. That Orders in Council numbered 1800 to 1803 inclusive gave “unlimited” 
authority to the Wheat Board and without the assent of Parliament. 

The Committee proposes to deal with each of these statements in the report. 


> Ot bo 


1. That the Wheat Board was carrying on tts operations illegally: 

It was suggested that at the time of the sale by the Board of cash wheat 
no moneys were exchanged. The committee finds that this statement is wholly 
incorrect and that the Board is paid in cash for the actual wheat so disposed 
of and at the time of delivery, except where credit has been established by 
Government, e.g., sale to United Kingdom. 

It was further alleged that the Board’s practice of accepting at the time of 
the sale by it of cash wheat and in exchange a contract calling for the future 
delivery of a like quantity of wheat contravenes the Wheat Board Act of 1935 
and the amendments thereto. 
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The point raised is not new and has been considered. by a former committee 
of this House in 1936 and by the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of 1938. 

The Committee finds that when the Wheat Board Act was enacted in 1935, 
the Board of that day, under Mr. John I. McFarland, secured an opinion from 
two eminent counsel as to its authority under the Act to so operate. Each 
counsel gave the same opinion, to wit, that the Board had the authority to so 
operate in carrying out the duties imposed upon the Board of marketing 
Canada’s wheat crop under the provisions of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 

These opinions were communicated to the then Government of which the 
Honourable Mr. Hanson was a members as Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
and the Government by its action indicated approval and acceptance of ‘the 
authority of the Board in this regard. 

This interpretation of the Act was accepted by the Wheat Board under 
the chairmanship of Mr. McFarland and that of his successor, Mr, Murray, 
as well as by the present Board under the chairmanship of Mr. Melvor. 

The chairman of each successive Board has expressed the opinion that 
unless the Wheat Board Act gave the Board such authority the Act would have 
to be amended if the Board were to efficiently and effectively carry out the 
duties imposed on it by the provisions, of the Act. 

Every Government in office since the passing of the Act in 1935 has been 
aware of these operations by the Board and has concurred in the authority of 
the Board to so operate. There has, in fact, been no change in the policy in 
this regard since 1935. 

The committee therefore finds that the present Wheat Board has been 
justified in carrying on its operations in the manner that it does; and further 
finds that it is not within the competence of this committee to “question the 
legality of the authority exercised by the Board. It points out that any legal 
point involved, so long as the present Act remains as it is, can only be 
authoritatively settled by a reference to a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Because of the recurrent criticism arising from.this particular part of the 
Board’s operations, the committee believes it desirable to include in this report 
some of the reasons why the Board up to the present has considered it necessary 
and advisable to so operate. 


The committee is quite aware that due to abnormal world and doweane 
conditions affecting wheat the method of marketing Canada’s wheat crop may 
be subject to change. 


The reasons referred to are as follows:— 


(a) The buying or selling of wheat for future delivery is the means 
whereby those engaged in the grain trade, i.e. the elevator companies, 
millers, bakers, importers and exporters insure themselves against loss 
due to unfavourable price fluctuations. All Royal Commissions examining 
into this practice have pronounced in favour of it as finally beneficial to. 
the producer or consumer since it allows the purchaser of grain to narrow 
the price spread and give a higher price to the producer. In the case 
of the miller, he is permitted in contracting for future deliveries of flour 
to make certain of the price which-he will pay for wheat and this enables - 
him to narrow his price spread to the consumer. In each case the element 
of risk has been minimized. : 

(b) The Wheat Board has been obliged to fit into this sine if it 
is to utilize (as it is required to do under the Wheat Board. Act) the 
existing “ marketing agencies ” in marketing Canada’s wheat crop as the — 
outstanding futures contracts are part and parcel of our wheat marketing 
problem. ) 

(c) The operations of the Wheat Board are aimed to get the wheat 
into a favourable position, i.e. near the seaboard or milling centre where 
it can be sold to the consumer. The exchange of cash wheat for future ) 
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contracts is an important step in ties operation since it gets the actual 
wheat into the hands of those, ie. the exporter or miller, who have a 
direct interest in moving it to such marketable position. 


(d) It is a more economical way of carrying the wheat. If the 
Wheat Board carries the actual wheat it must of course pay the usual 
storage rates thereon. It finds it profitable therefore, in a varying degree, 
according to circumstances, to sell the cash wheat in exchange for a 
future contract to owners of terminal storage space who, being desirous | 
of using the available storage capacity, bid for the cash wheat at a price 
advantageous to the Board and thus to the producer or taxpayer. The 
transfer of future contracts from one trading month to another, e.g. from 
July to October, known by the trade as “spreading,” is again the exercise 
by the Board of its judgment as to whether it is profitable so to do; in 
other words, the decision of the Board is determined by the condition of 
the market and as to whether it would be more profitable to carry the 
actual wheat or to carry it in the form of future contract. Illustrative 
of this is saving of some $10,000,000 as elsewhere referred to in this 
report. 

(e) Canada has at present one important export market, viz., the 
United Kingdom. Only 30 to 35 million bushels now go to other over- 
seas countries. The United Kingdom has expressly intimated its desire 
that the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange be kept open and 
that the futures market be used in the matter of its purchases. With 
the huge surplus of wheat in United States and Argentina it is obviously 
wise for Canada to respect the wishes of her one is large 
customer. 


, 2. With respect to the allegation that the Wheat Board maintained grain 
elevator companies in “unexampled luxury”; 


The basis of the above allegation appears to be the suggestion that the 
present storage and service charges made by the elevator companies are exor- 
bitant and that the Wheat Board has been delinquent in not having these — 
reduced. 

The committee finds that the rates for handling grain are established 
as maximum rates not by the Wheat Board but by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners under the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 

The Wheat Board is required to provide facilities for handling the pro- 
ducers’ wheat and this is accomplished each year by entering into agreements 
with elevator companies within the maximum rate structure established by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

The committee finds that there has been no change in service rates so far 
as Class “A” (car load) is concerned. A reduction in the charges on Class 
“B” (street wheat) has been secured by the Wheat Board with the added 
provision in the 1941 agreement with the elevator companies that 750 bushels 
or over would be considered as Class “A ” wheat, thus bringing this quan- 
tity of wheat within the favoured provisions of the car load rates. . 

In 1940 the maximum storage charges or rates fixed by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners were reduced in the Western Inspection Division from 
one-thirtieth to one forty-fifth of a cent per bushel per day. 

The Wheat Board maintains full authority and control to direct wheat 
out of any elevator if and when it desires. The decision as to the movement 
of Board wheat is thus at all times under the authority of the Board and not 
the elevator companies. 

The evidence before the committee shows that due to the critical storage 
situation in 1941, and with a view towards encouraging the building of added 
storage by elevator companies to enable the farmers to market their quota 
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of wheat, the Government guaranteed to those providing this additional storage © 
capacity that the storage rate would not be reduced for a period of two years. 

The committee would point out that the elevator companies, including 
the producer-owned marketing organizations, are not bound to maintain the 
maximum charges as set by the Board of Grain Commissioners but can, on 
application, lower these rates. 

It would appear therefore that the producer-owned Heediae organiza- 
tions, who handle roughly 50 per cent of the wheat marketed each. year, have 
it within their power to determine a just and reasonable schedule of storage 
and service rates. Mr. J. H. Wesson, President of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, when before the committee gave as his opinion that the storage rates 
were just and reasonable under the circumstances. 

The committee realizes the importance to the producers of storage and 
service charges and strongly recommends that the Wheat Board and Board of 
Grain Commissioners effect reductions in these wherever possible. 

The committee further recommends that the Wheat Board consider the 
advisability, during the period in which a quota system of marketing is neces- 
sary, of eliminating any differential betweenn Class)" A.”:“ear) toad’ “and 
Class “B” “street wheat”. 


3. With respect to having an independent audit made of the Board’s 
accounts. 


The committee finds that there has been and continues to be an inde- 
pendent audit made of the records and accounts of the Board by a reputable 
firm of chartered accountants. The present firm of chartered accountants 
charged with this duty was appointed. by the McFarland Board in 1935 with 
the approval of the then Government and has ever since continued. to inde- 
pendently audit the accounts and records of the Board. 3 


4. With respect to the allegation that brokerage fees were paid out for 
no services rendered. 


The material sections of the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 are as 
‘follows:— 

. Section 7—The Board shall undertake the marketing of wheat in inter- 
provincial and export trade and for such purposes shall have all the 
powers of a corporation and without limitation upon such powers the 
following :— 


(6) to buy and sell wheat provided that no wheat shall be purchased 
by the Board except from the producers thereof; : 


Section 8—It shall be the duty of the Board:— 


(7) in selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided to utilize 
and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, includ- 
ing commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and 
other persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and 
handling of wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine; 

(7) to offer continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the world 
through the established channels: provided that the Board may, 
if in its opinion any existing agencies are not operating satis- 
factorily, take such steps as it deems expedient to establish, 
utilize an) employ its own or other marketing agencies or 
channels ”’ 


No evidence was subnatten to the committee suggesting that she Board 
considered that “existing agencies are not operating satisfactorily’ and in 
fact the Comptroller of the Board gave evidence to the contrary. tt is clear, 
therefore, that the Board, under the Act, has no alternative but to use brokers 
in connection with its operations. 
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The operations of the Board in marketing Canada’s huge wheat crop is a 
most intricate one. The committee believes it proper to quote from the Report 
of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of 1938, page 60:— 


“That there is still hedging and that the factors which better each 
hedger’s position allow of competition among them all to the benefit 
sometimes of the producers, sometimes the consumer, and sometimes 
to both at once is apparent from the information gathered upon this 
Inquiry ”’. 


Mr. Justice Turgeon, the Royal Commissioner, in the same report, quotes 
Dr. D. A. McGibbon with approval as follows:— 


It is a task that calls for unremitting alertness and experience in 
the grain trade. 


The above quotations indicate the importance of expert skill and experience 
in executing orders on the futures market, a fact which is recognized by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act and in the operations of the Wheat Board as shown 
by the evidence submitted to the committee. 

The committee points out the obvious advantage of a large operator such 
as the Wheat Board trading through a number of brokers in order not to dis- 
close its operations. 

The evidence given by the members of the Wheat Board to the committee 
shows that the Board was able to save $10,236,530 since August 1st, 1938, by 
spreading future contracts from one future to another, as compared with the 
cost of carrying actual wheat for the same period of time. The total brokerage 
involved in these spreading transactions, over a period of slightly less than four 

crop years, amounted to $606,182. 

, On the evidence presented to the committee there is no doubt that very 
substantial economies in operation have been made by the Wheat Board through 
the use of the futures market in carrying wheat in comparison with the cost 
of carrying actual wheat. 

While the Board distributes the brokerage paid on spreading operations 
the brokerage is actually paid by the Trade, and in connection with such trans- 
actions the brokers are nominated by the other party to the contract. In order 
to effect a better distribution of brokerage the Board has made a ruling that: 
no one broker may be nominated for more than a 300,000-bushel spread in any 
one transaction. : 

The evidence given to the committee shows that 80 per cent of the total of 
the futures brokerage fees paid out by the Board is paid for transactions in which 
the other party to the contract actually pays the brokerage fees and as a result 
has the right to nominate the broker or brokers employed in completing the 
transactions on the futures market. 7 

The Board indicated that the procedure adopted of it distributing the broker- 
age actually paid by the Trade is advantageous as it permits the Board to com- 
plete the actual transaction on the futures market at a time and under circum- 
stances advantageous to the Board in its task of marketing the whole of Canada’s 
wheat crop. 

The balance of the futures brokerage fees paid out results from the sale 
of futures contracts by the Board, e.g., to the exporter, millers, etc., and is, of 
course, paid by the Board. This brokerage is distributed equitably by the Board 
among the brokers who may not have taken part in the making of a particular 
trade at a particular time but who, nevertheless, are part of the machinery of the 
trade and would participate directly in other trades. 

It is the above practice of equitable distribution that gives rise to the sug- 
gestion that certain brokers receive moneys from the Board for no service 
rendered. 
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The committee finds that the main point to be kept in mind in regard to 
distribution of brokerage is that the method of distribution does not affect the 
total amount of brokerage paid, either by the Board or by the Trade. It is a 
question of the number of brokers who share in brokerage payments. It is 
obvious that as soon as the Board attempts to introduce an equitable distribution 
among the brokers it is in the position of paying brokerage on particular transac- 
tions to brokers who may render no service on that particular transaction. The 
committee notes that the alternative would be a greater inequality among the 


- brokers in the matter of distribution of the brokerage and that the Board, there- _ 


fore, is discharging its duty under the Act more properly when it attempts the 
equitable distribution of brokerage fees. 

During the course of the committee’s inquiry the Chairman of the Wheat 
Board was asked to furnish a statement of the individual amount paid out to 
each broker by the Board. The Chairman intimated his willingness to give 
this information if the committee so desired but also intimated his own opinion 
and of the members of the Wheat Board that the giving of such information would 
have an adverse effect upon the Board’s operations upon the futures market 
and the relationship of the Board with the brokers used in connection with the 
Board’s operations. The Chairman’s statement is as follows as reported on page 
59 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence:— 


The Board has been asked to give a statement of the amount of 
brokerage paid to individual brokers by the Canadian Wheat Board. In 
regard to this request I have a list of brokers and the amount of brokerage 
which they received in connection with Wheat Board operations. The 
Board is prepared to make this information available, but it will have to be 
on the responsibility of this committee. There are 85 futures brokers and 
24 cash wheat brokers operating on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. As I 
have indicated the Board is using these brokers to a very great advantage. 
The Board is using these brokers from day to day, and is trying to be 
impartial in the payment of brokerage and at the same time use its best 
judgment as to how brokerage should be paid and recognize efficiency and 
capability on the part of individual brokers. To make public the amount 
of brokerage paid to each individual broker would have repercussions far 
beyond the confines of this committee. It would have an adverse effect 
upon the Board’s operations in the futures market and the relationship 
of the Board with the brokers used in connection with Board operations. 

In addition, as I have already pointed out,’a large percentage of brok- 
eage is paid by the grain trade, including farmer-owned companies, and the 
Board’s function is merely one of distribution. I am sure that the commit- 


tee will appreciate the danger of misinterpretation being placed upon such — 


a statement of brokerage payments—not by the committee, but by those 
who would detach details of such a statement from the explanations made 
before this committee. 

I might add that this matter came up in connection with the 1936 
Select Special Committee of the House, and that committee did not press 
for a statement of brokerage paid to individual brokers. 


After due consideration the committee on division decided, in view of. the 


statement made by the Chairman of the Board, that the information should not: 


be furnished. 

The committee satisfied itself however that all brokerage Fae paid out by the 
Board were for services rendered in connection with the Board’s operations by the 
brokers as a whole. These payments out were checked and certified as correct 
by the auditors of the Board. 

The committee points out the chief function of the Canadian Wheat Bonds 1S 


' to protect and further the interests of the wheat producer, and that it would BA 
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i unwise to hamper or embarrass the Board in carrying out this primary purpose. 
The distribution of brokerage fees is a matter that in the opinion of the com- 


mittee can safely be left to the Wheat Board. 


5. That the Board had purchased wheat illegally: 


The evidence taken by the Committee shows that the Board has not pur- 
chased wheat from other than producers except under the authortiy of P.C. 1803 
dated March 9th, 1942. 

This Order in Council specifically empowered the Board to purchase wheat 
from other than producers. It also gave the Board wide powers to take whatever 
action was deemed necessary to prevent anyone making unearned profits 
because of change of initial payment from 70 to 90 cents per bushel. 

The committee is of the opinion that when the Wheat Board Act was 
amended in 1942 increasing the initial payment from 70 to 90 cents per bushel 
the Government, in order to protect the public interest, had to immediately 
give the Wheat Board power to prevent speculators and others from making 
unearned profit as a result of this statutory change. 


6. As to the allegations respecting Orders in Council numbered 1800 to 1802 
mclusive: 

Order in Council No. 1800—provided for the taking over by the Wheat 
Board of all flax seed and flax contracts in Western Canada, and to prohibit 
future trading in flax. The Order in Council also authorized the Wheat Board 
to purchase all flax marketed in Western Canada during the crop year 1942-43, 


at a price of $2.25 per bushel, basis No. 1 C.W. flax at Fort William. 


Order 7n Council No. 1801—empowers the Wheat Board to buy barley 
whenever the spot price for first- grade barley is 60 cents per bushel, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur, and to buy oats when the spot price of 
first-grade oats is 45 cents per bushel. Authority is also given to arrange the 
spreads between the different grades of both these grains. 


Order in Council No. 1802—provides authority for the regulation and restric- 
tion of deliveries of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax seed. It requires producers 
to secure a permit from the Wheat Board before delivering any of these grains 
to either elevators or mills. This Order in Council provides for what is generally 
known as the “quota” system of delivery, and was necessary because of the 
limitation of wheat deliveries in Western Canada for the crop year 1942-43 to 
280,000,000 bushels. | 


The committee is of the. opinion that all of the above Orders in Council 
were necessary in order to protect the public interest and to enable the Wheat 
Board to carry out the new duties assigned to it of controlling the marketing 
of flax and coarse grains in the crop year of 1942-43. 


The question of keeping open the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
was also raised during the committee’s inquiry. The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce read to the committee the material portion of a cabled message from 
the Import Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food of the United Kingdom. 
The Honourable J. G. Gardiner and the Honourable T., A. Crerar were each 
questioned as to their personal experience in discussing this matter during their 
visits to the United Kingdom. Mr. J. H. Wesson, President of the Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevators Association, advised the committee that his organization was 
in favour of closing the Winnipeg Grain Exchange but having been appraised 
of the contents of the cablegram referred to had not pressed the matter further. 
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The cablegram referred to was dated July 28rd, 1940, and read as ae — 
Please transmit to Government the following message dated 23rd 

July from Cereal Imports Branch Ministry Food quote This branch of 
the Ministry of Food is desirous that the Winnipeg futures market be 
kept open to enable the free movement of grain through normal trade | 
channels stop It feels it is only by this method this country can secure 
shipment of the maximum quantity of Canadian grain and under present 
conditions hesitates to experiment with the delicate trade mechanism 
Signed on behalf of the committee A. Hooker, Deputy Director, Cae | 
Imports. 


The evidence further discloses that on May 15th, 1942, the Chairman of the 
Board, at the request of the Honourable Mr. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, cabled the London agent of the Wheat Board as follows:— 


Agricultural Committee of House of Commons in session here now 
and Minister of Trade and Commerce read into record your cable of 
July 23rd, nineteen forty, to me expressing Cereals desire that Winnipeg 
futures market be kept open stop Some members of committee questioned 
whether this expresses present view of Imported Cereals Division Ministry 
Food and Minister requests that you ask them to cable me the present 
official view of Ministry Food regarding Winnipeg futures market stop 
Would appreciate reply by Monday morning eighteenth May. 


The following reply was received on May 16th, 1942:— 


Answering yours fifteenth Ministry Food official reply follows, quote 

‘Reference Biddulph’s request from your Minister would say that 
the: Imported Cereals Division of the Ministry Food are of the same 
precise opinion as that expressed in our cable of twenty-third July nine- 
teen forty. In fact our experience of the last two years more than 
confirms our original view. Signed on behalf of the committee, A. Hooker, 
Deputy Director, Imported Cereals Division.” 


The committee is of the opinion that in the light of the information 
contained in the cablegrams referred to no other course is open to Canada than 
to carry out the express desire of the British Government. 

The committee also inquired into the matter of the advisability of disclosing 
the price being paid by the Import Cereals Division of the Ministry of Food 
of the United Kingdom for Canadian wheat. Upon receiving the information 
from the Minister of Trade and Commerce that the British Government had 
specifically regulated that the price be not disclosed, the committee was of — 
the opinion that no useful purpose would be served by pursuing the matter 
further. 

The committee had before it members Said officials of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners who reviewed the operations of the Government-owned terminal 
elevators under the control of the Board and dealt, in particular, with the 
lease of one of these to the McCabe Brothers Elevator Company, Limited. 

The committee was furnishegd with information as to the history of the 
contract between the Board of Grain Commissioners and the McCabe Brothers 
Elevator Company, Limited, with regard to the.rental to the McCabe Elevator 
Company, Limited, of the Government-owned terminal elevator at Port Arthur. 

The evidence given to the committee shows that in normal times and in. 
particular in small crop years the policy of the elevator companies is to use 
terminal elevator space owned or controlled by the individual company. The 


result is clearly shown in the financial history of the Government-owned 


_ terminal elevator referred to. In the early years it made a reasonable return 
on the capital investment but as more storage facilities were built by elevator. 
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companies and producer organizations at the head of the lakes with feeder 
systems throughout Western Canada it became apparent that the storage space 
provided by Government-owned terminal elevators would only be used when 
other terminal space was filled and that operation by the Government would 
not likely be profitable. 

In 1933 the Board of Grain Commissioners asked for tenders for the rental 
of the terminal elevator referred to. None of the tenders submitted was 
satisfactory and the Board notified those who tendered that fresh negotiations 
would have to take place. McCabe Brothers Company, Ltd., was the only 
tenderer who expressed a desire to negotiate a lease. 

As a result of these negotiations the elevator was leased to McCabe Brothers 
Ltd. for one year with an option to renew the lease for one or two years. The 
company exercised this option. The second lease became operative from the 
first day of August, 1934, and was. for a period of two years with an option 
to renew for a further three years. The company again exercised its option. 
The third lease was executed and ran from the first day of August, 1936, to the 
first day of August, 1939. This lease did not contain any renewal option. 
However, during the crop year 1937-38 the company approached the Board of 
Grain Commissioners with a proposal that the Board should install additional 
cleaning facilities for which the company was prepared to pay an increased 
rental. As a result of these negotiations the old lease was cancelled and a new 
lease entered into which ran from August Ist, 1938, to August Ist, 1944. 

The net result of the lease arrangement with MeCabe Brothers Company, 
Ltd. has been an annual yield to the Board of Grain Commissioners of 
approximately four and two-thirds per cent on the investment after allowance 
for depreciation. 

The Committee finds that at the present time it might be profitable for 
the Board of Grain Commissioners to operate this terminal elevator because of 
the abnormal amount of wheat being carried in storage in Canada. 

It is assumed however, that this abnormal carry over will not be per- 
manent and in fact will be reduced to a normal carry over within a reasonable 
time. 

In normal times and with a normal carry over, as was the case when 
the lease was. entered into, the committee is of the opinjon that the Board 
of Grain Commissioners was properly advised in entering into this lease 
arrangement. 

The annual reports of the Wheat Board carry in extended detail the accounts 
of the Board’s operations. The Board also makes weekly reports to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce besides conferring regularly with the Wheat 
Committee of the Cabinet. A Wheat Advisory Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the producers and the grain trade has been set up to advise and 
assist the Board. The Board’s policy has been carried out with the full 
knowledge and approval of the Government, and it is doubtful if any other 
agency of Government is under closer scrutiny. . 

Unwarranted attacks on the Board, in the performance of its duty in carry- 
ing out Government policy, are not only unjustified but are definitely harmful 
and liable to shake the confidence of the producer and the taxpayer of the 
country in the integrity of the Wheat Board officials. As evidence of this con- 
tention the Committee cites four statements relative thereto. The first is an 
editorial appearing in the Winnipeg Tribune under date of March 19th, 1942, 
which reads as follows:— 


As a result of criticism voiced by Hon. R. B. Hanson, Opposition 
Leader, there is to be an inquiry into the operations of the Wheat Board. 
Trade Minister MacKinnon has promised that members of the Board 
and also of the Board of Grain Commissioners would be called as 
witnesses before the House Committee on Agriculture. 
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This is a ae committee, and ie have been suggestions that 
the inquiry might be more offectively conducted by a special committee 
of a dozen members or even by a Royal Commission. So many inquiries 
into the wheat business by Royal Commission have been held in the past 
twenty years that the very thought of still another Royal Commission 
is objectionable in wartime on the eround of expense. 

No matter how the inquiry is conducted however, it should not be a 
mere fishing expedition trying to substantiate or disprove vague accusa- 
tions. Mr. Hanson, in the course of his extensive remarks on the 
method by which wheat marketing is now carried on, said that the 
Wheat Board is “permitted to operate illegally”. This is a grave | 
charge, at least in its implications. But its weakness is precisely that 
the gravity is in the implications. If Mr. Hanson believed an inquiry 
was called for he should have made specific charges, and the inquiry 
should be an examination of those charges. 

The Opposition Leader appears to believe that there is something 
irregular in the use by the Wheat Board of the Clearing House facilities 
of the Grain Exchange. As a matter of policy the facilities of the grain 
trade have been and are being used not only by the Wheat Board but 
also by the Governmental Cereal Import Committee in Great Britain. 
It should have been possible for him to criticize that policy without 
throwing out vague suggestions of illegality and malfeasance on the 
part of ‘the men who are carrying out that policy. Mr. Hanson should 
submit specific charges or withdraw his implications. 


The second is a statement of Mr. John I. McFarland referred to in the 
report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission of 1938, and is as follows:— 


Harmful Intrusion of Politics 


In 1930 our country was facing a crisis, and it never occurred to 
me that politics would be a disturbing factor. Had I known such a 
situation would develop I would not have undertaken the job, for I am 
not a politician and have never had political aspirations. However, I do | 
wish to acknowledge the fact that I received from all political parties 
a remarkable measure of tolerance and support up to 1934-35, or just 
prior to the time when the next Federal Election became an interesting 
subject. As a result of this intrusion of politics the problem was made 
increasingly ‘difficult and complex. Continuous and widespread criti- 
cisms appeared in newspapers and periodicals, and not only created 
suspicion and misapprehension among the people of Canada. but alse 
tended to destroy confidence in ee countries, as well as in other 
exporting countries. 


The third is a statement by Mr. J. R. Murray and also referred to in the 
report of the same inquiry. It is as follows:— 


The criticism which has been directed against our pease illus- 
trates what will always be one of the oreatest difficulties confronting any 
Government Board, viz., satisfying the producer and Parliament. Wheat 
is a commodity subject to the play of constantly changing conditions. : 
In selling wheat the very nature of the problem—when, how much and at 
what price to sell—is such that there must always be differences of | 
opinion as to the best course to follow. Any Board has'to reach decisions 
and act in the light of facts and possibility as they see them and honest 4 
criticism, no matter how severe, need not be a cause of concern to anyone. : 
There is another class of criticism. Some individuals for reasons best 
known to themselves, make their contribution to our wheat problem in 


/ 
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the form of speeches or statements containing what can only be described 
as false statements. As people will listen to them and believe them, 
ignoring them simply assists them in killing the operation of the system 
they profess to uphold. It may be important to assess the probable 
effect of continued criticism on any future Wheat Board in their handling 
of the particular marketing problems that they will have to deal with 
from time to time. 


The fourth is the comment by Mr. Justice Turgeon in the Report 
referred to. | 


It is perhaps impossible to exclude any Government appointed 
body from public criticism; but the fact that the members of such a 
body will sometimes believe and feel that the criticism to which they 
are subjected is unfair and of a nature to mislead those whom they are 
trying to serve, is something that will surely militate against the con- 
tinued efficient performance of their duties. All this is bad for the 
producer. His interests are best served when politics are dissociated 
from his business. 


With a view to avoiding to some extent unwarranted and unfounded criticism 
and in an attempt to maintain the confidence of both the producer and the 
taxpayer in the Wheat Board and its officials the committee recommends that 
the annual reports of the Board be referred early in each year to a committee 
of the House of Commons. 

Your committee was impressed, during its enquiry, with the capacity and 
ability of the members and officials of the Canadian Wheat Board and desires 
to record its opinion that the marketing of Canada’s wheat is being carried out 
by them in an efficient and business-like manner. 

The committee files along with its report a copy of the evidence and 
proceedings taken before the committee and the reports of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. G. WEIR, 


Chairman. 
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~ ORDERS OR REFERENCE > 


Hovusp or ComMMons, 
Monpay, February 15, 1943. 


Resolved —That the following Members do compose the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization: 


Authier, 
Aylesworth, 


Bertrand (Prescott), 


Black (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), 

Blair, 

Bourget, 

Cardiff, 

Clark, 

Cloutier, 

Cruickshank, 

Dechene, 

Desmond, 


- Diefenbaker, 


Donnelly, 

Douglas (Weyburn), 
Douglas (Queens), 
Dubois, 

Evans, 


Fair, 
. Ferron, 


Attest. 


Messieurs 
Fontaine, Matthews, 
Furniss, | Mullins, 
Gardiner, Nielsen (Mrs.} 
Golding, Perley, 
Gregory, Poirier, 
Hatfield, Quelch, 
Henderson, | Rennie, 
Kirk, Rhéaume, 
Laflamme, | Rickard, 
Lafontaine, : Ross (Souris), 
Lalonde, | Ross (Middlesex East}, 
Leader, | Ross (Moose Jaw), 
Leclerc, Rowe, 
Leger, _ Senn, 
Lizotte, Soper, Men 
MacDiarmid, Tustin, } ay 
MacKenzie Ward, 
i (Lambton-Kent), Weir, 
McCuaig, Whitman, 
McCubbin, Wright—60. 
MeNevin (Victoria, Ont.), 


( Quorum 20) 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 
be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and 


records. 
Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, May II, 1943. 


Ordered,—That the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop 
year 1941 to 1942 be referred to the said Committee. 


Attest. 


81733—134 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


ws | STANDING COMMITTEE 
Fripay, May 28, 1943. 


Ordered,—That authority be granted to print from day to day, 500 copies 
in English and 200 copies in French of minutes of proceedings and evidence 
to be taken by the said Committee, and that Standing Order of be suspended 
in relation thereto. 

Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to sit while the House © 
is sitting. 

Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be edict from 20 
to 15 members, and that Standing Order 63 (1) (f) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Attest. 
| ARTHUR J BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Wepnespay, May 26, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as a 


First REport 


Your Committee recommends :— 
(1) That authority be granted to print from day to day, 500 copies 
In English and 200 copies in French of minutes of proceedings and 
evidence to be taken by the said Committee, and that Standing Order 
64 be suspended in relation thereto. 
(2) That it be empowered to sit while the House is sitting. 
(3) That the quorum be reduced from 20 to 15 members, and that 


Standing Order* 63 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. G. WEIR, 
Chairman. : 


es 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Wepnespay, May 26, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Black (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), Blair, Bourget, Cardiff, Cloutier, Cruickshank, Dechene, Diefen- 
baker, Douglas (Weyburn), Dubois, Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, 
Golding, Henderson, Kirk, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leclerc, Leger, Lizotte, 
MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McNevin 
(Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Nielsen, (Mrs.), Perley, Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, 
Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex Hast), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, 
Whitman.—43. 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


A quorum being present, the Chairman called the Committee to order 
and the Clerk read the Order of Reference. 


Discussion followed and Mr. Vincent Dupuis, M.P. for Chambly-Rouville 
requested the privilege of addressing the Committee. This being granted, Mr. 
Dupuis suggested to the Committee that a subcommittee be named to study 
Eastern farm problems. 


Hon. .J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, also addressed 
the Committee. 


_ It was suggested by Mr. Golding that the chiefs of the various wartime 
boards relating to agriculture should be heard by the Committee. . 


On motion of Mr. Diefenbaker, seconded by Mr. Senn, it was 

Resolved,—That the Committee do report to the House and recommend 
that it be empowered to inquire into and review the policy of the Government 
as administered by the Canadian Wheat Board from August 1, 1942, up to 
the present. | 


Yeas, 21; nays, 19. 


Mr. McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), moved that the committee do now adjourn. 
Motion negatived. ) 


Mr. Cruickshank moved, seconded by Mr. Leclerc,— 

That the Committee report to the House and recommend that it 
be empowered to cover. and inquire into Dairying, Poultry and all other lines 
of Farm Produce, including Live Stock, and the processing and marketing 
of all farm products. 


Mr. Ross (Souris) moved in amendment thereto that all the words after 
“empowered” be struck out and the following words substituted therefor: “to 
review the research work of the Department of Agriculture and also the work 
of that Department in respect to wartime activities.” 


Amendment negatived. Main motion passed in the affirmative. 
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On motion of Mr. Golding, — . 
Resolved—That the Committee report to the House recommending: — 


(1) That authority be granted to print from day to day, 500 copies 
in English and 200 copies in French of minutes of proceedings and evidence 
to be taken by the said Committee, and that Standing Order 64 be sus- 
pended in relation therete. 

(2) That it be empowered to sit while the House is - sitting. 

(3) That the nae be reduced from 20 to 15 members, and that 
Standing Order 63 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. : 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, June 1, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at — 
11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Cardiff, Criuckshank, 
Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Gardiner, Golding, 
Henderson, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig,. 
McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Quelch, 
Rennie, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex East), Rowe, Senn, 
’ Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Wright. 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
and the following officials of the Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George MclIvor, 
president; Mr. R. C. Findlay, comptroller; and Mr. Clyde B. Davidson, 
statistician. 


The minutes of proceedings of the previous meeting held on Wednesday, 
May 26, were read and adopted, it being agreed that Mr. Cruickshank’s motion 
therein, adopted by the Committee on that day, remain in abeyance until the’ 
Commitios shall have disposed of the Canadian Wheat Board Report—Crop 
Year 1941-42. 


The Chairman named the following as a steering committee: Messrs. 
Donnelly, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Leclerc, Leger, Ross (Souris), Wright, 
Fair and Weir. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board—Crop Year 1941-42. 


Mr. George Mclvor, chairman of the board, and Mr. R. C. Findlay, comp- 
troller, were called and sworn by the Clerk. 


On motion of Mr. McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), the Committee adjourned to 
meet again at the call of the Chair. 
WALTER HILL, | 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or CoMMONS, 
June 1, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
12 o’clock noon. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have with.us this morning Mr. Melvor, the 
Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, Mr. Findlay, the Comptroller, and 
Mr. Clyde Davidson, a gentleman whose knowledge on the matter of wheat is 
very wide. Now, is it the wish of the committee to have the board called? 
Mr. Mclvor suggested to me that it would meet the convenience of the board if 
Mr. Findlay’s services could be utilized early in the committee’s deliberations 
as he is the treasurer and the man who keeps things in order in Winnipeg, and 
Mr. Mclvor is anxious for him to get back to his duties as he feels that his return 
to Winnipeg is of great importance. 

Now, would the committee wish Mr. McIvor to make a general statement 
and then proceed to deal with the accounts themselves and secure any explana- 
tion that we need from Mr. Findlay? 


Mr. Prruery: I think it would be well to have Mr. Mclvor ae a genet 
statement. 


The CHairman: I should like his statement to be fairly brief, and he can 
add to it later with respect to policy. 


Mr. Prertey: When we come to the accounts, there is quite a difference 
between the set-up this year and that of last year, and a little explanation from 
Mr. Findlay would be valuable. Mr. MclIvor could give us a general statement 
dealing with the report up to the accounts. 


Hon. Mr. MacKrnnon: I should like to say that when we met here last year 
the Canadian Wheat Board consisted of Mr. McIvor, chairman, Mr. Gordon 
Smith, vice-chairman, and the late Mr. Folliot as the other member of the board. 
The untimely passing of Mr. Folliot left a vacancy on the board that has been 
‘difficult to fill, but to that vacancy Mr. Daniel A. Kane, the general manager of 
the Manitoba Wheat Pool, has been appointed. At this time Mr. Smith has had 
to remain in Winnipeg to look after the operations of the board while Mr. MclIvor 
and Mr. Findlay and Mr. Davidson have come to Ottawa. I thought you would 
like to have a word from me concerning Mr. Kane. In 1911 he bought grain for 
the original Reliance Grain Company in southern Saskatchewan. In 1916 he 
moved to Hanna, Alberta, and bought grain for a few months for the Home Grain 
Company and was appointed travelling superintendent with headquarters in 
Calgary. In 1921 he was appointed assistant manager of the Searle Grain 
Company, whose head office was then at Melfort, Saskatchewan, and shortly 
afterwards he was appointed manager of the Canada West Grain Company at 
Melfort, Saskatchewan. In 1922 the head office of that company was moved to 
Winnipeg, and in 1926 when the company was sold to the McLaughlin Grain 
Company he took over the management of that concern and also the Gold Grain 
Company. Elevators of both companies were chiefly in Saskatchewan. He 
continued with them until the fall of 1928 when he joined the Manitoba Pool 
Elevators. He has also taken care of the terminal operations for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool during the greater part of this period. I mentioned these facts to 
show you Mr. Kane’s wide connection with the three western provinces. 

The CuatrMan: May I say as one who comes from Manitoba that I am 
greatly pleased that the government has seen fit to choose a resident of Manitoba 


Po 
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as the additional member of the Canadian Wheat Board. I have known Mr. 
Kane for a number of years and have been associated with him to some ‘extent, 
and I think the government ought to be highly complimented upon being able 
to secure his services. My own opinion is—and I say this frankly—that he is 
among the best grain men in the business and that he definitely has the 
producers’ point of view at heart to a very great degree; and I may say that the 
contribution he can make to the wheat board by virtue of his wide experience 
should be most gratifying to the government and should be of great value in the 
operations of the board. Although we all regret the passing of Mr. Folliot, I may 


say again that as a Manitoba man I am pleased that we have been able to secure 


the services of Mr. Kane. 


Now, last year the committee requested that the witnesses be sworn. It is 


a formality and is customary in matters of this kind, not because we doubt the 
honesty or integrity of the witnesses; and it would probably be well to proceed 
with that formality again. 


Mr. Grorcre MclIvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, and Mr. 
R. C, Frnpuay, Comptroller of the Canadian Wheat Board, called and sworn. 


The CuatrmMan: Now, gentlemen, perhaps we could proceed by having a 
statement from Mr. MeIvor somewhat along the lines suggested by Mr. Perley, 
and later on we can determine our procedure for future meetings. 


Mr. Mclvor: Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. MacKinnon and hon. members, I 
have not a prepared statement. In discussing the question of procedure with 
Mr. Weir, your chairman, I took the liberty of suggesting to him that, perhaps, 
if Mr. Findlay could go through the accounts and then be released to enable him 
to return home it. would be most convenient to the board. I might say that I have 
to remain here this week on other business, irrespective of how long the committee 


sits or the period during which I shall have to appear before the committee. On 


the other hand, you know that Mr. Findlay, as comptroller of the organization, 
particularly at this season of the year has a great deal of work to do, and that is 
the reason why I am making this suggestion. 


Mr. Dovcuas: Are the proceedings of the Popnuait tee tb be reported ie? 


now on? 
The CHatrMaNn: Yes, 
Mr. MclIvor: I should like to take this opportunity, Mr. MacKinnon, to 


thank you for your kindly reference to Mr. Folliot. I was associated with him : 


on the board for a matter of four years and I wish to say to this committee 
that he was a real public servant, a very hard worker and a man of excellent 
judgment. Consequently, we felt his passing very keenly. However, I do wish 
to say also, in addition to what Mr. Weir has said, that we feel that in Mr. Kane 
we have one of the outstanding men in the trade and in producer circles in the 
marketing of grain in western Canada. I do not know personally of a more 


competent man. Therefore I feel very pleased that pe government have — 


appointed Mr. Kane as the third man on the board. 


I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I can do better iad read the early part 


of this report which may bring up some questions which I shall endeavour to 
answer. 
In 1941-42, the activities of The Canadian Wheat Board show the first 


reflections of the reduced emphasis on wheat and the trend toward diversification © 
of western grain production. The restrictive effect of the third year of war 
upon the international movement of wheat resulted in enlarged accumulations 
of surplus wheat in the four chief exporting countries—a surplus which increased 


from 635 million bushels on July 31, 1939, to 1,430 million bushels on Bee 31, 
1942. 
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Although supplying the bulk of the wheat requirements of the United 
Kingdom since the outbreak of war, exports of Canadian wheat were not sufficient 
to take care of the large crops harvested in 1939 and 1940, with the result that 
the Canadian carryover increased to record proportions on July 31, 1941. The 
upward trend in wheat -stocks in Canada was only moderately offset by the 
small crop produced in 1941, the carryover at July 31, 1942, being 424 million 
bushels compared with 480 million bushels at July 31, 1941. 

Thus, the third year of the war found the exporting countries generally 
concerned with problems of surplus wheat, problems of storage, and problems 
in the financing of wheat in all its aspects. These were the circumstances under 
which The Canadian Wheat Board operated in 1941-42, under the wheat 
program established by the dominion government for that crop year. 


1941-42 WHEAT PROGRAM 


With Canadian stocks of wheat indicating a prospective Canadian carry- 
over of unprecedented proportions on July 31, 1941, the 1941-42 wheat pro- 
gramme was the subject of intensive study by the dominion government, The 
Canadian Wheat Board, and the advisory committee to The Canadian Wheat 
Board. In discussing plans for 1941-42 the report of The Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop year 1940-41 stated: 


With the carryover of Canadian wheat threatening to exceed 500 
million bushels, and with storage facilities badly congested, it seemed 
clear that continuation of the traditional policy of unrestricted wheat 
production was not advisable under war conditions. The considerable 
outlay for storage and carrying charges on huge stocks of wheat could 
not logically be increased, when the funds were needed in more direct 
war effort. There developed a fairly common agreement that wheat 
deliveries must be restricted to the amount of wheat that could be sold 
at. home and abroad during the crop year 1941-42. 


The 1941-42 wheat delivery program was provided for in order in council 
P.C. 3849 of May 30, 1941. This program called for the limitation of wheat 
deliveries for the crop year 1941-42 to approximately 230 million bushels for the 
whole of Canada. The Canadian Wheat Board was charged with the responsi- 
bility of implementing the limitation in total marketings of wheat in Canada, and 
under the above order in council was given the necessary regulatory powers. 
In the administration of the limitation on total marketings in the west, an. ‘“‘auth- 
orized acreage” for delivery purposes was established for each producer on the 
basis of 65 per cent of his declared wheat acreage in 1940. Facilities were pro- 
vided for the upward adjustment of authorized wheat acreages in the case of 
producers who had seeded an unusually low wheat acreage in 1940. Particular 
attention was paid to those districts where drought and grasshoppers greatly 
reduced wheat seeding in 1940. Other producers had their authorized acreages 
lowered because of unusually high wheat acreages seeded in 1940. The adjust- 
ment of these extremes modified the inequities arising from the use of a single 
base year. 

The number of bushels per authorized acre to be marketed in 1941-42 was 
left open until the size and pattern of the 1941 crop’ were known. Provision was 
made for a sliding scale of deliveries based on yields should the size and distribu- 
tion of the 1941 crop make such an arrangement necessary. 

The statutory fixed initial price of 70 cents per bushel basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver remained in effect. 

The Wheat Acreage Reduction Act 1941 played an important part in defin- 
ing the wheat position in Canada during 1941-42. Under this legislation bonuses 
were paid for wheat acreage reduction in 1941 as compared with 1940. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 1941 CROP — 


(a) ACREAGE 


As contemplated by the 1941-42 wheat program, Hachuitine the introduction — 
of bonuses for wheat acreage reduction, a very large decline in wheat acreage 
was reported by the Dominion Bureau ‘of Statistics on August 10, 1941. The 
acreage sown to wheat in Canada declined from 28,726,000 acres in 1940 to 
21,882,000 acres in 1941, and wheat acreage in the prairie provinces declined 
from 27,750,000 acres to 21,140,000 acres—a reduction of about 24 per cent. 
Wheat acreage in the prairie provinces in 1941 was the lowest in fifteen on 
and returned to the approximate levels of 1927 and 1928. 


(6) GRowING CONDITIONS 


The 1941 crop was seeded under favourable circumstances and it was not 
until June 15th that adverse conditions developed in parts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. During the balance of June and July a combination of drought and 
extremely high temperatures caused a rapid deterioration in the grain crops 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Conditions remained favourable in Manitoba 
throughout the season. By the middle of July it was apparent that 1941 pro- 
duction would be well below average. The following table shows grain production 
ON ace and in the prairie provinces in 1941, with comparative figures for 

40: 


All Canada Prairie Provinces 

4 194 1941 40 

(million bushels) (million bushels) 
2 SEN MPR TALE OI nA Ae OL 540 296 514 
Bs OP gk 2 oe TC RM 306 381 178 229 
PAE oc Ue ee jos es ates lil 104 95 83 
1 Eh 6 =e aA LS SSP ei A Zl 12 14 10 iL? 
1 OYE gira iy Coban Nk) SAR ie 6 3 6 3 
8 ae 2 EMC hc ROW ate CAE RRO AMR a 750 1,042 585 84] 


Wheat production in Canada was 225 million bushels less than in 1940, and 
the production of all grain and flaxseed was 292 million bushels less than in the 
previous year. 

The decline in wheat production in 1941, resulting from low yields per acre 
and a large reduction in wheat acreage, was reflected in the subsequent admini- 
stration of 1941-42 wheat policy by The Canadian Wheat Board. Although crop 
estimates made in the fall of 1941 turned out to be too low when disposition — 
data were complete, it was apparent that the probable deliveries would not be — 
sufficiently different from “approximately 230 million bushels” to justify the 
continuance of a restrictive quota system. nie 


MARKETINGS AND PRICES 


During the crop year 1941-42, producers in western Canada marketed 227-9 | 
million bushels of wheat as compared with marketings of 456 million bushels 
during 1940-41. Thus, marketings in 1941-42 were about one-half the volume of 
the preceding crop year. Of particular importance, wheat marketings by pro- 
ducers during the last month of the crop year amounted to about 25 million 
bushels. The last week of July was the third heaviest delivery week of the entire 
crop year, over 9 million bushels of wheat being marketed in that week. These 
heavy deliveries in the last few weeks of the crop year materially affected’ the 
storage situation at a large number of points in the west, and had definite reper- 
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cussions upon available storage space and delivery quotas in the early part of 
the new crop year commencing on August 1, 1942. Heavy deliveries of wheat in 
the final months or weeks of the crop year will always present administrative 
difficulties for The Canadian Wheat Board, and will have repercussions on the 
ensuing crop year as long as relatively large stocks are being carried in Canada. 

Of total marketings of 227-9 million bushels in the west during the crop 
year 1941-42, producers delivered 100 million bushels to the board, or about 
44 per cent of their marketings. In the previous crop year producers delivered 
395 million bushels to the wheat board out of total marketings of 456 million 
bushels. 

The relatively small amount of wheat delivered to the board in 1941-42 
was a reflection of the fact that the market price for wheat remained steadily 
ane the board’s price throughout the crop-year, as shown in the following 
table :— 

Board Price 


No.1 Nor. Wheat Cash Closing Price* 
Plus Farm Storage No.1 Nor. Wheat 


(cents per bushel) 


High Low 
Boye iet |) oe ki Ia Be se ena onic ay TE boy oy Jee 70 743 71% 
DPAMA Cree as iV MEN EE eld itt g ices eat 70 73% T18 
REC TASIIR Eee ho ap ee ae ha RO Ci a 70 (ks 718 
DN OVOTAUIDC a xd 5 Mk Cae OE wiclaly Reeve katate 703—71 742 724 
BOS a Re aR? ok A ee, ON) SIRE ae RRP MES 71 —714 Te 732 
SRM E id nicole ol Nd PC NR ATRL ee ie schrieb alent 714—723 782 742 
LE PS al RRR, Ee AD aap at Ne SR 723—73 782 754 
DLAs sins) A eR eet RS, COW ean erg ELT ON oe 73 —733 783 768 
[OO Sa aioe 307? SR Wp ae ee Me i RR 2 733—74 794 783 
aN eae a 8.1 5 ester amauta 1M LONI Mild iN RL 74 —75 793 794 
SUD) SRA Tia aa PREY °c UR Rg" Mol ER RE 75 —754 803 798 


FR Gy AR aaa URE sg 754—76 git 803 
; * Basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


EXPORTS 


Overseas clearances and United States imports of Canadian wheat 
amounted to 176,081,138 bushels. Exports of wheat flour were maintained at 
a high level in 1941-42, and were the equivalent of 45,926,003 bushels of wheat. 
Thus total exports of wheat and wheat flour amounted to 222,007,141 bushels 
as compared with 231,206,246 bushels in the preceding crop year 1940-41. As 
in the previous crop year, the United Kingdom was the main purchaser of 
Canadian wheat and Canada provided a very large share of total British 
imports. 


WESTERN PRICES 


As in 1940-41, the initial price of the basic western grade, No. 1 northern, 
was fixed by statute at 70 cents per bushel. On August 2, the board fixed the 
initial price of other principal grades, and these were approved by order in 
council P.C. 5913. The remaining initial prices were fixed by the board and 
approved by the government on August 22 under order in council P.C. 6552. 


THE DELIVERY QUOTA SYSTEM 


Since it was apparent early in the crop year that the marketable surplus of 
the 1941 crop in the west would not exceed the limit of marketings established 
by the dominion government under its wheat policy for the crop year, the board 
proceeded to operate its wheat delivery quota system on the basis in effect in 
1940-41. On July 24, 1941, the board announced that there would be no 
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delivery quotas on oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, and that producers could 
deliver these grains without restriction as to delivery point and without entering 
such deliveries in their 1941-42 permit books. The reason for this decision 
was the small crop harvested in 1941 and the certainty that deliveries of these 
grains would be absorbed without difficulty and without taking up available 
storage space for any length of time. On the same date, the board announced 
that effective August 1, 1941, the first quota on wheat deliveries would be 
5 bushels per authorized acre. By “authorized acre’ is meant the wheat 


acreage for delivery purposes established by The Canadian Wheat Board ‘: 


and shown in each permit book. It was necessary to place restrictions on the 
marketing of wheat during the fall months because less than 90 million bushels 
of space were available in country elevators on August 1, 1941, and even 
though the wheat crop was small, care had to be taken to see that each pro- 
ducer secured his fair share of the available storage space until:such time as 
space was available for all 1941-42 deliveries. : 

A note-worthy feature of the 1941-42 crop year from the delivery quota. 
standpoint was the rapid rate at which delivery quotas were increased. The 
general 5 bushel per authorized acre delivery quota remained in effect until 
October 7, when it was raised to 8 bushels per authorized acre. On October 
16 the general quota was increased to 12 bushels per authorized acre and on 
November 21 to 15 bushels. On November 18, the board established a number 
of ‘open delivery points” where space was sufficient to take care of the balance — 
of prospective 1941-42 marketings. The number of delivery points on an 
‘open delivery” basis was rapidly increased during the last two weeks of 
November, and on December 4, all delivery points in the west were placed on ~ 
an “open delivery” basis. A 

Little trouble was experienced with infractions of the delivery quotas during 


the short period the quotas were in operation. Sixty cases were investigated 
and twenty-three prosecutions launched, convictions being obtained in all cases. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to have this brief read 
into the record or can we proceed in some other manner? 


: Mr. Pertey: There is not very much more, Mr. Chairman. I think he 
had better finish it. As I understand it, he will be aavilable after Mr. Findlay - 
is through. It may be that some of us may make a notation with respect to 
certain questions that should be asked. | | 
The CHaAtRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to proceed in that way? 
Mr. McCuaic: What is the purpose of having it copied into the record? 
Mr. Prerupy: It may be useful if you are going to ask any questions on it. 
later. | 
The CHatrRMAN: All right; we shall proceed. 
Mr. 'Peruey: It does not take any more time. 
Mr. MclIvor: 


FARM STORAGE 


In accordance with the powers granted to the board by section 7(h) of 
The Canadian Wheat Board Act, as amended in 1940, farm storage payments 
- were made to producers on the same basis as in 1940-41, namely at the rate — 
of 1/45 of a cent per bushel per day. Farm storage commenced on October 
8th and was paid on all grades of wheat delivered to the board between. 
November 1, 1941 and July 31, 1942. “ | ‘ 
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The following table shows board wheat receipts from producers and the 
payments made to producers on account of farm storage: 


Board’s Fixed Price 
No. 1N orthern 


iis basis Farm  Board’s Fixed Payments 
Time of Delivery Ft.Wm./Pt. Arthur Storage Price Plus Receipts Made 
to the Board or Vancouver Payable Farm Storage from Producers to Producers 


(dates inclusive) 


Previous to Nov. 1, 1941 70 JG 70¢ ps2 40 000- Lot Save aaa 
Wov. (oho Nov,:'22 70 4 704 * 15,180,265-05 75,901 21 
Noy. 238 “. Dee: 15 70 1 71 13,088,101-55 130,880 76 
Dec. 16 “ Jan. 7, 1942 70 13 713 6,426,618-00 96,398 92 
Janes 8. “YF Jan:. 30 70 2 12 _ 2,918,939-35 58,378 66 
ea ole els 22 70 24 724 950,080-15 23,1 01;'82 
Feb. 23 “ Mar. 17 70 3 73 -1,292,057-40 38,761 53 
Mar. 18 “ Apr. 9 70 34 734 744,271-50 26,049 42 
MIs LO i May.) 1 70 4 74 356,274-50 14,250 95 
-May 2 “ May 24 70 434 744 501,404-40 PPR BTA | 
May 25 “ June 16 70 5 75 587,594-40 29,379 70 
Cane hh aly 8 70 54 754 532,911-45 29,310 10 
July os: Fuly. 31 70 6 76 1,717,027-50 103,021 70 


99,541,198-20 $648,647 98 


Total payments to producers for farm storage amounted to $648,647.98 
during 1941-42, as compared with $6,147,524.03 paid in 1940-41. Farm storage 
payments in 1941-42 reflected the relatively heavy marketings previous to 
November 1, the higher prices for wheat marketed outside the board, and the 
smaller crop. 


PROCESSING LEVY 


By order in council P.C. 5844, dated July 31, 1941, the section in The 
Canadian Wheat Board Act providing for the collection of the processing levy 
was repealed. In accordance with this order in council the board discontinued 
the processing levy at the close of business on July 31, 1941, and in the 1941-42 
crop year merely completed the collection of levies due to the board up to and 
including July 31, 1941. 


SPECIAL MEASURES REGARDING FLAXSEED 


On March 5, 1942, order in council P.C. 1636 “froze” the stocks of flaxseed . 
in Canada under the supervision of The Canadian Wheat Board and provided 
penalties for any breach of the order. This step was taken because the neces- 
sary supply of vegetable oils for Canada and her Allies was seriously threatened 
by the spread of war in the Pacific area. A higher price was intended for 1942 
production and control of existing stocks was an essential prerequisite to the 
establishment of the new policy. 

On March 9, 1942, order in council P.C. 1800 gave The Canadian Wheat 
Board wide powers in respect to flaxseed in Canada, subject to the naming of an 
effective date upon which this order in council would come into effect. On 
March 19, 1942, order in council P.C. 1800 was brought into effect. by order in 
council P.C. 2166. : 

The Canadian Wheat Board was given compulsory power to take title to 
and possession of all flaxseed in store in Canadian elevators, warehouses and 
mills, whether licensed or unlicensed, and the acceptance of delivery of flaxseed 
from producers was made a duty of the board. The board was empowered to 
take over such flaxseed on the basis of Winnipeg market prices on the day 
preceding the effective date of order in council P.C. 1800. The order in council 
also provided for the suspending of trading in flaxseed futures and cash flaxseed 
on any grain exchange, or elsewhere in Canada. In the selling of flaxseed 
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acquired under this order in council, the board was specifically instructed to 
observe the maximum price regulations i in respect to this product. The basis of 
the board purchases of flaxseed from producers during the crop year 1942-43 was 
also set forth. 3 
Under order in council P.C. 1800, which was made effective from March 19, 
the board took over 1,968,462-09 bushels of flax prior to July 31, 1942 (including 
purchase of 1941 flaxseed from producers). Between the effective date of order 
in council P.C. 1800 and the end of the crop year on July 31, 1942, board sales 
of flax amounted to 1,339,205 bushels, leaving stocks on hand on July 31, 1942, 
of 629,257-09 bushels. Open futures trades of 1,116,000 bushels were closed out 
on the basis of, and under the authority of order in council P.C. 1800. ; 


EASTERN DIVISION 


On June 25, 1941, by order in council P.C. 4535, the price of 70 cents per 
bushel, basis delivered in Montreal, for No. 1 grades of Canada Eastern winter 
wheat, was continued for another year. On July 8, 1941, by order in council 
P.C. 5040 prices of No, 2 and No. 3 grades were fixed at 68 cents and 65 cents 
per bushel respectively. 

Owing to the small wheat crop in Ontario in 1941, the price of Ontario wheat 
rose far above the board’s initial price, as established by order in council 
P.C. 4535. Ontario producers therefore had a market for their wheat outside 
of The Canadian Wheat Board. As a result, only a very small amount of 
wheat was delivered to the board by one producer, which would have meant 
excessively high per-bushel handling costs. For these reasons, the government, 
by order in council P.C. 7700, dated October 4, 1941, announced that The 
Canadian Wheat Board would accept Ontario winter wheat only in the event 
that the market price for No. 1 grades of Ontario winter wheat at country points 
fell below the price of 80 cents basis export rail freights to Montreal. This 
same order further empowered the board to return to the producer the small 
amount of 1941 wheat delivered to the board prior to October 4, 1941. The 
terms of order in council P.C. 7700 were carried out by the board, and since the © 
price remained above the figure set, no deliveries to the board were made and 
there are no operations to be reported. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The advisory committee continued to render assistance to the board and to | 
the dominion government during the crop year 1941-42. During the crop year 
four meetings of the advisory committee were held and a wide range of matters 
came under review of the committee. Particular attention was paid to — 
formulation of recommendations in respect to the wheat policy for 1942-43, two 
meetings of the advisory committee being largely devoted to this purpose. 
Among other important matters referred to the advisory committee were farm 

storage, car allotment, basis of delivery quotas and the domestic price of wheat. 
During the year, Mr. D. G. McKenzie, chairman of the advisory committee, 
tendered his resignation on being appointed Chief Commissioner of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Mr. McKenzie was succeeded on the 
committee by Mr. R. C. Brown of Pilot Mound, Manitoba, and Me bew 
Hutchinson was elected chairman of the advisory committee. 


1942-43 PROGRAM 


After several months of thorough consideration, the dominion bouerummeme 
announced its 1942-43 grain program on March 9, 1942. Among the factors 
which were of decisive importance in determining the 1942- 43 grain poke were 
the following:— | 


t 


- 
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(1) The necessity of increasing production of oats and barley to meet the 
feed situation arising from a rapidly expanding live stock mdustry; and 
the necessity of increasing flaxseed production in order to secure 
war-time requirements of vegetable oils; 

(2) The large stocks of wheat in Canada in relation to available storage 
capacity, and to market possibilities; 

(3) The need to improve the income of those producers whose main cash 
crop is wheat. | 

The 1942-43 grain program, as announced by the Hon. James A. 

Mackinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture, is summarized as follows:— 


(1) Prices 
The fixed initial price was increased from 70 cents per bushel for 


No. 1 Northern in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver to 90 
cents per bushel for the same grade of wheat in the same position. 


(2) Limitation of M arketings 
For the crop year 1942-43 permitted marketings were set at 280 
million bushels for the West, as compared with 230 million bushels for 
all of Canada in the previous crop year. 3 


(3) Minimum Prices for Barley 

For the crop year 1942-43 The Canadian Wheat Board was empow- 
ered to buy Winnipeg barley futures or cash barley at a price per 
bushel which would assure that producers in western Canada would be 
continuously offered the following prices per bushel basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur: No. 1 Canada Western 2 Row or 6 Row, or 
No. 2 Canada Western 2 Row or 6 Row—60 cents per bushel; No. 3 
panda Western—58 cents per bushel; or No. 1 Feed—56 cents per 

bushel. , : 


(4) Minimum Prices for Oats 


For the crop year 1942-43 The Canadian Wheat Board was em- 
powered to buy Winnipeg oats futures or cash oats at a price per bushel 
which would assure that producers in western Canada would be continu- 
ously offered the following prices per bushel basis in store Fort 

William/Port Arthur: No. 2 Canada Western Oats—45 cents per bushel: 
ae Extra No. 3 Canada Western, No. 3 Canada Western, or Extra No. 1 
Feed—42 cents per bushel; or No. 1 Feed—40 cents per bushel. 


(5). Fixed Price for Flax 


For the crop year 1942-43 The Canadian Wheat Board was desig- 
nated as the only agency to receive flaxseed from producers in Canada. 
The Canadian Wheat Board was empowered to purchase flaxseed on the 
basis of $2.25 per bushel for No. 1 Canada Western Flax, basis in 

' store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


(6) Payments for Wheat Acreage Reduction 


With some changes, acreage bonuses under the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Act were continued for 1942-43. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS TO HIGHER PRICE 
LEVEL 


On March 5, 1942, a resolution appeared on the order paper of the House 
of Commons providing for “the payment of an increase rate per bushel of wheat 
delivered by producers”. Pending official action, The Canadian Wheat Board 

81733—2 
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issued a press announcement, as was brought to the attention of those con- 
cerned prior to the opening of the market on March 6, 1942. The announcement 
read as follows: — . 


A resolution as on the order paper for March 5, 1942, indicates 
‘the government’s intention to increase the initial price of wheat. This is an 
official notification of our intention that all open wheat futures will be 
adjusted to the new level of wheat prices on or before July 31, 1942, and 
that all open wheat futures will be cleared on or before this date at the 
closing prices of Thursday, March 5, that is May wheat futures at 794 
cents and/or July wheat futures at 80% cents. If this action is not taken > 
until July 31, suitable. carrying charges will be allowed to holders of 
cash wheat for the elapsed period during the month of July. Unhedged 
cash wheat will be adjusted on the same basis. In the meantime holders 
of cash wheat as well as futures may continue to carry on with their normal. 
business bearing in mind the above. 


The result of this action was that persons holding cash wheat or wheat 
futures could not sell at prices higher than those ruling at the market close of 
March 5, after allowing for carrying charges. . 

On March 9, 1942, order in council P.C. 1803 was passed, giving The 
Canadian Wheat Board all the necessary powers to transfer all non-board or open 
market stocks of Canadian wheat (Western Canada grain grades) to the new and 
higher price level. An important feature of the mechanism was to prevent 
speculative profits accruing as a result of this decision in respect to wheat policy. 
By the terms of the order in council, The Canadian Wheat Board was given the 
power, up to and including July 31, 1942, to buy actual wheat from persons other 
than producers, to control and adjust trading and contracts in Winnipeg wheat — 
futures and to exercise any other powers necessary to give effect to the change 
from the lower to the higher price level. 

The board carried out the instructions contained in the order in council. 
The procedure employed is found in Instructions to the Trade No. 113 of June 
15, 1942, and No. 133 of July 29, 1942. The actual operations involved in earry- 
ing out the order, including the purchases, net sales and unsold stocks held by 
the board are found in a euch section of this report. 


MAXIMUM PRICES OF GRAINS 


-The board undertook the responsibility of acting as administrator on behalf 
of The Wartime Prices and Trade Board in defining the maximum prices at 
which certain grains traded during the basic period September 15 to October 11, 
1941. 


SALES TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A sale of 120 million bushels of Winnipeg wheat futures was made to the 
United Kingdom in November, 1941, and a further sale of 120 arlhion bushels was 
completed in May, 1942. 


_ LONDON OFFICE 


Mr. R. V. Biddulph, European commissioner of the board, continued his — 
liaison work between the board and the Imported Cereals Division of the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food and also acted as the board’s agent in trans- 
actions with the United Kingdom treasury. He also assisted in the negotiations - 
leading to the sale of wheat to Russia on credit and the gift of wheat to Greece. 

The board’s film “The Kinsman” was re-edited during the year and was 1 
extensively used by the United Kingdom Ministry of PEN ee i 
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PACIFIC COAST 
The continued shortage of shipping caused a further reduction in the Pacific 


Coast wheat business during 1941-42. Only 2,980,175 bushels were unloaded at 


Pacific Coast terminals and 3,855,474 bushels were shipped. The latter figure 
compares with 4,056,218 bushels in 1940-41. The board’s sales of wheat at the 
Pacifie coast during the year amounted to 4,066,123-30 bushels. 


CHURCHILL 


_ There was no movement into or out of Churchill during 1941-42, the elevator 
remaining full of wheat. 


OPERATING AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


During the year under review the board had an open, or unsold, position 
for three crop seasons, and since August 1, 1942, another season has been added, 
making four crop years in operation at one time. The following tables show 
the position of the 1941, 1940 and 1939 crop years as at the date of the balance 
sheet, and in addition there is a table showing the operations of the special 
account authorized under order in council P.C. 1803 of March 9, 1942. Elsewhere 
in the report is a statement of the operations of the Flax Division—1941 crop 
account, being the operations authorized under order in council P.C. 1800 of 
March 9, 1942, previously commented upon. As the board did not handle Ontario 
wheat in the 1941 crop year, there is no operating statement shown in respect: of 


the Eastern Division. 


The CHatrMAN: I think, Mr. Mclvor, we will stop there at the present 
time. That pretty well completes the general statement that you would give, 
in any event. From there the committee might be agreeable to hearing Mr. 
Findlay. May I ask if the members have in mind any particular information 
or sets of figures which they would like to follow up and which Mr. Findlay . 
could prepare and give to the committee. If they could suggest their questions 
now, or if they have not got them ready now but could make them ready later 
in the day and would let me have them, I would see that Mr. Findlay got them, 
so that he could get any information of that character. 


Mr. Dovetas: Would Mr. Findlay have anything with him—I am not sure 
of the term—in connection with the proceeds from seed wheat and coarse 
grains that have been exported under these export permits? I understand 
there was a fund set up. 

Mr. Wricut: The equalization fund, you mean. 


Mr. Dovuauas: Yes. The equalization fund, I understand it was called. 
Probably Mr. Findlay could give us some information on that while he is here. 

The CuarrMan: I do not suppose there is anything completed with respect 
to that from which you could give a statement as to the capo 

Mr. Finpuay: No. | 

The CrarrmMan: I think the policy pursued is probably what you have 
in mind, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Doucuas: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: That will be given by Mr. Mcelvor. 

Mr. MclIvor:- I will deal with that. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Mclvor will be able to give us all the details in connection 
with that policy this year. 

Mr. Mclvor: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: He will try to put them before this committee ait deal 
with them in a regular manner, and get all the information the committee 
‘desires. So that I say if there is anything in the way of a general composite © 
picture or if there is any particular set of figures members would like to have 
from Mr. Findlay, if they would so indicate, he would have an oppo 
this afternoon to prepare them. 

Mr. Preruey: I think we will have to have a statement from Mr. Findlay. 
He will review these accounts, I would judge. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I thought there might be some particular breakdown 
or set of figures that members of the committee might like to have. Would ~ 
the committee be agreeable to meeting to-morrow? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: Will someone move that the committee adjourn? 

Mr. McNevin: I will. 

Mr. Dovetas: I think that as Mr. Findlay is here, we should try to get on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we will adjourn to meet at the call of the chair, 
with the understanding that we will try to arrange a. meeting to-morrow. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m., to meet again at the call 
of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 3, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Aylesworth, Cardiff, Clark, Cloutier, Dechene, 
_ Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Dubois, Evans, Fair, Furniss, 
Golding, Henderson, Lalonde, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, MecNevin 
(Victoria, Ont.), Perley, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex 
East), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Whitman, Wright. 


In attendance: Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman; Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comp- 
troller; and Mr. Clive B. Davidson, Statistician, all of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 


Minutes of the previous meeting held on Tuesday, June 1, were read and 
adopted as amended by adding to the list of members present the names of Mr. 
Diefenbaker and Mr. Whitman. . 


| The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1941-42. 


Mr. Melvor and Mr. Findlay resumed the witness stand. 


At the request of Mr. Perley, the Chairman of the Board agreed to table 
for the Committee the latest agreements made between the Board and the 
different Grain firms and companies operating in the interior, and also those with 
the exporters, the brokers and the terminal elevators. 


~ At 12.00 o’clock noon the Committee adjourned to meet again at the call of 
the Chair, the early adjournment being arranged to give members of the Com- 
mittee an opportunity of hearing the address of Dr. Eduard Benes, President of 
the republic of Czechoslovakia. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housr or CoMMoNs, 


June 3, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11 o’clock, am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CuairMan: Now, gentlemen, at our last meeting we had Mr. MclIvor 
before the committee, and Mr. MclIvor read the report as far as page 12, which 
was for the most part a general statement by Mr. MclIvor. Would the com- 
mittee be prepared now to call Mr. Findlay to proceed to deal with the various 
accounts in the report? Mr. MclIvor will remain with us to discuss all matters 
that arise with which Mr. Findlay cannot deal, and he will come before the 
committee again at a later date. However, it would be convenient all around 
if Mr. Findlay could be brought on to deal with these detailed matters so as 
to leave him free to return to the Winnipeg office at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Preruny: May I suggest that Mr. MclIvor reviewed what one might 
term the preamble to the accounts at our last meeting, and I presume he is 
going to be available to the committee at a later date. I was going to ask 
that certain documents be tabled, and I was going to ask one or two questions 
with respect to this preliminary statement made by Mr. MclIvor. Maybe he 
could answer my questions to-day. I was going to ask that agreements be 
tabled if that will be in order at the present time. I would not take very 
long in putting a few questions to Mr. MclIvor covering what he reviewed 
at our last meeting, because they. might involve some questions which might 
be asked of Mr. Findlay later. 


The CuarrMAN: Personally, I have no objection. I understood at the 
last meeting that we would have a general statement from MclIvor and then 
proceed with Mr. Findlay’s evidence so as to allow him to give explanations 
and to give detailed information with respect to various accounts that are set 
up in the report. 


Mr. McNevin: That was the understanding. Mr. Findlay’s explanation 
of these accounts might very easily eliminate some of those questions that might 
be asked, and I think we would make greater progress if we went through Mr, 
Findlay’s statement, then Mr. MclIvor will be available for any further 
— questioning. 

Mr. Peruny: There are certain matters with resepct to Mr. Mclvor’s 
statement upon which I should like to ask two or three questions before we 
proceed with Mr. Findlay. I was going to ask that the agreements that have 
been made with the different grain companies and grain firms operating in the 
interior and also the exporters be tabled, and also any agreements that they 
have with brokers, and also the list of brokers that was used last year be tabled. 
Would there be any objection to tabling those documents? I would like to 
get the agreements up to date which they have with the grain companies, with 
the exporters, the terminal elevators and the brokers. 

The CuarrMAN: Would you set out what you want? 

Mr. Prertry: I want that. 


The CuarrMan: I -think it is necessary to put it before the committee in 
the form of a motion. 
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Mr. Prruey: I want the agreements tabled up to date. 
The Cuatrman: Make a motion to that effect. 


Mr. Prerury: I want any agreements that they have with the grain firms. 
I move that the board table the latest existing agreements which they have 
with all the export firms, or grain firms operating interior elevators or terminal 
elevators. 


Mr. MclIvor: We have no agreements with export firms. If Mr. Perley 


has reference to the agreements we have with the hs companies handling 


grain we shall be glad to table them. 


Mr. Prerury: Have you any agreements with export firms, some of whom 
are also operating terminal elevators? 


Mr. MclIvor: The only agreements we have with any export firms who 
are operating elevators are the regular printed annual agreements which will 
be tabled. 


Mr. Perury: You have only the one agreement? 
Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 

Mr. Pertry: Have you no agreements with brokers? 
Mr. MclIvor: No. 

Mr. Wuirman: That agreement will be tabled. 


Mr. Prerury: Also, I should like a list of the firms with whom they have 
made those agreements, the stock agreements; it is made with all of them— 
I should like a list of the firms with whom you have ste agreements. 


Mr. MclIvor: Yes, we will get that for you. 


Mr. Perury: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether it comes under 


Mr. Melvor’s branch, but they have leases with elevators—government ele-- 


vators have been leased to private grain firms or grain firms— ts, 


Mr. MclIvor: That is under the Board of Grain Commissioners. | 

Mr. Pertry: It comes under the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
of course? . See 

Mr. MclIvor: The Board of Grain Commissioners, as you know, report 
to the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. Pertey: Then may I ask this: after those leases have been made by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners to the grain firms Ui as part do you play in 
carrying out those leases with respect to grain? 


Mr. MclIvor: We have nothing to do with it; that is a lease bein 
the Board of Grain Commissioners and, I presume, you are referring 


particularly to— 

Mr. Prertey: The Alberta Pacific Grain Company; have they not leased 
the terminals at Vancouver? 

Mr. MclIvor: I think they have a terminal leased from the Hacheee Conk 
missioners in Vancouver. We have nothing to do with that. 


Mr. Periuny: The agreement you have with the Alberta Pacific Grain 
Company— 


Mr. Mclvor: The agreement with the Alberta Pacific Grain Cornette. 


has nothing to do with the lease. | 
Mr. Prertey: No, but the grain is handled under the elevator’s lease. 


Mr. Mclvor: Grain carried in those elevators is carried at the regular 


Vancouver rates of storage, a sixtieth of a cent per bushel a day as arses 
under the terms of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Mr. Goupine: We can get this information any time. 
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Mr. Dierenpaker: I understand that Mr. MclIvor will be available and that 
any questions we have to ask him will be asked after Mr. Findlay has com- 
pleted his evidence? 

The CHarrMAn: I might say that Mr. MclIvor will be available for the 
committee until he is discharged by the committee. 

Mr. DinrensBaker: That is very satisfactory. I have a number of questions 
I desire to ask. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. MclIvor or some other official of the board. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: Oh, no, I want Mr. MclIvor, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan: It is understood that Mr. MclIvor will be here. 

Mr. MclIvor: I shall be here until the committee releases me. 

Mr. Prrtey: We are releasing Mr. MclIvor for the moment and he will 
come back to all this later. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite. He is simply standing down. We will now ask Mr. 
Findlay to come forward. 


R. C, Finpuay, recalled. 


The CuatrmMan: Mr. Findlay is the comptroller of the Canadian Wheat 
Board and is the man who is as familiar as anyone with the set-up of the various 
accounts and the details with respect thereto. I do not know how the committee | 
wish to proceed, but I was going to suggest that we might take up each account 
as it is set out in the report and ask Mr. Findlay to give us a general statement as 
to what it is, and then if there are any questions in the minds of any of the 
members as to any detail they might be asked then. We could then proceed to 
the next statement and so on until we get through the whole report. Now, we are 
on page 12 and the heading we are dealing with is “Western Division 1941 Crop”. 


By the Charman: 

@. Now, Mr. Findlay, could you tell us in a word what that statement there 
sets out. We could proceed in the same manner with respect to the other state- 
ments?—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as the statement indicates from the 
heading this is a statement of the grain we took in for the handling of the 1941 
wheat crop, and it gives the details of the different classifications of wheat, 
making up the total handlings as shown by the operating statement. 

Q. Does that mean that you handled in that year 99,541,198 bushels?— 
A. Yes, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. This statement is entitled ““Western Division”; is there no wheat delivered 
from the eastern division?-—A. There are no operations in the eastern division this 
year. We maintain the title because of the fact that these two divisions may 
again come into our accounts. 


By Mr. Whitman: 
Q. The footnote refers to 38,000,000 odd eae that is in addition to he 
99,000,000 bushels, is it?—A. That is part of it. 
The CuHarrMANn: That is wheat taken in. 


By Mr. Whitman: . bey 
_ Q. That is what was paid for?—A. No, that small figure, 38,016,158 
bushels, that was not paid for at the date of the balance sheet; that was paid 
for as it was delivered in a deliverable position at the terminal elevators or mills, 
as the case may be. 
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Q. Is it contracted for or had the wheat board accepted that?—-A. The 
agents of the board have bought it from the producers for our account, but 
we do not pay for it until it is actually delivered. 

Q. That is included in the 99,000,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Evans: | , 

@. What were the total deliveries of wheat for the crop year 1941-42 in 
western Canada? 

Mr. Mclvor: 227-9 million bushels. 

Mr. Evans: The difference between what the era handled and the total 
deliveries must be handled by the private companies? 

Mr. MclIvor: That is right. 

Mr. Doueuas: What percentage is that for the year, roughly? 

Mr. Mclvor: The total figure is 227-9 million bushels of which the board 
handled 99,500,000 bushels. 

Mr. Dovucuas: About 45 per cent. 

Mr. Mclvor: Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Doveuas: That is below the average, is it not? 

The Witness: The previous year it was much heavier because the board 
price and the market price were very close throughout the year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we proceed. with page 13? 

The Wirness: The first table you see at the top of the page shows the 
ultimate disposition of the wheat which we handled for that crop year; it. 
shows the bushelage shipped to the head of the lakes, to Vancouver, the interior 
terminals and the mills, the quantity sold at country elevators, and the balance 
in store in the country as of the date of the balance sheet. 

Mr. Pertey: Was all that wheat shipped to the mills ground in Canada 
into flour and sold in Canada? | 

The Wirngess: We have no control of it, of course, after we sell it; but 
I imagine it is almost exclusively ground in Canada. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What was sold at the country elevators? Who bought it?—A. The mills 
and the producers. 


Q. At the country elevators?—A. Yes. It is shipped from the country 
elevators direct to the mills. : 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What do you mean by producers?—A. The producers buy some ahah: 
feed and seed—both. 


By Mr. Direfenbaker: 


Q. There was some question some months ago with regard to cone sales, 
rejected sales to Mexico; would that be the 1941 crop?—A. No; that might 
be from either crop. 

Q. What was the amount of that? Will you tell the committee the 
situation with regard to that when sold to Mexico and paises cancelled 
in part? 

Mr. Mclvor: I believe that transaction was in the fall of 1942. 

Mr. DierENBAKER: What wheat did that represent? 

Mr. MclIvor: In all there was about— 


Mr. DikrenBaKker: I am interested because there were so many stories 
told about that wheat. The matter has never been dealt with except casually: — 
in the house. ; 
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Mr. MclIvor: In all there were about three-quarters of a million bushels. 

Mr. DierenBAKer: Which was sold? 

Mr. Mclvor: Yes. 

Mr. DirreNBAKER: What was the amount that was negotiated for? 

Mr. Mclvor: The original amount contemplated was about 2,000,000 
bushels. 

Mr. DimreNBAKER: Not 12,000,000? 

Mr. MclIvor: No; 2,000,000. 

Mr. DImFENBAKER: What was the hold-up? 

Mr. Mclvor: I presume it was the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
or the Office of Transportation which passed an order that prohibited the 
movements of grain across the country from one country to another country. 
They felt that the movement of this grain would use up railway cars which 
should be used more efficiently in other respects, and that limited the quantity 
they could move. 

Mr. DirrenBAKER: But for that order would you have a fairly good field 
there for export? 

Mr. Mclvor: Well, all I could say is that we could at least have worked 
the 2,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. DimrenBAKER: Did you make any representations to the United States 
government with regard to the order, or to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. Mclvor: No. 

Mr. DigrenBAKER: There were no representations made asking for the 
revocation of that order? 

Mr. MclIvor: I did not make any. 

Mr. DipFENBAKER: As far as the board is concerned? 

Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 

Mr. DiereNBAKER: And was the transaction with the Mexican interests 


made with the board directly? 


Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 


By Mr. Evans: 


~ Q. With regard to that 3,866,000 odd bushels, was part of that sold back 
to the producers for feed, or was the feed wheat included in that?—A. Part 
of it, undoubtedly, was sold for feed and part of it for seed. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. It was sold for feed or seed to the producers; what was the price 
charged? How much was the price over the market price? Was that the 
same price charged to the mills when they bought from the country elevators? 
Did they pay the same price as the producers?—A. Yes, generally speaking, 
they did; 14 cents in the case of the mills. 

By Mr. Perley: 

Q. On page 11 under the heading “Sales to the United Kingdom” con- 
cerning 120,000,000 bushels—the minister brought that matter up in the house 
—could you tell us what other large sales were made during that year? The 
board evidently only sold 55,000,000, so that in the case of a great deal of 
that 120,000,000 bushels another sale would have to be made by exporters 
and that did not go through the board’s hands at all, did it?—A. Well, there 
were two sales in that particular year. If you will hold your question for a 
moment until we get to the next statement I think you may get part of your 
answer there. 
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By Mr. Senn: 


_ Q. Is this the 1941 crop which was eaeanee held over from the Soni 
crop year; none of these figures have anything to do with the hold over, do they? - 
—A. No, but you will get this statement further on in the report. 


Mr. Senn: All right, thank you. Then, I see there is a note there at 
the bottom of page 18 that gives some additional information on it. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Findlay, please. 


The Witness: The next item shows the deliveries by producers to the 
board, as reported by the board’s agents; net sales, and unsold stocks held by — 
the board at the end of each month. And then there are two footnotes underneath 
which show you the disposition of the big sales made in November and May of 
that particular year; and that footnote also shows the allocation a those sales 
over the various crop years. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What proportion do you allocate to each crop year? There must be 
some main basis for it, say the sales are a million or ten million bushels; how 
do you allocate such sales to the several crop years involved?—A. They are 
allocated on the basis of the unsold position of each of the crops. That is the © 
basis for allocation. 

Q. You mean, you take the proportion of what is left out of each crop year? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, you do not allocate it to one crop until that crop is cleared 
up and then start on the next?—-A. No. You will find later on in this report that 
we are still selling wheat from the 1939 crop. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. That is not a matter-of government policy, that is a matter of board 
policy; but to a layman it would look lke good business to clear up 1939, then 
1940, and have it completely disposed of rather than cleaning up a little out of 
each crop year.—A. That is a difficult question to ask me because that involves 
a’ matter of board policy. I will be glad to give my opinion if I had to decide 
what should be done: you would have to consider the rights of the various par- 
ticipants to deliveries in a crop year. 

The Cuairman: And of the participation certificates. 

The Witness: Well, you have to try to play the game with all of them. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


@. Is it not true that you cannot make any adjustments to the producers — 
until all of the wheat is sold for any one crop year?—A. That is right. 

Q. So you are not paying any of them on it until you sell the whole crop 
out of each crop year?—A. You take in the case of the 1939 crop, there will be 
sales made from time to time from the inception of that crop year. At the time 
these sales were allocated nobody knew whether there was any possibility of 
paying anything on, participation certificates or not. It is one of the most 
difficult questions the board have to decide. The board have to decide what is 
the fair and equitable thing to do with regard to any of the participants who 
have delivered with respect to each of the crop years. 


Mr. Farr: Is the amount of wheat in storage, that now moving into use, 
sufficient to take care of the actual shrinkage up to the date of sale, and— 


The CuatrMan: I wonder, Mr. Fair, if we could leave that type of question | 


until we are discussing the elevator agreements: that wees be involved 1 in them. 
Mr. Mclvor: Yes. 
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The CHatrMAN: Would that be all right? 
Mr. Farr: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I could take it up then. 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. Mr. Findlay, the footnote here says that there are sales of 120,000,000 
bushels of futures, but I notice that you only take 99,000,000 bushels of cash 
wheat, the actual wheat; would you just tell the committee how that deal was com- 
pleted and what operation there was there?—A. I think I just pretty well dealt 
with that in the section on sales; and if the board sell 120,000,000 bushels of 
wheat during any one crop year that does not necessarily mean that that is a 
complete sale out of the current crop year; it has to be made from and delivered 
from all of the stocks of all the years open. 

@. You sold futures here; now, how are you going to allocate futures to the 
cash wheat—delivery I suppose is at Fort William on United Kingdom account? 
—A. Ido not understand your question, Mr. Perley. 

Q. Delivery—when you sell futures you have to fulfil that contract and 
deliver the wheat to Fort William, do you not; where else would you receive 
that wheat and take delivery of it?—-A. Delivery might not necessarily be made 
at Fort William, it might be made anywhere—it might be made at the west 
coast. 

Q. But the futures contract has to be Fort Wilham?—A. Yes, if you 
actually deliver your wheat through the clearing house. 

@. So that any of these deliveries through the clearing house must have 
been made under that contract; where is the authority for holding?—A. The 
authority is in buying wheat from the exporters. 

@. And you deal with exports under contract with the British government. 
It is expected when you sell the United Kingdom board wheat—A. Not all of 
the board wheat is sold on futures; and I did not say deliveries—these two 
items— | 

@. Does the United Kingdom have a representative in the pit buying 
futures?—A. No, they bought the futures from the board. 

 Q@. They bought the futures from the board?—A. Yes. 

@. Where did the board get the wheat to deliver on the futures?—A. If you 
wait until we get through the statements you will find that we have listed the 
stocks on wheat. 3 | 

Mr. Perury: I can wait. 

The Cuarrman: Any further questions on that statement? 

Mr. Pertey: That is not cleared up. 

The CuarrMAN: We will proceed to the next one. 

Mr. DieFrENBAKER: There is just one question there— 

The CuHarrMAN: Would you speak a little louder please, Mr. Diefenbaker? 

Mr. DirrenpaAker: Yes, I will try to. There is just one question there which 
is a matter of interest to all participants, and it is this: Last year I asked a 
question in regard to the possibility of payments being made on participation 
certificates on the 1939-1940 crop, and the answer then given by Mr. MclIvor was 
that at the present time, at the then present market prices, that there was no such 
possibility; now, having regard to the prices that have been received under the 
sales during the year, what are the prospects of holders of participation certi- 
ficates of the 1940-1941 crop receiving any extra amount?—-A. Mr. Diefenbaker, 
that is a question naturally that as an accountant I would rather not answer; but 
I think that is a fair question. 

Q. Yes.—A. I think there is a prospect of the 1940-1941 crop showing a 
surplus. And now, that is subject to conditions, and to the crop as a whole being 
finally disposed of. 
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Q. That is very interesting; what about the 1941-1942 crop?—A. I think the 
same thing applies. 

@. That would be most favourably received by the farmers all over western 
Canada, if they could have the reasonable assurance from you.—A. If it is such 
a reasonable assurance, it is contingent upon what is going to happen in the 
future, and I would like to make that quite clear. 


q. I appreciate that. Having regard to your statement that there is a 


prospect of a payment being made on the participation certificates, can you 
give us any intimation at the present time, having in mind the present realizable 
prices and the like, what would be the amount that might be expected to be 
received on the 1940- 1941 crop?—A. I could not give you that. 

(. Is it substantial; will you go this far, that it is a substantial amount that 
they can look forward to receiving on the basis of present prices? 

Mr. Wuirman: Is that not a rather embarrassing question? 

Mr. Dierenpaker: It is embarrassing for the farmers not to know he 


Mr. Wuirman: It might be embarrassing to the wheat board to make such 
a statement. 


Mr. Donnetuy: It would all depend on the ultimate disposition of the 
wheat for that crop year. If the war were won this summer, and the price of 
wheat were to go up a lot, and if we could sell all of our wheat—if these three 
intangibles could ‘be adequately decided—you would make an adequate profit on 
your operations with respect to the profit year involved. Unless and until © 
those three intangibles are decided I do not see how anyone could possibly 
attempt to predict what the participation benefit would be. 

Mr. Dierensaker: I am not asking for that, I am merely asking on bis 
basis of present prices. 


Mr. Wurman: And you are putting him on the a there. 
Mr. DinrensBaker: No, I am not. 
Mr. Wuitman: I do not think he could answer that. 


The CuHairMaAn: I do not know what the view of the committee is in ne 
to this, but I think the members should be satisfied with having the statement 
presented in the order in which it develops. I suggest that we let Mr. Findlay 
proceed, and that we do not anticipate too much what is coming before us later 
in the report. 


Mr. Dimrenpaxker: I am merely referring to what Mr. Melvor said in his 
statement last year. On page 29 of the report of our proceedings for 1942 he 
sald: 

“There is just one question that was asked by Mr. Diefenbaker respect- 

ing the possibility of payments on the participation certificates on the 1939. 

and 1940 crops; the answer is, it is quite apparent from the figures given 

in the annual reports for 1939-1940 and 1940-1941 that if all the wheat of 
these crops could be sold at the present market price there would be no 
payments possible on the 1939-1940 crops.” 


Now all I am asking you is, not on the basis of future contingencies, but on 
the basis of the present market prices, could you give any intimation at all 
whether there would be a substantial amount for the farmers to look forward to 
by way of payment on participation certificates; not on the basis of the future 
or any other contingencies. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): You mean, if it were possible to clear it all up at the 
prices which prevail today. 
Mr. DinrenBaker: Yes. 


Mr. Mclvor: Frankly I do not know what the payments would be, we will 


say, on the basis of present markets. 
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Mr. DierENBAKER: That was your answer last year. 


Mr. MclIvor: Yes. Well, you say on the basis of the present market; but 
there are several other things to consider—how long we have got to carry this 
wheat before we can sell it; and I think the only answer I could make would 
have to depend on the factors to which Mr. Donnelly referred, and any answer I 
might make might be very much misunderstood; therefore, I do not think 
that that is a question that I can answer. 

Mr. DierensBakerR: Last year you did not have any difficulty answering, 
and I use your own words: “If all the wheat of these crops could be sold at 
the present market prices”. 


Mr. MclIvor: I did not have any difficulty in answering last year because 
it was perfectly clear that if all the wheat could be sold at the then current 


‘market price there would be no payment. Now you are asking me a question: 


if all the wheat could be sold at the market price to-day what would the 
amount of the payment be? 


Mr. DierenspAker: No, I asked you if you could tell us substantially 
what it would be. 


Mr. Mclvor: Well, I do not know. 


Mr. Pertpy: What do you indicate on exhibit one at the bottom— 
surplus in the operations of the wheat board— 


Mr. WuHitmMan: What page is that? 

Mr. Prrury: That is exhibit one, and I think it would be pages 26-27. 
The CHairMAN: Will you excuse me; could we proceed. 

Mr. Prerury: I was just going to jump— 

The CHarRMAN: Back again. 

Mr-Prrury: No. <2", 

Mr. Direrenpaker: It follows naturally. 


Mr. Pertny: It follows naturally from the question Mr. Diefenbaker 
asked; there is a surplus on that crop. 


Mr. Wuirman: What do you mean by substantial; what size of pay- 
ment do you contemplate would be made per bushel per farmer, say? | 


Mr. DrImreENBAKER: Yes, per bushel; naturally. 

Mr. Wuirman: What would you consider substantial per bushel? 

‘Mr. DierenpAker: On that basis of the hopes of the last two years and 
the realizations, I think five cents per bushel would be considered substantial. 

Mr. WuitMaAn: You would consider that a substantial payment? 

Mr. DimrenBAKER: Yes. And here (liability side, exhibit one) it shows, 
“Surplus from the operations of the wheat board on 1941 crop account, western. 
division for the year ending the 31st of July, 1942, $4,809,054.50;”. Now, what 
do you mean by that surplus Mr. Findlay? 

The Witness: That naturally means the surplus arising if all the crop 
had been sold at that time at the current market price. 

Mr. Dirrenpaker: I see, that is at the current market price? 

The Witness: Yes, as of the date of the balance sheet. I think that is 
a repetition. | . 

Mr. Pertry: That is, you say that definitely; one would not infer that 
from this statement here. 

Mr. DigFENBAKER: You could follow that up—let us get one thing clear: 
so as of the date of the balance sheet, which apparently is the 31st of July, 
1942, if the crop had been sold at that time there would have been a surplus for 
distribution of $4,809,000? 

The Wirness: That is correct. 
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By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. And that represents the amount you have nee depoecd of? 
A. That represents that 99,541,000 at sales or market prices. 

Q. What is your answer; how many bushels would that represent?— 
A. You mean, were involved in that surplus? 

Q. Yes—A. 99,541,000. 

Mr. Direrenpaker: That works out to about five cents per bushel. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): But that is only an estimate, that is not actual; that 
crop is not all disposed of. 

The Witness: It is the actual position as closely as we can figure it ae 
taking in all the expenses that are going to be incurred in looking after the 
balance of that crop. 

Mr. Senn: You are valuing the wheat on hand at the current price. — 

The Witness: Yes; and, of course, that figure is subject to carrying 
charges from that date forward. 

Mr. Drierenpaker: But the prices have increased since then. 

The Wirness: If the price increases in excess of the carrying charges, 
your position will improve. 

Mr. Prertry: Then, Mr. Findlay, after you put in the valuation on the 
49,000,000, is it not? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): No. : 
: Mr. Pertny: Just go back to exhibit three where we got that. By 
rom. | 
The Wirness: You refer to the 49,500,000? 

Mr. Prertry: The 49,500,000, yes. 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q@. Before you leave that may I ask you something: In computing any 
payments are the crop accounts for each year kept separate, and if in the crop 
year 1939 you have a loss, that is not carried over into any computations 
affecting the crop in the 1940 or 1941 year?—A. That is one question, Mr. 
Douglas, I am very glad to answer, because I want to make it abundantly clear: 
each individual crop year is kept entirely separate in every respect. There is 
no question of any deficit in 1939 affecting either one of the other two 
crop years. 

Mr. Doveuas: That is what I wanted to have eleukad up. If you had a loss 
in 1939 it would have been simply written off by the board, or by the govern- 
ment to the board. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Dovuatas: Any surplus that comes in subsequent years— 

The Wirness: That goes as surplus to the crop year concerned. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: : 

Q. Would you give me the figures as to what the surplus Dodane was in 
respect to the 1940 and 1941 crop?—-A. On the 1940-1941 crop—you will find 
that shown as $1,364,026.48. 

Q. What page is that on?—A. That is on exhibit one also, on the assets 
side. 

Q@. Oh, yes. So that as far as the 1940-1941 crop was concerned, as of the 


dist of July, 1942, there would be no prospects of any payment on parucreieh : 


certificates?—A. No, that is right. 
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Mr. Doveuas: Mr. Chairman, I submit that we are coming to this; I do not 
see why we should go away back here and start going over these exhibits now. 


The CuarrMan: That is what I had hoped to avoid. 

Mr. Dovetas: I think we should consider this report as we go along, section 
by section; I do not see why we should have to go over everything again. 

The CHarrMAN: May we then proceed by turning back to page 14 which 
deals with the month-end liability of the board to banks and agents of the board. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Oh, I see; in these statements you deal in detail with the 

items which appear later in your consolidated balance sheet, exhibit one, and the, 
following exhibits? 

The CHARMAN: Are there any further questions on the statement on page 13? 

Mr. Goutpine: Let us take the next page. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. Does this deal with the 1939 crop entirely ’?’—-A. No, not entirely. 

Q. Has the 1938 crop been cleared up?—A. The 1988 crop was definitely 
cleared up last year. 

The CuatrmMan: And now, page 14: this is the series of statements which 
have to do with the banking arrangements. 

The Wirness: This statement and the following similar statements for each 
of the crop years, I think might be dealt with in one explanation. 


The CuarrMAN: Yes, if you would. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What interest are you paying to the banks now?—A. 3 per cent. 

Q. Since when?—A. That. has been in effect since 1988; before that is was 
34 per cent. 

Q. What interest do you allow the elevator companies for expenses they 
make?—A. You mean with respect to carrying charges? 

Q. Yes.—A. 44 per cent. — 

Q. What do they pay the bank, do you know that?—-A. That is a question 
I would rather answer off the record, and I will be glad to do it that way. 
We arranged with the banks on behalf of the elevator companies to reduce the 
current interest which I think ranged from 5 per cent to 54 per cent, and perhaps 
even higher, and we got it cut down to 44 per cent, and we tried to get it cut 
down to 34 per cent, but we have not been able to obtain the money. The risk 
that the bank takes is naturally greater on wheat carried in the country. You 
can all realize that with the experience of the last few years with mites and that 
uy of thing. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Are you having as much trouble with mites and things of that kind?— 
A. No. Some of the companies are having quite a bit of trouble. 


The CuairMAN: Could we have Mr. Findlay give an explanation with respect 
to this statement? 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You would advise anyone who has participation certificates for the 1941 
crop to hang on to them?—A. Yes, quite. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Did you pay the same rate of interest on the wheat in country elevator 
storage as you did on terminal storage?—-A. The same rate of interest? 
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Q. Yes—A. No, we pay 3 per cent to the bank on our demand loans, and 
in the country, as I explained to Mr. Perley, we pay 44, per cent to the country 
elevator companies and in turn they borrow from the eles 

The CHatiRMAN: Are there any further questions to be asked about pages 
14 and 15, with regard to the banking arrangement? If not, we will proceed to — 
page 15. Will you give the committee a general review of this statement? 

The Wirness: Yes, I shall be glad to. The first statement merely represents 
the continuation of the 1938 crop and shows the operations as applied to the 
crop year 1941-42, giving the sales by months and the unsold position. The 
second statement refers to the liabilities of the board to the banks and agents. 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. Why is the liability to the agents practically nil?—A. That is beragee 
the balance on the crop year has been delivered and paid for by the board 
as we accepted delivery at the delivery points and paid the agents for it. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


@. You are talking about the wheat crop of 1938. What shrinkage is 
there in wheat if it is carried for that long a period?—A. The only shrinkage 
there is, as far as the board is concerned, is a very small quantity which is 
lost in transit, and that only affects the board when we ship from one terminal 
to another or from the interior to the terminals after we have taken delivery 
of the wheat. 

@. Is there not shrinkage in the wheat? In eastern Canada, if we keep 
our grain in a granary, we find that it shrinks the wheat—A. I know. I can 
appreciate that in the case of Ontario wheat, but it does not apply, except 
to a very small extent, with regard to western wheat. I am speaking so far 
as the board is concerned. ‘The terminal elevators, undoubtedly, have some 
shrinkage in their annual weigh-ups, but it is a very trifling quantity in 
comparison with the large volume handled. 

Q. Do they allow for that when they take the wheat iIn?—A. Yes, there 
is a half of 1 per cent invisible dockage allowed. ; 

The CHArRMAN: In addition to that, the elevator company has to deliver 
the amount of wheat taken in. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Rickarp: I wanted that point explained, because it is contrary to the 
ideas we hold in the east. 


The CHairMAN: There is little danger of any loss in that regard as far. 
as the handling of grain from the country elevators is concerned. 


The Witness: If we have a warehouse receipt from any terminal elevater 
for a million bushels it is required to deliver to us one million bushels. 


Mr. Rickarp: That applies to all kinds of wheat that you grow? 
The Witnsss: Yes. ; 
The CHatrRMAN: May we proceed with the next statement on page 17? 


Mr. Prruny: The statement shows the balance in the last column of 
244,000,000 bushels odd. How does that compare with the figure on the 
first page of this report, the last two or three lines of the second paragraph, 
which states, “the carry-over at July 31, 1942, being 424,000,000 bushels.” 

The Cuatrman: I hesitate to interrupt the proceedings, but our reporters 


are having a difficult time hearing what is going on. There is too much ~ 


confusion. I suggest that each member speak distinctly so that the statements 
can be taken down correctly. . ) . 


i 
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By Mr. Perley: 


_ Q. I was asking Mr. Findlay to explain the difference between the total 
on page 17 which is 244,000,000 bushels odd and the figure on the first page 
of this report in the last two or three lines of the second paragraph. There 
is a little difference there; could you explain that?—A. Well, one explanation 
is the wheat carry-over in Canada and the other is the board’s unsold position. 
There is no contact between the two at all. 

(. This is purely board wheat on page 17, is it?—-A. Yes, it 1s board wheat. 

@. Wheat held by the board?—A. Wheat held by the board and unsold 
as of the date of the balance sheet. 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. Is that 283,000,000 bushels the amount of the 1940-41 crop that the 
board still hold?—A. Which statement are you looking at? 

(. I am looking at page 18 at December?—A. The Ist of December, 
283,000,000; that is the combined crop. This is a combined statement showing 
the three crops which have been dealt with ay in the Pa cases. 
It is*for convenience. 


Mr. McNevin: This is a summary of 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


@. Does the board hold any wheat after it is exported?—-A. I think you 
mean do we ship any wheat unsold—we do not. 
@. You do not ship it over there unsold?—A. No. 


The CHairMAN: This statement on page 17 is really a consolidation of 


the crop years 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


The Witness: Correct. 
Mr. Prerury: It shows the total balance held by the board at that time 


of all three crops. 


‘(The Wirness: Yes. 

The CuHatrMan: Are there any further questions on this statement? 

Mr. Doucuas: Could we get a break-down of exhibit 6 with regard to 
interest on bank charges $2,699,000? 

Mr. Donnetty: We can get that when we come to the exhibits. I move 
that the committee adjourn. 


The CuairMAN: Before we adjourn may I say that we have now finished 
with page 17 and we are prepared to start at page 18 at our next meeting. 


The committee adjourned to meet at the call of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Frinay, June 4, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization was called by 
regular notice to meet at 4.00 p.m. this day. 


At 4.20 p.m. the following members were present: Messrs. Bertrand 
(Prescott), Dechene, Donnelly, Evans, Gardiner, Golding, Henderson, Leger, 
Perley, Ross (Middlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Weir.—13. 


As this did not constitute a quorum, the Chairman adjourned the Committee 
until Tuesday, June 8, at 11.00 a.m. 


Tunspay, June 8, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11.00 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Blair, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), Dubois, Evans, Fair, 
Fontaine, Golding, Gregory, Henderson, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leader, Leger, 
MacDiarmid, McCuaig, McCubbin, McNevin, (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, 
Mullins, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Rheaume, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex 
East), Senn, Soper, Weir, Whitman and Wright.—33. 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
also Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman, and Mr. Clive B. Davidson, Statistician 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The minutes of the meetings held on Thursday, June 3 and Friday, June 4, 
were read and adopted. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon addressed the Committee on the policy of the 
Government in regard to the wheat quotas of men in the armed forces of Canada. 
He also filed a copy of the instructions of the Canadian Wheat Board to all 
companies in regard to over-deliveries of wheat by farmers entering military 
service,—Bulletin No. 1388. | 


Discussion took place. 


Mr. Fair then moved, seconded by Mr. Ross (Souris) , 

That the Committee recommend in its report to the House that the same 
policy in effect in connection with the marketing of the surplus of the 1942> 
wheat crop of men in the armed forces be effective for the 1943-44 crop year. 


Carried in the affirmative. 


The Committee proceeded to the further consideration of the Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1941-42. | 


Mr. George McIvor, Chairman, and Mr. Clive B. Davidson, Statistician of 
the Board were recalled to the witness stand and their examination continued. 
82213—14 
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Mr. Mclvor filed copies of agreements for the handling of wheat and flax 
between the elevator companies, the producers’ organization, the United Grain 
Growers, and the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again this day at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

Members present: Messrs. Blair, Cloutier, Donnelly, Douglas (Weyburn), 
Evans, Fair, Gregory, Henderson, Lafontaine, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, 
MecCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Perley, Rennie, Ross (Souris), 
Ross (Middlesex Hast), Soper, Tustin, Weir, Whitman and Wright.—24. 


In attendance: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop year 1941-42. 


Mr. George Mclvor, Chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board and Mr. 
Clive B. Davidson, Statistician, were recalled and further examined. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 p.m. until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 9, 
at 4.00 p.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMONS, 
June 8, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CuHatrMAn: Gentlemen, I do not know what the committee wish to 
undertake, or the procedure it may wish to follow. Has any member of the 
committee any suggestions to make along that line? Personally I had thought, 
having regard to an observation that was made at one of our meetings, con- 
cerning a request for the tabling of certain agreements that the wheat board 
had entered into, that that might be done; and then, there are a couple of recom- 
mendations out of last year’s report with respect to street sales; and in the 
elevator agreement, about the size of cars recognized as a carload Jot. Then 
there are such matters as the distribution of cars for the delivery of grain and 
the storage position generally, and the movement of grain from the elevators 
or elsewhere. Then in particular there is this cleaning fee that is now in opera- 
tion in respect to sales of coarse grain. Are there any other items that the 
members of this committee might wish to have considered or questions that 
might be reviewed with Mr. McIvor? 


Mr. Dierenpaker: Mr. Chairman, if I might, there is just one question 
T would like to have brought up, and that is the right of the men who are called 
up and enlist in the armed services to have disposition of their wheat over and 
above the quota. As I understand it, the rule at the present time is this, that 
the man called up during the year 1942 is allowed now to have disposition of 
his wheat over and above the quota but, that a man who was called up in 1940 | 
or 1941 and whose farm has continued in operation is not given that right. 

The CuHarrMAN: I think that is a fair question. 

Mr. Digrenpakrr: I think that is a matter that might very well be dis- 
cussed. There are quite a number who are affected by it, and who find them- 
selves in a position that is not favourable to recruiting in the district in which 
they live. 

Mr. Goutptne: Are they recruiting these fellows who are on the farms? 

Mr. Wuirman: You mean, the ones who are called up? 

Mr. DirFrENBAKER: Yes, the ones who are called up. 

Mr. Gotpine: Do you mean the fellows who live on the farm, who own 
them? 

The CuatrMAN: Regardless of that feature of it, I think perhaps the board 
should state their policy frankly. 


GrorGE Mclvor, called, 


The Witness: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might speak of that now, if it 
is satisfactory? 

The CuatrMAN: Is that the wish of the committec? 

Some Hon. Memprrs: Agreed. 

The CHatrMaN: Has anyone else a question they would like to have brought 
into the discussion here? 

Mr. Wricut: I would like to bring up the matter of the disposal of flax 
at some time. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Very well, 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I would like an explanation some time of the durum 
wheat situation, if possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. : 

Mr. Senn: Then there is this question of the PARGORSHID of this board 
with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board which is mentioned on page 10 of 
the first part of the report. I would like to pias an explanation as to how the 
prices were set. 

Mr. Prerutey: Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that we take this report © 
which Mr. Mclvor went over the other day. I do not know whether all of the 
points which have just been raised are here or not, but it is quite possible that 
reference to them is in the preamble of this report, before you come to the 
financial statement. I would suggest that if we go over this report as we did 
the other day then we could deal with these matters one by one as they are 
reached. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: That suggestion is a reasonable one; but Mr. Perley, 
I thought Mr. McIvor had made a preliminary statement that was quite 
complete. 

Mr. Preritey: But there was no questioning on it. 

The CuHatrMAn: I know that, but I thought it was fairly commie and I 
thought that members of the committee would wish to ask questions with Tonnes 
to those features of it. 

Mr. Prertey: You see, Mr. Senn just asked a question with respect to the | 
relation between the board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and that 
is mentioned on the first page, and also on page 10 I think. I would suggest, that 
Mr. Meclvor answer the question put by Mr. Diefenbaker and then we can take 
this report in an orderly manner starting with the things which are mentioned 
first on page 1. 

The CHatrmMan: Could you deal with the question asked by Mr. 
Diefenbaker, Mr. Meclvor? | 
The Wirness: I shall be glad to; you mean, with regard to the sildion’ 
wheat, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Yes. 

The Witness: Well, Mr. Diefenbaker, with respect to the soldiers’ wheat 
the government put in certain restrictive measures based on the idea that you 
mentioned. 

Mr. DonNELLY: Would you mind speaking a little louaes please? 

The Witness: Yes, I will try. But a man who had left the farm previous . 
to these dates probably had been able to make arrangements for the farm to 
70 ON. | : 

Mr. DirrenBpakrER: What is the date, please? 

The Witness: The date is April 1, 1942; but we have recommended to the 
government that they take the widest possible view on that question, and I am 
quite sure that any case that has merit will be given careful consideration. 3 

Mr. Dierenpaker: In other words, you mean this; while the date at present 
is April, 1942, men who were called up and who enlisted since that date will be 
given an opportunity to dispose of their wheat over and above the quota? 

The Wirness: Yes. I should say in fairness to the government also that in 
the discussion we had with them they wanted the board to take the widest 
possible view so I think you will find no cases— 

Mr. Dirrenpaxker: I think that is most commendable. I had a letter the 
other day in regard to this particular matter and I communicated with the’ 
‘minister and at that time he indicated that consideration would be given. 
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The Wirnzss: I saw that file, and it is going to Winnipeg to be dealt with; 
and I am quite sure that every case that has merit will be carefully considered. 

Mr. DimrenBaAker: So it can be generally taken as a fact now that whatever 
the rule has been, from now on with respect to the men who are called up and 
who are to-day in the service they will be able to dispose of their wheat over 
and above the quota. 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Gotpine: Have you any very great quantity of that sort of wheat? 

The Witness: No, the total amount as I recall it was only around some 
485,000 bushels. ! 

Mr. Gotpine: And how many persons were involved in that? 

_ The Wirness: Off hand I would say about a thousand; pardon me, I am 
informed that it is about 700 cases. 

Mr. Lecer: How many of these men have been called up? 

The Witness: The figure I have is 500 approved out of a total of about 700. 

Mr. Goitpineg: You say you have dealt with 500 cases already? 

Mr. Dirrenpaker: Does it mean that there are 215 that do not come within 
the provision of the regulations as they stand at the present time? 

The Wrrness: No, I think there are only fifty cases, and they are all being 
reconsidered. . 

_ Mr. Ross (Souris): Does that apply to last year’s crop, or does it apply to 
this year’s crop as well? Suppose a man had planted a crop this year and had 
been called up, does that still apply? 

The Wirness: The policy only applies to this present crop. I do not know 
what will be done with reference to next year’s crop. 

Mr. Wright: Does that include the wheat of the soldiers in the ‘army? 
Supposing that a soldier had enlisted and his land was left in such a way that 
his share of the crop was one-third; does that man with that third that belongs 
to him still get delivery? 

The Wirness: Yes. ! 

_ Mr. Dierenpaker: Very. good. 

The Witness: May I go back to Mr. Wright’s question: that is the very 
case that is involved in most of these cases—the soldier leaves the farm and he 
has a balance of wheat to be delivered. 

Mr. Wricut: Will that just apply for last year? 

The Witness: That is the present crop year? 

Mr. Farr: The Minister of Trade and Commerce is here and this comes 
under his department; therefore, I suggest that this committee should make a 
recommendation to him that this policy should be carried on for the 1943-44 
erop; and I would move that such a recommendation be made for the men wha 
are going over there so they should not. have the worry of the disposal of their 
crops. | 

The Wirness: I think, Mr. Chairman, that-I ought to say that we were 
dealing with rather practical problems for the moment. I do not want to speak 
on behalf of the government, my impression is that the view of the government 
was that it would be carried into another year, although that had not actually 
been done. However, Mr. MacKinnon can probably answer that question. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, this matter of soldiers’ grain that 
cannot be delivered under existing quotas has been before the government at 
different times and we have discussed the matter with the Canadian Wheat 
Board, as Mr. MelIvor has just said, and actually it was suggested to the board 
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that the widest possible consideration be placed on these regulations; and in 
the course of our conversation we asked the board if they could give us a | 
statement of how much of this wheat we might have to take in, viewing this 
position very generously, and the item given us was possibly upwards of 1,000,000 
bushels. That was agreed to by the covernment. 

Mr. Drerenpaker: When was that agreed to? Thave a letter dated May 20, 
1943, which states the government policy in respect to this matter; it says, the 
board regrets that it is unable to act on your application— 


Hon. Mr. MacKirnnon: It was within the last—very recently. 


Mr. Dirrenpaker: I see, I brought it up in the latter part of May and the 
policy had not been changed then. 


Hon, Mr. MacKinnon: It was agreed to just about that time; at the 
present time, as Mr. MclIvor has said, only 485,000 bushel increase have been 
taken; and I think the understanding construction that has been given to this 
matter by the wheat board so far has not involved more than about 50,000 
bushels; therefore, we will be well within the figure that was set. I cannot say 
what the policy will be for another year but we will certainly—I think I am 
safe in saying—be very sympathetic to a continuation of the plan that has been 
in operation. 

Mr. Farr: I move that the same policy covering the sale of wheat in excess 
of this quota in effect in 1942 be carried into effect in 1943-1944. ; 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I would be glad to second, Mr. Fair’s motion. I think 
that is rather important because a farmer who has been called up is in rather a 
dilemma in a way as to what the future may be. 

Mr. CruickKSHANK: Do you mean the man who has enlisted voluntarily, 
or the man who has been called; it is the same is it not? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): No, because the farmers who have been called under 
the Act, as I understand it—and I have been corresponding with several in my 
district in respect to this matter—they are called and allowed exemption for 
six months at a time only— 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: You mean, postponement. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Yes, I should have said postponement rather than _ 
exemption. Their postponements are for six months at a time. That puts 
the farmer in a very peculiar situation; and I think that as Mr. Fair has pointed 
out he is a chap who should have some ease of mind on this question. That is 
why I feel that this exception should be extended for their benefit to this crop 
vear as well. I think that is the very least this committee could do for these 
chaps who find themselves in that unfortunate position. 

The CHAtRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Evans: About all that a committe such as this can do after hearing 
the evidence is to make a recommendation; is that what you had in mind when 
putting the motion now, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHarMAN: Apparently Mr. Fair wants to have it dealt with now. I 
was just going to explain that whatever we do we cannot go beyond making a ~ 
recommendation, and that would be followed by its inclusion in a report by this 
- committee to the house. That is all we as a committee would be able to do. 


Mr. Donnetity: With regard to this motion by Mr. Fair I would just like 
to put myself on record that I want it understood that I am ready and willing 
at all times to do anything I possibly can for any man in the army, a man who 
is actually a soldier; but as to a man called up and given postponement, a 
man who isn’t actually 3 in the army, I do not think any exception should be made 


in his case any more than in that of anybody else. | 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): I mean a man who is called away, who is called on 
service. | 

Mr. Donnetty: I am in favour of giving such privileges to a man who 
has been called; but one who has been given exemption, or postponement, is not 
in the same class; he is not in the army at all. 

Mr. Farr: I do not think it is either necessary or desirable that a member 
should set up a straw man and knock him down just for the purpose of getting 
his name on the record. I made my statement quite clear, that I referred to men 
called up for active service. 

Mr. DonNELLY: You said, men called. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I am the one who started this; let me explain it. I said 
I would include the men who have responded but who are putting in their crops. 
-I know several cases where men are not putting in their crops this year because 
they do not know what position they will find themselves in at the end of their 
six months’ postponement. I think it is only fair that there should be some 
statement of policy on the part of the government in respect to this matter. 
If the position were known and these men got their crop in it would be of real 
advantage to the country at large. I want to say too that like Dr. Donnelly I 
am opposed to giving any privileges to anyone who is not called for service 
actually as a soldier. I think Mr. Fair intends that also. 

~The CuHarrman: Of course, we should have the motion written out. I do 
not know what the clerk has down here. May we have the clerk read the motion 
as he has it. 


The clerk reads motion as follows:— 
Mr. Fair, seconded by Mr. Ross, moved that the committee recom- 
mend that the same contract be carried on for the crop year of 1942 and 
‘1943 and be embodied in this committee’s report to the house. 


Mr. Farr: I think there has been something omitted. It should read 
“the same policy with reference to soldiers.” | 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): Men in the armed forces. 

Mr. Farr: In the services. I do not know just what the wording should be. 
What I mean is that the same policy as is in effect at the present time with 
respect to soldiers should be continued. 

~The CuarrmMan: Would the committee like to have a further word from 
Mr. Mclvor on the actual working out of the system as it is being applied Bon 

Mr. WHITMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, a man that is merely called and is not in 
the army or in the armed forces does not get this privilege at the present time. 
He must give, in his declaration, his regiment, his regimental number and so 
on. There is no difference made between a drafted or enlisted man. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): Mr. Chairman, may I point out to Mr. MclIvor 
that there is a difference depending on when he enlisted. There is a case about 
which I wrote to the minister, and which he promised to give favourable 
consideration to. A man enlisted in the air force prior to the cut-off date; I 
do not know the exact date at the moment, but it was prior to the cut-off date. 
He rented his farm. He has 1,000 bushels of wheat as his share; the quota 
only allows him to deliver 360. The balance of the wheat is lying outside. If 
he were at home, he would be in a position to feed it, dispose of it in some way 
or another, or store it. His wife is not in that position. It seems to me that 
one of the things this committee ought to recommend, if it is going to recom- 
mend anything, is that all of the men who are in the armed services and who 
find themselves in this position where they have surplus grain, ought to be 


/ 
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allowed to bens of it because of the fact that they are not there to look aitet 
it, rather than to make any sharply defined cut-off date. I think that the same - 
policy should apply with reference to this year’s crop. The man who enlisted, 
while he did not have to go, he felt it. was his duty to go, and he ought not to 
be penalized for that; and the other man, in view of the fact that he was 


compelled to go at a certain time, ought to be given some consideration with _ 


reference to this grain that now accrues but which he is not able to look after. 

The Wirness: In answer to Mr. Douglas’ question, may I say this. I do 
not know whether you were here, Mr. Douglas, when I explained, and when Mr. 
MacKinnon did also, that the government wishes to take the widest possible 
view with regard to these cases. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): I understand that. : : 

The Witness: To emphasize the view that we have taken, we have had 
700 cases; 485,000 bushels have been permitted by way of over-delivery and 
there is only 51 ,000 bushels in suspense on account of date of enlistment. So 
we have tried to take the broadest possible view, and we will continue to do so; 
that 1s the wish of the government. I think the case you referred to will be 
dealt with. 

Hon. Mr, Mackinnon: Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Do I understand that there are only 51,000 bushels from men in the 
service which have not been delivered, or do you mean men in the service who 
have made application?—A. I say that of the total quantity under application, | 
485,000 bushels have been disposed of and delivered, and only 51,0C0 Uses 
remain in suspense of the applications we have had so far. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Similar to the one you wrote about. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): In view of the cut-off date, there may be many 
men who have made no application because they know there is this cut-off date. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee with respect to he. 
motion? 

Mr. McNevin: I do not think the committee will gain any advantage iene 
‘picking out little matters from time to time and making individual recom- 
mendations about them. I think we should go on and make our report, and 
include any items dealt with in our report. 

The CuairMAN: There is a motion before the committee which has to be 
disposed of. Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. McNevtin: I move in amendment that this matter be held in abeyance 
until the final report of the committee. 

The CuatrmMan:. Mr. Fair has brought down his motion as he wants to have 
it worded, and I will ask the clerk to read it. 


The clerk reads motion as follows:— 
It is moved by Mr. Fair, seconded by Mr. Ross of Souris, that the — 
committee recommend in its report to the house that the same policy in | 
effect in connection with the marketing of the 1942 wheat crop of soldiers 
in the armed forces be effective for the 1942-43 crop. 


Mr. Fair: The 1948-44 crop. : 
The CuarrMan: Yes, the 1943-44 crop. Is there any further discussion? 
Mr. Prertey: That is just to be put in the report; so it cannot come before 
the government until we report, according to that. 


The Currx: That takes care of Mr. MeNevin’s amendment. He wanted 
it embodied in the report of the committee. . 
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Mr. McNevin: Held in abeyance. 

Mr. Gotpine: What is the use of this motion at all? 

The CuHAtRMAN: Well, it is a direction to the committee when they draft 
their report, if it carries here, to include a recommendation of that kind in it. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Sure. 


Mr. Gotpine: But you already have this proposal in effect, cone to 
Mr. Melvor. 


Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): For last year’s crop. 
The CHatrMAN: For last year’s crop. 
Mr. Gotpine: What I mean is that you do not need to tell the government 


now what policy to adopt. They have already adopted that policy. 


Mr. Doveitas (Weyburn): No; that is for last year’s crop. This is a 
recommendation that it be continued to next year’s crop. 


Mr. Goutpine: Do you think they will abandon that? 


The CuHairman: What is the pleasure of the committee? I will ask the 
clerk to read the motion again, so that you will know exactly what is before 
the committee. 


The clerk reads motion as follows:— 


Moved by Mr. Fair, seconded by Mr. Ross of Souris, that the 
committee recommend in its report to the house that the same policy 
in effect in connection with the marketing of the surplus of the 1942 
wheat crop of soldiers in the armed forces be effective for the 1943-44 
crop year. | 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

@. There is one question I should like to ask possibly from Mr. Mclvor. 
That policy is now in effect; but up to the 20th of May it.was not in .effect. 
When was it brought in? What was the date of it? The minister has 
mentioned it covered altogether only 700 cases, a total of 485,000 bushels, and 
only 51,000 bushels are now under consideration. Up to the 20th of May 
that policy was not in effect for the soldiers who enlisted prior to April 1, 1942, 
who had crops and were unable to sell over the quota. The question I want 
to ask is when was that change made? What was the date? I have any amount 
of correspondence up to that date about it—A. Well, it was just within recent 
days, Mr. Diefenbaker. 

Q. Within the last few days?—A. Within the last ten days. 

Q@. You say it was within the last ten days?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. You received 485,000 bushels adjustment in that time?—A. There were 
700 applications received; there were 501 authorized, with a bushelage of 485,000 
bushels. ‘There are 50 being held in abeyance with regard to the question of 
date. Those are being proceeded with now. 

Q. May I ask what time last fall did you haye this matter first brought to 
your attention? I may say I had applications from quite a number; at least, 
the question was brought up by quite a number early last fall, just soon after 
harvesting took place. What time was it first brought to your attention, Mr. 
MelIvor?—A. The statement on over-deliveries was put out on the 7th of April, 
1943. Here is a copy of it. I would be glad to file it with the committee. 

Q. That is the statement. But what time did you have applications or 
any requests from men in that position to have their extra quota taken?—A. 
Mr. Davidson, who I might say has been handling this in the office, tells me 


‘ . 
there were very few up until February. 
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Q. February?—A. Yes. We got about 50 in the month of February, and 

this statement was put out on the 7th of April. | aaNe 
Q. I am sure I had cases last November and December. What publicity 

was given to that effect?—A. The widest. ‘ 
@. Prior to February was any publicity given?—A. No. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: : 4 
@. What do you mean by saying that the decision regarding 51,000 bushels - 
has not been determined by reason of the question of date arising? What do — 
you mean by that if the question of date has been entirely removed now?—A. 
I think I made myself very clear—at least I did to myself, Mr. Diefenbaker, 
but possibly not to you. I said that there were 51,000 bushels being held up 
pending decision with regard to date, and that those cases were now being 
proceeded with to clean them up. 
Q. What do you mean by “pending decision as to date’?—A. Well, to go 
back over what was said—a decision has been made within the last ten days 
as to the residue; as to what is being done. As to those cases which were being 


held up—now that decision has been made, these cases are being proceeded with. 
Q. That is fine. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): On that point, may I ask a question. Suppose a man 
enlisted say two years ago, at the commencement of the war, and he has his 
farm rented. He is the landlord in this case now. Does this policy cover his share 
of the crop and can his share all be marketed under this policy? 

Mr. Wuirman: Yes. He said so. 


The Witness: The answer is yes, Mr. Ross. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


@. You have heard the motion which has just been made. Provided this 
carries, and you decide to adopt the same policy next year, will the soldiers’ 
delivery be distributed all over the year or will it all come in in one or two months 
in the early fall?—A. The soldier will, no doubt, try to arrange to have his wheat 
_ delivered at the early part of the year; and he will be able to deliver it, subject to 
_ storage facilities being available. 

~Q. He will not have to conform to any quota at all?—A. No. 
Q. He can deliver the whole thing?—A. That is correct. 
Q. It will not be distributed over the year?—A. No. 


The CuarrMan: Did you have another question, Mr. Wright? 
Mr. WricuT: Yes. | 


By Mr. Wright: 


-Q. I have a case where a soldier had rented his land, and the tenant on the 
soldier’s farm delivered his full 14 bushels and delivered none of the soldier’s 
wheat in that 14 bushels. Am I to understand now that the soldier can have his 
share of that crop delivered?—A. Quite correct, Mr. Wright. ue 


The CuatrMan: The question has been called. Will you read the motion, 
Mr. Clerk? Pate 


Mr. CruicKsHANK: Read it again, please. 


Mr. Donnetiy: In cases like that, I do not think it is fair at all. I think 
that the man who is the tenant should be cut down to two-thirds or given a 
quota of only ten bushels, in cases of the kind referred to. Otherwise you are 
going to give fourteen bushels to the man who is a tenant and then going to — 
give the soldier his, which will be another ten bushels or more probably. 


Mr. Preriey: That is a case of the tenant gypping the landlord. The tenant. 
delivered the whole quota. . | 
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Mr. Donnetuiy: That is not fair. You will have everybody doing that. 
Mr. Gotpine: Mr. Melvor, can you tell us, or have you any information— 
The CuatrMaNn: Order, please, gentlemen. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): You cannot get it unless you are in the army. You have 
got to be a soldier. 

Mr. Donnetuiy: You do not understand what I say. If I rent land from a 
soldier, I deliver my fifteen bushels, and the soldier will deliver his extra. The 
tenant should never deliver more than two-thirds, or ten bushels, and the owner 
should deliver his five. That is what I am telling you. 

Mr. Farr: It does not affect the tenant. 


Mr. Donneutuy: It does affect the tenant. Mr. Melvor just said so. 
He just said in his answer that the farmer did deliver fourteen bushels and 
delivered none of the soldier’s. Then the soldier could deliver his extra. 


The CHARMAN: Order, gentlemen. May I say that the man who is 


_ taking down what is being said is having some difficulty when the conversation 


goes to the other end of the table. 
Mr. CruicksHANK: He did not miss much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen, please. Mr. Davidson, the statistician 
for the Canadian Wheat Board has been taking care of these particular features 
of the administration and Mr. Mclvor suggests that perhaps he could give us 
an explanation, if the committee wishes him to do so. 

Mr. Goitpine: Just before he does that, J was going to ask Mr. Mclvor 
this question. Have you any information in regard to these 700 cases? Out 
of approximately 296,000 farmers in the three prairie provinces, you have 700 


eases. Have you any information or any details in connection with whether 


they have been called or whether they enlisted voluntarily, whether they are 


tenants or whether they are owners? 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, we have all the data on each individual 
case. We do not differentiate between a man that enlists voluntarily and a man 
that is called. 


By Mr. Golding: 

@. No. You have that information?—A. Yes. 

@. What I want to get at is whether these fellows are being actually called 
off the farm.—A. They have not only been called, but they have gone. They 
are in the army. 

Q. I know. But did they enlist voluntarily or were they called? Out of 
this 700, how many enlisted? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): They are still called today. 

Mr. Preritey: He will give you the explanation of that if you will give him 
a chance. 

The CuHatmrMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. Peritry: Give him a chance to answer. 

The Wrrness: I should like to say that Mr.’Davidson has handled every 
one of these cases individually; I have not. I know the policy in a general way, 
but I should very much like it if he were allowed to deal with these particular 
questions. 

Mr. Goutpine: That is all right, as long as we get the information. 

The CuatmrmMan: Mr. Davidson, please give us your explanation of this. 

' Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, I might just make one general statement, 
and that is that when the original series of applications were received in 
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Winnipeg—that is before the policy was decided—they were almost entirely - 
from men who had been called up or who had enlisted last fall. That was the 
original situation we set out to deal with. Then on April 7 when our policy 
was announced, we got some 300 or 400 applications over one weekend. 

Mr. DirrenBAKER: What was the announcement of policy on April 7, 
Mr. Davidson? . E 

Mr. Davinson: That is the statement here which Mr. Mclvor filed with 
the committee. 

Mr. DI©rensBaAKER: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Davipson: Which includes the announcement made in the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. DizrensaKker: All right. 

Mr. Davipson: And as those cases came in, we found many different types 
of situations. In order to speed things up we put through everything that came 
within the four corners of the original statement made by the minister. 

Mr. DigrenpakerR: ‘That means all cases of enlistment or enrolment prior 
to April 1, 1942? 

Mr. Davinpson: That is right. These were disposed of very quickly. Then 
we took the other cases. J examined them very carefully;- and on the basis 
of our study of the situation, the board requested an enlargement of the 
government’s policy to include those cases. Those are the 50 odd that we are 
talking about now. We are now going ahead and cleaning them up. In regard 
to the question raised by Dr. Donnelly and Mr. Golding, in applying to the 
board for the over-delivery privilege, the soldier files an affidavit, and attached — 
to that affidavit is the contract—if he is a tenant—with the landlord. Our 
procedure on that is to see that this deal lines up with the contract. Suppose 
a soldier is a tenant and he has delivered up to 10 bushels an acre; we first 
of all—assuming a 15-bushel quota as being the maximum for this year—we 
figure out the tenant’s share of the 15-bushel quota. If it is one-third, it will 
be 5 bushels. That is one authorization that goes out to the soldier. That is 
the first one. Then we give him a further authorization of one-third, of the 
balance of the crop. In other words, when the authorization is completed, the 
tenant has delivered his full share of the crop on the farm, in terms of the 
contract he has with the landlord. That also prevents the landlord from coming | 
in or benefiting from the arrangement that we are making in respect to the 
soldier; because the landlord stops at the 15, and we are protecting the soldier — 
on his contract up to the 15 bushels, and then for the balance of the crop, that 
belongs to him. : ; 

The CuarrMAN: The landlord can deliver up to 15 bushels to the acre. 

Mr, Preritey: Let me cite a case just here. Here is a farm which has a 
20-bushel crop. The full quota that can be delivered is 15 bushels. . 

Mr. Davinson:. That. is right. 

Mr. Prertey: That is on a basis of one-third. 

Mr. Davipson: Yes. | 

Mr. Preriry: And in this case the landlord is a soldier. They deliver the 
15 bushels. One-third will go to the soldier and the two-thirds will remain 
with the tenant, on a one-third basis. He is working the farm on a one-third 
share basis. ; 

Mr. Daviwson: The landlord will get two-thirds of the crop, which is the 
soldier in your case. 

Mr. Prrtey: No. The landlord will get one-third of the crop. 
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The CHarrMAN: The landlord is the soldier in your case. 

Mr. Pertry: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Then the tenant will get two-thirds. 

Mr. Periry: The landlord will get one third. For instance, the soldier 
or the tenant delivers his full quota, say, 15 bushels: 10 bushels is his and & 
bushels of it belongs to the soldier; all right, but there are another 5 bushels 
back—20 bushels to the acre—and do I understand that the soldier can have 
delivered to him his share of that 5 bushels? 

Mr. Davinson: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. DinrENBAKER: How many soldier farmers have you any record of on 
the basis of the notices you have sent out? 

Mr. Davipson: We originally estimated that we would have 1,000. The 
restricting factor is that the soldier must be a permit holder in 1942, so you 
eliminate all-farmers’ sons and so on. The farmer must be operating under a 
permit. 

Mr. Drerenpaker: What you have is an estimated 1,000 permit holders? 

Mr. Davinson: That is roughly the position. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: In the armed forces? 

Mr. Davinson: It is not going to come up to 1,000. 

Mr. Drerenpaker: But that is based entirely on the number who actually 
held permits in 1942? 

Mr. Davipson: That is right. That is as far as we could go under the 
government authorization. 

The CHairMAN: Is the committee ready for the question? 

(Motion carried.) 3 

The Cuatrrman: Now, Mr. Meclvor has some reports here which certain 
members of the committee asked should be filed at our last meeting. Could we 
have those reports filed now? 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I have here the agreements which Mr. 
Perley asked to have filed with the committee, with a list of those who are 
signatories to the agreements. 

The CuatrMAN: What are these agreements? 
| The Witness: One is the wheat agreement for the handling of wheat; 
one is the flax agreement for the handling of flax. 

-Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Between whom? 

The Wirness: Between the elevator companies, including the producers’ 
organization, the United Grain Growers, and the board. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also filing here a copy of our instruction 138, 
covering the handling of soldiers’ wheat. 

The CuarrmMaN: Now, gentlemen, to follow the suggestion made by 
Mr. Perley, may we go back to the report which is before us? Is there any 
‘further statement with respect to the 1941-1942 wheat programme? 

Mr. Pertey: On page 1 there is reference made to the advisory committee; 
and I was going to ask Mr. MelIvor if he could tell us how often this advisory 
committee meets. | 

The CHatrMAN: That is on page 8. 


By Mr. Perley: 
_ Q. It is on page 1 also, but you can go to page 8. How often does this 
committee meet as a committee and how often does it meet with the wheat 
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board?—A. The advisory committee, as outlined in ihe report, daree! Ye 
crop year, had four meetings. They met among themselves and they met with 
the board. 

@. Were the four meetings held with the board No, the four meet-— 
ings were divided, partially with the board and partially among themselves. 
: Q. Do they make recommendations to the board in respect of policy ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How often have their recommendations been accepted?—A. Well, the 
advisory committee’s recommendations are usually made to the government 
through the wheat board. I think I have seen some discussion on this question, 
Mr. Chairman, in the house. Now, I could not tell you how often. 

Oia eee a0 trying to find out if they are of any value?—A. Yes, I appreciate 
that. 

Q. Because the expense is considerable. | 

The Cuatrman: Do the reports or recommendations, or whatever you call 
them, of the advisory committee go to the Se as through the wheat board 
direct? 

The Wirnsss: They go to the government through the wheat board. 


Mr. Senn: Are they. considered to be confidential? 
The Wirness: I think they are. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. I was going to ask whether any of these reports should i tabled. 
Do you take the position that they are confidential?—-A. I do not think I am in © 
a position to take a stand either way. 

@. How are we going to find out if they are of any value, if their recom- 
mendations have been accepted or considered, or if they have any value at all? 

The CuarrMAN: You do not find that out from any advisory committee, 
apparently. 

~ Mr. Gotprne: That is not a new policy. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. The chairman of the board might answer the question. Does he himself 
think they are of very much value today as a board?—A. I think you asked me 


that question last year. 


©. You evaded it a little last year—-A. Pardon me, did you say t was 


trying to evade it? 
: Q. I do not think your answer was very satisfactory. You did not give 


the committee to understand that they were of any great value—A.I would. 
like to read you last year’s report of what I said about that. I said last year 
that the advisory committee had performed a very useful service to the board, 
and you asked me if their advice was good or bad and you asked me further 
if we always took their advice, and I Hak my reply was that we tried to take | 
it when it was good. That was what happened last year as I recall it. ! 
Q. I would like to know if they are of any value for the money that they | 
cost in travelling expenses and salaries? You could table that, I suppose— _ 
since last year’s report? 
Mr, Wurrman: Would you advocate doing away with them? 
Mr. Prrury: I was talking with some of them myself and they cannot see — 
that they are of any value—at least three of them I spoke to. . : 
Mr. Lecrr: Is there any leakage from the advisory committee? | 
The Witness: I did not suspect there was any up till now, but somebody © 
has been telling Mr. Perley that they are not of any value on the advisory com-. 
mittee. It seems to me there is some leakage. ti 
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Mr. Prruey: I think if you call some of the members they will give you that 


evidence. 


‘The Wirness: They have not told me that. 

Mr. Martuews: How many members are there on the advisory committee? 
The Wirnesss: Eleven. 

Mr. Wricut: On whose recommendation were they appointed? 

The Wirness: The government appointed them. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. They were not appointed by the producers themselves?—A. I do not know 
on whose recommendation they were appointed; the appointments were made 
by the government. The majority of the members of the committee are repre- 
sentatives of the producers. 

Q. If they were appointed by the producers the producers would of necessity 
have the right to know what their recommendations were; but if they were 
appointed by the government why, then, the producers might not have the 
right to demand to know what their recommendations were—there is a difference? 


—A. I do not see how they coud be appointed by the producers, Mr. Wright. 


They must of necessity be appointed by the government under the Act—under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


By Mr. Perley: 
_ Q. The producers could make a recommendation that they be represented on 
the board?—A. I believe they did. For example, there is Mr. Wesson, president 


| of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Mr. Brown of the United Grain Growers, 


Mr. Hutchinson, the former president of the Alberta Pool Elevators, who is the 
chairman; and there is also Mr. McCowan who, I understand, is a farmer. 
Q. I know him very well. He is a good farmer—lI will say that for him— 
A. Then there is a Mr. Farnalls of the Alberta Association of Municipalities. 
Mr. Ross (Souris): He is president of the prairie municipalities body. 
The Witness: From Ontario there is Mr. Pettapiece from Auld, Ontario. 
Some of you may know him. 


By Mr. Evans: 

-Q. I suppose the producers’ organization recommend some of the members 
of the advisory committee and technically the government makes the appoint- 
ments, is that right?—-A. As I recall the matter, when the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act was changed the advisory committee was set up composed of eleven members, 
of whom six were to represent the producers, and the appointments were made, 
presumably, on the status of the men who were available for the committee. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): Mr. Mclvor cannot answer that question. All 
he can say is that these men are producers, but he cannot say whether they 
represent the producers or whether they were recommended by the producers. 
Only the minister can answer that question. Mr. Mclvor is chairman of the 
board, and the appointment of this committee is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. | 

Mr. Evans: The minister made that announcement in the house. 


Mr. Dovuctas (Weyburn): Why ask the chairman that question? 


By Mr. Senn: 

_Q. Mr. MelIvor, do you consider that the members of the advisory committee 
are in duty bound to secrecy about their recommendations and their delibera- 
tions?—A. Mr. Senn, I do not feel I am competent to answer that question. The 
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advisory committee’s reports are sent to the minister. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the answer is outside of my province. 

-Q. I do not desire to embarrass you—A. Frankly, I do not feel competent 
to answer that question, ; 

Q. That would be a question worthy of consideration. 


The CuairMan: I presume these reports are governmental reports and go to — 
the minister, and it is for the government to determine what they wish to do 
about this matter. e 


Mr. Wricut: My reason for raising this question was that if the municipal 
association appointed Mr. Farnalls as their representative on that board and if the 
wheat pool appointed Mr. Wesson as their representative on that board, those 
people would have a right to know what recommendations were made; if, on 
the other hand, the government appointed those men, of course they would be 
responsible to the people who appointed them. : 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Of course the government is responsible. These 
men may be recommended by somebody. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I do not believe that we should question Mr. MclIvor 
on this matter. I know most of the members of this advisory .committee 
personally and they are a pretty able group of men. I agree with what Mr. 
Wright has said, but further than that I am satisfied that they were not 
nominated by the organizations. whom they represent; they were chosen, I 
believe, by the government because of those organizations which they represent, 
but they were not nominated by the organizations. 

Mr. Gotpine: Do you know that? 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I know it in some cases, although I do not know ait 
them all. I do know that a couple of those men were appointed by the govern- 
ment, anyway. I think it is a matter-of government policy and the proper 
person to question is the minister. I think we are wasting our time asking 
Mr. Mclvor this question. 


The Cuatrman: The point that is being discussed is set out in the. ‘Act, 
as I recall it—the provision for the manner in which the advisory board shall 
» be set up—and I think it is the same in every case for this type of organization. 

Mr. Pertey: They certainly were not all recommended by the organiza- - 
tions which they represent. - 

Mr. Wricut: In asking these questions I am not casting any boar wie on 
the men on this board. ; 


The CHairman: Could we proceed with the soe clause? 

Mr. Prertey: Would Mr. Melvor table the remuneration received during 
the last year—the year that this advisory committee report covers—and the ? 
expenses of each person? 

The Wrirness: I think it is in the report, Mr. Perley, but I am not quite - 
sure. When Mr. Findlay comes back he will have a record of that. I certainly 
haven’t any objections to giving the information. 

The Cuatrman: Ask Mr. Findlay that question when he returns. 


The Witness: Mr. Findlay will be here to-morrow and will deal with the 
accounts and he will be able to answer any questions dealing with accounts 
much better than I could. 


Mr. Fam: Before we pass on may I refer to the paragraph dealing with 
the advisory committee on page 8 and in particular the last three lines of that 
paragraph: “Among other important matters referred to the advisory committee 
were farm storage, car allotment, basis of delivery quotas and the domestic price 
of wheat”. I wonder if Mr. McIvor could tell us what the advisory committee's 
reports or recommendations were in connection with farm storage? | 


, 
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The CuarrMan: I think the point to consider is what policy was followed, 
and not with respect to what the advisory committee is doing about it. That 
is one of the points I mentioned when the committee commenced this morning: 
a statement of policy with respect to items of such a character. 

Mr. Farr: I wanted to know what the advisory committee did about farm 
storage. 

The Cuatrman: I doubt if even Mr. Mclvor is competent to advise with 
regard to that matter. | 


Mr. Doveuias (Weyburn): May I ask a question with regard to page 4? 


The CuarrMAN: We are trying to carry through in a sequence. Could we 
Pee with the wheat marketing programme for 1941-42 on page 1. Shall that 
carry ? 


(Carried.) 

“The development of the 1941 wheat crop”; shall that carry? 
(Carried.) 

“Growing conditions”; shall that carry? 
(Carried. ) 


“Marketing and prices”; shall that carry? 
‘Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): I should like to direct your attention to the 


_ top of page 4 from which I read: “Of total marketings of 227-9 million bushels 


in the west during the crop year 1941-42, producers delivered 100 million bushels 


to the board, or about 44 per cent of their marketings.” Is that considerably 


below the average percentage of the crop usually delivered to the board? Haye 
you any figures for each of the crop years? 

The Wirness: I haven’t, Mr. Douglas. The percentage was high in 1940-41 
and I do not know how this year’s turned out. 

Mr. Pertey: Would it not be considerably higher than this veer 

The Wirness: We will know that better when we come to the end of the 
year. 

Mr. DonneELLY: I suppose that is governed almost entirely by the price 
you are paying on the open market, is it not? 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): Then the amount of wheat sent in was com- 
paratively small, the wheat delivered in 1941-1942; and I take it that that is 
a reflection of the open market price, that it remained more staple than the 
board price; I mean the board price plus farm storage. 

The CHatrMAN: Order, gentlemen, please. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Or, the cash closing prices on the market. Am 
I right in assuming that the tendency is for the producer to sell on the open 
market when the price is rising and to sell to the board when the market is low? 

The Witness: My answer to that is that the tendency is for the producer 
to sell on the open market when the open market prices are higher than the 
board price; not slightly higher, but perhaps 4 cents or 5 cents or 6 cents 2 
bushel higher. 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): And the inference would be there that the 
tendency would be to sell wheat to the board when the market is slipping? 

The Wrrness: Yes. In 1988 the board price was 80 and the na price 
was substantially lower and we got all the wheat. 

Mr. Dovertas (Weyburn): I think the tendency is for the shippers to make: 
use of the board more and more ona, falling market. 

The Wirness: Well, at the same prices. 
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Mr. Donneuiy: Are you getting much wheat at the present time? 
The Witness: No. | | 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Is not that evidence then that the nearer we get to the crop year futures 
are quite high, and the cash wheat position is in July now, and that is when they 
sell in the open market rather than to the board; then in the latter part of the 
year, the last weeks of the season the delivery price and the price of cash wheat 
are nearly the same, and the open market is not going to advance prices— —A. 
I am sorry, I cannot follow you, Mr. Perley. aoe 

Q. Well, I mean to say that I did that myself last fall. The cash price — 
on the open market was so near the board price that I took a chance and 
delivered to the board. Now, the other day—I made sales since you were here 
—I made them in the open market because the price was 7 cents or more higher 
than the board price—I took a chance on the participation certificate-——A. That 
is the answer. | 

Q. The prices have a tendency to drop before the end of the crop year—A. 
I do not know that it has anything to do with the crop year. I would say that 
when the open market price is higher than the board price the farmer delivers to 
the open market, whether at the end of the year, at the beginning of the year, or 
_any time during the year. It is merely a question of price. 

Mr. DoNNELLY: Wheat is now a dollar a bushel, is it not? 
The Witness: Yes, I think so. , 


Mr. Peruey: You have not delivered any wheat yet on this next year’s” 
crop. 

The Wirness: But we have been selling from this year’s crop. 

The CuarrMAN: Could we not proceed with the next item? | 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): That looks like an almost impossible proposition 
from the commercial viewpoint that anybody, whether governmental or private, 
would get nothing but that part of the business offering what the open market 
price is below the board price; what possible hope would there be of anyone 
operating successfully speaking of the financial position? 

The Witness: We all know, of course, that the board is a voluntary board. 
The farmer does not have to deliver to the board. When he has a crop to sell 
he is a shrewd business man and he bases his deliveries of wheat on a comparison 
of the open market price and the board price, and if the open market price is 
higher he delivers to the open market while if the prices are in line, or practically 
in line, he delivers to the board. : 3 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): What hope is there then that the board can 
' possibly operate on a successful financial basis, supposing you only get wheat 
under those conditions? 

Mr. Donnetuy: That depends on the selling done by the board. es, 

The Wirness: I think the whole question of the success of the board is | 
whether they can sell their wheat at a sufficiently high price so they can make 
some return to the farmer. ; | tae 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): The actual position of the board is that of 
becoming increasingly the medium for taking the surplus wheat off the market 
whenever the prices tend to drop. | 3 

Mr. Preruery: Yes. haha 

The Wirness: I think that has been the position of the board ever since 
1935. Perhaps you will remember a discussion when Mr. Perley in 1935 was— 
vice-chairman of that committee; the real problem at that time was whether it 
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was to be a voluntary or compulsory board, and finally your committee agreed 
that a voluntary board was to be preferred and it has been a ees board. 
ever since. 

Mr. Per.ey: They did not agree to that with my Be lacnt but they did 
agree. 

The Wirness: Of course, I do not know anything about what went on in 
the committee when they were considering their recommendations. 


Mr. Perurey: I think Mr. Douglas has got a point there, that when they 
saw the board price was better than the market they delivered to the board 
and the board carried the load. And now, the nearer you get to the crop year— 
they sold wheat last year and took it off the market when they sold it for 
future delivery—when you sell it you later transfer the option and naturally 
the board is just carrying the load. ! 


~The CHatrMaNn: Of course, if the open market price had been higher last 
fall, deliveries would have been substantial to the open market as compared 
with deliveries to the board. I do not see that the time of the year makes any 
difference, I think it is a question of the actual conditions existing at the time; 
and that does not detract at all from the question that you asked Mr.. Douglas; 
it is just a matter of government policy with respect for the operation of 
the board. 


Mr. Dovcias (Weyburn): The table is put in here by the board, it is 
In their report on page 4, and it shows conclusively my contention that the 
board had been following a policy of taking wheat off the speculative market 
when it is falling— 


Mr. McNevin: I think when the wheat board was set up its main function 
was that of protecting the farmer at a time of abnormally bad markets; to 
protect the interests of the farmer when the price of wheat falls below a certain 
point. When the market is buoyant and prices are higher, the farmer has the 
privilege then, that he should have, of selling his wheat where, when and how 
he likes. 


Mr. Farr: I think this whole system is rotten to the core. I am not 
saying that the wheat board is rotten to the core; but the company system in 
Winnipeg, and to my mind that destroys the effectiveness of the board. 

Mr. Henperson: I would like to say just a word there: had it not been 
for the grain exchange at Winnipeg the farmers would not have known when 
there was any increase in price and they would not have known when to deliver 
in the open market and when to deliver to the board. . . 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Mr. Chairman, to mention the point raised 
by my friend, Mr. Henderson, I want to say that I am afraid of that sort of 
thing—our argument is that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange should be closed 
and this wheat all sold to the wheat board. 

Mr. Henperson: Just the minute you did that you would not know any- 
thing about these changes in price. 

Mr. Doveras (Weyburn): Oh yes, we would. Wheat sold to the board 
would be sold in the world market. 

Mr. Henperson: Then what would happen if you sold it to markets such 
as Chicago and Minneapolis? 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): Of course, we could not go to Chicago and 
Minneapolis—but whatever the world price is, whatever they get for their’ 
wheat would be reflected in the returns to the participants— 

Mr. McNevin: We had very considerable discussion on that matter in this 
committee last. year, and also in other years and as I recall the disposition of 
the matter, the large purchasers of Canadian wheat which are the British buyers 
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definitely expressed a desire to have the grain exchange remain open. I do not 
think we would gain any very great advantage by having a rehearing: of that 
this year. 


Mr. Farr: I would like to add my word to what Mr. Douglas has cae 
The Cuatrman: Would you speak a little louder, please? ~ av 


Mr. Farr: I said, I want to add my word to what Mr. Douglas has said 
and I want. to say again, that in my opinion the wheat board is the only 
sound system of selling our wheat, and we should not under any circumstances - 
have the grain exchange operating because it does not in any way reflect the 
true value of wheat. I want to make my stand perfectly clear, I am entirely 
in favour of the wheat board handling all our wheat. 


The CuatrMAN: The committee had a discussion on that subject last year. 
Have we not had enough discussion on that? Can we take the next item? — 


Mr, Prrtry: No, Mr. Chairman, there are a few questions I would like 
to ask: last year the statement was made that the request for considering 
the open market came from Britain, is that not right? 


The Wirness: That is quite true. 


Mr. Peruey: And now, if they cut off the open market in Winnipeg and 
deal through you on the basis of present prices, I would like you to explain — 
why they would not want that when Chicago prices are $1.21, and, just before 

-you get on your feet, Mr. Mclvor, here is a statement published by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, a monthly review which shows the 
disposition of offers at Saint John and St. Lawrence points: for instance, in this — 
month—I think it is February, or January—it was $1.11 and $1.12; now, 
could you just explain to me and maybe to the committee what we are to take 
from that report—you have this, no doubt? 


The Witness: No, I have not. 


Mr. PERiEY: This was put out as a monthly report by the Department. of © 
Trade and Commerce, a monthly wheat statement. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I think we went through most of this last 
year, but I haven’t any objection to going over it again. 


Mr. PrrLey: This is in relation to the present. 


The Witness: I would lke to see it, if you don’t ake, Mr. Perley. 

The whole question of the manner in which the British bought their wheat was 

- gone over and over and over before this committee last year. You asked me 

exactly the same thing last year, as I recall it. Now, these prices are prices 

at Saint John and Halifax, delivered on board the steamer. You have got 

to add the cost of getting it down there. You made reference to the Chicago 

market. I think there is a little misunderstanding about what the Chicago 

market. means to the country. I think you made the ae that the Chicago 
market price was $1.21: 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. That is net to the farmer—A. Then that would be about $1.45. | 

Q. Yes, $1.45 or $1.46.—A. First of all I would like to say that the amount 
of wheat that all countries are allowed to ship into the United States commercially, | 
as a commercial product, is limited to 800,000 bushels. 

Q. Is it 800,000 bushels?—A. 800, 000 bushels each year, and 795,000 of 
that applies to Canada. And now, what happens is, that each year immediately 
'the crop year in the States ends—that is on the 30th of June—immediately we 
go into the new crop in July that 795,000 bushels is immediately shipped 1 in and. 
the duty paid on it by the shipper, the market is then closed to this country. 


_Mr. Senn: That is a quota. 


. 
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_ The Wirness: Yes. Now, I want to make it clear that that refers to milling 
wheat. ‘There is an arrangement whereby low grades of wheat. can be shipped 


into the United States on payment of a 10 per cent ad valorem duty—those — 


are grades of No. 4 and lower. This was an arrangement originally made by Mr. 
McFarlane when he went to Washington, I think, in the early part of the 30’s, . 


_ and the Americans needed wheat for feed at that time; but the question was 


as to how they were going to be able to detect whether the Canadian wheat 
escaped bond and went into flour, or what control they would have over it, so 
the first proposal was that they would have it dyed, as they did in France at that 
time; but they found, and I think Mr. McFarlane put forward this view that 
No. 4 and lower was marked any way because it was frozen or had some character- 


istic that only Canadian wheat could have; so agreed that feeding wheat showing 


these characteristics could go into the United States.. I think I should say that 
there is none-of that going in now because our own feed administrator needs it 
for feeding purposes in Canada. : 

And now then, to go on to the other question, Mr. Douglas; I think you 
probably had reference to the American government themselves who are the only 
people who can import wheat into the United States over the 800,000 bushels. © 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): And by the way do they buy on the open market 
or from your board? | 

The Witness: They bought in the open market through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which is a unit functioning under the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That corporation purchased 74 million bushels of wheat 
to be shipped into the United States and it is being imported by the American 
government and is being used for feed in the New England states; they may, 


of course, make further purchases, that we do not know. 


Mr. Prertey: Where do they take delivery? 

The Wrrness: At Fort William. 

Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): What grades are they taking? 

. The Wrirness: No. 2 and 3 northern, and they have an arrangement 
whereby they will provide the steamers. But in respect to that I want to 
make this exception, that the first million is being loaded into Canadian vessels 
as a result of some rearrangement with respect to shipping—I do not know 
exactly what it was. I do know that the arrangement was that the American 
vessels were going to carry that wheat into the United States. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): Have there been any negotiations in respect to 
those purchases between the wheat board and this corporation to which 
vou refer? 

_ The Wrirness: No, they purchased in the open market. 
Mr. Donnetiy: Did they purchase from the board? 
The Wirness: No, they purchased in the open market. I want to just | 

again emphasize that the price of $1.45 at Chicago is not available to this 


a 


_ country for the reason that I mentioned. | 


Mr. Prruny: Yes. 

Mr. Marruews: Who is buying it at that price? 
The Wirness: The millers in the United States. 
Mr. Marruews: They are not exporting it? 
The Wirngss: No, they are not exporting it. 

Mr. Preruey: They are not exporting any. 

The Wirnsss: No, they are not exporting it. 
Mr. Prrury: They are not exporting any. 


The Witness: They were exporting a little flour under subsidy early in 
the year, but none to speak of now. 


| 
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Mr. Dovctas (Weyburn): And now, would it not have been better if : 

the board had negotiated with this American Credit Corporation rather than 

have them go to the open market; was anything done along that line? 


The Wirnzss: Yes, I personally had some discussion with them in Wash- 


ington and it was their view that they would prefer to purchase this wheat 


in the open market. . 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): Taking into consideration the big price on the 
Chicago market, and the exchange, which would be to their benefit, and taking 
into consideration the freight and transportation expenses paid by them; what 
would be the spread between what they got that wheat for and what it would 


_be worth if they had had to buy it at Chicago? 


The Witness: I am not sure, Mr. Douglas, as to what the spread would be 
because I do not know what the comparable grade would be in Chicago. I 
would say the spread would be somewhere in the a Vaccine sty IT want — 
to make it perfectly clear that I am not— 


By Mr. Douglas Ew eriuiny. 

Q. You are not just sure about it— —A. I would say it is somewhere 
around 40 cents a bushel. But I again want to emphasize that in Canada even 
if the quota were open and we wanted to ship into the United States we would 
have to pay a 42-cent duty. 

Q. The Americans were getting next to the top. wheat out. of oe + 
think they were fair, Mr. Douglas. I might say that they are buying consider- 
able quantities of wheat from Australia at very much less than our prices. 

Q. What for, feed?—A. For feeding purposes. 

Mr. Wuirman: Is that for feed purposes? - 

The Witness: For feeding purposes. sf 

Mr. Donnetuy: This would be for milling purposes? 

The Wirness: No, feed. » 


en. 


By Mr. Perley: | 

Can you let us have a breakdown showing the differences in costs. 
between Fort) William and Saint John; how much of that difference of 21 cents 
or 22 cents between Fort William and ports like Saint Jobn—A. Where is 
the 21 cents and the 22 cents? 5 

Q. Well, the difference between 90 cents and $1.11 and $1.12.—A. Wiha is 
the 90 cents Fort William? Wheat is not 90 cents in Fort. William, wheat-i is a 
dollar at Fort William. | 

Q. Wheat delivered to your board is at a price of 90 cents —A. I know, — 
but that is not the market. 

Q. I know it is not, but taking your board price of 90 cents for wheat and 
follow this through, when you sell it instead of sending it over— —A. We are 
operating ourselves on the market in Winnipeg. | 

Mr. DonneEuLy: You are selling at Winnipeg prices. 


The Wirness: You are making a comparison between the board price Of 
90 cents and the price at seaboard. 


By Mr. Perley: 


. It is the January monthly report and shows that difference between the 
open market and the 90 cents— —A. I can get you a breakdown on that. — 

Q. Well, tell me this, how many American firms are exporting Canadian 
wheat?—A. Last year I think I told you there were ares, who are an | 


American interest but have their own DANY in Canada. 


“~~ 
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Q. That is really an American firm, their head office is over there-—A. Yes, 
the head office ig in the United States. Then there is Laval—their head office 
is New York. 

@. Will you give us a breakdown Per then showing the American exporters 
of Canadian wheat, all of the chief exporters of Canadian wheat; and, what 
firms are doing the ‘exporting. —A. That is all in this evidence. 

(). I just wanted to make a comparison between last year and this year.— 
A. There is not much change from last year. 

@. And I want the percentage of exports to each of the different firms: how 
many export firms have you now?—A. You mean, how many export firms are in 
the business? 

Q. Yes.—A. I gave you all that last year. 

Mr. Wuirman: This’ is all a repetition of last year’s evidence. 

‘Mr. Peruey: Not at all, I just want to know if they were the same as last 
year. 

Mr. Wricut: I should like to ask Mr. McIvor whether if the fact that 
the board was the largest holder of wheat they could not control the Winnipeg 
price by holding grain off the market or by delivering wheat to the market? 
It would seem to me that if they have the wheat—and I know that when wheat 
was selling at 90 cents they bought all the wheat—they could determine and 
control the price on the Winnipeg market either by selling wheat or withholding 
it. It would seem to me it should be quite easy for them to exercise a control 
over prices of wheat. They get all the wheat when it is down around 90 cents 


or lower and they have a deeper hold on the wheat. I am asking Mr. Mclvor 


if he has, any opinion to give us on that. 

The Witness: Do you think we should, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut: I am not setting the policy. 

The Witness: I am just putting that to you; if you were in our place would 
you not consider it your duty to try to get the best price you could for your 
wheat rather than embarking upon a policy of trying to control something. __ 

Mr. Donnetiy: What is the history of other organizations who have tried 
to do that very sort of thing. | 

The Witness: It is not. very good. : 

“Mr. Dovuanas (Weyburn): You say that the board have consciously, 
deliberately, tried to have the price raised? 

The Witness: We have tried to get the best price we could for the people 
who are holders of our participation certificates. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): At this moment the people who are the holders 
of your participation certificates cannot get the benefit of selling on the open 
market. 

The Witness: I hope there will be some benefit for them, Mr. Douglas. 


Mr. Dovcias (Weyburn): On every increase in price it just means that a 
larger percentage of farmers are going to sell on the open market instead of to 
the board. 

The Witness: That is right. I think the board are like any other holders 
of anything and knowing their duty I think we are stewards for several 
hundreds of thousands of farmers and I think the board must conscientiously 
try to sell their product at the best price they can get. 

Mr. Preriey: I would like to agree but is that being brought about by this 
policy, this increase in price? It means, first of all, a large percentage of this 
wheat not being sold to the wheat board; you people would not benefit by any 
subsequent rise in prices. 
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The Witness: Well, ie the people who have already dekvered to ae 
board during this and previous years, as the prices go up they should benefit. 


Mr. Pertey: If it is sold by the wheat board. 


Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): In your statement here as to the 1941 crop 
you indicate that you expect a surplus of between $4, 000, 000 and $5,000,000. 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): This is on the 1941 crop; you show that here 
in your statement. The point raised by Mr. Perley a moment ago is one 
in which I am directly interested. An increase in prices would benefit the 
people who sold wheat openly. How much of that wheat that has been sold to — 
_ the board is now being disposed of by the board at less than market prices? 

The Wirness: Perhaps I did not make myself clear, Mr. Douglas. 

I said, referring to advances in the market, that wheat that had been 
delivered to the board, either this year or in previous years, that holders of 
participation certificates with respect to such wheat, should benefit from any 
advance in prices, and the higher we can sell the more benefit there should be. 

Mr. Douguas (Weyburn): Is the board selling wheat at less than market 
prices? 

The Wirness: I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, we are getting 
beyond the range of the section we were discussing. I have no objection to — 
discussing it, but I think that a question as to what the board are doing at the 
present moment is one that I should not be asked. _ 

By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q.I do not want to ask it if it is not a proper question. But ihe Mr. 
Mclvor says that people who delivered before to the board are getting the 
benefit of these increased prices, it does not seem to me in accordance with the 
facts Mr. Mclvor has stated here, namely that the board, as he told us last 
year, sell this wheat on the open market, and that wheat has been purchased 
by the United States on the open market. How is the present increase in prices 
‘directly benefiting the people who sold this wheat to the wheat board?—A. Well, 
to the extent that the board sells this wheat at the higher price, to that extent 
it is bound to benefit them. 

Q@. May I ask another question. The wheat board at the present time has 
pegged the price at 90 cents on the exchange. Previously it was pegged at 70 
cents.—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the effect if the price went up to around a dollar, of 
pegging it at one dollar?—-A. What would be the effect of pegging it at a dollar? 

Q. Yes—A. Who is going to take it if it goes to a dollar? 

Q. A lot of people took it when it was pegged at 90 cents. 

Mr. Prertey: The open market is taking a chance on buying it. 

Mr. Donnetty: The open market price is not pegged. 

The Wirness: No. 

Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): The minimum is pegged, 


The Witness: The board price is 90 cents. 
Mr. DonneEtity: That is the minimum? 


The Wirnsess: Yes. That has the effect of putting a floor under the market 
of 90 cents. : 


Mr. Wurirman: That price was eae by the government. 
The Wirness: The board agreed to pay 90 cents. 


The CuairMan: It is not pegged in the sense of a pegged price on the, 
exchange. It is a floor price. 
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The WITNEss: qn other nis no one is going to sell his wheat below that 


- price. 


Mr. Wuirman: Mr. Douglas was asking what would happen if it were 


“pegged at a dollar. 


The Wirness: I am coming to that, if you will permit me. If you say 


to the grain exchange that wheat cannot ‘sell under one dollar, somebody must 


be prepared to take it at a dollar. 
Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): That is correct. 
The Wirness: Otherwise you have something that will not work. You 


| have everybody trying to sell at a dollar and nobody buying. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q@. Are not the grain exchanges taking a chance in buying over a dollar?— 
A. The grain exchange do not buy wheat. 
Q. I sold some the other day.—A. Individuals on the grain exchange do 
buy wheat in the country and hedge it. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. Are they not buying it now?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Prerury: I delivered some the other day. 


The Witness: And they are hedging it in the market at a dollar. But 
you are going to go farther than that. You are going to have a guarantee of 
a dollar. Unless somebody is prepared to give that guarantee, you cannot 


- have a pegged price of a dollar on the exchange. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
@. There is nothing to warrant the statement, if I understood you cor- 


rectly, that nobody would buy it at a dollar—A. I said that you might find 
yourself in that position. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. In other words, you are arguing that if it was not for the soverninent 
having pegged the price now at 90 cents or being willing to buy it at 90 cents, 
the grain exchange would not take a chance on buying it as they are now 
doing in the country at over a dollar?—A. No. I am not arguing that at all. 

Q. You said, “Who would take the wheat?”—A. I made an answer to 
Mr: Douglas’ question; and Mr. Douglas’ question was very clear I think. 
He asked me why the price should not be a dollar, as I recall it. I went 
on to say that, if the price was a dollar, somebody would have to be prepared 
to pay a dollar if you are going to have a guaranteed price of a dollar. Now, 
you go on to say that I am arguing—would you mind repeating what I am 
arguing again, because I cannot remember? 

. Yes. You are saying, “Who would take it?”—A. Yes. 

Q. At a dollar?—A. Yes. 

Q. I say that the grain exchange fellows are taking a chance now in 
buying it in the country.—A. And selling it? 

Q. Sure—A. Yes. All right. 

Q. Could not the government do that ene en Oh, well— 

Q. I will put it this way, Mr. MclIvor. Suppose we do away with the 
exchange, and the board has power to buy all the wheat. Do you not think 
that with all your staff, and the experience that you have, you could so 
increase your staff and make as good a job in marketing the whole crop as 
the grain exchange and you together are now doing? And would there not 
be more farmers participate or get something out of their participation certi- 
ficates than are doing so now, because about 40 per cent of the wheat has gone 


- 
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to the board, maraltibe which participation certificates are issued. The open 
market has got the balance. There can only be 40 per cent participating as 
far as the board is Conner ees in participation certificates. che other will not 
get very much. 

Mr. DonNELLY: What would happen to the man who sold ie wheat to ihe 
government at 90 cents and finds’ these other fellows getting a dollar now? ~ 

Mr. Prrtry: The government would export wheat and get just as good 
a price in the world market; they would have the whole thing in their hands, 
~ and have participation certificates, if there was anything for the farmer. 

Mr. McNevin: What is there to hinder the farmer right now from getting 
a dollar for his wheat? 


Mr. Prrury: He can take it on the open market and get a dollar. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

@. From your experience would you care to say oy there is the existing 
difference in the price of wheat in the United States and’ Canada? What is 
the reason for that? For the past few months there has been a very great 
difference. In your experience you must have a pretty fair idea of why that 
exists —A. Well, Mr. Ross, in the United States you have quite a different 
_ situation from what you have in this country. In the first place, you have 
a big market in the United States; that is, a big domestic market. You have 
a population of 130,000,000 people, who, in the ordinary course of events, con- 
sume roughly some 700,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What percentage is that of the crop?—A. Oh, 80 per cent. More than 
that; probably 90 per cent of the crop. : 

@. Of the amount produced?—A.. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

@. But there is still quite a surplus?—A. Yes. I was just coming to that. 
In this country, of course, we are just always in the reverse position. We 
have only 12,000,000 people, and our market is the export market. The United 
States, as you know, have embarked on a huge feeding programme, and the 
consumption of wheat, corn and other grains has been very large. In addition 
to that, of course, they follow a system of farm loans—I think they call the 
figure 85 per cent parity, as I recall it. But-they have a very ready market 
for the bulk of their wheat with their own people. So I think you have a 
very different situation from what you have in this country. In other words, 
they are going to face up to this year with a carry-over, as I recall it, of 
about 650,000,000 bushels. We will be very much in the same position. — 

Q. That will be approximately a year’s supply for them?—A. Well, it 
will be less than a year’s supply. As to their normal carry-over, in pre-war r times 
if they had a carry-over of 300,000,000 bushels, I think they would consider 
that is the closest adjustment they should have from one crop year to another. 
Now, with the amount that they are consuming for feed and other uses 
650 000 ,000 bushels is not a big carry-over for them. But it is a big carry-over 
in this country, when. we have only 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 consumers, and we. 
- will have approximately the same carry-over as the United States. 

Q@. At the end of this crop year?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. But it is the law of supply and pcaaaa which is ca eRe for the 
ace in the two markets. —A. You have an entirely different set-up between 
the two 
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: 
‘ Q. That may be so. Probably you could help the committee by explaining, 
if the law of supply and demand is the responsible factor, how it is that in 
Canada when we have this tremendous surplus with a very small population, 
the market price is now anywhere from eight to ten cents above the board 
price. What brought that price up?—A. Of course, the law of supply and 
demand is a very much abused term, I think. For ‘example, there is a huge 
~ demand in China. 

Q. I am talking about locally—A. And ere. is a supply here. 

Q. I am talking about the local supply.—A. I was coming to. that. 

Q. The demand in China is not effective demand.—A. The situation in 
this country is that the amount of wheat that can be marketed is, first of all, 
limited to 280,000,000 bushels of this crop; and the amount of wheat which can 
be transported to the lake head and become a market factor is the amount you 
have got railway cars for, within the 280,000,000-bushel limit. That is the supply 
as far as the market is concerned. 

Q. That is the supply as far as the new crop is concerned?—A. The present 

crop. 
. Q. Is there not another crop, available on the market, having regard to the 
future price?—A. It will be available after the turn of the year. Shipment will 
be made to the lake head. But the effective amount of wheat that is coming 
forward to feed the market is the amount that you can transport. 

Q. You will have wheat coming up-to the seaboard all the time?—A. We > 
do not ship to seaboard. We merely ship to the lake head. 

Q. You sell on future contracts?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that wheat will be moving forward all the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. There will be more than 280,000,000 bushels available for any one who 
wants to purchase. All those back crops will be available, as surplus?— 

_A. Yes. But that is on the farm. | 
~Q. Not all of the surplus is on the farm, surely.—A. No. It is not all on 
the farm. But there is a good deal of that surplus in Canada that has been 
sold, waiting to go out. What I was getting at was the amount that will 


be marketed and has been le over this crop year up to the ne of July 
is 280,000,000 bushels. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is all that can be marketed?—A. That is all that can be 
marketed, yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. But that does not rule out your large A A No. 


Q. As part of the supply?—A. No. But I assume there are those who 
feel, with the close adjustment in the United States, and the general prospective 
feeding situation, projecting it twelve months ahead, that wheat is worth more 
than 90 cents. ' 

By Mr. Perley: Digs 

Q. May I just ask a question here. I have a recent report published in the 
Winnipeg Press, dated May 15, 1943. It is headed, “U.S. to Ask More Wheat.” 
It reads:— 

Anticipating that U.S. will be dalledte on to ship large quantities of 
wheat in Europe in 1944, War Food Administrator Davis plans to ask 
farmers for a sharp increase in winter acreages sown next fall, and hopes 
to be able to get supplementary supplies from Canada and Australia. 


~~ 
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No specific goal has been set as yet, but agriculture department 
grain experts said they expected Davis to ask for an increase of at least 
25 per cent above this year’s low level of 52,000,000 acres. 

There was no indication of how much grain Davis expected to obtain 
from Canadian and Australian sources. 


Evidently the United States are expecting large exports to Europe this next year. 
Have you heard anything of that, Mr. McIvor?—A. No, I have not. I have not 
heard that. From the purport of that article, it would indicate that the United 
States would purchase Canadian wheat and send it overseas. That is the way | 
that article reads. 

Q. Yes. But they would have to have some special arrangement, —A. I 
know nothing about it. That has never been discussed. 

Mr. Donnetity: The United States are encouraging the farmers to orow 
more wheat and go out for less coarse grain. 


Mr. Prrury: The article says they want an increase of 25 per cent on 
32,000,000 acres. 


The Cuamman: I think that is all based in anticipation of what is going to 
happen in Europe and the trend of the war. 


Mr. DonNELLY: Yes. 


The CHatrMAN: I think that will have an influence on the market in this 
country too, in that it looks as though the North American continent is going to 
have a big job to do in attempting to feed the people in Europe when conditions 
are opportune for them to do so. Are there any further questions in respect to 
this item? 


By Mr.-Matthews: 


Q. How does the spread in price this year, as between Canada and es 
United States, compare with the spreads in previous years?—A. I am sorry, but 
I have not that information, Mr. Matthews, other than offhand. 

-Q. What would you say, just offhand?—A. Offhand, I think the spread is — 
considerably wider. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have they a processing tax?—A. Not now. \ 3 

Q. They have no processing tax now?—A. No. They had one, but it was 
disallowed. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we proceed with the next item? 


Mr. Dovucias (Weyburn): May I finish with the point I was trying to 
make with Mr. MclIvor? 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. There may have been a misinterpretation of the first question I asked. 
That was as to why the board had stabilized the price when it had risen to one 
dollar by selling wheat at a dollar? Why not let it rise to $1.05 or $1.08. Why 
say the open market stabilized it at one dollar, because I feel that the board, 
holding most of the wheat, must have been responsible for the stabilization —_ 
A. The difficulty with that is that no one can tell whether. the market is going 
to go to $1.05 or $1.08. We hope it will go there. But I think probably most of 
us are inclined to look at the market using hindsight; and it is a much more 
difficult thing to try to anticipate the future. I did not say—and I would 
want this clearly understood—that the board stabilized the price at a dollar. 
I did say that the board had been selling on this market but I did not te they 
had stabilized at a dollar. 
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Q. But the board, Bene the largest holders of wheat in Canada, naturally 
can stabilize it—A. I should say that was not true, Mr.. Wright. 

Mr. Prertty: Do not give them any of their options and see what will 
happen in the next few days. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
_Q. May I finish a question I was asking Mr. McIvor. He pointed out to me 
the fact that there was a limited amount of wheat coming forward, and it was 
restricted as to cars, and the fact that there was a diminishing surplus in the 


_ United States, which would cause people to feel that wheat was worth more than 


90 cents. At the present time apparently a lot of people feel it is worth a dollar. 
Does that not pretty well offset the argument that Mr. McIvor put up a few 
moments ago to the effect that, if the board were to put a floor of a dollar on, 
people would not take the wheat? Are not all the factors pointing to the fact that 
wheat is now worth considerably more than 90 cents and is probably worth more 
than a dollar?—A. Well, Mr. Douglas, I do not think there is any greater un- 
certainty in the world than the future course of the wheat price. 

‘Mr. Donnetuy: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Pprutry: Why speculate, then? 

The Wirnsss: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Peruey: Why fiddle with the open market, then, and the future price? 

The Wirness: Are you referring to me? 

Mr. Prerury: Well, the board is teen in futures. Have you not been 
dealing i in buying and selling futures? 

The Witness: Have I? » 

Mr. Perury: The board? 

The Witness: Oh, the board. 

The CuHatrmMan: May Mr. Mclvor be allowed to answer Mr. Douglas’ 


‘question? 


The Witness: Yes, may I? 

The CHarrMAN: In sequence. 

The Witness: I want to make it clear, Mr. Douglas, that I see your point 
of view. There is at the moment certainly a good demand for wheat at around 
a dollar, but I do not know how long it will last, nor do I think that anyone else 
does. We hope that the situation will continue so that the farmers of this 
country can get a higher price. But certainly no one knows that. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. The fact is that they are much closer to that now than they were when 
the government announced its policy in January?—A. I have seen that so often, 
and I have been at this thing for a long time. I have seen this thing so often, 
that when every factor you put down on paper looked to be fool-proof, something 
came along that upset all your calculations and you found there was some factor 
that had not been considered. 


By Mr. McNevin: 

Q. The factor of oncoming crops?—A. All of ee things. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Oncoming crops will not make any difference 
unless there is a crop failure, because they cannot deliver any more than 
280,000,000 bushels. 

The CHarRMAN: Can we proceed to the next item, which is exports? Are 
there any comments on that? | 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are ae any questions with respect to the next “ew the 
delivery quota system? 3 


By Mr. Perley: ! : 

Q. Was there any discrimination—I suppose I should not put it that way, 
but there are a lot of people who felt that there was discrimination in the allot- 
ment of cars on the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. I know on the C.N., south of us, 
they had a much larger quota most of the year than they had on the C.P., on 
their main line—A. Are you referring to this present year? Or are you referring | 
to previous years? 

Q. It is at the bottom of the column. I have it marked. But I will ask with 
respect to any year.—A. There has been no discrimination. You have interjected 
the question of cars. Cars and quotas are two different things. I have a state- 
ment here on the whole basis of quotas for this year. It is, as you know, a big 
problem, and I should be very glad to deal with both. 

The CuairmAn: Could Mr. Mclvor make a general statement on the policy 
with respect to the working out of the quotas and the arrangement with respect 
to cars for elevator companies? 

Mr. Peruey: All right. 

The Cuarrman: Is that the question? 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Agreed. I should like to have that. Is it all that 
manuscript there? 

The Witness: No. Itis not all. This is fairly long. 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): I was going to say if it could be put on the rece 
we could read it before our next meeting, instead of putting Mr. Melvor to. the 
trouble of reading it. 

The Cuairman: A general statement with respect to the policy carried out 
is, | think, what the committee wants. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): Yes. 

The CuairMAN: If there are any further details we can get them from this; | 
we will look at it later. 

Mr. Dovceias (Weyburn): Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you review the policy that has been carried out with respect to 
quotas for individual points and also the effect of car distribution and how that 
policy is administered?—A. Yes. First, I shall speak with regard to the general 
policy as to quotas. Of course, we started out as in past years—if I get off the 


- beam, I hope Mr. Davidson will correct me—with a 5-bushel quota. As you all 


know, the harvest last fall was late; and we found last year that there was a 
very big demand for feed grains in eastern Canada. So we embarked upon ae 
policy of shipping grain in accordance with the demand. In other words, 
felt in the early part of the year that it would not be wise to ship high- se 
wheat, from, we will say, southwestern Saskatchewan, when there were big 
supplies of high-grade wheat at the lake head, and when we knew very well that 
in Ontario, the province of Quebec, and the maritimes, there was a demand for 
low-grades. So we shipped generally along the line of shipping the kind of grain 
that was needed, which included low-grade wheat, barley and oats. That did, 
for a time, create more congestion at some points in southwestern Saskatchewan . 
and southern Saskatchewan than if cars had been applied evenly over the three 
provinces. We also had the problem of shipping malting barley. We arranged 
at the outset that any man with a car of malting barley could deliver it over the 
quota, and then that was increased to two cars and then to three cars. We also 
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had the problem of flax. If you remember, under the arrangements regarding 
flax, we agreed that a man would not be subjected to the quota. We had to keep 
the flax cleared from the elevators by putting cars into these points. But as we 
progressed along the season, or the year, we gradually worked these low-quota 
points up higher. We used them to a very considerable extent to fill the mill 
demand; and wherever we could, we ordered cars in to these low-quota points, 
and they were gradually raised. To-day there is not any quota in western 
Canada under 12 bushels of wheat, and I expect that this week we will be able 
to declare a general quota of 15 bushels over the three provinces. You agree with 
that, Mr. Davidson, do you? 


Mr. Davinson: That is right. 
Mr. Preruny: That came over the radio this morning. I heard it. 


- The Witness: They are a little ahead of me, then. I now feel very con- 
fident that we will be able to take care of all these shipments so that.the other 
quotas can be taken care of. We have had the worst winter, I suppose, in the 
history of western Canada as far as the movement of grain is concerned. The 
result was that there were days on end when the railways could not move cars 
at all. All of that added to our difficulties. However, car movement is very 


- good at the present time, and cars are being pushed into ‘these points in southern 


Saskatchewan—which have been the worst points that we have had—some of 
them, and some in Alberta. In addition to that, we have also permitted over- 
deliveries of damp wheat. As you know, the elevator companies cannot hold 
damp wheat in the country elevators, and we permitted cars to go in for 
damp wheat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At that point may I ask if there was any concession given to the farmer 
who had damp wheat stored in his granary out of his quota?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was allowed to deliver?—A. He could deliver and get a car for 
the shipment of this wheat. The damp wheat problem which we thought would 
be very extensive at one time, was cleaned up nicely, and a lot of this wheat 
was threshed dry in the spring, which relieved us of a great many problems. 

On the 5th of June—dealing with the provinces individually—in Manitoba 
there are 368 points. One hundred per cent of those points are on a 15-bushel 
quota. In oats, there are 368 what we call open points; that is, there are no 
quota restrictions other than that the deliveries must be recorded in the permit 
book. In barley there are 368 open points and in rye there are 368 points at 20 
bushels; the quota is 20 bushels. In the province of Saskatchewan—and this is 
on June 5; there has been considerable improvement since then—there are 455 
points, or 40 per cent of the province, on a 12-bushel quota; 350 or 31 per cent, 
on a 14-bushel quota; 325 points or 29 per cent of the province on a 15-bushel 
quota, As far as oats are concerned, there are 543 points or 48 per cent of the 


‘province on 20 bushels; 375 points or 33 per cent of the province on 30 bushels; 


and 212 points, or 19 per cent of the province, are open points. In the 
province of Alberta, all points are at 15 bushels with respect to wheat. 


As Mr. Perley said, all points to-day in the three provinces are at 15 


a 


bushels. So that the situation looks a ereat deal brighter. I might say that one 
of the only reasons that we got through as well as we did was that those 
producers who were at those bad points were very patient. They were exceedingly 
patient. We got a great many letters, but when they were written to and 
the matter was explained to them, they agreed, I think, that we were following 
the correct policy. It was only through the cooperation of the producers that 
there was not more trouble in regard to the movement. 
82213—3 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What are the prospects of having cars so that the producers can ei 
their quotas?—A. We are getting all the cars we need now, Dr. Donnelly. 
Q. There are very few points that I know, that I deliver to, that have been 


able to deliver their quotas for some time past-——A. If you check within recent | 


days, I think you: will find there has been a great change in that situation. 
If you give me the points you have in mind, if the cars are not going in there 
we will see that they do go in. 


By Mr. Perley: a 
Q. What is the situation along the main line?—A. Very good. 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. If the 15-bushel quota will not make up the 280,000,000 bushels, will there 
be a further extension of that?—A. The board’s responsibility, of course, is to 
permit delivery of 280,000,000 bushels. Frankly, at the moment I do not know 
how the 15-bushel quota will work out, because there are so many speculative 
factors; we cannot tell anything about that for two or three weeks probably. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. How many million bushels have been delivered now?—A. About 
209,000,000 is the last figure I saw. 
Q. "That is as of what date? 
Donnelly. 


A. Well, it was several days ago, Mr. - 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. What percentage of deliveries has the board had this year on the 
1942-43 crop?—A. What percentage? 
Q. What percentage of the deliveries? 


By the Chairman: 
: Q. The board assumes responsibility for all deliveries under the quota,— 
A. Yes, as far as that goes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What has been sold to the board?—A. I do not really think I should — 
give that figure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask who controls the delivery of cars as between the elevator 
companies? That was probably mentioned last year, but it is well to know 
just who is responsible in that regard—A. It is the board’s responsibility to 
control the delivery of cars to country elevators. We operate directly under 
the transport controller. He assigns to us that duty in the west. The ‘system 
that is followed—I think I had better read this. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. Before you leave the question of cars, may I ask another question. If 
I caught it correctly, there seemed to be a large percentage of points in Sas- 
katchewan still with the 20-bushel quota on oats. What is the reason for that? 
I think about 40 per cent of the points had a 20- bushel quota on oats, Is 
that due to lack of cars?—A. The reason for that is that there are a lot of 
points in Saskatchewan which have not a favourable freight rate to Minne- 
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apolis. There is a big area that has, but there is a big area that has not. And 
the purchasing power for the movement of oats to the middle west has gone 
into the points with the favourable freight rate. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I know it is a little past one o’clock but I think there 
will be quite a little discussion on this. 

Mr. Dovuceias (Weyburn): How would that affect: it? 

- The Witness: Because there is not room for more. What we are doing 
now, Mr. Douglas, is that we are concentrating on this point of getting this 
stuff moving to Lakehead so we can handle the quotas better. 

The CHAirMAN: Just a minute, gentlemen; what is the wish of the com- 
mittee with respect to this afternoon? The grain board people are very anxious 
to get back to Winnipeg as quickly as they can as they have some very 
important matters to attend to. : 

Some Hon. MrmsBerrs: Make it four o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we will meet again at four o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr, Prerury: But, Mr. Chairman, the Minister of Naval Bet has just 
started. 

Mr. Dovaias (Weyburn): I would move that we meet again at ate o'clock 
this afternoon. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.07 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 4.00 
o'clock, p.m., this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.15 o’clock -p.m. 


The CHatrMAN: We have a quorum gentlemen; shall we proceed? 

Mr. MeclIvor was just making a statement with respect to the delivered quota 
system and its effect on the delivery of grain. May he continue? 

‘Mr. Pertey: Where did we leave off, on page 6? 

The Cuairnman: No, it was on page 5, delivery quotas. You might continue 
with your statement, Mr. Melvor. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman, just before we broke off, the 
question of durum wheat came up, as I recall it. 

Mr. Wuirman: Yes, Mr. Ross brought it up. 

The Witness: Do you want me to deal with that now, or do you want me 
to wait until Mr. Ross is here? 

The CuHatrrman: I think that perhaps it better be dealt with now, some- 
body else may be absent at some later time. 

The Wirness: On the 30th of March we issued a statement to the effect 
that durum wheat could be delivered over and above the quota. I think I 
better read the first paragraph of that statement:— 


The dominion government has authorized the Canadian Wheat Board 
to remove restrictions on the marketing of durum wheat for the balance 
of the crop year. Durum wheat is used in the manufacture of macaroni 
and allied products which are in demand -for civilian and military use. 
Macaroni in-its use is a meat substitute and consequently an important 
food product under present conditions. The present removal of restric- 
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tions on the marketing of durum wheat is steve kay until J uly, 31, 1943. 


On and after August 1, 1948, restriction on wheat deliveries as announced | 


for the crop year 1943-44 will apply to durum wheat. as to other varieties. 


Now, the reason for that recommendation to the government was the fact that 
durum wheat delivered under the quota was pretty well exhausted, and in view 
of the prospect of meat rationing and the necessity of encouraging the use of 
other foods the board recommended to the government that durum wheat, which 
is not used in bread-making but entirely for macaroni and other allied products, 
be delivered irrespective of quota. The durum wheat is usually grown in 
Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan. 


By the Chairman: 


@. How much durum wheat did vou get?—A. Mr. Davidson tells me that 
we got 2,000,000 bushels. We had delivered to us about 2,000,000 up to the 
time the quota came off, and I think we expected a further 2,000,000—wasn’t 
that the situation? 


Mr. Davinson: Yes. 


The CHairMAN: That means durum wheat grown in the west this year 
will be not very difficult to dispose of? 


~The Witness: Yes. Do you mean in relation to the 280,000 0002 

The CuHarrMAN:. No, in addition to that. 

Mr. Davinpson: Yes, that is it. 

The Witness: That is as I understand it. 

The CHarRMAN: Not entirely outside of the 280,000,000 bushels. 

The Witness: That 280,000,000 was for deliveries on the quota. 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, the first deliveries are on a quota basis; and now 
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over and above the quota for this last year, permitting the delivery of 280,000,000 


bushels—that is outside of the 280,000,000 bushels? 
The Witness: I see your point; in other words, the amount over and’ above 
the quota is over the 280,000,000. 
By Mr. McNevin (Victoria, Ontario): 


Q. And that will mean the whole amount of durum wheat grown will be 
delivered, regardless of what portion the quota affords?—-A. That is right. | 


| By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Supposing a farmer delivers a 15-bushel quota of hard wheat, could he 


deliver the durum wheat, too; is that on the quota?—A. All durum wheat over | 


and above that, yes. It is a clear case of necessity. The wheat was there and 
we thought it advisable to not have this wheat left on the farm when it was 
needed so badly. 


The Cuarrmsan: Any further questions in respect to that matter? 
Section agreed to. 


The CHarRMAN: What is the next matter that arises there? 

The Witness: I think it is the question of car distribution. 

The CuarrmMan: Yes, the matter of car distribution was the next item 
that arose. | : 

The Witness: I would just like to outline the method of distribution of 


cars which has been employed this year. I would like to say also that the 
system that has been followed has been very satisfactory to all concerned, 


because we have had so far as complaints are concerned, very few on ‘the : 
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handling of this year’s crop. I think I could read to you the report I have in my 
hand here on the basis of car authorization. It reads as follows:— 


Since last October, when the Canadian Wheat Board decided that 
it was necessary to assume complete control over the shipment of all grain, 
the following procedure has been adopted when authorizing cars for 
shipment :— 


Wheat 


1, Damp Grain, Tough wheat with over 16 per cent moisture, Durum 
wheat, Alberta Red Winter wheat. Due to the market demand for Durum 
and Alberta Red Winter wheat, and the necessity of moving damp grain 
to avoid deterioration, cars for the shipment of this class of grain have 

_ been authorized freely on application from the elevator companies. 


Under this policy the companies receive cars for this class of ship- 
ment in accordance with the stocks they have available, which works out 
the percentage of business they have secured. 


2. Wheat shipments to domestic mills. All companies receive a share 
of all wheat shipments to the domestic mills. This covers open market 
wheat purchased by the mills from the grain trade as well as wheat pur- 
chased from the Canadian Wheat Board. These mill shipments are pro- 
portioned to the various elevator companies, in accordance with the 
number of elevators they operate within the territory designated by the 
mills from which they are prepared to accept shipment, by a Mill Ship- 

“ments Committee. The Mill Shipments Committee is a committee on 
which all members of the grain trade are represented. 


3. Low grade wheat shipments to the Lakehead. As there has been 
such a keen market demand for low grade wheat for feeding purposes, it 
has been necessary for us on several occasions to order out all stocks of 
these grades available. At these times the elevator companies secured* 
cars on application in accordance with the quantity of this class of wheat 
they had available. During the periods when the demand was not as 
keen, shipments of low grade wheat were restricted to shipments from 
open stations, which are the low quota stations, but the shipments were 

. still authorized in accordance with the stocks of these grades each com- 
pany had available at the various open stations. A record is kept of 
these low grade wheat authorizations and the authorizations are taken 
into consideration when high grade wheat shipments are authorized. 


4. High grade wheat shipments to the Lakehead. When authorizing 
shipment of high grade wheat to the Lakehead we proportion the ship- 
ments between the elevator companies on each market in accordance 
with the capacity of their permanent elevator facilities. 


5. Shipments of wheat to destinations other than the Lakehead or the 
mills. Shipments of this class of wheat are confined, whenever possible, 
to shipments from the low quota open stations. 

Prior to these policies regarding wheat shipments being put into 
effect, this matter was given a great deal of consideration by the wheat 
board and was discussed with representatives of the railways, the mills 
and the grain trade, including representatives of the producer-owned 
organizations. Although it was not possible to arrive at a method that 
was satisfactory to all concerned, it was the consensus of opinion of the 
majority of the representatives, including the majority of the represen- 
tatives of the producer organizations, that the policy under which we 
have been operating was the most practical one, keeping in mind the 
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necessity of contranine the flow of the different grains and grades to the 
market and, at the same time, utilizing all storage space to best advan- 
tage so as to enable the quota system of deliveries to operate. 

Coarse Grain Shipments. The policy of authorizing shipments of 
coarse grains, due to the keen market demand for these grains, has 
differed from our policy in connection with wheat shipments. To a large 
extent there has been a free shipment of coarse grains, cars being allo- 
cated to the various elevator companies in accordance with the stocks they 
had available for shipment and in accordance to the sales they complete. 
In general this policy has resulted in the elevator companies securing 
cars for the shipment of their coarse grains in accordance with the amount 
of coarse grains that are delivered to them by the producers, and in 
accordance with the sales they complete. This policy has been a great 
incentive to the companies to find markets and to merchandise the 
coarse grain. 

Preference Order of Shipment. From time to time we have fel it 
necessary to issue instructions to the railway companies regarding the © 
order in which we want them to place cars for shipments authorized by 
us. Depending on the market demand for the various grains or grades 
of grain the preference order is issued. Throughout most of the, season 
the movement of damp grain has been the first preference, and the ship- 
ment of wheat to mills the second preference. Lower preferences have 
varied in accordance with demand and transportation. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

@. Has this been considered more satisfactory by the farmers themselves ~ 

than was the allotment of cars on the basis of permanent storage which was 

the policy before?—A. I think, Mr. Dougles, that this has been the most satis- 

factory year in which we have operated, because we have had practically no 

complaints from any of the companies. | 
Q. They are all satisfied?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Approximately how many cars a day would be required, or how many 
have you been getting to move grain; and, how many are necessary to get the 
crop out?-A. During the bad weather the number of cars available got down 
to about 450 a day, and that was entirely inadequate. We had several discus- 
sions with Mr. T. C. Lockwood, Transport Controller who, I might say—I would 
like to say before this committee—has given a great deal of help to us, and 
always had the most sympathetic understanding of our situation—and as a 
result of his representations the cars now available, Mr. Chairman, are running 
from 1,000 to 1,200 cars per day; which is adequate at the present time. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Was there any points at all on the prairies who up to say September Ist 
had not been able to ship out the first quota of five bushels?—A. Mr. Davidson, 
do you know? 

Mr. Perury: Up to what date? 

Mr. Doucias (Weyburn): Say December 1. 

The Wirness: Mr. Davidson says that he does not think there were any 
points up to five, but there were a number of points that were not able to ship 
out up to eight. 

Mr. Perey: I think on the main line there were quite a few points that ; 
did not get up to eight. 
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The Witness: Yes. I just want to reemphasize what I said this morning 
that the obligation—and we thought it was an obligation—to get as much 
low-grade wheat forward as possible had reacted unfavourably towards some 
of the high-grade wheat points; but it just could not be helped, we stretched 
the cars just as far as they would go and that is the best we could do. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


Q. The problem of-course was as to the months of October and November 
when on many points there were no cars available, and a lot of farmers had 
financial obligations waiting, some of which could not be discharged because 
of the lack of cars——A. I am free to admit that there were some points that 
could not get cars for a considerable period of time; and we would have been 
_ delighted to give them cars had we had them available, but we simply did not 
have them. 


By the Charman: 

@. I was particularly interested in bringing out the information that you 
were down to 450 cars a day, and to-day you are double that amount, which 
would suggest the difficulty that there was for a while last year in getting 
the stuff moved—A. Mr. Davidson just reminded me of the fact that in the 
first week of December the railways were given orders to ship all points up to 
eight bushels and take care of the situation that you have in mind. 

The CHatrMAN: Are there any further questions on this particular feature 
of the report? 

Some Hon. Mrmsers: Agreed. 

The CHarrMAN: Then proceeding to the next heading, I do not know 
whether .we have any discussion on farm storage or not. The statement is 
there with respect to what took place last year. It is not in effect this year. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. Meclvor, could you tell us, or would you be divulging any secrets, 
why they did not continue farm storage? 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly you had better ask that question of Mr. 
MacKinnon. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I think Mr. Mclvor can answer that. 

The Wirness: I should like to say something on that feature, if I may. 
Frankly, the view of our board was that the whole programme in the marketing 
of grain should be to get this wheat marketed as soon as storage for it was 
available. The payment of farm storage has the opposite effect. The payment 
of farm storage has the effect of holding wheat back; and our board felt— 
and I think rightly so—that the longer you delayed the delivery of this wheat, 
the less possibility there was of getting your 280,000,000 bushels delivered. 
As a matter of fact, we put out several statements during the year urging | 
farmers at points where there was space to deliver their wheat so that we 
would know where we stood. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Was there not lots of wheat to take care of that? I mean, there was 
no danger that you would be short of wheat.—A. We had a great many points 
where the space was there and the farmers were not. delivering. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. That is quite possible, but there was still grain enough back in the 
country to use all the cars that were available to you at any time—A. Not 
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necessarily, Mr. Wright: I Neat to point out this to you, thet the milenee 
of farm storage is that you delay your deliveries on until the last half of 
June and July; and it is just a physical impossibility to move that grain 
in that period of time. | 

@. But if you had all of your country elevators empty at that time, they 
would hold any grain that was in the country?—A. Yes. But we did not 
have them all empty. | 
@. You could have had; you could have emptied them and left the erain | 
on the farm.—A. Of course, it is not as simple as that, Mr. Wright. Not only 
did we have the responsibility of getting this grain through the elevators and 
into the cars, but we also had to take care of the type of demand that there was. 

Q. Oh, A. It would not do any of us any good to have filled the lake 
head with high- erade wheat when, at that particular time, there was no demand, 
and when we should have been putting low-grade wheat, oats and barley there to 
take care of the eastern demand. 


By Mr. Perley: | 

Q. Yet when you open up at any point, when you increase the quota, you 
cannot control the grade of wheat that is delivered, because one farmer has No. 2 
northern and his neighbour has No. 3. They bring it in and deliver on their 
quota—A. That is true. But you know as well as I do that the crop goes in 
districts. You have certain districts in which there is low-grade wheat produced, 
and certain other districts in which there is high-grade wheat produced. be) 

Q. Take the item here; there was $648,000 odd paid during the year for 
farm storage—A. Yes. 

@. On some 99,000,000 bushels ——A. 99,000,000. 

Q. It is shown fee Pht in the month of Tuly there was the largest payment, 
other than up above in November. November 1 and November 23 show large 
payments. Would that be based on more deliveries in July?—A. That is the 
point I am making. First of all, you have got this back-log of deliveries and 
you cannot cope with them. For example, I think that this year there will be 
delivered somewhere around 480,000,000 bushels of grain; roughly 280,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 200,000,000 bushels of coarse grain, or close to half a 
billion bushels of grain. That is a tremendous job, and the only way you can 
do that job properly is to move it over a period of time. You cannot leave it to 
the last six weeks and expect to get it moved because it is physically Ree yo 
to move it. 


Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: I think it is fair to say, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Melvor, that the wheat board advised the government that their problem of 
handling the wheat programme, as decided upon by the government, would be 
made practically impossible if we had decided to pay farm storage. 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 


@. I think Mr. MclIvor has put up quite a strong argument with petavehen: 
to the old system of storage, if you were going to move wheat forward. I think ~ 
there is not any doubt about it, that the payment of storage on a monthly basis 
would tend to have each producer hold his wheat as long as he could in order to 
get that extra amount per bushel for storage. Naturally you want that grain 
forwarded or shipped in an orderly manner so as to use all your facilities while 
you have them rather than all come in the last month. Although he has made 
quite a strong argument for not keeping the old type of storage system, it seems 
to me that he has not made a strong argument for eliminating it entirely. Surely — 
it would not have been too complicated a proposition to have paid storage and 
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to have had this wheat on demand, so that if at any time you raised the quota 
for a certain district—if you raised the quota in a district to eight bushels and 
set a date within which all those in that district who had permit books must 
deliver their eight-bushel quota or lose the right to deliver, it would simply be 


_ during that time when you were prepared to take eight bushels, they would 


have to deliver eight bushels in a stated period. But until you were able to take 
it, they would be paid storage for holding it, because there is considerable cost 
involved in storing this wheat. A lot of them last year had to buy this snow 
fencing, tar paper and all that sort of thing—A. Yes. The only difficulty with 
that is that all of these things were considered by us. Frankly, it is, in my 
opinion, quite a hardship to say, “Now, there is the date that you have got to 
deliver by, and if you do not deliver at that date, you are out of luck.” 

Q. At least, you would be out of luck as far as storage is concerned. That 
is my point. If you keep it beyond a certain date, after that you waive your right 
to storage—.A Yes. But you run into all sorts of reasons why people cannot 
deliver wheat; and many of them are very good reasons. The roads are gone. 

@. That is right—A. Or they cannot get in at their usual market. 

Q. They would not be hurt. All it would mean is that they would not get 


- any storage if they kept it beyond a certain period. If they keep it beyond a 


certain period they are storing it at their own expense, which is what they are 
doing now, anyway. But they should get some compensation for the period in 
which they are storing it at your request.—A. What I should like to say is this. I 
think that the whole basis this year was changed. In previous years, why did you 
pay storage? You paid farm storage because, with the limited elevator facilities, 


_ the limited elevator storage, you wanted the producer to assist in holding back 


this grain, so that there would not be a crowding of the facilities. But you had 
to have a continuous chain this year in order to handle the grain. 

@. Yes. It is true you wanted a continuous chain, but nevertheless there 
were several months during which you required the producer to hold a consider- 
able quantity. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. Melvor, I think during this last season a great many farmers had 
to go to a very great expense in building new bins to provide for this storage. 
I cannot see why they could not have been encouraged. When the annexes that 
were built were filled, and they were kept full, and there was no demand on 
the horizon to indicate that they would not continue to be full this last year, 
I think it would not have hurt the board to have encouraged the farmer even 
to hold back for two or three cents a bushel instead of delivering his 8-bushel 
quota or his 5-bushel quota the first time. If he thought he could get storage, 


‘he could keep that back. He would earn a little money and he would not be 


interfering with you, or at least with your board’s operations, because there was 
lots of wheat back in the country to keep the space filled at each point. I 
know farmers in my district—in fact, in my own case, I would have kept 
wheat back if I had thought I could have made three or four cents a bushel 
on it and not filled the space in the elevators in the town. Here is another 
point. When they announce the quota, all the elevators in any point announce 
that they now can take another 1,500 bushels of wheat. For instance, the other 
day in our own town they announced that they could take about 2,000 bushels; 
that is, when the quota was increased. There were about fifteen trucks landed 
at the elevators right off the bat, and some of them could not get back for a 
second load. Therefore they could not get their quota up to as much as they 
were entitled to, because there were so many there ready with trucks to fill the 
space. That is, the first run of trucks in the district practically filled the 
space that had been emptied by the cars the day before. So if a farmer had 
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been encouraged a little to get this storage and had been able to get it, I think 
there would not be such a rush to fill up the space as there is now —A. Well, 
that 1s what we want. We want the space filled. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: It has not been filled. 


By Mr. Perley: : 

Q. Who gains by that? The annexes are kept filled——A. There is a 
physical job. Your suggestion is that we are endeavouring to benefit the © 
elevator companies. J assure you that there is not any thought of that kind 
in my mind at all. 

Q. There is no difficulty in getting the elevators filled all the time even 
if you do encourage the other fellow—A. As I say, there is a physical job to 
do. That job can only be done by the efficient handling of the elevators, cars 
and terminals, and it cannot be done spasmodically.. It has got to be a chain, ~ 
as I said before, of constantly moving orain. 

Q. If there was a scarcity of grain to fill your orders, there would be 
something to your argument.—A. There was, at some times, ‘scarcity of some 
types to fill our orders. 


By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. It was a matter, largely, of transportation troubles?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Preriey: It was not lack of grain. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have there receipts from producers, 99,541,198-20 bushels. How 
much was other wheat, wheat received by other companies and sold to them? 
Can you tell us how much it was per month?—A. The total amount sold 
outside the board? 

Q. Yes; and how much per month?—A. The total deliveries in 1941- 42, 
I think are contained in this report: 227-9 million bushels, on page 4. I have 
not the monthly deliveries. 

Q. I wanted to know whether it was because of the increased price of 
storage or the increased price on the open market to deliver to you during the 
months of February; March, April, May, June and July, that you did not 
get it or because of the bigger price being paid by the open market, that they 
were selling it to them?—A. Well, they were. That is the reason for the big 
reduction. It says in your statement that, “Farm storage payments in 1941-42 _ 


reflected the relatively heavy marketings previous to November 1, the higher 


prices for wheat marketed outside the board, and the smaller crop. 

The CHarrMan: Of course, this statement with respect to storage here 
only starts from November 1; so that you had your deliveries earlier in the 
grain season that are not recorded in your farm Usa Statement. , 

The Witness: Yes. _ 

The CHAmRMAN: There would be propany, more than what you have there 
that you paid storage on. 

Mr. Donnetty: No. That gives it there—previous to November. 1, 
55,000,000 bushels. 3 

The CuHarrMANn: Oh, yes. It does give previous. 


By Mr. Evans: 


@. With respect to feed grain to eastern Canada, was it possible for the 
eastern farmer to get a permit from your board to buy direct from the farmer - 
in the west there, or did it all have to go through your board?—A. He could 
get a permit to ship direct, provided it was within the quota. : 
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By Mr. Mullins: 
| Q. That is coarse grain, such as barley or oats?—A. Provided it was in 
the quota at the shipping point. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. It had to be entered in your quota book as delivered?—A. Yes. The 
point is this. We had a great many requests for above-quota shipments of 
coarse grains to eastern Canada. I will give you an illustration. There was 
one man who had a feed lot down in Quebec. He wanted to ship 45,000 bushels 
of barley from a farm that he had in the west. I leave it to you that you would 
be using up all your railway equipment in shipping grain above the quota, and 
leaving the man that had not delivered his grain within the quota high and dry, 
which I think.is entirely unfair; the eastern demand should be supplied by 
within-the-quota grain, just the same as any other demand. 

The CuHarrman: Would it be any advantage to a man to secure a permit and 
pay the market price for the grain and buy from an individual as against the 
board handling it right through? , 

Mr. Muuuins: That is, for the eastern trade? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. That is for the eastern trade. 

« The Witness: That is a very complicated question. Under the freight assist- 
ance policy of the feed administration grain has to be cleaned to a certain 
standard due to some of the provincial laws, I think particularly in the province 
of Quebec. If you ship dirty grain down and the farmer takes the risk that 
he might not be able to obtain his freight assistance, in that case he would have 
a decided loss; he would be paying the freight himself so in a general way I 
think it is better to ship clean grain that comes within the provisions of the 
requirements of the feed administrator. 


| By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Is there anything to prevent a farmer having his grain cleaned in local 
elevators?—A. No. 
. @. And shipped to a farmer in Ontario!—A. Not as long as it is within 

the quota at his point. 

Q. He gets the advantage of eioh real I understand he does; that is under 
the feed administrator. 

Q. You do not know if anything like that was done at all?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn) : 
Q. You mean, not within his quota but within the district quota?—A. Within 
the quota at his point, yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You say here that the farmers were paid $648,000 for storage. Can you 
give us the amount paid to the grain companies for storage?—-A. It is all in the 
report, Mr. Perley. Mr. Findlay will deal with it when he:comes back again. 

@. You say the farmers were paid on 299,000,000. How much was marketed 
that year, do you remember?—A. 227-9 millions. 

Q. I wonder if we can have what was paid for that 227-9 millions on the 
companies’ account, just to make a comparison.—A. There is no way of getting 
at that. This is non-board wheat and has nothing to do with the board. That 
was wheat purchased by the elevator companies and hedged, not board wheat 
at ail. 

Q. You paid storage to the elevator companies on grain?—A. Not on that 
wheat, we did not pay. 
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Q. No, but grain; it was not paid on that but for a portion of the crop that 
went into the open market on that quota storage?—A. No. 

Q. Went into annexes and elevators. You can give us that?—A. No. Me 

Q. Why not?—A. It does not come within the purview of the wheat board. 
This is wheat marketed outside the board. 

Q. You have paid storage on non-board wheat?—A. No, we have not paid 
any storage on that. 

). To the elevator companies?—A. No; that is not wheat board wheat. 


By Mr. Evans: 
@. But you paid storage on n the first 99,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Doveias (Weyburn): Government wheat. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. To the farmers on which you paid storage—A. The total amount. of 
wheat delivered that year was 227-9 million bushels, of which 99,000,000 was 
delivered to the board. We paid the farmers storage on that 99,000,000 to the 
extent that you have in your account. In addition to that we paid storage to the 
elevator companies on the 99,000,000 after it was delivered to the elevator com- 
panies during the year, but the balance of it, that is non-board wheat. 

; Can you give us a breakdown of what you paid to the elevators?—A. 1 | 
would prefer you left that to Mr. Findlay. He is dealing with the accounts and I 
am quite sure he will be able to answer that question. 

Mr. Henperson: I think Mr. MclIvor has given us a very good explnnetion 
why we cannot expect to get storage this year. I should like to explain to him 
the reasons why when the quotas were given out certain stations were not filled. 
It was because when the quotas came out the roads were closed and the farmers 
could not possibly deliver. Another reason is this: a good many farmers pre- 
pared those open bins covered with temporary roofs and they could not afford to 
open up the roof until such time as the quota would justify the opening of the 
roof to move the wheat. That is one reason the wheat was not moved when 
there was apparent space at the local elevators. 

The CuarrMan: Is there any further discussion on the matter of storage? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 


The CuarrMan: What about the processing levy? 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. Would Mr. Melvor care to make a statement as to Te it was repealed 
and what was the recommendation of the board to the government?—A. I would 
prefer not—after all, that is a matter of government policy, Mr. Douglas. 
Q. I imagine the government acted on the recommendation of the board. 
Mr. Wuirman: That was the statement made by the government, was it not? 
Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: At the moment, without looking into it, I could not 
make a statement. I am not just very sure, but I think we discussed it with the - 
wheat board, but I do not think our action was apart acting on the advice P 
of the wheat board at all. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. How much was the quota on that?—-A. This is all in the pee year’s | 
report. JI think we went into that last year. 


The Cuairman: The next one, measures relating to flax. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): _ 


Q. This is the only opportunity we will have to discuss this very important 
part of the government wheat policy of the year before. There was no oppor- 
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tunity in the house last year to discuss the repeal of this part of the government 
policy. Maybe to-morrow or some other time the minister will make a statement 
in regard to it. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I am sure I have already made a statement. 

Mr. Dovetas (Weyburn): As to when it was repealed? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: Yes. 

Mr. Peruey: Did the millers take much exception to it? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I just forget the report. 

The Witness: I do not think they did. 

Mr. McNevin: Quite recently they discontinued across the line so I guess 
you are following suit. 

Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): They do a lot of things across the line; they do 
some lynching across the line, I have heard. x 

Hon, Mr. MacKinnon: We were not taking any advice from the millers, I 
can assure you of that. 

Mr. Prertey: Was there anything in the suggestion the millers advised their 
bakers to store up some flour in advance in the expectation that the price»would 
be increased? In fact, I got it from one vice-president of one of the mills that 
they had instructed their bakers to store all possible flour they could before the 
processing tax would go on. 


Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I do not know their attitude—you are referring to the 
large millers? 


- Mr. Prerury: Yes, the ones that control the bakers. 

Hon. Mr. MacKrynon: I do know representations were made to us and we 
investigated and found out that the processing tax was putting bakers by the 
dozen out.of business, putting them into bankruptcy. 


Mr. Pertey: That is interesting. The price of wheat was od to 90 
cents and the processing tax added to it, but even that would not make it as high 
as the price was in 1937, and there was no increase in the price of bread then. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I can only give you the facts of the case. 


Mr. McNevin: There is no question in the province of Ontario the baker 

' that might be termed the local baker, apart from the subsidiaries of the very 

large marketing companies, was being crowded right out of business. I can name 

a dozen within 50 miles of where I live. That was the situation, and if it had 

been allowed to: exist the large milling corporations with baking subsidiaries 

would have completely dominated the whole baking situation in the province of 
Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: I remember that I was given a list of a hundred 
bakers in one section of Ontario that were put out of business. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. MacKinnon, the position was this, as I recall it: 
the government did not want an increase in the price of bread and the relation 
between bread and the wheat price plus the processing levy was just too much 
of a squeeze on the bakers and there were dozens of them going out, as I recall it. 


~ Mr. Dovcuas (Weyburn): That seems a difficult thing to substantiate unless 
we can get some figures on it, Mr. Chairman, because the same millers had paid 
up to as high as $1.40 for wheat in 1937 and that did not affect the price of bread 
and did not seem to drive very many bakers out of business. Wheat is now. 
selling for around $1 and there is no question of them going out of business. Now 
you have a price ceiling, remember, which you did not have then, and there was 
nothing then to prevent the people from putting up the price of bread if it was 
necessary. It seems to me we ought to have some more information as to exactly 
the relationship between the price of bread and the price of flour and the price 
of wheat. If I remember correctly, it takes about 44 loaves of bread— 
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Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: You are ieee theory; the actual “epalh op the 
processing tax made it impossible for dozens and dozens of small bakeries 
throughout the country to stay in business. 

Mr. Muuuins: Throughout the whole country? 

Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: Yes, all throughout the country. I know I have lists 
in my files of at least a hundred in one part of Ontario. Now, that is the actual 
result of the condition, plus the processing tax. 

Mr. Pertey: I did not hear of any complaints in western Canada from the 
local bakeries. 

Hon. Mr. Mackinnon: We had delegations down here from all over Canada. 

Mr. Prerury: From western Canada? 

Hon. Mr. MacKinnon: From western Canada too, large bakers, all from 
western Canada, were down in full strength and from Vancouver; and as a 
matter of fact they were down just at the time of that fatal aeroplane accident 
out of Winnipeg when one or two bakers were killed in that wreck. 

Mr. McNevin: I may say that there were delegations down from the section I 
represent interviewing the minister and also making representations to private 
members to use their influence. 

Mr. Henperson: Is it not a fact that the bakers in the maritimes asked to be 
removed; so far as they were concerned they became exempt and Quebec and 
Ontario pleaded for it and they were joined by the western bakers as well? 

- Mr. Dovuaias (Weyburn): The minister says it is talking theory. There is 
no theory about the fact that in 1937 the millers paid $1.40 for wheat and nobody 
seemed to be hurt; there is not much theory about that. 


The CHaiRMAN: Are there any further comments with respect to this? 


The next statement is: special measures regarding flax-seed and so forth. 


By Mr. Wright: 
' Q. What was the total flax crop in Canada?—A. I think I have the flax - 
position. The estimate of production was 14,700,000 bushels, allowance for 
dockage 1,440,000, marketable crop 18,230,000. 
(). We have crushing capacity in Canada for approximately— —A. I think 
I can give you all these figures: marketing to May 14, 1948, 10,894,000 bushels, 
leaving a balance on farms of 2,335,000 bushels; 1943 estimates seed require- 
ments, 1,300,000 bushels, estimated balance to be delivered, 535,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. MelIvor, when you had control of all the flax you suspended trading — 
operations, why was that necessary?—A. Well, it was necessary for certain 
reasons, Mr. Perley. One was that we had to freeze the flax in Canada at the 
existing price at that date, which was $1.64, had to make sure that the flax did- 
not move out of the elevators and be delivered at $2.25 the following year, which ; 
was the fixed price the following year. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 
Q. You had the same situation in regard to wheat when you changed the 
price from 70 cents to 90 cents?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Why didn’t you follow that policy?—A. The position was a ‘Henle differ- 
ent. The wheat price, the 90 cent price, was just merely a readjustment from the 
lower price so that there would. not be any unwarranted profits in the adjustment 
to the new and Linc level. 
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By the Chairman: 
~. Q. You took over all flax, too, didn’t you?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): That is not the point. You made an adjustment 
so there would be no profits as between 70 and 90 cents. In the case of flax which 
was $1.64 you stopped trading altogether on it. I am at a loss to understand why 
you stopped trading on flax and continued trading in wheat? 

The Witness: The price of flax mn Canada was fixed in relation to the 
product of the flax at $1.64. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q@. Fixed on the market?—A. Yes, at $1.64. Flax had to be supplied to the 
Canadian crushers at $1.64 so the product of the flax could be sold within the 
ceiling price. 

Q. The government was sabsidinine the balance?—A. That is right, 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. They are continuing to do that?—A. The board are paying $2. 256 Tor 


_ flax and selling flax in Canada at $1.64. 


Q. How much are they exporting? There must be a considerable proportion 
of it exported because there are over 10,890,000 bushels grown and we only have 
crushing capacity for a little better than 5,000,000 bushels—-A. The require- 
ments in Canada will be about 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 and the exports should 
run somewhere around 4,000,000. 

- Q. The profits made on the exports will be aration off against the deficit ?— 
A. They will not be as large as the deficit. 
Q. No, they may not. . 


By Mr. McNevin: 

@. You deal with the minimum prices for barley and the minimum prices 
for oats, and then you go on over to the maximum prices of grain and the 
board’s responsibility; that includes coarse grains, of course?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we finish up with flax? 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. Mclvor, in connection with the last sentence about open trades were 
you short or long, and if you were long to whom did you sell?—-A. What do you 
mean, were we short? 

Q. It says open trades were closed out. You would be either short or long. 


By the Chairman: 
@. You were not handling flax?—A. Mr. Perley means open flax was peal 
over by the board. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. All right, then; at what?—A. At $1.64. 
Q. You did not have any trading?—A. No. ’ 
Q. You took over all the flax?—-A. That is right. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Referring to flax your statement would indicate the farmers themselves 
are paying this bonus as far as subsidizing the price of flax to the crushers is 
concerned?—A. In what way? 

Q. Because the profit being made on what is exported is being used to pay 
offi— —A. The flax account would show a loss over all. What the government 
have done, through the board they are paying $2.25 for flax and that flax that is 
sold in Canada is sold at $1.64. That is the biggest portion of the flax sales. 
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By Mr. Dose (Weyburn): on 7 | 

Q. Before you go on from there, Mr. Melvor, through what bach: of the i. 
government is that subsidy paid? Is it the wartime prices and trade board?— 
A. No, the Finance Department authorize us, or the government authorize us, 
to pay $2.25 for flax to producers. At the same time they instruct us to sell flax 
in Canada at a price that is appropriate to the sale of the finished prone. and — 
the meal and the oil, and that price is $1.64. 

Q@. As to all this flax you sell outside Canada on which there is a Brann you 
apply that profit against the deficit, which deficit is due to the fact that the » 
government is subsidizing the crusher to give him cheap flax?—A. I do not know > 
that I quite agree with your last Pavement: 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. That is the way it appears to us, anyway.—A. It may, but here is ee 
postion. I appreciate your frankness, Mr. Wricht, in regard to the matter, but 
the position is that the farmer in western Canada is being paid $2.25. 

Q. When he might be getting $2.75 if the market in the United States was 
open?—-A. That is another angle to the thing, but he is being paid $2.25 fixed 
price for all the flax he produces in Canada. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Where could the Canadian crusher get flax for $1.64 if he had to go into 
the markets of the world?—-A. He probably couldn’t, but on the other hand I am 
quite sure he would not sell his oil and meal at the price it is being sold. te 

@. Somebody is being subsidized, either the crusher or the people who get 
the cheap meal. ; 

Mr. McNevin: At the time the government took over and made ‘the 
arrangement to pay a subsidy the price of flax was around $1.64 in the dominion 
of Canada, and as far as retailing of the by-products of flax was concerned that 
was all tied in with the policy of supplying concentrates to the Ontario farmer 
within a price level which is very essential, yet not at the expense of the flax 
erower but at the expense of the sovernment. 

Mr. Wricut: Not in this case. 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): Any surplus that comes from aes 7 flax is 
turned over to help meet the deficit. 


By Mr. Evans: 
—Q. What is the duty on the price of flax?—A. 325 cents. 


By Mr. Donnelly: | 
Q. What is it across the line now?—A. The last Minneapolis Pr was 
around $3. I do not know what it is to-day. 
Mr. Farr: That $1.64 does not represent anywhere like a proper price, 
but it would be in line with the government’s policy to keep prices where they 
belong. | 
The Wirness: $1.64 is the ceiling price. Putting it briefly this is the 
situation; the government at the outset of last year through the wheat board 
advised ‘erowers of flax they would pay $2.25 for flax they grew and that any 
loss would be paid from the consolidated revenue fund. i 
Mr. Ross (Souris): With regard to any flax they export to the United a4 
States what becomes of that extra price? Does that not go to oe any. loss 
- you have got? : 
Mr. Dovuetas (Weyburn): That goes into the consolidated revenue fund. 
The Wirness: Yes, but it will not offset the loss. 
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Mr. Ross (Souris): As far as possible it is supposed to offset the loss. 

The Witness: It goes into the fund. ; 3 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): It is subsidizing somebody so he can get cheap 
flax. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): In contrast to what Mr. McNevin said the producer is 
absolutely subsidizing part of the price structure. 

Mr. McNevin: He isnot. We are back to the point that Mr. McIvor dealt 
with extensively as far as wheat is concerned. Over in the United States in 
Buffalo a haircut is 75 cents and a shave is forty cents. We are getting into a dis- 
cussion of comparative prices, and we should take into consideration what a 
dollar will buy in the United States as compared to what it will buy here. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): But the producers’ flax which is sold in the United 
States, the difference goes into this pot to make up this difference. 

Mr. McNevin: The price of flax in Canada was substantially raised when 
the government agreed to pay $2.25. Flax was not bringing that price in Canada 
at that time on the open market. That is the point. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Is there any particular reason why this money that is made on the flax 
that 1s exported should not be placed in an equalization fund the same as the 
money made on the coarse grain to be paid out to the flax growers?—A. Remem- 
ber this, on the equalization fund on the coarse grains that is a net profit. 
Whatever is paid on the coarse grains is a profit. This flax fund will show a 
loss. 

Mr. Doveuas (Weyburn): I think a point that would be worth the board’s 

consideration, or possibly representations might be made by this committee to 
the minister for consideration, is that the difference between $1.64 and $2.25 
is a subsidy that ought not to be paid out by the wheat board. It ought to 
be paid by the wartime prices and trade board who are already paying millions 
of dollars in subsidizing certain industries in order that processors can get 
their raw materials at the same price they were getting them before, and that 
any profit that goes to the producer from grain which is exported and sold on 
a foreign market at a higher price ought to come back to the producer rather 
than to go as it is going now to subsidize cheap raw material for producers. 
7 Mr. Donnetuy: If we are going into that question we are going into a 
question of policy and we would have to take into consideration the payment 
of $2 an acre taken out of wheat. That would have to be added on to the price 
of flax as well that the farmer gets. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): It is not added on. 

Mr. DonnELLy: Sure it is; he gets $2 an acre on flax for taking it out of 
wheat and putting it into coarse grains. 


By Mr. McCuaig: 

Q. Is there a quota on the amount of flax sent to the United States?— 
A. No. I think, Mr. Chairman, this is getting’a little beyond my field. It 
seems to me here is the position as I see it. The government in order to 
increase the production of flax took two steps. One, they froze flax at that 
time at $1.64 which enabled many producers to buy their seed at $1.64 and 
seed the crop of last year. Two, they made a contract with producers they 
would pay $2.25 for flax to increase production. They also stated at that time— 
it is stated in the order in council—that it is the intention to sell flax in Canada 
at the appropriate price and to sell any surplus to the United States at what- 
ever the market price is there, less the cost of getting it there. 
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By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. That $1.64 would represent approximately the PEC of a at that time 
in Canada?—A. It was the price. 

Mr. McNevin: That is what I maintain. 

The CHatrman: Any further questions on flax? Carried. We will pro- 
ceed to the next section then. Any comments on eastern division, the bottom of 
page 7? Advisory committee; we had quite a discussion on that this morning. 

Mr. Douatas (Weyburn): Do not leave the eastern division. These east-_ 
ern chaps have felt we have monopolized it so much. 

Mr. McNevin: The situation so far as Ontario is concerned is ae it is 
more or less in the same position as durum wheat in western Canada. There 
is a market in excess of the demand and therefore the price is higher than the 
set price so I do not think there is any necessity to waste time discussing it 
when it is not operative in the province of Ontario for this crop year at all. 

Mr. Evans: There was a payment made though on the 1941-1942 crop. 

Mr. Preruty: Did they not get participation on that? 

Mr. McCussin: There was nothing paid in 1942 or 1943. 


: By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Has anything ever been paid in the eastern division?—-A. Yes. What 
happened in 1941-1942 and 1942-1943 was that the price of Ontario wheat was 
so much higher than the guaranteed price that the government instructed the 
board not to handle wheat unless the price went down to the board price. The 
reason for that was that we did not want to be handling a little dribble of 
wheat and having all the expense of handling it when the price was so much 
higher. There was no board wheat handled in 1941-1942 or in 1942-1943. 
There was board wheat handled in 1939-1940 or in 1938-1939, on which a pay- 
ment was made. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. How much?—A. I do not just recall that, Mr. Douglas. 

Q. Accounts for the east and the west were kept separately?—A. Yes. 
It is in our previous board reports. 

Q. But only one payment was made?—A. Two payments have been made. 
Q. No payments have ever been made in the west?—A. No. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. How much a bushel?—A. It was 2 or 3 cents a bushel, as I recollect. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. What is most of the eastern wheat used for?—A. Pastry flour. 
Q. Practically all pastry?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tustin: 
Q. Do you handle any Ontario wheat at higher than board prices?—A. No. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Can we proceed to the next section? Is there any further | 
discussion with respect to the advisory committee? You will recall that we 
had considerable discussion on that this morning. 


Mr. Peruey: We are going to get some statements tabled in respect to 
that, are we not? 


The CuHatrMan: Yes, they agreed to table that information. 


al “ay? 
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By Mr. McCubbin: ahah 


Q. Is there any member from Ontario on that advigoky board?—A. Yes, 
Mr. Fred Pettapiece of Ault, Ontario—that is up near Chatham, I am informed. 

@. What are his duties on the board?—A. Well, in the old days when we 
handled Ontario wheat of course he was very much interested in that. Now, 
I might say that Mr. Pettapiece is one of the best members of our advisory 
committee, 

Q. Thank you.—A. He is a very fine man and takes a very great interest 
in the work of the board; and, as a matter of fact, he brings in the eastern 
viewpoint to a board that is entirely composed of western men, apart from 
one other; I think he has had a tempering influence at times on some of the 
western members of the advisory committee. 


Mr. McCuaic: He would not have very much of a chance to do that, 


| would he? 


The WitNnEss: Well, he does pretty well. 


Mr. McNevin: I see that you have a minimum price on barley and oats; 
that on No. 3CW oats it is 42 cents and on No. 2CW barley it is 438 cents; 
there is also a maximum price—do you know that off hand?—A. It is 51% 


on oats and 64% on barley. 


Q. That is on the basis of Fort William?—A. Yes. 


The CHatrMAN: Those prices were set out in the order in council setting 
up this provision. I am sorry we have not got them here. Any members 
of the committee who may want it may have it, but I did not bring it down 
with me to-day. 

Are there any further questions regarding the marketing of barley and 
oats? I thought some of these Ontario and Quebec members might be 
particularly interested in this respect. 


Mr. Wuirman: We are interested in passing the report. 


| By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Was it expected that the board would take all of the oat crop in 
western Canada?—A. I said, within the limits of transportation, that we hoped 
delivery could be made. 

Q. Is there any guarantee that they would do that before the end of the 


crop year?—A. No, we are doing the best we can and we are making great 


progress at the present time and hope to continue. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. There is a market available for the oats providing you get the 
transportation?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I think the idea was to go through this report before 
we asked Mr. MclIvor to make a statement with respect to the export of coarse 
grain and its handling? 


The CHatmrMan: I think we might just as well deal with it right here. 


By Mr. McNevin: 

Q. Before we leave this part of it, with Reet to this maximum and 
minimum price; would that be in effect again this year or is there any change? 
—A. No change this year, the price is that which existed during the base period. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Mr. Gardiner made the statement the other day in 
the house that it would be on the same basis this year as last. 


: By Mr. McNevin; 

Q. You said the price was 514% on No. 3CW oats?—A. No. No. 2CW 
was 51%. | 

Q. No. 2CW?—A. Yes, it was 3CW in barley. 
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By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. How do you regulate prices in Ontario where you get a mixture of 
oats with some wheat; how do you arrive at the market price on it; how do 
you know what grade it is?—A_. That would be what is commonly known as 
mixed grain; and the price of the oats would be the maximum of 51% cents, 
and on the wheat it would be the market price for that particular grade, 
whatever it was, probably it would be low grade. 

Mr. Fair: But oats are permitted to contain up to 12 per cent wheat. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McCussin: A lot of grain comes into the country which is oats with 
a lot of wheat in it. 

The Witness: That would be mixed grain—probably No. 2 feed oats or 
No. 1 feed oats. 

Mr. McNevin: There is a certain amount of wheat in all kinds of 
feed oats. 

The Witness: Surely. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Wright was asking a question with respect to the 
equalization fee in connection with the export price of both barley and oats. 
Perhaps we could deal with that now under this same heading. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): And explain exactly how it is handled and how it 
is to go back to the producers who are entitled to receive it. 


The Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman, as this is an important matter 
I should read a statement put out by the board. It is a little long but I 
believe I should read it to the committee. 


The CuHarrMan: I think it would be well to get it down clearly so it 
will be generally understood. 


The Witness: This statement was issued on the 15th of April: 


On Tuesday, April 6, 1948, the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, made an announcement in the House of 
Commons outlining the government’s policy in connection with the 
export of coarse grains. ; 

In his statement Mr. MacKinnon advised that in the opinion of the 
government it was necessary for the price ceiling on oats and barley 
to be maintained in order that these grains could still be marketed in ~ 
the Canadian domestic market at prices in accordance with the national 
price control policy. Mr. MacKinnon further stated that to the extent 
that coarse grains can be exported at prices above our ceiling levels, the 
government had sought to develop a workable basis which would give 
producers who sell coarse grains the advantage of any higher export 
prices on the coarse grains that are actually exported. To implement 
this policy the Canadian Wheat Board has been instructed to set up 
two special funds into which equalization fees for oats and barley, 
respectively, will be paid. These funds, in turn, will be distributed 
at the end of the crop year on a pro rata basis to the western growers 
who deliver these grains in the period, April 1 to July 31. By this 
method growers who sell their oats and barley will receive in effect a 
combined price which reflects the domestic price on that portion of their 
sales which has been disposed of in the domestic market and the export 
price on that portion which has been disposed of in the export market. 

To implement these governmental policies, the following instruc- 
tions, dealing with the issuance of export permits and the collection of 
the equalization fees, are now effective. These instructions may be 
varied or revised if at any time the Canadian Wheat Board considers 
such action necessary. 
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1. All permits covering the export of oats, barley, rye and flaxseed 
(western grain grades only) to the United States will be issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. This regulation applies to the above grains 
whether in their natural state, as well as ground, pulverized, crimped, 
crushed, or similarly processed. 

2. All permits covering the export of oats, barley, rye and flaxseed 
to countries other than the United States will still be issued by the 
export permit branch, Ottawa. 

3. Export permits presently Siekaneiie which carry an expiry 
date of May 31, 1943, will not be extended. 


4, Permits pied by the Canadian Wheat Board will be issued to 


expire July 31, 1943. 


5. As in the past, a separate fee of $2 for each application in 
excess of $100 payable to the Receiver General of Canada, must 
accompany each application. 

6. When submitting applications covering shipments to be made 
in partial lots, the applicant must state the name of his nearest collector 
of customs, or the customs office at which he wishes to have his partial 
shipment forms or export entry forms validated, in order that partial 
shipments may be made in accordance with usual partial shipment 
procedure. 


Equalization Fees on Oats and Barley 
7. The Canadian Wheat Board will determine the daily equalization 


fee to be charged for oats and barley. The daily fee for each day’s 


permits, Monday to Friday, will be determined by 2.30 p.m. Central 
Daylight Saving time, and on Saturday by 1 p.m., and information as to 
the daily equalization fee can be secured from the board’s offices at 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Calgary, Toronto, or the office of Wm. H. Johnson, 
Jr., Montreal, at that time. 


8. The daily fee will remain in effect until 1.30 p.m. central daylight 


' saving time the following market day, Monday to Friday, and until 12.30 


p.m. Saturday, and in order to secure export permits, it will be necessary 


. for the export applications to be submitted to any of the board’s offices 


prior to that time. The board reserves the right to change this basis at 
any time by giving the companies twenty-four hours’ notice. 

9. No person will be allowed to apply for export permits for any one 
kind of grain in quantities in excess of 100,000 bushels each day at the 
daily equalization fee. If larger quantities are required, the board will 
consider applications on their merits, but the equalization fee on these 
amounts may be varied at the board’s discretion. 

10. When making application for an export permit, in addition to 
the $2 fee, a certified cheque payable to the Canadian Wheat Board must 
be attached covering the value of the equalization fee for the exact number 
of bushels covered by the application, figured at the daily rate in effect at 
the time the application is received at the board’s office, or at the rate 
previously arranged with the board under clause No. 9. 

11. The Export Permit Branch, Ottawa, which will be issuing the 
export permits covering shipments to countries other than the United 
States, will also be in a position to advise exporters the daily equalization 
fee (western grain grades only) and in cases where western grain is being 
exported will issue the permits on the definite understanding that the 
equalization fee will be remitted at once to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Winnipeg. 
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12. Each export application is to be confined to one kind of grain 
only. 


13. Export permits may not be transferred bebeten companies. 


14. Once an ‘export permit is applied for, approved, and the equaliza- 
tion fee collected, it cannot be cancelled, and the board will not refund the 
equalization fee collected, even though the applicant later decides not. to 
export the grain. The board will, however, arrange to adjust the equaliza- 
tion fee in connection with over or under shipments, subject to the > 
tolerance allowance as provided for in export permit regulations (refer 
amendment No. 22 to regulation No. 20, now renumbered regulation No. 
19, issued March 18, 1948). 

15. It will be necessary for exporters, when completing export entry 
forms (B.13), covering shipments being completed on new permits issued 
by the board, as well as shipments being completed on old permits 
previously issued by the Export Permit Branch, Ottawa, to prepare an 
additional copy, which is to be certified correct by an official of the 
company and forwarded immediately to the Canadian Wheat Board 
Winnipeg, for the attention of Mr. J. F. Fraser. These forms will be used 
to determine the actual quantity of grain exported and as a basis for any 
adjustment of the equalization fee that may be necessary. The number of 
the export permit on which the shipment is being applied must be clearly 
shown on the form (B.13). 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Is there any possibility of a producer securing a permit and shipping to 
an American firm?—A. Yes; if he pays his fee. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. How do you work out the equalization fee?—A. We have daily postings 
on the market at the points of export where the grain is exported. We figure out 
the cost of moving the grain, and fix the fee accordingly. 

_ Q. Have you any objection to tabling, and putting it on the record, exactly 
the method that you use?—A. No. 

‘The CHatrmaAn: At that point, Mr. McIvor, might I ask if the equalization 
fee is not likely to be changed from one day to the other? 

Mr. Wricut: Oh, yes. But they must use some formula. 

The CHarrMAn: Oh, yes. You want the items that go into making up 
the fee? | 
Mr. Wricut: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Very well. 
The Witness: Well, the method is a very simple one; at least, it is to us. 


By Mr. Wright: | 

Q. I think it should be in the committee’s record of proceedings, so that we 
will ‘be able to have it—A. For example, each day we get advices of the price of | 
grain at Buffalo, which is the eastern point where most of this grain, the lake. 
grain, moves. Then our sales manager knows the costs every day and he figures 
out the exchange—that is, the American exchange, which is approximately 10 per 
cent. He takes the Buffalo price and he deducts from that price the cost of 
shipping, including insurance, lake freight and the costs of loading. Then he 
compares that price with the spot price at the lake head, and arrives at the basis 
of the equalization fee. . 

@. But in some cases in this country the cash price of grain is often out of 
line with the— —A. The option or future? 


he 
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Q. Yes, the option price. Which do you use?—A. The cash price. 
@. You use the cash price?—A. Yes. That is the actual grain. 
(. That makes a difference—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. What duty is there upon grain?—A. It depends entirely on the grain. 
What is the duty on oats and barley, Mr. Wilson? 


Mr. C. F. Witson: The duty on oats is eight cents in American funds. It is 
-an American duty. On barley, it is fifteen cents per bushel. 


Mr. McCuspin: How would you work out mixed grain, or is that mixed 
grain, straight oats or straight barley? 


Mr. Wison: Straight oats is eight cents; straight barley is fifteen cents. 
Mr. McCussin: You do not know about mixed grain? 

Mr. Wiuson: I do not have any. 

The Witness: They would not be buying mixed grain. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 


Q. Mr. MclIvor, I am not just clear yet as to how this goes back to the 
producer. Suppose Mr. Wright sells his grain on the open market and I sell it 
to one of these people. Do we all share alike, all the producers?—A. Yes. The 
total amount that will be collected in the prairies, for example, or on eastern 
shipments, will be pro-rated over the deliveries and sales that have been made 
between the Ist of April and the 31st of July. | 

Q. All sales in Canada to any grain company?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. That would just apply to this last crop?—A. Yes. 
Q. So far?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. How would it be paid back? You have a record of every sale?—A. The 
elevator companies have a record of the deliveries, the cash tickets that have 
been made out, and those records will be made available to us. 

Q. There will be a sort of participation certificate, even for those who have 
not sold to the wheat board?—A. There is none of that sold to the wheat board. 

Q. To people who are not normally dealing with the wheat board, but to 
people who are selling in the open market, you will be giving a sort of participa- 
tion certificate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris): 

Q. Every grain company in Canada reports purchases to you?—A. Yes. 
The matter has been discussed already with the representatives of the producers 
companies and the other companies and they are going to arrange to give us 
the names of those that deliver and the quantities. 


By Mr. Perley: 
- Q. Is any of that going from the lakes?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do American vessels come up there? Are they permitted to come for 
it?—A. Yes. American vessels are very scarce, but they are sending some up 
to pick up this grain. 
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By Mr. Far: 

Q. How long after the end of the crop year will that redistribution be made 
or the distribution of the surplus?—A. Well, it cannot be made until the grain 
that has been delivered in that period has all ‘been sold. I do not know how long 
it will be. I hope it will be soon after the end of the crop year. 


By Mr. Wright: } 
Q. What was the equalization fee on the Ist of June?—A. The Ist of June? 
Q. Yes.—A. I am sorry, I do not know. I could find out for you. I do 
~ not know what it was. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. Is there anything else that enters into it? Take the man was is export- 
ing. You take the price at Fort William?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Cash wheat?—A. Cash oats and barley.. . 

Q. There would be added to that these things. You take the price at 
Buffalo?—A. Yes. 

Q. In Canadian funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you reduce that by subtracting from the Buffalo price in 
Canadian funds the cost of shipping, and insurance. Would there be anything 
else? Is there any allowance made?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, you allow for normal profits?—A. Their normal profits are 
allowed. 

Q. How is that worked out? Is there a percentage?—A. No. I might. 
say also to the committee that as soon as it was possible after this policy was 
announced, our sales manager made a trip to the United States, including Buffalo,. 
and arranged to get daily postings, direct, on what the markets paid at those 
points. He makes a calculation as to what he thinks is a normal profit and the 
equalization fee is based on the difference, less that calculation. 

*  Q. How is that profit arrived at? He must have some standard basis so as 
to apply it to all cases—A. It depends entirely; it does not apply equally to all 
cases, because there is a variation in the amount of service there is in the 
handling of this grain. | 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. There is a service charge?—-A. No, there is no service charge. 

Q. Commission has to be taken into consideration?—A. It is not com- 
- mission, it is what I call normal profit. For example, malting barley is much 
more difficult and more expensive for a company to handle than feed barley; 
sometimes some of this grain requires to be specially binned, and all of that has 
to be taken into consideration. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 


Q. When I said you would not handle all cases alike, I did not mean all 
grains alike, I meant if half a dozen different exporters called the office in the 
same day and wanted to export barley, let us say, the fee would be the same 
for each of them?—A. That is correct. 

Q. There must be some standard basis on which they work out what the 
profit will be for barley?—A. He calculates what he figures would be a normal 
profit under normal conditions. 

Q. What would that be on barley in any one day?—A. It would vary 
according to the amount of work that the company would have to go through 
in the handling of that particular grain. Some of it is very simple and others 


are quite complicated; it probably would vary from half a cent to a cent anda 


half | on barley, oats probably the same. 
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Q. I do not follow Mr. McIvor, Mr. Chairman. You said the equalization 
fee would be the same in each of these half dozen cases; the amount of work 
would be the same in each of these half dozen cases; the amount of work each 
firm may do may vary.—A. Yes, I agree, but it would be the same for malting 
barley one company to another; it would be the same for feed barley one 
company to another; the same for oats one company to another, depending 
on the— 

@. Yes. Can we take a specific case of oats or malting barley or feed 
barley and get a breakdown of what the price was at Fort William, say, on the 
1st of June or what the price was at Buffalo and how the spread in between was 
divided, how much went to equalization, how much went to transportation, and 
how much to insurance, and how much in. the handling charge was profit?— 
A. Yes, I can get that for you. 

The CuHarirMAN: I think that would be a desirable statement to have 
on the record. | 


The Witness: I am sorry I have not it now. 
Mr. Dovucuas (Weyburn): Perhaps we could have it to-morrow. 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. Firms buying in the country would calculate everything they did on a 
cash price with these figures?—A. No. 
- The Cuatrman: No, they would not buy above the ceiling. 


The Witness: They cannot buy above the ceiling; that is when grain is 
sold at the lakehead. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. It fluctuated a little; the price fluctuates a little from day to day?— 
A. Mostly that is grain that is very close to the ceiling. 


By Mr. Douglas (Weyburn): 

Q. How soon after a man gets the permit must he ship that particular load 
of grain for which he gets the permit?—A. It depends on the terms of the 
contract. He may be fortunate enough to get a boat and ship immediately or 
he may have to carry it for a month before he can get a boat. 

Q. If the price varies in the meantime what then?—A. It is fixed because 
he has made his sale; the sale has been made in accordance with the particular 
terms. 

Q. The sale is already made at the time the equalization fee is paid?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did I understand you to include flaxseed?—-A. There is a demand for 
flaxseed. 

Q. You are not permitting flaxseed to be exported now?—A. Yes, we are 
permitting the export of flax, but it does not come under the equalization fee; 
that is direct sale by the board. 

Q. You are not permitting private exporters to export flaxseed?—A. No. 

Mr. Evans: Oats and barley are the only ones that come under the 
equalization fee? 

The WirTngEss: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: There were a good many farmers near the boundary who 
trucked their own grain across or arranged to have it trucked across the line 
and sold in the United States. Would there be a different arrangement relating 
to the issue of a permit than would be the case in ordinary trade practices? 


The Wirness: No, they have to get a permit the same as anybody else. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What about the prices in the different markets in the United States? 
You mentioned Buffalo. Do you get a similar price there or is it a relative price, 
with places like Chicago or some other place, and if there is a difference between 
the two prices how do you handle your permit?—-A. The Buffalo price presently 
is higher than the price of grain going into the middle west. We have to use 
both outlets; within the limits of transportation we are allowed as much grain 
as we can handle in American cars to go across the line to the middle west; — 
we also arrange for as much to be loaded as possible on freight boats to the 
lakehead; but there are two equalization fees and the Buffalo fee is higher than 
the middle west. 

Mr. Pertty: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest if we are through with this 
subject that we adjourn now? Some members have letters to sign and the staff 
goes off at six. | ; 

The CHarrMAN: Well, I am grateful to you for your attendance this 
afternoon. : | 

Mr. Doucuas (Weyburn): - Before we leave that maybe Mr. Mclvor would 
want to give us some further information on the equalization fee. There is a 
good deal of interest in it, as to how much money has come in. It may be that 
he would prefer to leave that until we are discussing this year’s account. 


The Witness: I feel that should be left to this year’s account. 


‘The CuarrmMan: We shall adjourn now to meet to-morrow afternoon at 
4 o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 p.m. to meet to-morrow at 4 o’clock p.m. ; 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Blair, 
Cloutier, Donnelly, Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, 
Gregory, Henderson, Lafontaine, Leader, Leger, McCuaig, McCubbin, "McNevin 
(Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross 
(Souris), Soper, Weir, Whitman, Wright.—28. 


In attendance: Mr. George MclIvor, Chairman, Mr. R. C. Findlay, Comp- 
troller, and Mr. Clive Davidson, Statistician, all of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Minutes of the previous sitting were read and, on motion of Mr. McCuaig, 
adopted. 


Mr. Melvor was recalled and further examined on the Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, crop year 1941-1942. 


Mr. Findlay was also recalled and further examined on the said Report. 


The Committee having concluded its consideration of the Report, a vote: 
of thanks and appreciation was extended to members of the Canadian Wheat. 
Board, on motion of Mr. McNevin, seconded by Mr. Perley, and the witnesses: 
were discharged. 


It was agreed that the Steering Committee draft a report on the Committee’s: 
inquiry into the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board, said report e be sub-~ 
mitted to the Committee at a later date. 


On motion of Mr. Golding the Committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
June 10, at 11.00 a.m., when the Steering Committee will report on procedure 
in connection with future sittings of the Committee. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hous or Commons, 
June 9, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
4 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The Cuairman: If the committee will kindly come to order we will proceed. 


Grorcr Mclvor, recalled. 


The CHarrMAN: Yesterday we were dealing with the equalization fee in 
connection with the sale of coarse grains to the United States. I think Mr. 
Mclvor had proceeded part way through the discussion of that matter. Perhaps 
we should continue from there to-day. Will that be satisfactory to the 
committee? 

Mr. Wuirman: Page 10. 

Mr. McNevin: Page 11. 

The Wirness: It is not in the report. 

The CHatrMan: It is not in the report but it arises out of the 1942-1943 
programme on pages 8 and 9. May Mr. MclIvor then continue? Very well. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourned last night Mr. Douglas 
asked me to get the break-down of the figures and costs for the movement of 
coarse grains to Buffalo and to the middle west. Is it your wish I should read 
this wire? I have the figures here, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN: I think the committee would desire to have that information 
placed on record. These are the details of how the equalization fee is made up 
when the shipper comes forward to secure a permit for the right to ship grain 
to the United States. 

The Witness: “The following are the figures re equalization fee on oats on 
June first”—June Ist, I might say, was the date that Mr. Douglas asked for the 
break-down—‘destination Eastern American lake ports; cost oats 514 store 
Fort William.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the ceiling price—A. Yes. | 
Lake freight 6c, lake shippers charges regular insurance war risk 
insurance ete 2c, carrying charges customs fees etc 15c, total 61c; plus 64 
equalization fee, totals 674, against sales 684 CIF Canadian funds bonded 
stop for June 7 same costs totalling 61 as above, plus equalization fee totals 
71 against 714 CIF Canadian funds bonded stop June first destination 
Minneapolis area; cost cash oats 514 basis Fort William freights paid 
plus 64 additional freight Minneapolis, plus 15 diversion premium, Ic 
charges, 4c loss in weights and discounts for offgrades, totals 61 plus 
equalization fee 4c, equals 65 against 664 Canadian funds in bond on 
ce track Minneapolis stop for June 7 same costs total 61 plus equalization 
fee 7c, totals 68 against 684 Canadian funds in bond on track Minneapolis 
_ stop for barley destination eastern US lake ports June 1 costs cash barley 
643 in store Fort William, plus 64 lake freight, plus 2c lake shippers 
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charges etc, plus 14 carrying charges customs fees etc, totals 744 plus 
equalization fee 54, total 80 against 81 CIF Canadian funds bonded stop 
for June 7 same Costs totalling 744 plus equalization fee 10c equals 844 
against nominal quotation 86 CIF Canadian funds bonded but was no 
actual bid this grain that day stop June first destination Minneapolis area, 
cost cash barley 643 basis Fort William freights paid, plus 8+ additional 
freight to Minneapolis plus 14 diversion premium, plus 1c ihameeas totals 
754 plus equalization fee 3c eHudls 784 against 794 Canadian funds in 
bond on track Minneapolis stop for June 7 same costs totalling 753 plus 
equalization fee 7c equals 824 against 83 Canadian funds in bond on “track 
Minneapolis. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What would you indicate to the committee from that to be the amount 
paid?—A. The total amount? 

Q. Yes—A. I do not know. 

-~Q. What would be the distribution?—A. I ao not know what it would be. 

@. Have you any idea?—A. No. 


The Cuairman: There is a difference there of several cents a bushel in one 
week’s time. ) 


Mr. Donne ty: Is that freight on oats from Fort William down to Buffalo? 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What is the lake freight that you mentioned?—A. The lake freight on 
oats is 6 cents. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That is very high, is it not?—A. The barley freight was— 
Mr. Prertey: Was 4 cents. 
Mr. Donnetiy: No, 6 cents. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. That is a pretty high freight rate?—A. The bulk of this grain is carried 
in American bottoms. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. This insurance of 2 cents a bushel is pretty high?—A. The lake shipper’s | 
charges include loading out charges at the lake head; lake shipper’s charges plus 
regular insurance plus war risk insurance. 


By Mr. Evans: 


_ _Q. What constitutes the 14 cents carrying charges, etc?—A. The 14 cents 
is the cost of carrying the grain until such time as a boat appears to load it. 
-Q. That is after the sale is made?—A. Yes.: 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What is the diversion premium?—A. That is the pemium that is charged 
by the elevator companies, including the producers’ organizations; what is 
called “in lieu of terminal earnings.” 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What is the amount of that again?—A. 15 cents. — ) 
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Br. Mr. McNevin: 


Q. With regard to the final payments or distribution that will be affected, 
of course, by the percentage of grain that is sold at that higher price, also 
taking into consideration a very large amount that is sold at the regular price 
at Fort William?—A. That is right. 

Q. It would be impossible to tell in between?—A. I have not the faintest 
idea what the final earnings will be. 

@. I do not think it could: be arrived at at all. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Is there much of our coarse grain that goes to Ontario moved by boat 
now, and what rate would it be? Have you that information?—A. I can get it. 
It is lower than the Buffalo rate. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What is the average cargo, the number of bushels?—A. The average 
cargo of oats, Mr. Perley, including all sizes of boats would run about 400,000 


bushels of ee 


@. Six cents would be pretty profitable?—A. I might say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the bulk of these boats are American boats, and I am quite sure if the 
grain shippers did not care to charter them at ‘the going rates there would 
be plenty of places to charter them. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the rate for freight going into Minneapolis? You said 4 cents, 
did you not?—A. No. the additional freight over and above the Fort William 
rate on oats, Dr. Donnelly— 

Q. To Minneapolis?—A. It is 64 cents. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. That is additional?—A. Over the Fort William rate. | 
Q. That is a pretty heavy rate, too, is it not?—A. That has always been 
the tariff. That has always been the tariff rate. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. That is all rail to Minneapolis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. What is the distance from the Moose Jaw area to Minneapolis as 
compared with Fort William?—A. I do not know exactly what the mileage 
would be. : 

Q. Seven hundred or eight hundred miles to Fort William, is it not? It is 
not any farther than that to Minneapolis?—A. I think that the facts are—I 
am not certain as to this—that your Fort William rate comes under the Crow’s 
Nest agreement and your Minneapolis rate is a mileage rate. 

The Cuarrman: Any further questions on this particular matter? Carried. 
Mr. Melvor has another bit of information that perhaps the committee would 
be interested in having. He may as well present it at this time. 

The Wirnsss: I have a telegram, gentlemen, to say that all wheat quotas 
are now 15 bushels. 

All wheat quotas now 15, cars being authorized for every point 
to permit the shipment of sufficient wheat to complete the quota. 

Then he adds: 

Movement of course will still be governed by available cars, but 
cars are being authorized to take care‘of congested points. 
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The CuarrMAN: ‘Can the committee then proceed to the next heading on 
page ten, adjustment of Canadian wheat stocks to higher price levels? 

Mr. McNevin: That matter was pretty well explained. 

The Cuarrman: Any further questions on this? ‘ 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Mclvor, just with respect to this would you outline who was 
consulted with respect to this change in the adjustments? Was anybody else 
outside of your board and the wheat committee of the cabinet consulted, any 
organization such as the pools or any grain companies?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No one offered any suggestions with respect to that’?—A. No, sir; they 
were not consulted. 

Q. Did your advisory committee come in on that at all?—A. The matter 
was discussed with the advisory committee later. It was necessary to take 
immediate action and I think the matter was discussed afterwards, but we 
had to take immediate action. The board was in Ottawa and we had to 
take immediate action. 


By the Charman: 
Q. It was a matter of government policy as to what was done?—A. Yes. | 
The CHatrman: Any further questions with respect to that section of 
the report? Carried. The next one is maximum prices of grain. 
Mr. McNEviIn: We also dealt. with that yesterday. 
The CuairMAN: Sales to the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. McIvor might give us a little information with repspect to this, 
I think the minister reported on three sales that had been made to the United 
Kingdom amounting to 300,000,000 bushels, did he not?—A. The information 
is contained in the report here, 

Mr. Wuirman: Two of 120,000,000. 

The Witness: There were two sales made prior to that. My recollection 1s 
—I cannot be certain because I am drawing on my memory—that the first sale 


was 50,000,000 and the next one was 100,000,000 and then there were two sales 
of 120 000 000. 


By Mr. Peer: 

Q. In your next item here you mention your London representative. Would 
you indicate if your officer over there played any part in negotiating the sales, 
and what part did your exporters play? Did they play any part in negotiating? 
I do not mean the shipping or delivery of it——A. Any negotiations were carried 
on through our own man in London. 

Q. It did not involve any extensive switching of options or anything like 
Leia They were sales that were made after negotiations by our own officer 
in London. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


@. Did you say there was a 50 000 000 sale and a 100,000,000 sale besides 
this?—A. My recollection— — : 
Q. Why would they not be in this?—A. They are contained in the panos | 
reports. ‘They were made prior to this year. 


Mr. Wurrman: That was not a 1941-1942 sale. 


By Mr. Donnelly: | 
Q. That is not the 1941-1942 crop?—A. No. 


Q. I thought that belonged to this crop.—A. Mr. Perley sea me about all ae 


sales and I was going back, — 
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The CuatrMan: Are there any further questions on the United Kingdom? 
Section agreed to 
Now, we come to the London office: 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. That is the only representative the board or the government has over 
there?—A. It is the only representative the board has. 

Q. Is there any other Canadian representative over there who deals with 
grain at all, assisting in the marketing of our grain or selling to Britain direct ?— 
A. No, not that I am aware of. 

Q. Then, in addition to that, have the United Kingdom Ministry of Food 
a representative now in Canada?—A. I understand they have, yes. 

~Q. Where is he stationed?—A. They have a representative I think here in 
Ottawa; but, they do not have anything to do with wheat. 

. They have nobody here to handle wheat?—A. No. 

Q. Well then, any sales that are made through the exchange with respect to 
wheat, where do they get the authority to deliver the wheat; is it from you, or 

_ the shipping board?—A. I think I better read to vou about ten pages from last 
year’s report. 


Mr. Perley: No. 
The Witness: There has been no change in the situation. 


By Mr. Perley: 

~ Q. Well, you say there has been no change.—A. The situation is raetis the 
same. 

Q. Then I suppose the arrangement in respect to shipping, loading the 
vessels and so on remains the same?—A. Yes, there is not a single change in the 
method of handling from the arrangements in effect last year. 

@. And the only representative they have is here in Ottawa, and one 
in Montreal; any in Winnipeg?—A. They have no representatives in Canada 
which I said last year; they have no representative in Canada dealing with 
wheat other than a firm in Montreal known as Thompson and Earle who are 
responsible for the loading of the boats. 

Q. And these sales then are negotiated through their representative in Lon- 
don?—A. That is right, through our representative. 

The CHarrMAN: Shall we pass on to the next one, Pacific coast: 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. To whom would that be sold at the Pacific coast?—-A. It is the odd cargo 
that is loaded on to boats being built there and moving over into the Atlantic. 
Q. You mean down through the Panama canal?—A. Through the Panama 
canal, yes. 
The CHatrmMan: Churchill: 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. How about the Churchill space, it is filled is it not?--A. Yes, itn is: 
We do not see any prospect at the moment of moving any wheat from Churchill. 
Q. When was the last wheat moved out of Churchill?—A. In the fall of 
1939. 
The Cuarrman: And you filled up the bins then. 


By Mr. Fair: 
Q. Has there been any deterioration in the grain stored in Churchill since 
that time?—A. Our information is, “no”, Mr. Fair. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Has there been much trouble in wheat stored in temporary bins in ihe 
country ?—A. Remarkably small. 

Q. That matter caused quite a lot of alarm in the grain centre at one time 
I believe.—A. Yes, there is the odd bit of trouble, but it is not serious. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was just going to ask one question—I am kind of eieeWine the pros 
cedure here—you charge an equalization fee of $2 for these permits to ship grain 
to the United States?—A. That is not an equalization fee. 

Q. Whatever it is, you charge $2 for a permit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that revenue to the board?—A. No, that has nothing to do with the 
board, that is a charge by the permit branch. 

Q. Are they in Ottawa?—A. Yes, they are a branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


The Cuatirman: I was just thinking about that, that it was reacting a 
little bit against sales. ' 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. A farmer who ships oats or barley to the United States would have to 
pay an equalization fee, would he not?—A. Yes. 


The CuHatrrmMan: Now, gentlemen, we have come to the end of the general 
statement in the report and we are back to where Mr. Findlay was yet with 
the accounts procedure here before the committee. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): Before you go on with that, Mr. Chairman, I oder: 
if Mr. McIvor would make a statement with respect to the increase in the 
amount of deliveries authorized on durum wheat; I understand now that these 
are greater than the quota. 


The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Ross, that was dealt with yesterday when Mr. Mclvor 
made a statement. It will be in the records when they are printed. The whole 
thing was explained yesterday and dealt with; I am sorry. 

Can we stand Mr. MclIvor down? 


Mr. Prertey: Just a moment, please. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. There is no particular change in this agreement is there, hae is as it 
applies to storage?—-A. You mean, the general agreement; that is, the handling 
agreement? 

@. Yes——A. The storage rate was reduced from 1/45 to 1/50; and the 
handling charges were reduced from 4 cents on the higher grades and 5 cents 
on the lower grades to 3 cents. 

@. And the handling charge on the higher grades, 1, 2 and 3, what is that?— 
A. They were last year 4 cents, now 3; the lower orades last year were 5 cents 
and now are 3. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you explain that item a little further. I think the committee 
would be particularly interested in that, because they made a recommendation 
in last year’ report with respect to the elevator agreement; and in particular 
the street spread, and also the number of bushels allowed to be considered 4 
ear load. Was there any change in the agreement with respect to these items? 
—A. The street spread was reduced in the higher grades from 4 to 3. 

@. Is there any difference now between the street spread and the track price 
ae wheat in the elevator agreement?—A.. No, the 3 cents is practically, a.car lot 

asis. : | 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What percentage of wheat last year do you imagine was handled i in car 
lots, and what was street—just a rough estimate?—A. I think I will ask Mr. 
Findlay to answer that for you. 

Mr. Finpiay: At the outside 10 per bent: I would think the outside figure 
would be 10 per cent—the balance would be street. 

@. The balance would be street?—A. (Mr. Findlay) Yes. If you take in 
the 750 bushels which was allowed for a car lot, it would probably go up to 
20 or 25 per cent. | 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Does not the quota delivery system prevent a farmer from taking advan- 
tage of shipping in carload lots; is it not a fact that on account of the quota 
delivery arrangement he cannot get space at the elevators?—A. I think that is 
quite true, but the charges are now considerably reduced. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What was the difference between the street and carload lots last ea 
—A. I would say that it would be about a cent a bushel on the average. 


Mr. Donnetty: We recommended here in this committee; I think it was 
brought up by Mr. Fair, if I remember correctly; that the carload lot should 
be reduced from 750 to 500; and then there was a further recommendation that 
it should be cut out entirely and we did ask that the carload lot be done away 
- with and the spread eliminated; and in that way we saved a cent a bushel on 
about three parts of the wheat shipped from farms. 


Mr. Fair: Would Mr. Melvor explain what steps have been taken to 
bring about a reduction? 


Mr. DonngELLY: I was just going to ask him that. 


The Wirness: I will have to draw on my memory just a bit, although I 
think I am fairly accurate on the sequence of events; I will give it as best I 
ean: at the outset I personally had a telegram from— 


Mr. Donnetty: I just want to draw to the attention of the committee 
that here I have the records of what took place last fall. 


Mr. Farr: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the witness could give us that instead 
of some of the members; in that way we will be able to get it authentically. 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Mclvor can answer your question. 


Mr. DonnELLy: I was just going to ask Mr. MclIvor a few questions, if I 
might, in connection with that very thing. Now, we here in this committee, 
if I remember rightly, recommended that this difference between street wheat 
and carload lots be done away with and that they both be handled as carload 
lots. I have in my hand here a copy of the report which appeared in the 
Calgary Herald. 


Mr. Farr: I wonder if Mr. MeclIvor could answer my question? 


Mr. Donnetiy: I was asking questions when you butted in; just let me 
ask my question and then you can ask yours. I have in my hand here a.clipping 
from the Calgary Herald, dated April 8, 1942, where Mr. Purdy says that ‘‘the 
pools introduced the idea” of doing away with the difference between street 
price and carload lots. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that that is not correct; 
that the idea originated in this committee by Mr. Fair himself, right here, and 
not Mr. Purdy. If Mr. Purdy says that he was the one who originated the 
idea, or that the pools were, they are trying to take credit for what is coming 
to this committee. This committee was the one which in our recommendations 
of last year asked that this difference between the street wheat and carload 
lots be done away with. It was done away with, and it was without the pools 
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starting it at all. I will say this, that the pools were the first a agree to what 
we recommended; and the pools ‘did at that time agree to do what we recom- 
mended, and agreed to do away with the difference between the street wheat and — 
carload lots. Arising out of that and immediately after they did that the 
Midland-Pacific made representations to the government to do away with or 
reduce charges; and they were followed by the Pioneer Grain Company—and I ~ 
have all the material here which shows where they said they agreed to cut it 
by a cent or a cent and a half—and then there was the Alberta Pacific, the 
Reliance Grain, the National Grain, Western Grain Company, the Alberta 
Pacific, Federal and National; they all agreed to reduce the rate from a cent to 
a cent ‘and a half. If these charges could be reduced the difference would mean 
a great gain to the farmers in that cent to a cent and a half. And the first start 
in that change was made right here; it originated, I say and I maintain, right 
here in this committee last year. And by effecting a saving from a cent to a 
cent and a half to the farmers of western Canada, as applied to their 280,000,000 
bushels, it represents between $2,800,000 and $4,200,000; and don’t forget that 
was the work that we did right here in this committee. 

Mr. Farr: Could I have an answer to my question now, Mr. Chairman? 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, I am quite willing to say at the outset that 
the first suggestion came from this committee on the reduction of the charges. — 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 


The Wirness: Then, when you go from there, it is rather the old SE PE 
of which came first, the hen or the egg. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. Who made the suggestion first to this committee that the service charges 
be reduced?—A. Probably you remember that better than I would. 

Q. I think I did; so we better have that on the record—and I did not 
become very popular for doing so either. 


The Witness: What happened, answering Mr. Fair, was the first dein 
I had of any suggestion that the charges be reduced was a telegram that came 
from Calgary where a meeting of the pool’s central selling agency was taking ~ 
place or, I should say the central board of the wheat pools. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

®. That was in the week of July 20th:—A. Yes. I do not recall the 
date, it was in the early part of the summer. 

Q. Well, it was the week of July 20th—A. As I recall the suggestion—and — 
again I am speaking from memory—but as I recall it it was pool’s suggestion 
that the street spread be reduced by 4 cent per bushel on all grades. You may 
have that, Dr. Donnelly; but that is my recollection. Then, the Midland- 
Pacific Elevator company at Calgary came out with a statement in the press 
that they would cut the rate to 24 cents on high grades and 34 cents on low 
grades. ‘They were followed in very close order by five or six other of the line 
companies. Then the pools had a meeting in Winnipeg and they suggested, 
as I recall it, a cut to 34 cents and one-sixtieth of a cent; but that was subject _ 
to this proviso, that we vould have to get the others to follow suit. In other 
words, it would have to be a general agreement among the elevator companies. | 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Right here might I ask, did the five or six companies that have already 
been mentioned object to that ‘one-sixtieth?—A. Might I go on, with my. een 
ment, if you don’t mind? 

Mr. Pertey: All right. 
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: The Witness: The result was that we had a meeting in Winnipeg—we had 
to get the crop handled and time was getting on—and finally after days of meet- 
ing we arrived at a basis of 3 cents and one-fiftieth. Now, I do not want to 
detract at all— 
Mr. Donnetiy: And the other one was 34 and one-sixtieth. 
The Witness: My recollection is that it was 34 and one-sixtieth. 
Mr. Donneuity: But reducing the carrying charge would not help the 
farmers, it would be the government that would be helped. 
The Witness: That is right. I might say in spite of anything that has 
been said here, I do believe the board had a little to do with bring the charges 
down. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you also say that you were asked to do that by the standing - 

committee on agriculture and colonization?—A. Yes, it was at their direction 
that we started to carry on the discussions. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Are you through with that now?—A. Yes. 

Q. There were five or six of the larger line companies agreed to this cut, 
who fell in line with what the pools suggested, what about the balance of the 
line companies?—A. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, that I should state to this 
meeting as to what companies agreed or disagreed. I did say that we finally 
reached a very satisfactory agreement. 

Mr. Preruey: Then I will go on record as saying, and I am of the opinion, 
that the other line companies opposed the cut, were not in favour of making 
the reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN: But the upshot of the whole thing was that they finally 
agreed to the change. 

Mr. Donnetiy: And the final ending of the whole thing was getting a 
better deal for the farmer. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Farr: Might I ask at all, if we had not had the pool organization, 
if they had not been in operation, what kind of a deal would the farmers 
have had? 

The CHarrMAN: Well, Mr. Fair, I can look back to the early days of the 
pool and say that the first handling agreements the pools had—that we made 
with the line elevator companies—they did not have any elevators when the 
pools first started off, and they had to have elevators—so that the elevator 
agreement is really a ‘thing which has developed over a number of years; and 
I think that each succeeding agreement has been a little bit better than the 

~ one previously in operation. 

Mr. Farr: And you will remember that it has only been since the pools 
came into operation that things have been getting better; and I too can go 
back on experience of over twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Wricut: I might point out this with respect to the pools, that it 
does not make so much difference to them what the charge is as it does to 
the line companies; whatever the pool takes in it eventually finds its way 

_ back to the farmers who are its members in the form of profits. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further discussion; can we stand Mr. Melvor 
down and call Mr. Findlay back to the stand? 

Mr. Preruey: I was going to ask Mr. MeclIvor one question about the 
international wheat agreement which was made last year. I have a report 
here from one of the western papers which says: Canada maintains her hold 
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on British market, virtually her only market for wheat, for the duration of 
the war and a period of two years to follow. That is a result of the new 
international wheat agreement that was made in 1942. Could Mr. Melvor tell 
us how that agreement is working out, and is Canada getting her share, the share _ 
that was allotted to her by that agreement. 

The Witness: The agreement is not yet operative. 

Mr. Pmeriny: It was agreed to in July of last year. 

The Witness: After the end of the war, not during the war, it can only 
take effect after a period of time with respect to which all the signatory 
nations will have to be in agreement. } 

Mr. Prruny: It says, Canada maintains her hold on British markets, 
virtually her only market— | | 


The Wirness: That has nothing to do with the war. 


By Mr. Perley: 
@. How are you on your shipments this last six or eight months as 
‘compared with the previous six or eight months to Britain?—A. Generally 
speaking the shipments of wheat to Britain so far this year are down as 
compared to last year, but there has been a big increase in flour shipments. I 
do not know the loadings recently. : 

Q. Flour, not wheat; probably that works out better in view of the 
shipping situation.—A. I would say, Mr. Perley, that we cannot tell at all 
until we get to the end of the year. 

@. One can readily understand the space situation being what. it is, that 
it would be better to ship flour—A. Entirely depends on the question of 


shipping. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. Do you know whether or not England gets any wheat from the United. 
States under lease-lend?—A. I do not think so. They do not get any now,. 
and I do not think there is any prospect of it. : 


Mr. MeclIvor stepped down. 
Mr. R. C. Finpuay, recalled. 


The CuairMAN: Mr. Findlay is again before the committee and I think 
there were two questions asked in his absence the other day. I think possibly 
he has the information now. One was by Mr. Perley regarding the expense 
of the advisory committee; perhaps he could give that. Then I think there 
was one with respect to storage—I have forgotten just exactly what the 
question was. 

Mr. Preruny: How far did we get with this financial statement, Mr. 
Chairman? ' ‘ 

Mr. McNevin: (Victoria-Ontario): We had reached page 22, if I remember 
correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN: We were up to the consolidated balance sheet which is 
on page 18. Could Mr. Findlay answer these two questions and then proceed 
from there and go through the report as we have it. Have you the information? 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I understand that one of the questions had 
to do with the advisory committee. I do not know just what the question was, 
but if you just want the total of the honorariums it was $1,140; then, total 
sustenance, was $1,270; travelling expenses $2,029.14; making a total of 
$4,439.14. | ‘i . 

The CuarrmMan: What was your question, Mr. Perley; did it relate to. 
_ storage? | | Nanas 
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By Mr. Perley: 

Q. I asked a question as to how the storage was divided, apart from the 
wheat the farmer is holding, that which went to the elevator companies? 
—A. That is in the report. 

Q. Oh, we will come to that.—A. Yes, it is in the average for the crop 
years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we proceed to deal with the consolidated balance 
statements? ! 

That will take us over to page 18. The balance of that information deals 
with the consolidated balance statement in the exhibit. That means, from 
the standpoint of consideration by the committee, that we will proceed over 
to exhibit 1. Are there any questions with respect to statements in exhibit 1? 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. I do not. think there is very much there. There is a statement there 
with respect to memberships—the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. How many 
memberships would you have? You have one in Vancouver and: one in 
~ Winnipeg— -—A. We have two memberships on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
we have one membership in the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Associa- 
tion—that is the clearing house—and one membership with the Lake Shippers’ 
Clearance Association and one membership in the Vancouver Grain Exchange. 
_ Q. This is an annual fee, is it?—-A. No, that is the total value of the 
memberships. As a matter of fact, we originally paid $21,000 for those. 

@. This is the appraised value, now?—-A. No, we have applied dividends 
which we received from the clearing house and from the Lake Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation in order to reduce these, because the memberships have such a fluctuating 
value that you cannot arbitrarily write them down unless you write them to a 
dollar and let them go at that. Gradually over a period of years this will 
disappear. 


By Mr. Wright: 

@. Could you give us an explanation as to the 1930 equalization payment 
account?—A. You will remember, Mr. Wright, that in 1935, I think it was, 
at the time the stocks of wheat carried by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers were taken over by the board, the government set up a fund of 
$6,600,000 for the purpose of equalizing the prices paid to the farmers in that 
particular year. Now, the three provincial pools made those payments as 
agents of the board from their records and distributed that money as the 
cheques went out—the residue of that fund, which is the amount you see here, 
was left with the board for special expenses incurred in connection with the 
administration of that account. 

The ‘CHarrRMAN: That is the balance left out of the $6,000,000 odd? 


The Witness: $6,600,000 which was turned over to us originally. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. That would mean your expenses were $6,600.000. That was the total 
amount available for the payments?—A. $6,600,000 was the amount available 
for equalizing the payment to the growers—I think it was approximately 
$6,500,000 that went directly to the producers,—$6,400,000 or $6,500,000— 
somewhere in between. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. With regard to this liability to the agents of $53,000,000, could you 
give us any information on that; how many agents would be involved in that? 
Would they include all the elevator companies?—A. All the elevator companies. 
There would probably be thirty odd. 
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3 Q. They are eee all elevator companies?—A. All elevator companies, 
and that is the liability which the board will owe and pay to those companies 
at the time the wheat is delivered in a deliverable position. As long as they 
carry it in the country we do not pay for it—until it is delivered at Fort 
William or at some other deliverable point. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. What is the policy of the Berd with respect to that? Do you keep 
your terminal elevators filled at all times?—A. Yes. The movement and 
control of board wheat rests entirely with the board. We order it forward 
as we need it or have space for it. 

Q. But it is the policy of the board to keep the terminal elevators filled?— 
A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: To keep the grain in a deliverable position? | 
The Witness: Yes, to keep the grain in a deliverable position. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. Have you the full control of ordering cars to be delivered at certain 
elevators?—A. That is right, we do. 

@. That is more or less to accommodate deliveries in areas where you think 
cars are needed?—A. That has become very necessary due to the congestion 
recently—in the last year or two. 

Q. For instance, there may be four or five elevators at one point and some- 
body says that so and so is getting two cars and so and so is getting one car or 
somebody else may be getting three cars. Out in the country I hear people 
complaining that so and so got three cars on a certain day and he got only one 
car. How are the cars really distributed? 

Mr. MclIvor: May I reply to Mr. Perley. The question was covered yes- 
terday, and I filed with the committee a complete statement of how cars are 
distributed and the basis of distribution, and I said at the same time that we 
had practically no complaints from companies this year as to the distribution 
of cars. But that particular type of complaint will always occur more particu- 
larly if one man gets three cars and another man gets one car, but it always 
balances out. 

Mr. Prerury: I am speaking now from the standpoint of the producer. He 
may be using a certain elevator and another elevator will get three or four cars, 
and that man is anxious to get his quota off. It is not a point of any value. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any further questions with respect to exhibit 1? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Findlay, you show somewhere a deficit of $10,000,000 odd at BEecen 
prices for the 1939 crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. And about one and one-third million— —A. $1,364,000. 

Q. For the 1940 crop?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Peruey: You have a surplus over here in the Soorauiede 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. On the 1938 crop there was a oes of about $61,000, 000°—A. Roughly | 
$62,000,000, between $61,000,000 and $62,000,000. 

Q. That has been wiped off and settled for?—A. That is all cleaned up. 
We will come to that later on as we consider the report. You will see the wind- qty 
of the 19388 crop. 

Q. It is possible that if the price of wheat goes up that these deficits af 
foe 000,000 odd and $1,364,000 may be a lot less?—A. Oh, yes. bs 
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Q. You can sell ie wheat on hand at a bigger price?—A. Yes, 1939 will, 
undoubtedly, be less when the account is finally closed out. 
Q. On account of the present prices of wheat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Evans: 

_ On page 23 there is a statement, with regard to the deficit for the 1938 crop 
and prior; is that the one you have reference to?—A. Yes, that is the statement. 

Q. That is cleaned right off to the end of the crop year 1938?—A. Yes. 
That is on page 28. There is a deficit of $61,425,829.01, and then we had 
additional interest from the date of our last balance sheet of $99,862.18 Origin- 
ally—a year or two before that—the dominion treasury sent us $52,000,000 to 
apply on our bank indebtedness for the 1988 crop, and last April they sent us the 
difference of $4,902,609.36 which cleaned up the account as far as we were 
concerned. . 

The CuarrMaAn: Are there any further questions with respect to exhibit No. 
1? If not, may we proceed to exhibit No. 2? 

_ The Wrrness: Exhibit No.2? Mr. Chairman, by way of alaunton, may I 
say that instead of showing you individual balance sheets for each of the crop 
years we thought it would be more understandable to give you the consolidated 
balance sheet covering all accounts and then in exhibit 2 we give you the com- 
ponent items as they affect each of the crop years. 

_ The Cuarrman: That is a very satisfactory way to set it up, Mr. Findlay. 
Are there any questions on this statement? 


. By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Will you explain the reference to the clearing Hetide adjustments at the 
bottom of page 20? What amount is represented by the daily clearing house 
adjustments—the amounts due to and from?—A. Oh, yes. Naturally, at the 


close of the market each day we have to issue a cheque to or we receive one from — : 


the clearing house. At the time that transaction takes place we do not know 
which crop year is affected or charged so we have to carry through until the end 
of the month and then we allocate the amounts due to or from each of the crop 


years. 
Q. In this statement, ‘exhibit 2, where is that amount found?—A. You will 
find it about midway down on the liability side, ‘‘amount due to and from other 


board accounts’’. 


By Mr, Evans: 

Q. With regard to the surplus resulting from the operation of the 1941 
crop shown on the bottom of exhibit 2 $4,809,054.50, that would be at your 
inventory date last year—the value of the wheat?—A. Yes, that is the value of 
unsold wheat at the market price. 

Mr. DonNELLY: What time was it valued? 

The Witness: July 31st. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 

(Carried) 

The Cuarrman: Now, let us go to exhibit No. 3. Is any explanation requested 
for the different items in this statement? | 

Mr. Perupy: Let us go back to page 21. You have a lot of similar headings 
here to those in exhibit No. 3 but you do not make mention there of the brokerage 
charges. There is the drying and reconditioning charges. Why did you not 
make reference to the brokerage charges? 

The Cuarrman: In exhibit 3? 

82668—2 
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Mr, PertEy: Yes, on page 22. 

The Witness: Well, comment is made with regard to the accounts only 
where some explanation is necessary. About all we can say about it is that 
this amount represents the brokerage paid to the brokers for settling board wheat, 

Mr. Perey: You mentioned all the other different headings. 

The Witness: We did that because they usually comprise more than 
one item. 

Mr. PERLEY: That is in pean 3, the second last item, $50,618. 

The Witness: Yes. © 

Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Mclvor, are you still able to carry wheat by futures 
cheaper than by paying regular carrying charges? 

Mr. MclIvor: We are at the present time, yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy: And do you carry it cheaper by using futures and using 
future marketing—that is paying your brokerage charges as well? 

The Cuamrman: May we hold closely to the exhibit while we are going 
through this part here? | 

Mr. Pertey: We are on the exhibit and that is part of it. Brokerage would 
come under that item. | 

~The CuarrMan: Yes, brokerage is under that. I did not think Dr. Donnelly’s 
question came under that particular part. 

Mr. Donne.uy: I was asking about brokerage charges. Under futures you — 
have to pay brokerage charges. 

Mr. Wricut: Has that position been maintained consistently throughout 
the last three years? 

Mr. MclIvor: I think I said last year that the amount that could be saved 
by the use of futures depended largely on the relationship between storage and 
wheat. When we were offering more wheat than the storage available the 
carrying charges in the future markets were wider but as the storage reached 


out for the wheat the carrying charges narrowed up, and within the last month . 


or six weeks there has been a narrowing in the relationship between the futures 
which permits up to make substantial savings in carrying. 


Mr. Wricut: I understood that about a year ago there was very little. 
Mr. MclIvor: There was very little a year ago. 

Mr. DonnELLY: There was very little storage space too. 

Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Take the 1941 crop which is not cleaned up. What futures odes you 
hold for that, what amount? How often did you have to switch the futures for 
that wheat?—A. The 1941 crop? 


Mr. MclIvor: We usually switch in the fall, from the October to the 
December and sometimes right from the October to the May and from the May 
to the July and back to the October. 

Mr. Peruuy: There are about three switching operations on a year’s prey 
that is not cleaned up? 

Mr. MclIvor: Yes. 

Mr. Perutey: And it is cheaper to pay brokerage fees on that? 


Mr. MclIvor: I can say this to you that we never soa futures irom one 
month to another if it is more expensive. 


Mr. Peruey: If it is more expensive to carry the futures oy do not do it? | 
Mr. MclIvor: No. | 
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The ast aren ay: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Prertey: At the bottom of the page, administrative and general expenses, 
$387,000; can you give us a breakdown of that? 

The CHarrMAn: Mr. Perley is asking for information and a breakdown of 
the item, administrative and general expenses, $387,388? 

The Witness: That $387,388 is the proportion of the board’s administrative 
and general expenses which are charged to the 1941 crop. The expenses are 
allocated for each crop year in accordance with the amount of handling that 
was done to handle their position. The items comprising it, of course, include 
everything, depreciation on furniture and. fixtures, alterations of offices, foreign 
exchange, daily banking expenses, express, cartage and freight, market quotation 
service, grain exchange dues, bonds, insurance and taxes, grain marketing 
publications, repairs and upkeep of office machinery and equipment, tabulating 
equipment rental—the tabulating equipment is for the International Business 
Machines which we use very extensively—legal and audit fees, travelling 
expenses, office supplies and expenses, printing and stationery, postage and excise — 
stamps, telegrams and cables, telephone exchange service, advisory committee 
travelling, unemployment insurance and salaries.. 

Mr. Perey: I will not bother you for the detail of that. That is the general 
heading. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. That statement would cover another period rather than the period that 
you have got in mind. It would be just apportioned to the 1941 crop?—A. The 
1941 crop was charged for its share. Speaking from memory I think it bore 49 
per cent of the total expense for that year. 


By Mr. Evans: 
~ Q. Mr. Findlay, I notice additional freight on wheat shipped to Fort William, 
$1 251,695.60. That is paid by the board for the equalization of all freight 
shipped out of Vancouver zone and Alberta to the head of the lakes?—A. Yes, 
it is. It represents the additional cost to us of freight on wheat bought and 
paid for basis Vancouver and later shipped to lake shipping point. 
@. So as to put Alberta wheat in a more favourable position?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. That is a bonus you give to them?—A. Yes. During the last two or 
three years, as you know, shipments out of Vancouver have been very low and 
to sell the wheat you have to move it east. 

Mr. Farr: How would that be described as a bonus, Mr. Findlay? 

Mr. DonneEutty: You have to ship it east. 

Mr. Farr: I object to that because we usually go right to Vancouver and 
through no fault of our own from the war or other conditions we*have to ship 
east. Personally it would make very little difference tome. It is half a cent per 
hundred difference whether I ship east or west, but I do not like insinuations and 
innuendos of this kind from Dr. Donnelly. It is not a bonus to the Alberta farmer 
because I think we stand the racket on our freight rates on what we handle. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. There is some wheat shipped to Vancouver, is there not?—A. Oh yes. 
@. And the reason why you have shipped it east as much as anything else 
is because there is no space there?—A. No space. 
Q. You ship it east for them and we pay the difference, and what do we 
call it if we do not call it a bonus? 
Mr. Farr: It is not a bonus. 
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Mr. Donneutuy: We ship oats down to eastern Canada and we give aera 
freight rates. What do you call it if you do not call it a bonus? 


Mr. Farr: That is a bonus. In our case it is not. 
The CHarrMAN: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Melvor said they did not use an option unless it was 


cheaper, only when it was cheaper to do that. On the first page of exhibit three 
there is an item there, transfer of futures to deferred months, $350,000. Can you 
give us a breakdown of that? I might say that down below brokerage and 
clearing charges are $50,000.—A. That is right, Mr. Perley. The first amount 
you mentioned, $350,700 represents the cost of transferring futures from one 
month to the other. In other words, it is the difference between the price of the 
nearby future to the deferred future. Or dinarily 1 in the grain business that item 
is never paid. It would be merged up here in the profit and loss on futures, but 
in 1935 we started to segregate that. 

Q. It really cost in switching your futures $350,000. Just above that you 
show carrying charges on wheat stored in country elevators were only $287,000? 
—A. Carrying charges on wheat —no, $4,608,851.80. : 

Q. The second item—A. You mean terminal storage? 

Q. Yes.—A. Of course, there still-is a big part of that crop in the country 
elevators that has not moved forward to the terminals as of the date of the 
balance sheet. * 


The CHatrMan: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. There is just one item here on which I would like to make a compar- 
ison with the previous report, 1940-1941. It is the item of brokerage charges » 
near the bottom, $50,000 in the one and over here in exhibit C—lI think it 
deals with practically the same thing—you have brokerage charges, $118,000. 
Why would there be so much difference? It is a little hard to follow.—A. Why. 
the difference in the amount? 

Q. Yes.—A. Do not forget, Mr. Perley, in the one case you hoddlen less 
than 100,000,000 bushels and in the other crop you handled almost 400,000,000 
bushels. — | 

Q@. In this previous crop?—A. Yes. You see your handlings in the state- 
ment you are referring to now are 395,000,000. 

Q. It is a little hard to. follow because you have got them lettered in 
the one and Roman numerals in the other?—A. Yes. 


The CuHarrman: Any further questions on exhibit No. 3? I would. ike 
to ask Mr. Golding to take the chair for a little while. 


. Mr, Golding takes te as deputy chairman. 


By Mr. Wright: ) : 
Q. Mr. Findlay, what is the comparative storage space in the derminal 
elevators as compared to the country elevators? Have you those figures? 
Mr. MclIvor: We have them here. I will see if I can find them. — 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What I was getting at was that there is a very eal presiter. sum 
paid for storage in the country elevators as compared to the terminal 
elevators. It would look as though the terminal elevators had ‘not been kept — 
filled up?—A. I think the explanation you are looking for, Mr. Wright, is 
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the fact that when wheat comes forward into a deliverable position we 
generally do not carry it very long before selling it. In other words, during 
the last three crop years particularly it has been carried in the country for a 
longer period than it has been in the terminal elevators, but when we sell 
the wheat and it changes ownership of course storage still goes on but the 
new owner would pay the storage. 

Q. It does not appear in this statement?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Is the storage rate in the country a 45th?—A. 50th. 

@. Both there and at the terminal?—A. Terminal and country both. 

Q. And on the Pacific coast it is a 60th?—A. At: the Pacific and the 
interior terminals. The licensed capacity of the country elevators is 305,- 
212,704. That is out of a total combined storage space of approximately 
600,000,000. The Fort William terminal space is 144,530,000. 

Mr. Wrieut: That explains what I wanted to find out as to foe difference 
in the charges. 

_. The Wrrness: Yes, surely. 

The Deputy Cumann Are there any more questions on exhibit four? 

Mr. McNevin: I think Dr. Donnelly should make it clear what he refers 
to when he mentions a bonus. We are a little in the dark. 

Mr. Donnetuy: The general wheat growers; it is taken out of all wheat 
growers, out of the pool, the board. 

Mr. McNevin: Before we leave this point you do not mean the voit 
subsidy on the feed grains? The cost of the freight subsidy on Ontario feed 
grains is borne by the government. 

Mr. DonneELy: Sure.. 

Mr. Fam: The individual farmer stands the loss. | 

Mr. DonneELLy: In your case ‘It comes direct from the government. 

Mr. McNevin: Yes. 

Mr. Donnetiy: If the board aac a deficit for the 1941 crop it se ietel 
come from the government just the same as the other. The government 
would put up the loss. If you make a profit it is taken out of the profits. 

Mr. McNevin: However, the two matters are not in exactly the same 
category. 

Mr. Periey: Let us get on. 

_ The Deputy CuarrmMan: Exhibit 4. 


By Mr. Perley: i 

Q. There is an item here, profits on futures. Is it right that you made 
$508, 000 there?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Down here your brokerage fees charged are $15,000. That would be 
a pretty good year as far as futures were concerned ?—A. They really have 
no relationship whatever to each other. 

Q. What about this item, surplus on cash wheat and futures transactions, 
$1,700,000.—A. That is the surplus in this account valuing the stocks again 
at the July: 31st close. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
-Q. If the price of wheat goes down you may lose it all?—A. You may 
lose it all if it goes down. 
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The Deputy CHairMAN: Any more questions on exhibit 4? 
(Carried. ) 


Exhibit 5? 
(Carried.) 


Exhibit 6? f 
(Carried. ) 


Mr. DoNNELLY: It is the same thing. 
The Deputy CuHAtrMAN: Exhibit 6 carried. Exhibit 7. 
Mr. DonneELLY: That is the 1939 crop. 


By Mr. Perley: | 

Q. In exhibit seven your brokerage fee is $666,000?—A. $661,000—no, I 
am sorry, $666,000. 

Q. I have the total brokerage fees paid in these different exhibits. I think 
I am correct. I have got $1,255,000. You do not care to give us a list of the 
brokers used, how they were distributed? 

Mr. Donnewuy: That is for how many years? 

Mr. Pertry: The five exhibits, exhibits 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, that is our old friend from last year. 

The Cuarrman: I was waiting for confirmation or otherwise of the figure 
- which he had given. I do not know whether his addition is correct. 

The Witness: $1,067,000 altogether. 

The Cuatrman: So far as the payment of brokerage is concerned and the 
individuals who received it I imagine the committee considered that matter 
as settled last year. I do not know whether we wish to open it up again this 
, year. 

Mr. Prrtey: My colleague who was interested in that is not here this — 
afternoon. However, that is the amount. I am right in my figures, am I? — : 

The Witness: Yes, it totals $1,067,000. 

Mr. Preriey: I had it a little more than that. 

Mr. McNevin: That covers a period of five years. ~ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for a period of how many years?-A. That covers three board 
years that were then open, P.C. 1803, flax and everything else. 
Mr. Preruey: It covers three years including flax for one year. 
The CuarrMaAn: Any further questions on exhibit No. 8. That is the last 
one in the book. . | 


[ Carried. ] 


Are there any further questions that the committee wishes to ask ioe oe 


Findlay? 


Mr. Henprerson: When are you going to pay us on the palieraarin 
certificates for the 19388 crop? i 

The CuHarrman: I think you had better ask that question of some Srenber 
of the government. Are there any further questions you wish to ask either 
Mr. Findlay or Mr. Mclvor? Do I take it then that the committee is prepared 
to release these two witnesses? . 
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Mr. McNevin: Before doing so, Mr. Chairman, I think that the represen- 


-tatives of the wheat board have facilitated the carrying on of this work before 


the committee a great deal, and I have much pleasure in moving a vote of 
appreciation on the part of the committee to the members of the board. 

Mr. Henperson: I would like to second that. 

Mr. Perury: I think you ought to allow me to second that. 

Mr. Mclvor: Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for your remarks about 
the board. I also wish to express the appreciation of the board for the courtesy 
that we have had from the committee and the patience with which you have 
listened to a lot of our long drawn out explanations. There is just one matter, 


Mr. Chairman. I have asked Winnipeg to confirm the various offers that were 
made in regard to the handling of wheat last year. If you remember I was 
drawing on my memory for that information, but I will give you that by letter 
because I would like the record to be clear in that regard. 

~ Mr. Perury: Mr. Chairman, I may say we are refraining from asking 
any questions about the new policy. I suppose we will have to look to the 
minister for that. Mr. MclIvor would not want to go into that. 


The CHarrmMaNn: I think the committee have pretty well covered what 
was included in the order of reference. The particular item that Mr. Wright 
was interested in had to do with the equalization fee regarding the sale of 
coarse grains to the United States. The committee has reviewed that and 
the elevator agreements that were in operation this year, any changes that 
were made in them from last year. That has all been dealt with. If there 
are no further questions I presume we can release these two witnesses, express 
our appreciation to them as was done in the motion of Mr. MecNevin, and 
proceed to draft some kind of report to be presented to the house. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, June 
10, 1943, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, 14th June, 1943. 
Ordered,—That the said Committee be authorized to review:— 


1. The Wartime Marketing policies administered by the Department 
of Agriculture with respect to 


(a) The Agricultural Supplies Board 
(6) The Special Products Marketing Board 
(c) The Dairy Products Board 
(d) The Meat Board. 
2. The agricultural research activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture and of other government agencies. 


3. The administration of farm equipment rationing. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO: THE HOUSE 
Fripay, June 11, 1943. 


The Siehdine Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs ae to 
present the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to review:— 
1. The Wartime Marketing policies administered by the Department 
of Agriculture with respect to 
(a) The Agricultural Supphes Board 
(6) The Special Products Marketing Board 
(c) The Dairy Products Board 
(d) The Meat Board. 


2. The agricultural research activities of the Department of. Agri- 
culture and of other government agencies. 


3. The administration of farm equipment rationing. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. G. WEIR, 
Chairman. . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
, TuHurspay, June 10, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Blair, Clark, Dechene, Diefenbaker, Douglas 
(Weyburn), Evans, Fair, Ferron, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Hatfield, 
Henderson, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leclerc, Léger, Lizotte, McCuaig, McCubbin, 
MecNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Perley, Rennie, Rheaume, Rickard, Ross 
(Souris), Ross (Middlesex East), Senn, Weir, Whitman, Wright.—33. 


The minutes of the meeting held on ‘Wednesday, June 9, were read and 
approved. 


The Chairman, on behalf of the steering committee, presented the following 
report :— 

The steering committee, having met this day, begs leave to recom- 
mend that the motion of Mr. Cruickshank, seconded by Mr. Leclerc, 
passed on Wednesday, May 26, 1948, be rescinded, and that the following 
be substituted therefor:— 


That the Committee report to the House recommending 


1. That it be authorized to review the Wartime Marketing poli- 
cies administered by the Department of Agriculture, with power to 
call as witnesses, representatives of 

(a) The Agricultural Supplies Board 

(b) The Special Products Marketing Board 

(c) The Dairy Products Board 

(d) The Meat Board. 


2. That authority be given to review the agricultural research 
activities of the Department of Agriculture and of other government 
agencies; and 


3. That authority be granted to review the administration of 
farm equipment rationing. 


Mr. McNevin moved that the motion of Mr. Cruickshank, seconded by Mr. 
Leclerc, passed on Wednesday, May 26, 1943, be rescinded. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Leger moved :— 
That the Committee report to the House recommending :— 

1. That it be authorized to review the Wartime Marketing policies 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, with power to call, as 
witnesses, representatives of 

(a) The Agricultural Supplies Board 

(b) The Special Products Marketing Board 

(c) The Dairy Products Board 

(d) The Meat Board. 
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2. That authority be given to review the agricultural research activi- , 


ties of the Department of Agriculture and of other government agencies; 


and 


3. That authority be granted to review the administration of farm 
equipment rationing. 


Mr. Diefenbaker moved in amendment thereto that there be added to the 
list of witnesses to be called, the name of Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, or of another official of the Board, conversant 
with matters pertaining to agriculture. 


Discussion followed. 


The amendment being put, it was negatived on the following recorded 
division:—Yeas: Messrs. Diefenbaker, Douglas (Weyburn), Hatfield, Perley, 
Ross (Souris), Senn. (6)—Nays: Messrs. Clark, Dechene, Evans, Fair, Ferron, 
Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, Golding, Henderson, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leclerc, 
Leger, Lizotte, McCuaig, MecCubbin, MceNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Rennie, 
Rheaume, Rickard, Ross (Middlesex Hast), Whitman, Wright. (25). 


The question then being put on the main motion, it was adopted. 
The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, June 15, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o'clock, 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand (Prescott), Blair, Cardiff, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Diefenbaker, Donnelly, Dubois, Evans, Fontaine, Furniss, Gardiner, 
Golding, Henderson, Kirk, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leader, Leger, McCubbin, 
MeNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews Mullins, (Mrs.) Nielsen, Perley, Quelch, 
Rennie, Rheaume, Ross (Souris), Ross (Middlesex Hast), Senn, Soper, Tustin, 
Weir, Whitman.—35. _ 


In attendance: Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
Chairman of the Agricultural Food Board; Mr. A. M. Shaw, Director of Market- 
ing Services, and Chairman of the Agricultural Supplies Board. 

On motion of Mr. Leger, the Minutes of the last meeting held on Thursday, 
June 10, were approved. 


The Committee proceeded to inquire into the Wartime Marketing policies of 
the Department of Agriculture in accordance with an Order of the House dated 
June 14, 1943. 


The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, made a statement outlining 
the policy and plans of the government. 


Dr. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, was called. He gave a review 
- of the different Boards established under the marketing policies of the Depart- 
ment, described their functions and relationship, and was questioned thereon. 


On motion of Mr. Golding, the Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock until 
Thursday, June 17th, at 11.00 o’clock, a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOousE OF Commons, 
June 15, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The Cuarrman: If the committee will kindly come to order we will proceed. 
The order of reference which the committee recommended at the last meeting 
passed through the house yesterday, and we have proceeded to the extent of being 
ready to continue on the basis of that order of reference. The plan suggested 
to start this further inquiry into the operation and the conduct of these various 
boards mentioned in the order of reference was to have the Minister of Agriculture 
outline the general policy with respect to it and be followed by Dr. Barton as the 
head of most of these boards, and then also by Dean Shaw. Is the committee 
agreeable to proceeding on that basis? 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: Who is Dean Shaw? 


The Cuarrman: He is the Director of Marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture, and Chairman of the War Supplies Board. 


Mr. CruicKSHANK: The reason I am asking that is that I introduced the 
original motion, and I think that every member has got to admit the most 
essential thing—I am quite in favour of us discussing plastic and all that—the 
most essential thing, as I see it, before the committee at the present time is 
dairying products. It affects all parts of Canada. That is the reason I am asking 
who Dean Shaw is. I do not: know. 

The CuHarrman: I might say that I thought perhaps the committee might 
prefer to deal with these various marketing organizations before dealing with the 
research activities that are suggested in the second part of the order of reference. 
I think all that Mr. Cruickshank has in mind will be covered at some stage of 
the proceedings as we go along. If it is not I hope he will bring it to our 
attention. 

Mr. CruickSHANK: May I speak again? I think we took it very gracefully 
at the previous meeting. I am quite in accord naturally with hearing the Minister 
-and the Deputy Minister but what I am suggesting is that when the various 
boards are being called before us we deal with the one concerning dairying first. 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: They are all under Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: All right. 


The CHarrMAN: I think you will find the Minister will give an outline of the 
set-up that will get us started. Is that agreeable to the committee? 


(Carried) 
Hon. J. G. Garpiner, Minister of Agriculture called. . 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I will endeavour in as few words as possible 
to outline what the policy and plans have been on the part of the government 
during the war. Then, as has been suggested by the chairman, my deputy is here 
who, as well as being deputy, is Chairman of the Food Board. Mr. Shaw is also 
here, who has been from September 9, 1939 on, chairman of the Supplies Board. 
He is also a member of the prices board, and he is Director of Marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture. Under the division which he directs in the depart- 
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ment come all the marketing activities including the grading of products and the 
marketing of farm products within Canada. His division also conducts discus- 
sions between the federal and provincial authorities in all matters having to do 
with standardization and marketing of farm products. These are matters with 
which he can deal when he is before you. 

I wish in the first time to recall that this department was reorganized just 
previous to the war. We had been operating before that time under a number 
of branches. Just before the war we reorganized the department into four | 
divisions, {1) the science division; (2) the experimental farms division; (3) the 
production division, and (4) the marketing division. 

When the war started the government took the position that in so far as it 
was possible to do so the divisions of the department would be utilized for the 
purpose of carrying on any activities having to do with agriculture which would 
be associated with the war. Naturally the two divisions which have been called 
most into action down to the present time have been production and marketing. . 
The reason for that will be apparent to all of those who are here. 

I wish for a moment to outline to you the different actions that have been 
taken in order to utilize to the fullest extent possible the trained officials of the 
different branches of the department, and particularly those two divisions, to 
make it possible for agriculture to function as effectively as possible in relation 
to the war. The first matter which was called to our attention very early in the 
war through the activities of our officials was the fact that there would be 
some products which had been the source from which homes had been built upon 
farms in Canada which had been required in considerable volume to supply 
demands outside Canada which would not be required in great quantity during 
the war, or during the early period of the war at least. The outstanding product 
of that kind was apples. The action taken by the government was _ based 
upon the idea that we should maintain that branch of agriculture in operation 
until the end of the war, and in a position to go on and produce for outside 
markets as well as the home market just as effectively at the end of the war as 
they were at the beginning of the war. 

The outstanding fact in relation to apples is that at the beginning of the 
war 50 per cent of our apples were going to Britain. When Britain declared 
war she said she was not in need of apples, and immediately we had to make 
some provision for apple growers. That provision was made, and I think you 
will agree there has been very little discussion with regard to the apple growers’ 
position since very early in the war. We have entered into agreements each 
year which have taken care of the problems which confront them. 

The next difficulty which presented itself, or upon which action was taken, 
had to do with the provision of seed and fertilizer, insecticides and fungicides, 
all of which have to do with the production of crops. It was found very early 
in the war that many of the seeds that we had been utilizing in the production 
of our crops were produced outside Canada, and many of them in those countries — 
in Kurope which had come under the control of Hitler. For that reason we 
had to proceed to the production of seed, and further, to the conservation of the 
different products which entered into the production of fertilizer, insecticides and 
fungicides, which are largely used in the production of munitions. It became 
necessary to give some attention to that right at the beginning of the war. | 

Then we were desirous of learning first hand at as early a date as possible 
what the needs of our allies, and in the early stages of the war our most 
- important ally, Britain, were likely to be as we proceeded in order that we > 
might have our production at the time when it was necessary to their needs. 
Then we had to arrange for the orderly delivery of surpluses of food to our 
-alhes, and more particularly to Britain. 

Those were the four important tasks which appeared to be on our door- 
step immediately war was declared. In order to function to bring about the 
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results which were desired in connection with each one of them we set up in the 
department what was known as the Agricultural Supplies Committee on 
September 9, 1939. That was within a week after war was declared. ‘That 
committee was-reconstituted as a board on March 6, 1940. Very recently we 
set up the Food Board of which the Deputy Minister is chairman. I only 
mention that now because some of the functions which at first were performed 
by the Agricultural Supplies Committee and later by the Agricultural Supplies 
Board are now performed by the Food Board over which the Deputy Minister 
is chairman. 

I think at this point I should read to you the powers or duties of the Supplies 
Committee as set up on the 9th of September, 1939, because this will indicate 
to you what the different boards that you are going to inquire into have been 
attempting to do. The duty of the Supplies Board was: (1) to direct and 
reeulate through the various dominion and provincial agricultural services and 


_ through advisory boards representative of the industry which are already con- 


stituted, or which may be established, the production, preparation and conserva- 
tion of farm products; (2) to establish advisory boards representative of the 
industry; (3) subject to the approval of the Governor in Council to deal with 


matters pertaining to the purchase of agricultural products ; (4) to take measures 


with the approval of the Governor in Council to regulate the distribution of 
feed, seed, fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides and other materials for use in the 
production of farm products: (5) for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the preceding paragraph to purchase, store and distribute supplies for use 
in agricultural production; (6) to initiate and submit to the wartime prices and 
trade board—this recalls the fact we had the wartime prices and trade board 


on the 9th of September, 1939, when this order was drawn—to initiate and submit 
_to the wartime prices and trade board measures designed to prevent abnormal 


relationships in prices of agricultural products, and to prevent abnormal relation- 
ships between prices of materials and equipment for use in agricultural produc- 
tion and the prices of agricultural products which would result in unbalanced 
production. 

I read those duties of the board in order to indicate to you the necessity 
for the setting up of this board and the fact that these matters were in mind 
from the very first week after war was declared. 

In order to do the task which they had in mind as effectively as possible 
the Agricultural Supplies Board set up, from time to time, other boards or 
advised the setting up of other boards. Those boards have been set up by 
order in council. First we had the Bacon Board set up on December 13, 1939. 
Then we had the Dairy Board set up on May 238, 1940, the Special Products 
Board on the 15th of April, 1941, and the Meat Board, BES uke“) the Bacon 
Board, set up on June 3, 1943. 

I should like to review for a moment the reasons for the setting up of these 
boards in the order in which they have been set up. In doing that I would 
say this: we have followed from the beginning of the war a policy based upon 
these ideas: first, we desired to adjust production to the needs of the war; 
second, we desired to regulate the consumption of products essential to our 
allies to assure the greatest possible supplies where they were most needed. 
In carrying out these objectives we dealt first with pork products. The reason 
we dealt first with pork products was because of the fact that Britain was 
desirous of obtaining bacon and ham from us in certain quantities early in the 
war. We dealt next with cheese, or we set up the Board to deal with cheese, 
and foresaw that later on they would probably have to deal with milk as well 
as cheese, and probably in butter; therefore we called it the Dairy Products 
Board, and gave it control over all milk products. 

The next problem with which we were confronted was that of dealing with 
eggs. I would remind the committee that when we were first asked to deal with 
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egos it was not a question of getting production; it was a question of dealing 
with a surplus. We had so many eggs in Canada not so very long ago as 
compared to the consumption in our own country that the price was going down 
rather than going up, and at that particular time there was no considerable 
demand for our eggs outside Canada. We set up the Special Products Board to 
deal with eggs and any other products, other than those I have alreacdty mentioned, 
at any time they needed to be dealt with. The first action taken by the Special 
Products Board was to negotiate an agreement with Britain under which they 
would take our surplus eggs off this market. We later on subsidized the price 
of those eggs in order to get them delivered to the Special Products Board to be 
delivered in turn to Great Britain. We had only been operating under the fresh 
eggs provision for a short time when Britain expressed a desire to, have those 
eggs in dried form. You are familiar with the story of dehydration or will get 
it from the different persons who appear before you from time to time. 

The next product with which we ran into some difficulties was beef. In the 
early stages of the war Britain did not desire beef from us. She was obtaining 
any beef she did import from the usual sources of supply, largely from the 
Argentine and Ireland, and did not express any desire to have beef from us, 
and we had not been supplying much ‘beef previously. Our surplus beef was 
going into the United States in the form of live cattle largely, and we were not 


troubled with difficulties in distributing beef until the year 1942. All of the > 


difficulties in connection with that have arisen since that time. When I say that 
we were not troubled about it I simply mean there was a market for our surplus 
in the United States, and the price of beef had been satisfactory from very early 
in the war down to that time. 

These boards have been set up in the order in which they have been to deal 
with the different problems as they have presented themselves or as they have 
threatened to present themselves. We have attempted to handle these problems 
as they have come along under these different organizations. You are going to 
. Inguire into their operations to find out what they have done, why they have 
done certain things and what the results have been. I do not need to go into 
detail with regard to that now. 7 


I should like to point out, however, that when we were merely controlling or 


regulating the marketing of bacon and ham, pork products, in other words, we 
could do things which did not unnecessarily disturb the demands for food products 
at home. When we were only dealing with pork products we were able to say in 
1941, “Do not consume more than 75 per cent of what you consumed in 1940,” 
in spite of the fact that the consumption had gone up by—speaking from memory 
—about 30 per cent in the spring of 1941 over 1940. We simply said to the 
people of. Canada, “Reduce your consumption down to 75 per cent of what it 
was in 1940.” In order to enforce that the board said to packing plants and 
others who were distributing hog products to their customers, ‘You can only 
deliver 75 per cent. of what you delivered in 1940.” I dare say many people in 
Canada have forgotten that regulation was there because it did not create any 
hardship whatsoever. There was plenty of everything else. There was beef, 
there were eggs in greater quantities than we knew what to do with, we had 


butter in surplus quantity and we had cheese in surplus quantity at the time 


that action was taken. There was no difficulty experienced in bringing about 
regulations of that kind at that time. But then it became necessary to take all 
the cheese produced in the summer of that year off the Canadian market and 
send it to Britain. It became necessary later on to do something about butter 
because we had teo much milk going into the production of cheese to result in a 
sufficient amount of butter being produced to give the people all they wanted 
to eat. Later on ‘because our beef supplies were not equal to the demands in all 


parts of Canada, and pork products could not be thrown back on this market,. 
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it became necessary to consider doing something about that. So as we went 
along into the war the necessity for more’ control over the consumption of 
different products became greater. 

I think I should state to the committee what the policy of the government 
has been from the beginning in relation to matters of that kind. We have 
always maintained from the beginning that in so far as it was possible we should 
give to Britain any food products which she considered essential to the feeding 
of her own people during the time that she was being attacked directly by the 
enemy. So when Britain asked us for more cheese we took all the cheese away 
from the Canadian people as they could get all the butter they wanted, they 
could get all the meat they wanted and therefore there would be no hardship in 
asking them to forgo the eating of cheese for the time being. When they were 
short of bacon we asked our people to cut down to 75 per cent of the consumption 
in 1940 and later to 50 per cent in order that we might send more over to Britain. 
At that time people could get all the beef they wanted, all the eggs they wanted, 
and generally speaking dairy products at that time because we put cheese back 
.on to this market again through increased production. Therefore there could 
be no hardship in asking our people to go without, but as we approached the 
point where much of practically all of our products was being required there 
arose difficulties which required the putting on of controls which have resulted 
in some people finding it a little difficult to get all of the different kinds of foods 
which they require. 

The last to be in that class is beef. There is a delegation here at the 
present time from Britain representing the British government. That delegation 
is as anxious about beef as they are about any other product. They want to 
know how soon and how much beef we can send to Britain. The only way we 
could find out how much and how soon we could send beef to Britain’ was to 
ration the consumption of meat in Canada. Rationing is not necessarily carried 
out for the purpose of reducing the consumption of a product, generally speaking. 
It may be only carried out for the purpose of seeing that everyone gets their 
share of a product of which there is engugh if properly distributed, and up to 
date that has been the reason for rationing in Canada. It has not been that 
our production was going to get so low in Canada that we would not have 

enough food in Canada, but it has’ been in order that we might be able to state 
exactly the amount of food that is going to be required in Canada in any 
particular year to give Canadians all the food they need, not all they want 
but all they need. An attempt is made to’ figure that out putting it on a 
reasonable basis and then dividing up the different foods in such a way as to 
give our people a reasonable ration, one which will produce and maintain 
health in our families and at the same time release just as much food as we 
possibly can to be sent to our allies and more particularly to Britain. In 
attempting to do that we have had to adopt rationing. All I wish to say here 
at the moment with regard to that is that rationing is not carried out under this 
department. As you know it is carried out under the wartime prices and trade 
board, the reason being obvious, that they have control over the prices of all 
foods whether they come immediately from the farm or wherever they come 
from, imported or otherwise, and therefore must have more or less control over 
the actual consumption itself. They have been rationing more and more different 
food products recently from time to time. | ‘ 

There is one product about which I have said nothing up to the moment, 
or one group of products, and that is cereals. You will note in the very 
first. provision made under the order in council of September 9, 1939, that it was 
anticipated we might have to do something with regard to the distribution of 
feed, and seed and grain products generally. Something has been done about 
that, as you know, from time to time. Wheat marketing has always been under 
the Department of Trade and Commerce since that department was set up in 
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the latter years of the last. century, but wheat production, everything having 
to do with the production of grains, has been under the Department of Agri- 
culture and still is, of course. In so far as we have been dealing with production 
in relation to the requirements of Britain and the requirements of our other 
allies any action taken to cut down production of wheat, or pe acreage of 
wheat, has been taken ree the Department of Agriculture. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Do I understand from the Minister that the export of all kinds of food- 
stuffs except wheat is under the Department of Agriculture rather than the 
- Department of Trade and Commerce?—A. Since the war started it has been 
impossible to export products to Britain; it is impossible, of course, to export 
products to the continent of Europe since Hitler got control, and it has been 
impossible to export products to Britain other than by agreement. I speak 
generally. There are a few products that have been going over in the ordinary 
way, but generally speaking Britain came to us and made agreements and these 
products are delivered to Britain in Canada at the last port from which they 
are shipped. Britain then takes the responsibility for their shipment across the 
the ocean. All of the details of arrangement really take place in Canada. 
The Departemnt of Agriculture has been making these arrangements and carry- 
ing them out, making arrangements first for their production, making arrange- 
ments for their delivery, and not only their delivery to the different boards but 
their delivery to the British government. That delivery is made in Canada — 
and then Britain sees to it that the goods are taken across. | 

In connection with production we have been asked from time to time 
to try and bring the production of farm products into line with the needs of our 
allies, and more particularly the needs of Britain for the time being. One of 
the necessary activities to bring that about is to try and encourage an adjust- 
ment as between the production of wheat and the production of live-stock 
products. As you know, for the last three years there has been a gradual 
switch-over from acreage assigned to the production of wheat to acreage assigned 
to the production of live stock. I am not going to go into the details with regard 
.to that. You have had them many times, and probably will have them again 
while you are inquiring into the matter from different persons who will appear 
before you, but I do wish to say that we did what we have done in an attempt ~ 
to meet the requirements of Britain for dairy pious and meat products 
largely, and poultry products as well. 

I want to refer just for a moment—because no doubt some of you have 
read it, more particularly the western members of the committee—to an article 
which came out of the meeting which was held recently at Hot Springs and has 
appeared in all the western papers. It is headed, “More wheat and less live 
stock.” I do not know that it is misleading if it is read from beginning to end 
and digested carefully, but if one simply reads that headline, reads the words 
in black print and does not read anything else I. am afraid that it not only gives 
a wrong impression but will do a great deal of harm to the plan which we have 
been attempting to work out in the last three years. I may say that some of 
the men who are mentioned in this article have been in Ottawa since.. I have 
had the privilege of discussing the matter with them, and I am quite sure what 
I am going to state to you is the interpretation which was intended to be put upon 
the finding which is referred to here. The article is dated Washington and was 
written by Mr. Chester Bloom, who at one time was in the gallery here but is 
now down at Washington. 


So far as the Canadian prairie west is concerned the most important 
paragraph in the report of the production section of the United Kingdom 
Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va., is that which urges “increasing the 
acreage of crops for direct human consumption and actually holding back 
the rebuilding of reduced live stock herds”. 
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If one reads that carefully he knows what it means. It does not refer to Cana- 
dian herds because it speaks of reduced live stock herds, and our herds are not 
being reduced, they are being increased; so obviously it was not intended for our 
consumption here and particularly western Canada. In black: print it is said:— 


_ ‘Specifically that is a plea to farmers everywhere to raise more wheat 
instead of live stock. Though it is aimed primarily at other world areas 
it applies no less to western Canada. 


| Naturally, anyone reading that and going on to read the article will read into it 


an emphasis being placed upon the immediate increase of wheat growing in 
western Canada, but there has been no change in policy down to the present and 
there is not likely to be in the immediate future any necessity for a change of 
policy from that which has been followed, namely, that we in Canada should be 
producing all the live stock and live stock products we can even to the exclusion 
of some of our wheat acreage; the reason being just exactly what is said in this 
resolution—if it might be called a resolution—which was published down in Hot 
Springs; exactly the same reasons as will apply after the end of the war, or 
toward the end of the war, or in some of the European countries, has been true 


_in Britain ever since the war started. Britain found that she had to produce 


cereals as she was threatened with blockade, and as I have said to the house 
before a pound of cereal will keep a man alive in an emergency just as long as 
a pound of meat but it takes from 5 to 8 pounds of grain to make a pound of 
meat; so that in Britain they had been producing grain to the exclusion of meat 
products, and they have asked us to produce protective products or meat and 
dairy products and send them over to them in as great a quantity as we can. 
That is what we have been doing down to the present, and that is what we must 
do if Britain is to get food from us down to the time when victory is at least 
apparent: 

What has been suggested here, as I understand it, is that these other 
European countries, France, Belgium, Holland and so on, as they come back 
under the influence of the Allies should put the greatest emphasis in the first 
years after they come back upon the production of cereals, because it is by 
producing cereals that they can most effectively assist in feeding their own 
people; and then as we, because of shipping becoming available, are able to get 
our cereals as well as our meat products over to them they will naturally shift 
back into their own ordinary activity in connection with agriculture and produce 
meat and dairy products as they did before the war. 

And so, what I am trying to emphasize is that this was advice not to farmers 
in western Canada as the article here tends to indicate, but it is advice to people 
who are going to come back under the influence of the allied countries as the 
war progresses, and advice to be followed immediately the war is over in those 
countries. And so I would like to emphasize the fact that we who are charged 
with directing policy in Canada think it most essential that wheat acreage should 
not be increased, and that there should be an increased production of live stock 
products, more particularly dairy and meat products. at the expense of wheat 
to-day. 

I do not know that I can say anything in regard to the last two items that 
are on your agenda. I would point this out that in connection with umber 5; 
that authority be given to review agricultural research activities; that there has 
been carried on by the experimental farms branch at the various centres of the 
branches throughout Canada over a long period of years experiments having to 
do with all the matters that I think you have in mind discussing under this head. 
Some men have come to me very recently who have been approaching us in con- 
nection with the agitations with regard to chemurgy, and they stated that they 
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were surprised to find how much had already been accomplished and how much 
experiment work had been done on the experimental farms in Canada in relation 
to this matter. These experiments have been carried on during a long period of 
years and there is information available based on that which I am sure can be 
made available to this committee. 

Authority has also been granted to review the administration of farm equip- 
ment rationing; that is under the prices board. I think I said to the committee 
before that we have had in our department, since the beginning of the war, or 
from the beginning of the appearance of a shortage in farm equipment, a man 
who has been assigned to the task of keeping the needs of agriculture before the ~ 
controller who has the matter in hand. The delegations that have come here from 
the different parts of Canada—and the representations made to our department 
have been placed before the controller by our man. Some of our experimental 
farms have been very close at all times to the needs of the farmers in connection 
with farm implements. Their findings are available to our representative and 
he has appeared before Mr. Bloom and others and made representations as to 
the needs of agriculture in connection with machinery. I think any information 
which he can give you—he will be very pleased to give during the time that you 
are making enquiry. I think that is all I have to say at the moment and I 
would say however that I hope to be able to attend most of the meetings while 
this discussion continues and eu be here for questioning at any time. 

Mr. Senn: Mr. Chairman, before the minister leaves, I was going to make a 
suggestion to him that I think would be of advantage to the committee. He has 
spoken about the number of boards that have been set up for one thing or 
another under the Department of Agriculture and I was just wondering if the 
minister would be good enough to place on our records a list of the boards with 
their chairmen and their members, and also a list of the advisory committees 
that have been set up to these boards; and also, if possible, and if it does not 
take up too much space, copies of the orders in council setting up these boards and 
as well setting up the advisory committees operating under these boards. 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I have copies of all the orders in council here and I 
had thought at one stage of reading them into the record, but I thought they 
were rather too long for me to do that. 

Mr. Senn: Would there be any objection to having them made available to 
individual members? They are not private? 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I think there is no objection to that. Dr. Barton is 
coming before you next and I was going to suggest—I understand he has not 
the names with him at the moment—that he see to it that there is put on the 
records the names of the different boards and the names of the advisory com- 
mittees that have been set up, and the names that have been submitted to us by 
the provinces of the persons who are being consulted; and also that copies of © 
these orders be made available to you if not placed in your records. 

Mr. Senn: I think that will help the committee. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions anyone would like to ask 
Mr. Gardiner at this time? 

Mr. Gardiner, we thank you very much indeed for the clear outline that you 
have given to us, and extend our thanks for the time being and hope that you 
can be with us at least at some of the meetings that are held from now on. 

May we have Dr. Barton now. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): When you are tabling the orders in council under which 
these boards are set up, will the Minister of Agriculture be good enough to include 
also the amendments that have been brought up to date? 

Hon. Mr. Garprner: Yes, I think the amendments should be included. They 
will be supplied to you with all the amendments to date. 
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The CHarRMAN: We are now going to hear from Dr. Barton. He is quite 
well known to most of the members of the committee and I am going to suggest 
that he first give his official title and the capacity in which he is appearing 
before the committee. 

All right Dr. Barton: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I am appearing here as the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. | 

And now, I have not any special assignment and the Minister has covered 
broadly and pretty fully the matter of policies and programmes and given you a 
pretty fair idea of the set up of the departmental machinery as well. I had 
thought that perhaps the best contribution I could make at this time would be 
to make some review of these boards, their background and origin and their 
functions in a general way, and their relationships. It is understandable to me 
that there should perhaps be some confusion in the minds of you people in respect 
to these boards because we have quite a number of them. There is only one 
observation I would make there, and what I am going to say is purely from the 
administrative standpoint; with respect to the boards now. The Minister covered 
them all in a general way and what I have to say will be supplementary to what 
he has given you. These boards, each and every one of them, as the minister 
implied, were established to meet a definite need that was apparent in the depart- 
ment; in other words, they were established for particular purposes. As you 
know, every one was established by order in council. There is only one thing I 
want to add in that connection and that is this; under the orders in council 
establishing these boards the general regulations covering the operation of the 
boards were authorized of course in the orders, as probably some of you know; 
in addition to that the boards were given powers to make what might be called 
operative regulations which could not be anticipated in all cases and included 
in the original orders in council. Now, in all of these so-called operative regula- 
tions of the boards, the regulations are subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Agriculture. The boards are Department of Agriculture boards and as such 
operate under the administration of the department and are responsible to the 
minister. 

One other general point I might make here which may be interesting to you 
is this: the government provides the administrative expenses of these boards 
but it does not provide the money to purchase the product. It does provide 
some financial assistance however for the operation of the boards. In other 
words, these boards may find it necessary, for instance, to take special products, 
to buy them for what might be to some extent anticipated developments. For 
instance, they have found it advisable in several cases to arrange to have 
products dehydrated partly experimentally, and though at very little cost; 
where there were no orders on hand. In such cases it was thought the govern- 
ment should and the government did provide funds to finance the undertaking; 
and subject to this condition that the government would be reimbursed fully 
if possible and in most cases that has been done. In some cases like feed 
products projects ran for two years and you could not determine just, what 
the actual cost might be or the actual returns might be in respect to them; 
but as far as that has been possible that has been the basis upon which funds 
have been granted. 

And now then, administrative costs: I do not know whether you want to 
go into that or not. The supphes board has a great. variety of these purely 
administrative functions; for instance, in the handling of the feed business 
there are administrative costs quite apart from the actual freight and handling 


and those costs are purely administrative. And then there are the general 
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administrative costs of the board. These are chargeable to government account, 
but those are all expenditures of the board which are chargeable. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Are those figures all included in the figures that are given in the War 
Appropriation Bill setting out each of these boards?—A. Are they which? 

@. Are they all included in the figures that are in the War AoE ramon 5 
Bill?—A. They would all be accounted for; yes. 

Q@. For instance say the agricultural supplies board, there is a definite 
amount set there?—-A. Yes; the appropriation, you mean | 

Q. Yes.—A. That is the general appropriation. It is very difficult for 
one to determine what these appropriations will be. There is an amount of 
money set aside for the supplies board. 

@. And there is more than what is included in the War Appropriation 
Bill?—A. No; I think that would cover it all. 

There might however be some emergency develop which would require 
some additional funds. The procedure then is that the supplies board expendi- 
tures apart from the routine expenditures are authorized by council under that 
appropriation the same as would be true of other general appropriations. These 
boards all make reports, as probably you know, and these reports are included 
in the report of the Minister of Agriculture. I have the 1942 report here. 
I think probably you have all seen it. You will find the reports of these 
boards there for the 1942 year. 

And then there is one other observation I would like to make and it is 
this: the minister told you that the supplies board was set up soon after war 
was declared. Immediately following the establishment of the board, con- 
ferences were held with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, because the 
supplies board as a production agency had to operate very closely in conjunction — 
with the provincial departments. There was a conference held and the whole 
question of procedure and relationship and plan, in so’ far as it could be 
considered and developed at that time, was gone into. There was one general 
understanding reached at that conference which I think is important and it 
is this: that in the production program the provinces through the provincial 
departments of agriculture respectively would assume immediate and Sopa 
responsibility for the actual program itself, 

It was understood, of course, that all Pee men working in the 
provinces would co- operate with the provincial people, and that from head- 
quarters any men who we might have who were specialists or had particular 
information would be made available to the provinces. That was the basis of 
co-operation established. There was no departure in it from the regular 
procedure because that is the general operational basis of our relationships. 
The Departments of Agriculture in the provinces are much more strongly 
manned than the dominion is with regard to field services. That is true of 
the great majority of them, if not all of them, and I think it is true to say 
that their major activity ‘is primarily production. That was the working — 
arrangement made at that time, and that is the working arrangement which 
has been followed since. We have had further conferences from time to time, 
sometimes to consider some special production problem, and sometimes a general 
one such as we had last December when the whole program of production for 
this year and the whole need of supplies was reviewed and plans agreed upon 
with definite production objectives in the various provinces established. 

The Minister has mentioned that I am chairman of the Agricultural Food | 
Board. That is the youngest board, established this spring. That board was 
established because it was thought necessary to have some such machinery — 
in the Department of Agriculture. The need for that perhaps became definite 
_ because of the review of the relations between the wartime prices and trade . 
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board and the Depaitment of Agriculture with respect to both food and 


agriculture, and as a result of that review the respective fields of the two 


- organizations were more definitely defined than they had been before and this 


Agricultural Food Board was set up to assume assignments that then came to 
the Department of Agriculture which before that were handled by the prices 
and trade board. It was also necessary to have some specific piece of 
machinery in the department to deal with the wartime prices and trade board 
in the relations that were outlined at that time. 

The Minister read the functions and duties of the Supplies Board. I am 
going to read the functions and duties of the Agricultural Food Board and 
I will make a comment or two as I go along. 

The first one is this: (1) subject to the approval of the Minister of Agri- 
culture and in co-operation with the Agricultural Supplies Board, to develop 
and direct policies and measures of the Department of Agriculture for the 
wartime production of food. In other words, the food board is now the general 
presiding organization, you might say, within the department for food pro- 
duction programs, and in developing those programs and in implementing them 


it is working in close co-operation with the Supplies Board and using the Supplies 


Board machinery, and the Supplies Board will continue to function as it has in 
relationship with other agencies. (2) To co-ordinate the activities of all 
commodity boards established under the Department of Agriculture. It has 
to be borne in mind always that those are really marketing. boards. That is 
how we might regard the Bacon Board, now the Meat Board, the Dairy Products 
Board and the Special Products Board. These are really marketing boards; 
they are administrative organizations. Their primary function is to obtain 
supplies, not assume responsibility for the production of them, but to obtain 
them on .the markets here and forward them to fill the agreements that are 
entered into between the Canadian government and United Kingdom or other 
allied governments or agencies. So that the Bacon Board or Meat Board, the 
Special Products Board and the Dairy Products Board are not production boards 
primarily. They do come into the production field in so far as marketing 
activities affect production, and they may affect it very directly, of course, in 
price arrangements and that kind of thing, but the question of a bonus, let us 
say, or some financial assistance, is quite apart from the marketing activities 


and operations that are involved within these boards and they are not 


responsible for that provision or for any arrangements in connection with it. 


_ These boards have always had a relationship to the Supplies Board 
because the Supplies Board was the general production board, but they were 
not tied in very definitely with it on a personnel basis, at any rate. When the 
Agricultural Food Board was established it was felt that a more definite 
tie-in should be arranged of all these boards. That has been done through 
personnel. The Agricultural Food Board has six members on it, three of whom 
really sit on that board as heads of their respective boards. In other words, 
if a dairying question is being considered—let us say it is a subsidy for milk 
or it may be butter or something else—when any dairying question is considered 
by that board the chairman of the Dairy Products Board is a member of that 
board. When any question as to the production of hogs, let us say, or cattle or 
something of that kind comes up then the secretary-manager of the Meat 
Board is a member of that board. If it is a question of eggs and poultry the 
chairman of the Special Products Board is present; so that we have through 
the arrangement of personnel in that way insured that we have co-ordination 
of all board activities. (3) To direct the diversion of food products in Canada. 
That is one of the things we do under our agreement as approved by the two 
ministers, the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Fiance. 
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By Mr. Leger: 


Q. May I ask a question? You say you have men iron each ‘and every 
board as a member of that board? Does that mean as a member of the 
Agricultural Food Board?—A. Yes, for the consideration of products with 
which he is concerned. This has to do really with our relations with the 
prices and trade board in the division of the field of activities. We naturally 
come together in a good many places and a good many ways. First there 
is the filling of contracts or agreements for export. We had that before but. 
that is continued and definitely specified as the Minister has made clear. Our 
boards handle these export commitments. The product is delivered at sea- 
board. We have charge of all inspection. | 

I might say in connection with administration expenses that we use all our 
Department of Agriculture services, and as a department I claim with some 
justification I think that for the war work we are doing we have employed 
fewer additional staff and spent less money over and above our regular 
appropriation than any other department of the government. I believe that 
fact can be substantiated. We have utilized our regular services to the full. 
We have said, ‘Here is something that is urgent. If what you are doing now 
is not vital at this time it will have to stand for the time being.” In spite of 
that we have had to bring in a few men with special qualifications for special 
jobs, and we have had to add in some cases to our regular staff. There has 
been a big increase in matters like cargo inspection and all that kind of thing. 
Bacon has to be inspected at seaboard and other products in the same way, 
but we have carried on with our regular staff with the exception of the addition — 
of a few people with special qualifications and some men added to our regular 
service. 

The second thing is that we divert these food products to meet the require- 
ments of the armed forces in Canada and other priority needs, 

The third is at the request of the wartime prices and trade board diversion 
from areas of supply to deficiency areas in Canada. The reason why we take 
charge of the diversion is because we have the people who are in services close 
to these products, in packing houses and in the various factories of one kind 
or another where we maintain market service. We have the personnel. We are ~ 
using them in this work in the way I have just indicated. 

The fourth is to advise the wartime prices and trade board as to significant 
developments in the prospective food supply situation. That is put in because 
it was felt that since we are the people closest to production we ought to be in the 
best position to determine what the supply position is at a particular time or in 
prospect. You are all practical men on the agricultural committee, and I know 
you will realize at once what a problem that is and the difficulties involved in it. 
We simply have to do the best we can. We can go very far wrong in the matter of 
our determinations and estimates but it so happens we have got a pretty well 
manned service across the country in our various marketing activities. We have 
got men who are production field specialists who are close to the provinces. 
Through all these agencies we endeavour to determine what our prospective 
production position is likely to be. : 

The fifth is to confer with the wartime prices and trade board with respect 
to price adjustments and subsidies, to increase the production of agricultural 
products within established price ceilings and to make recommendations to the 
Minister in connection therewith. Our procedure in that regard is this; we do not 


sit down as a board and determine a subsidy even if we have consulted the ~ 


representatives of the people concerned, the producers, and probably the market- 
ing people, without reference to the prices and trade board. The procedure is 
that we are supposed to go to them. We make our own finding. We do as a 
rule and then we meet with the prices and trade board and we say, “Here is the 
product position; this is what it is.” Let us say it is canned peas, or something 
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else with which we have dealt. We go into the production on the present. basis 
under the price ceiling. They say, “What production do you think you can 
get?” We attempt to answer that. Then the next thing is, what production 
does the prices and trade board want? They are the supply people. If they say, 
“We are not interested in canning peas; we can get on without them,” then we 
have not got much case for bonusing peas or dealing with the production of 
peas on a cost basis of any kind. 3 

They are in charge of supplies for the civilian population. If it were a war 
order for export then we would have a different approach. If they take the view 
that the ceiling cannot be changed, and naturally that is the usual view taken 
in most of these products, then we say, “If you want these peas and you want 
them in such a quantity here is what we find to be necessary in the way of 
special assistance.” The prices and trade board may or may not agree with 
us. They may feel if we overdo the subsidy thing we are probably throwing 
costs out of relationship and will affect their position in their control of prices, 
and so on. If they agree then we proceed to make a recommendation to the 
Minister and if the Minister approves it goes from there to council for considera- 


_tion and approval. If they disagree we make our recommendation just the same 


to the Minister and if he approves our recommendation the same procedure is 
followed and at the same time the prices and trade board has a right through 
their Minister to make their representation. The matter is finally decided in 
council with respect to a subsidy. } im 

And finally, there is general provision here just to provide a medium through 
which co-operation between the Department of Agriculture and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board may be maintained. We have te co-operate, as it is desir- 
able we should co-operate and that there should be a maximum of co-operation 
between our two organizations; because while we represent: the approach to the 
problems from different points of view they are so closely allied,and dovetailed 
that it is in the interest of us all that we should undertake the study as a whole, 
and it is highly desirable that we work together and that we reach agreement on 
these various things if it is possible to do so. 

And now, with regard to subsidies: I would say, that we have not been very 
long in operation and so we have not dealt with subsidies to any great extent. 
The first consideration that came before us was with respect to the canning crops; 
and by that I mean peas, beans, corn and tomatoes. And now, the procedure 
followed there was this: we met the producer representatives and some canner 
people who are concerned with these products, and we made a review of the 
whole situation with them and got the best information we could from them; 
and then we discussed the whole matter of procedure and finally reached a 
decision that the board support a recommendation to subsidize—and these sub- 
sidies have been based, take in the case of canned peas, on the 1941 price because 
there was a small subsidy given last year by the prices and trade board—they 
dealt with these subsidies last year—and so there was a basis for prices in the 
subsidies which were paid last year. This year the subsidies were based on the 
same 1941 price, but they were increased with respect to all four products. 

Now, the next group of products that was dealt with were the dairy products 
and they included butter, concentrated milk and whole milk for fluid consump- 
tion. We reviewed the whole dairy product field at that time as thése are all 
tied together, these products, as you know are closely related, interlocked and 
interdependent, and so one cannot be considered without reviewing the others 
at the same time. The second thing we had in mind was this; we thought it was 
highly desirable to establish these subsidies for a twelve-month period so that 
there would be a settled price basis for the farmers for a period of twelve months 
in advance; and that was done. The detail you have had before you and I do 
not suppose I need to read it here. 
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The third question of subsidies with which the Board has dealt are subsidies 
having to do with the production of berries and jam, and which is of special 
interest to certain particular areas. These were dealt with in the same manner 
as the others and subsidies were recommended. These subsidies are paid by the 
treasury officers of our department on our recommendation and approval, and we 
handle them there again through the regular services; in other words, our dairy 
department is responsible for the administration of the subsidies relating to 
dairy products, and they are responsible for verifying and approving payment of 
subsidies and they report to the Treasury Board. Then, with the marketing 
service, the live stock service and others, it is the same with respect to them. 
Canned products and berries are handled through our fruits and vegetable service. 

I do not know that there is anything more I can say at the time, but since 
I am speaking supplementary to what the minister has said, and since’I happened 
to head the delegation to Hot Springs perhaps I might venture a word there, and 
my one word would be this, in confirmation of what the minister has said; that 
under the terms of reference to that conference the production of food for war 
purposes and relief matters were not included, so that there was no consideration 
given to wartime production of food. It was the duty of this conference under 
the terms of the reference to deal with the post-war period. The post-war 
period may be a somewhat indefinite thing, as we soon discovered when we began 
to consider it. It is a very difficult thing to define or determine just what — 
constitutes a post-war period. We have a period now just emerging in some 
countries, and one which will be apparent in all countries when hostilities cease. 
In North Africa one can see something of the post-war issue; you have a 
transition period and there is going to be a transition period in some of the 
countries if not all as they become free; and there will be a general transition 
period. All I want to say in that regard is this; that great shortages of all kinds 
are anticipated in the areas. The reference which received particular mention 
by the minister was intended definitely and absolutely to apply to the countries 

under occupation at the present time. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


Q@. I would like to ask Dr. Barton one question: I was interested in his | 
remarks when he said that he had set up a committee in the Department of 
Agriculture to settle with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board as to the cost of 
production, and that in his committee in order to get the necessary production 
certain steps are required and in that respect the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board sometimes agreed with them and sometimes they did not. And now, the 
question I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, is this: Do the Wartime Prices and > 
Trade Board have an investigating committee to go into the cost of the produc- — 
tion of these commodities; or, if not, on what do they base their opinion for 
disagreeing with your committee?—A. In so far as I know they have no com- 
mittee of that kind; and I might say that we have not as much study as we 
would hke to have; ‘then, too, cost of production figures are very vague things 
sometimes. 

_. Q. I mean, with regard to subsidies?—A. Yes, with regard to subsidies; but 
there are two points of view on that procedure, I ‘suppose—I am not presuming 
to speak for them (the Wartime Prices and Trade Board) but the two conceiv- 
able points of view which they might disagree with us would be these—they 
might say that they are not in favour of the subsidy because we can do without 
the product; and if they say that we have not much grounds on which to disagree 
with them. The second thing is they review the proposal from the cost of living 
standpoint. That is how they do it; and if they thought particular subsidies 
were going to disturb the level of prices in this country, that they might have 
some undesirable relationship to their prices policy and: might have some effect 
on the prices of other products they would probably disagree with us. 
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By Mr. Cruickshank: 
~Q. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question while Dr. Baw is on the stand: 


-as I understand it, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in fixing their price 


ceiling did not take into consideration the cost of production at all. For instance, 
let’s take milk, they arbitrarily set the price of milk at 10 cents; and let us say 
that we presume for the purposes of illustration that your board, that is the 
agricultural board, says that the farmer requires 11 cents a quart to produce 
that milk; do you not think that such a thing should be taken into consideration? 
—A. In establishing ceiling prices do you mean? 

Q. No, in establishing subsidies——A. Yes, they would take that into 
consideration but they would rely upon us for the most part for that information. 

Q. Another question there, Dr. Barton: in studying prices do they take into 
consideration a fair margin of profit, if there is any profit in it at all—would 
it be possible to take that into consideration in arriving at the amount of the 
subsidy ?—-A. Well, profit is like the cost of production in connection with a 
good many agricultural products, it is rather a vague thing, when you say profit 
the question arises: whose profit? You see, about the best you could do is to 
strike an average that is reasonably representative of conditions generally 


throughout the area where the market is. Our view of it is simply this, that 


Wwe are concerned with the farmer and personally I regard it as a matter of 
financial incentive necessary for production. 

Q. And now, another question, the cost of production in various parts of 
Canada varies widely; is that taken into consideration in setting a subsidy? 
Does it, as a matter of fact, cost more to produce milk in some parts of Canada 
than in others? The retail price is set in the various cities throughout Canada; 


‘and apparently your board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board are 


acknowledging that fact in setting up the retail price in the different parts of 
Canada; that must be allowed for, because it has been established; do they 
take into consideration the various costs of production in the different parts 
of Canada? 

“Mr. McNevin ( Victoria, Ontario): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if before that 
question is answered I might make just one observation: in view of the fact 
that it is now twenty-five minutes after twelve, and in view of the further 
fact that this meeting was really called for the purpose of hearing the minister, 


the deputy minister and Dean Shaw; and in view of the fact that Dr. Barton 


and Dean Shaw will be available for further questioning at a later stage in our 
proceedings, should we not carry through with the original plan and now hear 
from Dean Shaw? I make that suggestion to you, Mr. Chairman. | 
Mr. Senn: Well, in connection with that point, I would like to know whether 
these gentlemen will ‘be available at all times; otherwise, we should put our 


_ questions to Dr. Barton now. Would you mind asking Dr. Barton, Mr. 


Chairman, if he is going to be here and if he will be available? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just whatever the committee wishes. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: As far as I am concerned personally I am interested 
in dairying. And I don’t know whether we are going to get these reports 
printed and up here for us to use any faster than was the case with the report 
in connection with the grain board; but so far as I am concerned these reports 
are going to be no use to me six months from now, I want to have them to 
work on while these gentlemen are before us in the committee. I have some 
questions I want to ask Dr. Barton and I want to be able to see what his 
rephes to them are in our printed record; and so far as I am concerned [I 
want to be assured that I am not going to have to wait six months to get that. 
If I do not know what he says, what line the proceedings take, how am I going 
to be able to ask my questions? 


/ 
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The Cuamman: Dr. Barton is still here and I think it would be agreeable 


to have any further questions asked of him that members wish to ask. I think _ 


Mr. Cruickshank had a question for you to answer, Dr. Barton. 

The Witness: I would say this, Mr. Cruickshank, that the cost of produc- 
tion on all these different products certainly cannot ‘be ignored. It has to be 
recognized, it is there in any financial incentive consideration; but I would 
not go so far as to say that subsidies are determined on the basis of the 
cost of production figures submitted. | 

Mr. Lecer: By what method do you determine the differentials between 
various sections of the same province, or between the different provinces or 
different parts of the country; such as between western Canada and the east, 
for instance?—A. That is a question that has given us a great deal of difficulty, 
and it is one which came up in connection with canned food production. You 
have in some areas undoubtedly a lower cost of production than in others and 
the question is whether you are going to place the bonus on a zone basis or on 
a national basis; the policy thus far has been to adhere to the national basis. 
Whether we are completely right in that or not I am not prepared to say. 
There are certainly objections to the other policy and obvious difficulties in 
executing it; the basis upon which we have operated this year inevitably in a 
product like some of the canned products results in something of a compromise 
as between Quebec and Ontario and British Columbia; they are the provinces 


principally concerned; and we have tried to reconcile all these interests and to | 


make some reasonable adjustments between them and set a basic price where 
they will all be given an opportunity to produce. Of course, the only justifica- 
tion of any bonus is because of wartime requirements. Under ordinary con- 
ditions these areas would take their choice of either staying in the canning 
business or get out of it onthe basis of the cost of production, depending on 
how the market is available to their various products. 3 | | 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 


Q. As I follow you, you say that the basis of the cost of production is 
_ on a national basis?—A. The subsidies are on a national basis. | 

. Do you take the cost of production into consideration in basing your 
subsidy on a national basis?—A. Oh yes. 


> 


Q. And you also said as I understand it in setting your ceiling price; or 


rather, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in setting a ceiling price—do 
they set the retail prices on these?—A. They set the prices. 


Q. They do it on a national basis?—A. That is, they set the ceiling prices. ) 


(. There is another question I would like to ask you: it seems to be the 
forgotten end in this business, for my part I fail to see any difference in it, but 


what I cannot get is this; I suppose you consider the quality of milk in setting 
the prices—and I appreciate the fact the prices are set by the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board—but what I want to get at is this: do you differentiate in the 
quality of the milk in setting the prices, or do you take the 3-5 milk and settle 
the price on that basis?—A. Our subsidy is based on the milk delivered to 
distributors. 3 ) 

Q. I don’t get that—A. Our bonus is paid to the producer on the milk that 
goes into the fluid trade. We have nothing to do with marketing. 


Q. What I am trying to arrive at is, is 3:5 milk to be treated as a standard 


milk; and therefore we have: on a certain basis say in one case a premium of 
2 cents higher or, 10 cents for it; or as I see it, it must apply, using the figure 
that is standard, 3-5 milk—what I am trying to arrive at is the net worth in 
the can of evaporated milk, the same grade of milk, exactly the same as it is in 


a quart bottle here and the cost of the production is exactly the same; I am 


speaking of the possessor and the distributor; is not that taken into considera- 
tion?—A. You are speaking of the fluid market. . a 


o 
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Q. No, I am speaking of milk as it is put into the can. If you have a 
quality of milk which grades 3-5 milk, if you have that milk going into a 
bottle for distribution in the city of Ottawa, it is the same milk and it costs 
exactly the same to produce to the farmer and to the processor; is that taken 
into consideration?—A. We add 25 cents a hundred on a production basis. 
te is delivered to the distributor and he handles it after that on any basis he 
ikes. } 

Q. I want to make that point clear; do you pay that to the distributor 
whether it is evaporated or fluid?—A. Oh no; they are two separate subsidies, - 
one is fluid milk which is operative now and will run for twelve months from 
the Ist of May; and the other is on concentrated whole milk products, whether 
evaporated or dried, that subsidy is the same, 25 cents—on milk delivered to 
the processor—it is 25 cents irrespective of test and that begins on October Ist 
and runs to the Ist of May. | 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


@. Maybe I am dense but I cannot just seem to get it—you say the period 
through which this is operative is from October to May?—A. Yes. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is as far as the province of British Columbia 
- is concerned that we cannot see in British Columbia any difference in the cost 
of the production of milk whether it goes into the evaporator can or whether 
it is peddled in quart bottles in the city of Vancouver. As we see it, the cost of 
production is the same, it costs the farmer just as much to produce milk 
whether it goes into a can to the evaporator or whether it is delivered to the 
retail outlets direct to the consumer at a city point.—A. There are variations 
as to the cost of production. However, what you say in respect to British 
~ Columbia is quite true; I do not think there is any difference in the cost of milk 
going into fluid consumption or going to the evaporator for concentration. 
That is not true in other parts of Canada. If we were to recognize that cost 
factor as practically the same in each case and pay the same subsidy during 
the summer for milk being concentrated as for fluid milk what would happen is 
this: in other parts of Canada we would be establishing a preferred market for 
concentrating purposes and in doing that we would be drawing milk away from 
our cheese factories near which these concentrated milk plants are largely 

located outside of British Columbia. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. I would like to ask Dr. Barton a question on the matter of subsidies; 
I understand that subsidies are usually paid on a definite product, a farmer’s 
product, is that correct?—A. No, they are on the product delivered to the 
processing factory. 

Q. They are on the product delivered to the processing factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all cases?—A. In all cases, that is right. 

Q. That is news to me, I thought it was on a definite product—A. The 
prices board themselves paid some subsidies on the finished product. 

Q. That is what I thought.—A. I should say this, payment may be made 
to the processor; we have done that with cheese, it has been done for butter 
and will be done for other agricultural products as well. : ‘Si oade 

Q. I know, but after all you pay the subsidies or bonus on the butter 
and not on the milk that goes into the factory to be processed?—A. It will be 
on the butter fat delivered. 

Q. It is paid to the producer?—A. Through the creamery to the producer. 

@. And we have the same process in so far as its relation to canned goods? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you make every effort and take every precaution to see that the 
farmer gets the benefit rather than the processor himself?—A. We certainly do. 
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Q. In what way do you do that?—-A. There are various ways of doing ne 
The first thing is the fixed price basis, or the specific prices which the canners- 
or manufacturers are paying for butter fat and so on; and it shows as in 
addition to that claims have to be supported by the necessary documents— 
purchase vouchers and payment receipts and so on—to satisfy our treasury 
people as to the validity of the transaction. And now, if the farmer does not 
get paid for all he delivers, and if the canner does not ‘include him—I suppose 
you can rest assured that we would hear from the farmer. We approach it ~ 
from that end, the processor. : ‘i 


By Mr. Leger: 


©. How about the bonus on butane deat is on the cream content, is it 
not?—A. On the fat. 

@. And you pay 10 cents a pound, I believe?—A. We pay 8 cents during 
the summer and 10 cents during the winter. 

@. You do not pay a bonus on dairy butter, do you?—A. No. 

Q. Well, what is the idea of not paying a bonus on dairy butter? For 
instance, there are some districts, especially in my riding, where they cannot 
ship cream in the winter-time, the roads being closed and the creamery being 
25, 30 or 40 miles away, and they have no way of getting the bonus on their 
dairy products. You are rather penalizing these people in the outlying places 
who have no facilities for getting their cream or butter fat into the creamery 
and are debarred from taking advantage of this 10-cent bonus in the winter- 
time particularly. Personally, I think that is more or less of an injustice, and 
a matter which should be:seriously considered when you have anything of 
that sort in mind—A. Well, I think it has to be recognized that your point is 
well taken, particularly in some localities. One of the difficulties, of course, 
that is presented to us there is to be able to get the information. I mean to 
say, getting some basis on which you can pay it; when you are operating 
through the processor or the creamery people you have documents. You may 
say that there are a lot of people on dairy farms who make what we call dairy 
butter and take it to the store and sell it; and you might say that the store- 
‘keeper would be in a position to vouch for it. Well, that is something; but 
we have not paid any government money on subsidy on the document of an 
individual. 

Q. Then may I ask you, how do you pay your bonus on milk?—A, On 
milk, through the distributor’s documents. 


Q. In Moncton, for instance, we have a milkman who delivers milk; the 


farmer himself may also be the milkman and do his own distributing of his 
own product; how does he get paid; through the bank?—-A. Yes. His returns 
are submitted through a provincial board or commission arrangement in the 
first place. I would have to check up to make sure which. There is provision 
in each of the provinees for checking these returns. 

@. I understand that in Moncton for instance the milkman, at the Sha 
of the month, gets his coupons; he sells a certain quantity of coupons to a 
resident who takes a certain quantity of milk and gives these coupons in 
exchange. At the end of the month these coupons are presented to the banks 
where they are checked and paid, and, if in order, he gets his money. Why 
do you not use the same process to check butter? For instance, for the sake 
of argument, let us assume that the farmer has a customer in Moncton to whom 
he sells a certain amount, say 3 or 4 pounds, of butter every week. Every 
time he makes a sale to such a customer he would receive certain coupons to ~ 
show that the butter had been sold and then he could go to the bank at the 
end of the month and present his coupons on his butter sales and then be in 
the same category as the milkman is to-day, collecting his subsidy for butter 
production on the basis of the coupons representing his direct sales —A. Well, | 
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in reply to that, about all I can say is that we have nothing whatever to do 
with the coupons, that is a prices board arrangement, that is the consumer 
end of it. 

Q. Well, that would be one way of bonusing everybody.—A. Yes, it is 
possible for coupons to be used as you say. 

Q@. Is the Department considering that at all?—A. No, we have not 
considered it. I do not think the market for dairy butter is anywhere near 
what it is generally thought; there are not so many people throughout Canada 
making dairy butter today as there used to be, most of them are sending it 
into the creameries; and I do not think there is any question about the fact 
that that is a desirable development in general? The dairy butter position 
to-day is not anything like what it used to be some years ‘ago; that really is 
& pioneer condition, and one which is passing. There are a lot of scattered 
areas where they make dairy butter and there is some good dairy butter being 
made; but there is also an awful lot of dairy butter being made that could 
hardly be put in that category. 


- By Mr. Senn: 


@. Do you think the estimate of the Bureau of Statistics with respect to 
the production of dairy butter is correct or nearly correct?—A. I do not like 
to take issue with such an organization as the Bureau of Statistics, but I do 
not think they have a great deal upon which to base figures, it 1s an approxima- 
tion. There is just one other point on this question of the sale of dairy butter 
and arrangements for its marketing, in the question of ceiling price on dairy 
butter and arrangements for marketing; the fact that there is no bonus was 
taken into consideration, and last spring the return for dairy butter was not 
out of line with what the creameries were getting, including the bonus. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. The dairy butter producer cannot always sell it and what he has left over 
usually goes to the local merchant. There are lots of people living say 15 and 
20 miles away from a town who cannot possibly sell their milk from a can and 
they dispose of it locally by delivering butter to the general store. There is so 
much butter coming in that in many instances the merchants were turning it 

back. JI remember on one Saturday I found a farmer who had to take back 
with him-15 pounds of butter and it was good butter. I think the angle which 
has just been raised by Mr. Leger is one which is well worth considering.—A. Of 
course, there is a provision for marketing that butter now. 

Mr. Perutey: There is provision for it? 

The Witness: Yes, now the prices and trade board will take it off the 
merchants’ hands, but not at the retail price; they will take it off their hands at a 
price of 3 or 4 cents below the retail price and that butter will be used for 
industrial purposes by bakers and people of that kind, supplied by the prices and 
trade board. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. Why does opinion differ between the Wartime Prices and’ Trade Board 
and the Department of Agriculture regarding the prices to be paid; does the 
final decision rest with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. You mean 
the price of the product. 

Q. Yes.—A. It does. 


By Mr. Leger: 

Q. I would like to continue with my point again, if I may: you take the 
province of New Brunswick in the counties of Kent and Westmorland adjacent 
to the city of Moncton, where we have all our dairies in the city of Moncton; 
there is the farmers’ co-operative, the general dairies and the Swift peaple who all 
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make butter. In winter time, as most of you know, only the main roads are open, 
the back roads being closed; therefore our farmers are forced to make dairy 
butter. That is true even of those farmers who in the summer time send milk 
to the creamery by car to Moncton; in the winter time they cannot do that. 
Peronally, I think a coupon system could be established and that the farmers 
living away from the main road should not be penalized because of the fact that 
their access to the creameries is cut off in the winter season.—A. I have no com- ~ 
plaint with your argument. It is not a simple thing, I would like to impress that 
upon you. In the first place we do not pay a bonus on butter, except number 1 
butter. 

@. You do pay on butter fat?—A. On number 1 butter. 

Q. On butter fat?—A. On butter fat, that is right. 

Q. On a pound of butter fat that is what?—A. I was Peters to another 
application of farm assistance we have. It is true that there will be some areas 
in which there will be some hardship. Now, in these areas about which you spoke, 
there is no great quantity of butter made down in your area in the winter time, 
it is not a winter producing area. 

Q. Well, I might say that for a number of years our farmers did produce a 
lot of butter in the winter time. I know that many of them plan their operations 
so that their cows will freshen in the fall. Some of the farmers produce 
a lot of butter, I know that some of them produce as much as 50 pounds a week.—. 
A. We were told last spring here, and reference was made in the House, that 
there was a great quantity of dairy butter for which there was no market. 
When we investigated we were very much surprised to find how little dairy butter _ 
there was available. It is scattered here and there and all over in these little 
areas. When you begin to work on a coupon basis—I do not know whether it can 
be worked or not—we are not in the coupon business ourselves, but the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are. I am a little afraid of it. That is my reaction. 

Q. Nevertheless you are in the business to see that the farmer gets justice 
from the department?—A. That is right. 

f @. And I think you should find some reasonable way of seeing justice Heise 
done to the farmer and not only one group. 
The CuHatrrMan: That part of the administration is under Mr. Singleton, is it- 

not? : 


The Wrirngss: Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: Perhaps we could have him over here and discuss that with 
him at some later time. 


Mr. Berrranp: Dr. Barton was saying a moment ago the price was fixed so 
as to give an incentive to the producer in agriculture. I suppose he means by - 
that simply encouraging the farmers to go on with their production in spite of 
all the difficulties with which they are faced, particularly the shortage of labour 
which exists at the present time. One of the difficulties with which we are faced 
in meeting the farmers and encouraging them to go on with their production is 
that they are not all satisfied with the prices that they are getting; and generally, 
when you talk with them, the underlying difficulty is that for one farmer a price 
may be an incentive to produce while for another it is not as great an incentive. 
All farmers are not able to produce on exactly the same basis; one may be able - 
to produce more economically than another. I think you all know what I mean 
by that. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think one thing that this committee might do 
to advantage would be to have an outline of all the agreements which have been 
entered into on behalf of agriculture—I do not mean that any mention should be 
made of quantities or matters of that kind which might convey information or 
comfort to the enemy; but I think we should have some indication of what our 
farmers may expect to produce by way of volume and by way of price; what is 
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expected of them, and what they are likely to get for undertaking it. And 
another thing which concerns the farmer at the present time is that they are 
obliged to sell at prices lower than prices fixed to the retail trade, and it is the 
spread in between those two prices that gives them concern; and as I see it at 
the present time there is no way in which we can explain it to them because we 
do not know exactly what is init. They go on criticizing, it does not surprise me 
that they should when these people are under the impression that existing prices 
are so low that they are being forced to sell their products below the very cost of 
production. I agree with the view expressed by Dr. Barton that there is need 
for an incentive to production and to maintain that production. I think that 
one of the best things that this committee could do would be to establish the 
facts so that the producer would know that a given quantity of products would 
be required and: wotld be sold at such and such a price in the allied market and 
that would afford him a measure of stability. I think some sort of assurance 
could be given through this committee without mentioning any particular quantity 
or possibly not even a particular price. But one thing that should be cleared up 
to the farmer’s satisfaction is this question of the spread between the ceiling price 
and the price which he is getting or what he is going to get for his product as a 
producer. I was wondering whether we could have an outline of sales agree- 
ment made for each of these commodities. I think this would be the best 
propaganda we could put across in order to encourage the farmer to go on with 
the production program. 


Mr. Buatr: Mr. Chairman, I believe that we should adjourn now and hear 
Mr. Shaw speak at the next meeting. 


The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Bertrand has asked a question upon which I think 
perhaps some comment should be made. So far as these commodities are con- 
cerned which are shipped to Great Britain, such as bacon and cheese and I guess 
other products as well, the price received from the British Ministry of Food is 
all public information. Then we know, for instance, what is being paid for hogs 

in this country. That is what you are getting at, Mr. Bertrand? 


Mr. Bertrand: Well, I am not asking the price that they are getting in 
Great Britain or any other countries. I am asking the price which the govern- 
-ment is fixing at the present time and the amount of bonus that is being paid over 
and above on each of these commodities produced. I do not know just exactly 
how it is at the present time so far as bacon is concerned, or rather what is the 
price paid for hogs for bacon purposes. But two years ago this government 
was paying up to $2.50 bonus per hundredweight, I think it was. 

The CHairRMAN: On hogs? 


~Mr. BrerTrRAND: $2.35 up to $2.50 on hogs, I think. I declare here that most of 
the farmers do not even know that the government has been paying this bonus in 
order to encourage production. 


The CHAtmRMAN: I do not see why the committee should not bring out the 
information, if that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Brerrranp: I am asking for details of the agreement. If you do not 
want to do that, all right; probably it would be asking too much. I am trying 
to get as much as we can in order to inform the agricultural classes. 2 should 
like to get an outline of the agreements, the quantity that we have to produce, 
the price that they are going to get, the bonus that the government is paying 
on each and every commodity. Then if we can start with that, we will be able 


to start somewhere in order to define what are the actions of these boards. As it~ 


is at the present time, we are met with one great difficulty over and above all 
_ others with the farmer, and it is this: the price is being fixed for them as 
producers, but the margin is so large between the fixed price and ceiling prices, 
they think that somebody else is making a great deal of money. If we could 
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only answer that intelligently, I think it would be a great incentive to. the 
farmers. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know whether we can answer the question as . 
how much the fellow in between is making, but I do not see any reason why the 
information applicable to what you have in mind, or at least most of it, cannot 
be obtained when we come to discuss, for instance—siving two illustrations—the 
Dairy Products Board which deals with dairy products and likewise the Meat 
Board, which deals with meat products. There are other branches of the service 
that come in there as well. I think most of the particulars can be given, or 
many of them. 

Mr, BertRAND: ‘That is exactly what. I Wee in view. If we know all of 
these things, then we can discuss the matter intelligently with the witnesses 
that we are going to have before this committee. Otherwise we are just going 
to be picking over or—what did you call.it when you were investigating the 
wheat matter—just going on a fishing expedition. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what we are planning to get, Mr. Bertrand. We 
are having a discussion of general policy this morning. 

Mr. Bertranp: I want to avoid any fishing expedition. 

Mr. Senn: I should like to enlarge on what Mr. Bertrand has said by 
giving a concrete example. For instance, we know pretty well what the price 
of bacon is, or the price Britain is paying for our bacon. It is a set price, the 
same every day of the year. Yet the packers, when they pay for hogs, some- 


times pay as much as 50 cents or 75 cents less than they do at other times. 


The farmer would like to know the reason for that. I think that is just what 
Mr. Bertrand is trying to get at. 
Mr. Gotpine: That is a good point. 


By Mr. Leger: 
@. If I understand it rightly, Dr. Barton, you are chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Food Board—A. That is right. 
7 Q. Would I be in order if I were to ask you a question with regard to the 


slaughtering of meat?—A. I would rather you brought that up with the Meat — 


Board. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can we not wait until we get a representative of the 


Meat Board before the committee before we deal with that? I think I know © 


what you are going to lead up to. 
Mr. Lecer: Very well. 
The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Cardiff had a Brey 


By Mr. Cardiff: 

Q. I should like to ask Dr. Barton what difference there is between the 
bonus on fluid milk and the bonus on milk delivered for processing purposes ?— 
A. For concentrating purposes? 

Q@. Yes.—A. There 1 is no difference, except that the one for the Cone 
milk products does not apply until October. 

Q. You say it does not apply on what?—A. It does not apply until October. 
It applies only in the winter months. The other one is throughout the year. 


The CuamrmMan: We have had a good discussion, gentlemen, and it is now 


nearly one o’clock. What is your pleasure? 
Mr. Pertey: Do I understand that Dr. Barton will be available arse 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 


Mr. Pertey: I ask that, because he has just touched on the food conference _ 


at Hot Springs. I think the committee would like to have a little more general 
information of how they proceeded there, and what our Canadian delegates an 


there. 
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Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 

Mr. PerutEy: Did they present briefs, or what did they do? I think the 
committee would very much like to have some information on that. I believe 
this is the first opportunity we have had of having a delegate who was right 
there. We could get possibly more information from Dr. Barton than we will 
get in the house by inquiries or a statement given by the Prime Minister. 

The Cuairman: What is the pleasure of the committee right now? It is 
1 o’clock. 

Mr. McNevin: I move that we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dean Shaw is here ready to go on. Shall the committee | 
meet to-morrow? 

Some Hon. Members: No. 

The CHatrmMan: Will someone move that we adjourn until Thursday 
morning, then? 

Mr. Gotptne: I will move that we adjourn until Thursday morning. 

The CuamrmMAN: It has been moved that we adjourn until Thursday 
“morning at 11 o’clock. I declare the motion carried. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock to meet again on Thursday, June 17, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, June 17, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock, 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay-Huntingdon) , Blair, Cloutier, 
Cruickshank, Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Evans, Fontaine, Furniss, 
Gardiner, Golding, Hatfield, Kirk, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Leclerc, Leger, 
MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, McNevin (Victoria, Ont.),. 
Matthews, Nielsen (Mrs.), Perley, Rennie, Rickard, Ross (Souris), Ross. 
(Middlesex East), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Weir, Whitman.—34. 


3 In attendance: Mr. A. M. Shaw, Director of Marketing Service and Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Supplies Board; Mr. F. W. Presant, Feeds Administrator; 

Mr. Nelson Young, Seeds and Flax Fibre Administrator; Mr. K. B. Conger, 

Manager, Fruits and Vegetables Section of the Special Products Board. 


The minutes of the last sitting were read, and, on motion of Mr. Dechene, 
approved. 


Mr. Shaw made a general statement on the organization and tinohone of 
the Supplies Board and the Special Products Board, and was questioned thereon. 


On behalf of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, the seme: documents 
requested at the last sitting were filed, viz:— 


1. Personnel of Agricultural Advisory Committee; 


2. The following Orders in Council:— 

(a) P.C. 2621, 9th Sept., 1939: Establishment, duties and powers of the 
Apricultural Supplies Committee; 

(b) P.C. 2622, 9th Sept., 1939, and ene Orders P.C. 949, 6th March, 
1940, P.C. 5526, 9th Oct., 1940, P.C. 3753, 6th May, 1943: Personnel of 
the Agricultural Supplies Committee; | 

(c) P.C. 4076, 13th Dec., 1939: Regulations respecting the marketing and 
export of bacon and other pork products; 

(d) P.C, 4249, 20th Dec., 1939: Personnel of the Bacon Board; 

(e) P.C. 948, 6th March, 1940: Establishment of the Agricultural Supplies 
Board and Regulations; 

(f) P.C, 2138, 23rd May, 1940: Establishment of the Dairy Products Board 
and Regulations relating thereto; P.C. 2139, 23rd May, 1940: Personnel 
of the Board, and amending orders P.C. 143, 16th Jan., 1941, P.C. 515, 
7th Feb., 1941, P.C, 1984, 25th March, 1941, "PC. 3197, 7th May, 1941, 
and P.C. 5827, 5th Aug., 1941; 

(g) P.C. 2520, 15th April, 1941: Welahennrer of the Special Products 
Board and Regulations, with amending Orders P.C. 4211, 2164, 9138 
and 68836. 

(h) P.C. 2521, 15th April, 1941: Personnel of the Special Products Board; 

(i) P.C. 2978, 5th May, 1941: Amendment to Regulations governing the 
Bacon Board as established by P.C. 4076; 

(j) P.C. 1562, 26th Feb., 1943: Establishment of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee; 
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(kK) P.C., 1563; Ist March, 1943: Patviblichmens of the Agricultural Food 
Board; . 


(l) P.C. 4187, 3rd June, 1943: Establishment of the Meat Board and 
Regulations relating thereto; 


(m) P.C. 4188, 3rd June, 1943: Personnel of the Meat Board. 


-Mr. Shaw being retired, it was agreed to hear Mr. F. W. Presant, Feeds. 
Administrator, at the next sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Cruickshank, the Committee adjourned at 1 o’elock, until 
to-morrow, Friday, June 18, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Hovss or Commons, 
June 17, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have before the committee Dean Shaw 
who is director of marketing services in the Department of Agriculture and also 
chairman of the supplies board and the special products board. If the com- 
mittee is prepared to hear Dean Shaw this morning I shall ask him to take 
the stand and to deal first with the supplies board. 


A. M. Suaw, Director of Marketing Services, Department of Agriculture, 
and Chairman of the Agricultural Supplies Board, ‘called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at a previous meeting of the 
committee Dr. Barton, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, in his address 
indicated how these boards were set up and when they were set up and the 
purpose for which they were intended, and how they were supposed, to operate 
and so on. I presume that the matter you are interested in in this particular 
case is to hear something about just what the agricultural supplies board does 
and how it approaches the various problems that come before it; that is the way 
I propose to deal with it this morning. It is a little difficult, to take up the 
points that will be of most interest, but by questions you will be able to get 
the specific information that you desire on any specific problem which may 
be of particular interest to you. 

The board was set up very early in the war—late in the fall of 1939— 
and at that time Canadian agriculture had not changed at all from a peace time 
footing. Most of our products weré on a surplus basis—in some cases a very 
considerable surplus—and it was a problem to know how to dispose of them. 
The war started, but for a year and in.some cases, for two years there was 
comparatively little interest in certain kinds of agricultural products of Canada 
as far as Great Britain was concerned. Now, it seemed strange to a great 
many people in Canada that it was not possible right at the beginning of the 
‘war to sell all of our surplus to England at remunerative prices; nevertheless the 
facts are that Britain could not be interested in certain kinds of agricultural 
products at that time. She was approached, and I was with the delegation that 
went over there in the fall of 1939 after war was declared, and again a year 
later, and on both of those occasions there were certain products that it was 
still quite impossible to interest. Great Britain in. 

I am stating that to indicate that it was difficult for the supplies board, 
whose terms of reference indicated that they should pay attention to agricultural 
supplies in Canada—it was difficult for them to give what the public considered 
a satisfactory lead, if you like, in 1940 and even in 1941. It was not until late 
in 1942 that it was possible to arrive at a place where a program could be mapped 
out in co-operation with the provincial departments and objectives or goals for 
production in 1948 set up. In 1941 and early in 1942 it was impossible to do 
that because there was not an outlet; we still had certain surpluses in certain 
lines. In December of 1942 it was possible to have a conference which set out 
the various quantities and amounts of different kinds of products that Britain and 
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the allied nations were anxious to have produced in larger quantities for war 
purposes. That was the beginning of that phase. There is a different attitude 
now on the part of allied groups in regard to food products; in fact, all over 
the world the food situation is creating much more interest now than it did at 
the beginning. We hear a great deal about the importance of food, but during 
the first two years of the war the stress was laid upon armaments, and people 
drifted away from agriculture into industry to make tanks and guns and muni- | 
tions and planes and things of that kind. 

Apparently, the only answer to that sort of thing is that first things come 
first. Things that were absolutely needed had to be made, and if they were 
made to some extent at the expense of agriculture perhaps it had to: be done at 
that time. But that is gradually changing. In those days there were surpluses, 
lots of food, and no rationing of any kind. That has gradually changed until 
to-day the agricultural picture has come to be on a par in importance with all 
the other needs, and we find that it is much easier to interest governments 
everywhere and people everywhere in the problem of food production and con- 
servation and so on—much easier than it was at an earlier period. 

The one thing that the supplies board has endeavoured to do from the 
beginning, and I think has done in every activity, is to co-operate with the pro- 
vineial authorities. We felt that the provinces were responsible in a large 
measure for production; they always have been; and they have very good 
organizations for handling that industry in the provincial governments; and we, 
by holding conferences twice a year and occasionally more often and inviting 
deputy ministers with their officials to come to Ottawa to discuss the national 
problems and also to advise us on the problems as to their particular province— 
we were able to keep them all abreast, as it were, of any findings or information 
that we had in connection with production problems. ‘That has worked very 
well, and we are continuing to co-operate in that way. | 

Another matter that interested the board was the question of publicity. It 
was not always easy to tell what sort of publicity was the right kind to use, but 
in general it has taken the form of advertising in the farm press with regard to 
specific things like the production of bacon. You may have noticed advertise- 
ments that have been run in the farm papers for the last couple of years giving 
information as fully as it could be given by advertising on the needs of Britain 
in connection with bacon and so on. The same thing was done with regard to 
seeds of certain kinds, fertilizers, and a great number of things of that kind. 
Attention was drawn to the importance of machinery repairs, while at the same 
time each province was given particulars of the campaign under way, and they 
co-operated by putting on special provincial activities of their own, sometimes 
advertising directly in their provincial press, but usually by using their field 
staffs and extension services which, in certain provinces, are attached to the 
Department of Agriculture, and in other provinces are attached to the universities 
or colleges. All of these things were used in every case. ‘ 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Might I ask the witness if all the advertising for production was done by 
the board or was some of it done by the Department of Agriculture?—A. Some 
of it was done by the Department of Agriculture. Some of it that appeared to be 
a departmental issue more or less was financed to the marketing service, but 
what seemed to be more directly charged to the war effort was charged to the 
war appropriation. That distinction was made where it could be made. 

Q. In other words, was there any overlapping?—A. We do not think there 
was. We try our best to avoid any overlapping. Now, another thing that 
started in the early days of the board was the issuing ‘of permits to allow 
materials to leave Canada. That seemed, perhaps, far away from agricul- 
ture, but we found at first that millfeeds were leaving this country at an alarming ~ 
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rate. It was a perfectly legitimate business; it had always been carried on. 
The mills of Canada milled Canadian wheat for export and they make their 
money from making flour and millfeeds; both are taken into account. We have 
always been able to furnish sufficient millfeeds in Canada in peace time and at 
the same time export a very large quantity to the United States, but in war 
time that situation very quickly changed. Two years ago millfeeds became very 
scarce, and the first thing the supplies board did in co-operation with the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board was to call the millers to a conference and get the 
information from them as to the exact situation, and it turned out that they were 
able to sell bran and shorts and middlings in the Boston market in some cases 
as high as $8 a ton more than they could get for them in Toronto or Montreal. 

(. Was there a price ceiling on millfeeds in Canada?—A. There was not at 
that time. That was long before the prices board had adopted the price ceiling 
principle. Now, that presented a problem. The millers said that it was a 
pretty serious busines ss to deprive them of a market that gave them $8 a ton 
more than this market did. We admitted that, but we said that it had to be done, 
that we were short of mill feed. We investigated and made surveys in the mari- 
time provinces through the provincial groups and in other ways and we found 
that they were short because of the increase in live stock that was taking place 
constantly, and in order to make sure that the feed would be available, not only 
in normal quantities but in more than normal quantities and to offset the drought 
that was on at that time, we asked the government to place millfeeds under 
permit, which they did. That was previous to the export permit branch being 
set up. And from then until now they have remained under permit, and a very 
small quantity of millfeeds was allowed out of this country. They are now 
under the price ceiling, which is a different matter. If that action the withholding 
of permits had not been taken that material would have been drained out of this 
country. 

There was also the cheese industry, which is important; and the first thing 
we discovered was that they could not get rennet in Canada because all the 
calves stomachs from which it is made were being shipped to the United States 
through the packing houses of this country. This was placed under permit, and 
there has not been any which has gone over since then. This illustrates some 
of the matters that came up at the time and had to be dealt with. And there 
are many other things. The list of things under permit today is a very long 
one because of the fact that we live adjacent to a nation of 130,000,000 people 
possessing a buying power that can drain this country dry of any one commodity 
in a week, if it is not attended to. It has been one of the important activities of 
the board to keep abreast of that matter, and to endeavour to keep sufficient 
quantities of feeds and other materials in this country to supply the needs of the 
agricultural industry. 

The CuHarrmMan: Could you indicate in a general way some of the other 
items that have been placed under the permit system ? 

The Wirnesss: Some of the other items were coarse grains and feed grains 
and feed wheats. They are being exported, but permits are now being granted 
because we have an ample supply at the present time, but the export can be 
stopped at any time by the non-issuance of permits. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


@. In cases where these millfeeds were shipped to the United States where 
the market is higher and they are prohibited now, is a subsidy paid?—A. No, sir, 
they lose the difference. Another instance is that of fishmeal which is an impor- 
tant element of animal protein for livestock feed both on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts. The Pacific coast is a great producer of these fishmeals, and they 
had a very lucrative market in California at one time. I stand subject to 
correction, but it seems to me that they were receiving between $75 and $80 a ton, 
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perhaps more. It was necessary to prevent all of that feed from soing: ao 
California and to put the manufacturers under permit and to force them to service 
the Canadian trade which they had formerly been in the habit of doing at a— 
much lower price. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Would that be principally from mills in western Canada?—A. That is 
from the fish companies on the Pacific coast. I am speaking of fishmeal. Ne 

Q. I am referring to the shipments of millfeeds. Would most of that 
come from the west?—A. Millfeeds would be shipped from most of the larger 
mills and many of the smaller ones anywhere in Canada—Port Colborne, 
Kenora, the head of the lakes—but shipments of millfeeds can take place from 
any point and may be collected from small mills. 

Q. I think your report said there were twenty-five different companies 
affected by this order?—A. Yes; but not all of the mills: were engaged in 
export. Some of the smaller ones never have enough, but whatever number 
was mentioned is the exact number that is affected. 


By Mr. Senn; 


@. Could you say whether there have been any permits refused for the. 
export of either millfeeds or coarse grains up to the present?—-A. Oh, yes; 
last year coarse grains were under permit and there were not any being 
shipped out. 

Q. There is at the present time?—A. There is at the present time because 
we have an ample supply. The permit system is not an embargo, it is a 
means whereby judgment can be used as regards the supply position. | 

Q. When you say that there is an ample supply, have you taken fully 
into consideration the danger of a shortage of coarse grains in Ontario?— 

A. Yes, the danger of a shortage of coarse grains in Ontario is at considera- 
- tion now. 

I might mention the question of certified seed potatoes. T his is a some- 
what contentious matter. It was found early in the spring, as early as 
February or March, that the Americans were reaching to the maritime provinces 
for certified seed potatoes and were willing to pay almost any price that was 
asked, and prices were mounting and jumping 25 or 30 cents a day per bag 
until they got very high, and it became apparent that we would have no 
certified seed potatoes left in this country unless action were taken, and they 
were placed under permit and allowed out to buyers who had been regular 
buyers of this seed up to the quantities that seemed reasonable to let out. 
At the same time the buyers of certified seed in the central provinces and 
other parts of Canada were all circularized and advised to purchase their 
seed as early as possible because of the position in which the supply was. That 
is one product that came under this permit system and had to be administered 
by someone, and the supplies board seemed to be the group who were closest 
to both sides of the picture—the production end and the buyer end—because 
it was a farmers’ problem at both ends. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. In the report of the ene of Komotitiee at page 155. I find the 
following :— 

Nees in eastern Canada of millfeeds from western wheat, companies 

milling Ontario’s winter wheat were allowed to export to ‘the United 

States 50 per cent of the millfeeds derived therefrom to compensate for 

the loss taken in selling the other 50 per cent in Canada in a oe 

with millfeeds applying to freight assistance. | 


Will you explain that? Now, do they continue to export 50 per cent and 
then do the millers take a loss on the feed in connection with the millfeeds— 
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A. Yes, that was decided after consultation with the mills, large and small. 
It was decided that the small mills receive some compensation of some kind 
to offset the position they were placed in by that fact. 

Q. They were getting the freight assistance?—A. The large mills were. 


By Mr. Senn: y 


(). Referring to the potato situation, there seems to be a suspicion in the 
minds of some consumers in Ontario that a lot of the potatoes that were 
shipped from the maritime provinces without a tag on them showing that: 
they were certified seed, have since been tageed?—A. Not if they had been — 
shipped; they may still be tagged if they are in the hands of the original grower. 

Q. But they cannot be tagged after they are shipped?—A. Oh, no. 

_ Q. There was a suspicion that that was being done?—A. No, I do not 
Pepe you will find that that is being done. It has to be authenticated at 
e source. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. Have we sufficient certified seed potatoes to take care of the ‘demand? 
—A. That is a difficult question to answer. It is so hard to get at the demand 
until it actually comes out. We have done the best we could with that matter 
by circularizing every dealer and every man wlro has operated in seed potatoes 
- before, and our reports show that they were able to secure, for the most part, 
all their requirements. Now, there have been a few who have been late, 
who hoped the market would break or something would happen in another way, 
and some of those fellows have been disappointed. . 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. I understand that your board does exercise some supervision over the 
movement of different commodities from one section of Canada to another. 
Is that a matter in connection with freight and so on?—A. Only in so far 
as we administer through an administrator who is responsible to this board 
the freight policy of the government; that is all. We do not direct the grain. 
The farmer buys the grain. It moves to him and freight is paid if the proper 
regulations are adhered to. | 
| Q. If it is a question of a shortage of supply in one section and a surplus 
in another, do you exercise any control over the movement in that case?— 
A. We do exercise control in a way by arrangement. We have done that with 
the mills in many cases at their own suggestion in consultation with them. Where 
there has been a shortage of millfeeds they have been very willing to co-operate 
and meet the situation and ship to that point by arrangement. 

Q. I was not thinking of millfeeds at the moment. A statement was made a 
short time ago in regard to potatoes to the effect that there was a surplus or that 
there is a surplus of potatoes in the west. Have you given any consideration to 
that?—A. No, that is a matter for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; that 
is a consumer problem. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

@. How does your board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board work; 
do you work in conjunction with regard to potatoes? I see that twenty-five or 
thirty cars were to be moved into Ontario shortly from the west. I saw that in 
Taylor’s report in the Toronto Globe?—A. They are moving those potatoes from 
areas where there is, in their assumption, a surplus, and where they can be spared, 
to areas where there is an acute shortage. There have been 100 cars shipped 
east. These potatoes are gathered by the pools and their agents in different places - 
in the provinces and rolled east and distributed or directed to certain points or 
places by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Q. Do they take care of the seed end also?—A. No, the seed end is handled 
through the supplies board. 

Q. And is it your intention to take care of that situation in western Ontario 
as regards seed potatoes, to relieve the situation down there?—A. I am not sure 
that I know what you are referring to. 

Q. There is a shortage. We are still planting potatoes on account of the 
backward ee but the farmers cannot secure the seed—A. We have had 
two applications from western Ontario to export seed, which we turned down, 
so there are two cars more there than there would have been if we agreed to let 
them go out. 

Q. The statement is correct? You have had two applications?—A. Yes, 
from parties in western Ontario to export seed potatoes to the United States. 

Q. Recently?—A. Yes, not long ago. 

Q. There is something wrong then——A. We knew it was wrong and we, did 
not issue the permit. The potatoes are still there. 

Q. They say they are not there—A. These were there. 

@. I have had telegrams this week. They have got in touch with the 
‘ companies and they say they have not got the potatoes—A. That is true in 

some cases, but in this case the potatoes were there. Their request was turned 
down. 


By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Does certified seed come from Saskatchewan?—A. I could not answer 
that. 


By Me. Degers \: 
Q. What is the situation in the Maritime provinces as regards seed potatoes? 


Q. What about the others?—A. I understand they are still finding 
some table stock. They are still rolling towards Montreal—a number of 
carloads from each province. : 

Mr. McCussin: Are the western potatoes good for seed in our district? . 


The Wirness: I would think sq, if they have been properly matured. 
I see no reason why they should not be. They may not be the best seed, 
but they would be good seed. _ 

Mr. CruicksSHANK: You would grow some decent potatoes if you. had 
that seed. | 

Mr. McCussin: We do. Your department is trying to get seed potatoes 
for us in the Maritime provinces, but I see that Taylor comes out and 
says they are getting potatoes. for the consumers from the west. Then, 
the western potatoes cannot be any good for us. 

The Witness: The western potatoes are likely to be mixed in variety because 
a full carload very seldom originates at one point. But there are a number of 
varieties grown and they are likely to be mixed; but as far as the actual growing 
qualities are concerned they are all right. With regard to certified seed potatoes 
at this date, the 17th of June, it is much later than usual and it is very seldom 
that there is a need for certified seed in Canada as late as this. 

Mr. McCussin: That is due to the weather. 


The Witness: Yes. The certified seed potatoes after about the 5th of June 
are usually sold as table stock and go out as any kind of potatoes because plant- 
ing is over. This year planting is late and the demand for certified seed was so | 
much keener at an early date that thd seed potatoes are getting short at the 
present time, and much of the late planting will have to be done from the best 
sort of table stuff that can be secured. There is no alternative to that. 
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_Mr. Tustin: Is it not a fact that there is a general shortage of seed potatoes 
in this country? 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q@. Can table potatoes be sold for seed?—A. According to the regulations 
in the Seed Act they cannot be sold commercially, advertised and dealt in as seed 
potatoes, but when a person buys potatoes there is nobody who has very much 
to do with the matter of whether he eats them or not. 

Q. They cannot sell seed unless it is certified?—A. That 1s true, but you 
can sell potatoes. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: Is the freight paid on western potatoes by the govern- 
ment?—A. I could not answer that specifically. It is a wartime prices board 
problem, and payment would be paid to the extent necessary to allow them to 
be sold under the ceiling. 


Mr. Pertry: Would not that come under freight assistance? 


The Witness: No. It comes under the stabilization corporation who will 
take care of any costs there. 


Mr. Wuitrman: Is there a ceiling price on seed potatoes? 


The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, I know there is an inclination to ask questions 
so as to elicit information, but Dean Shaw has to go away this week and he 
will not be back for some time, and I was wondering if the committee would be 
willing to allow him to complete his statement. I am sure we can get this 
information later by questioning. 


Mr. Senn: I suppose I was responsible for starting this inquiry. So far as 
I am concerned, I am prepared to listen to the witness. 


The CuarrMan: I think it is desirable to clarify these points as we go along, 
but sometimes they are clarified in a later statement. , 


Mr. CruicKSHANK: Will the witness be available again? 


The CHAIRMAN: He will not be available on certain days next eee but 
other officials administering the different items will be here, and he will be here 
at a later date if the committee requires him. 


“By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. With regard to the planting of certified seed next season, there will not 
be any seed because the regulations for planting seed next season will be that 
you must have foundation seed to have it certified. Now, there is very little 
foundation seed in Canada, and the supply will be very limited, if you carry 
out that regulation. If you carry out that regulation there will be practically 
no certified seed next season?—A. That regulation is one of the department’s 
regulations, and if what you say is correct, action will be taken in sufficient 
time to make it possible to produce certified seed from other sources rather 
than from the foundation stock. 

Mr. Hartrieup: I refer to perfect seed; there is very little of that in the 
country. 

The CuHarRMAN: Will you continue, Mr. Shaw? 

The Wrrness: Another thing of interest to the board which was brought 
to their attention partly but not entirely—it was obvious to many members of the 
board—by the oil administrator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
this: at an early stage of the war it became apparent that oils and fats would be 
valuable and would tend to get scarce, particularly after the United States 
came into the picture, and it was suggested that Canada should, if possible, 
endeavour to supplement her natural supply with some additional ones if she 
could in any way. There were certain campaigns put on with regard to saving 
fats and things like that, and with regard to the production of this product 
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it came before the supplies board and was considered carefully by them in 
co-operation with the oil controller, and it was suggested that the flax crop 
might be increased for the production of linseed oil. You are more or less 
familiar with that picture. Canada is growing a bit more flax to-day than 
before. It became necessary to make an inducement in the form of a fixed 
price to make sure that the necessary flax would be grown. Another oil supply — 
is sunflowers. Although in some parts of Canada they are grown very little, 
in other parts they have now become a field crop, and they are being grown 
now in thousands of acres for the purpose of producing seed from which the oil 
is extracted, and this particular oil is of a very high quality. It is equal to 
many of the domestic oils for table use and Canada can produce it. Because it 
is a new crop we wish to ensure that it be grown under proper conditions and 
that a fixed price be set up which I think, if I remember rightly, is 5 or 6 cents: 
a pound for the seed when delivered. : 

Rape seed oil is another one that is particularly useful in marine engines. 
They use it almost entirely for that and for certain other equipment, and it is 
a scarce article. It comes from a South American species of rape which is some- 
thing like the common Dwarf Essex rape. It is not grown in Canada. However, 
we have secured sufficient seed to plant some 6,000 to 8,000 acres. 


Mr. Evans: Was that in the west? | . 

The Wirness: We endeavoured to plant a good deal of that in the east, 
but we were unable to interest the eastern farmers sufficiently in the growing 
of it, and we hadi to take it west, and we are getting it grown there in large 
blocks. 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: It is a new crop? | 


The Witness: Yes. Another thing you have heard a great deal about is 
rubber, synthetic rubber. It has been said that synthetic rubber is not the 
complete answer, that synthetic rubber is a great step in advance, but it requires 
a small percentage of natural rubber to be mixed with it to make a perfect 
~ product. I do not know much about the technical side, but that is the statement | 
we get. And so the Department of Munitions and Supply and the National. 
Research Council and the science services and experimental farms all became 
interested in the question of growing natural rubber in this country. Russia 
has succeeded in growing a species of dandelion successfully from which they . 
could extract rubber in considerable quantities. | 

Another plant is the native milkweed of Canada. It produces a very con- 
siderable quantity of rubber. After considerable consultation, and after being 
assured by the Department of Munitions and Supply that they wished to have © 
this material produced and grown, and in co-operation with the National 
Research Council who are going to work to put up a pilot plant that will 
extract the rubber. The supplies board have undertaken to have the material 
grown in quantity—both the Russian plant which was grown last year and the 
milkweed which will be grown this year to the extent of about 600 acres. That is 
quite a big field of milkweed. : | 

Mr. Lecer: Where is that grown? 


The Witness: In Ontario. That seemed to be the only decision that could — 
be made because of the time factor this year. We only received complete 
assurance from the Department of Munitions and Supply with regard to financing 
the growing of this crop a short time ago, and it was quite impossible to give 
consideration to the growing of areas of it in different parts of Canada. How- 
ever, the experimental farm services have been growing it for two or three years 
experimentally in every province of Canada, and Ontario is a natural habitat of 
the milkweed and it grows well there, and it was decided for this year that that 
is where it would be grown. ae See 
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By Mr. Ross (Middlesex East) : 


Q. Has not milkweed a very high content of the ingredient necessary for 
the manufacture of rubber?—A. I believe it has. I believe it is one of the most 
promising of the plants they have experimented with. 

Q. It is not hard to grow, is it?——A. I do not think so, but there has not 
been quite enough done on that yet. 

Q. It is not hard to grow; it is not difficult to raise—A. I do not think so. 
I think it can be grown. 

Q. What type of soil is most productive in the growing of milkweed?— 
A. Clay loam under natural conditions—clay loam sometimes verging on the 
light with sand and a bit of gravel. 


Mr. CruicKSHANK: Ontario will grow any weeds. 
The Wirness: Oh, yes; they have them all. 
Mr. Pertey: How is it harvested? » 


The Witness: I cannot answer that question. I believe that it is not 
difficult. They harvest the pods and the leaves. The rubber is contained in 
the leaves and certain parts of the stem, and from the pods they obtain the floss 
which is also of value in some kind of manufacturing work. But the rubber 
comes from the leaves and from the stems, I believe, and it would appear that 
it would be harvested with a binder or some machine like that. It is upright, 
stiff-growing; the dandelion is not; it grows close to the ground, and the rubber 
is contained in the roots and it has to be ploughed out and all the roots have 
to be saved and dried in order to get the rubber content from that plant. 


Mr. Ross (Middlesex East): Has the aca i made any effort to spread 
this information among the farmers? 


The Witness: The matter was taken up, as I explained before. The time 
factor was important. It is planting time now. When we decided upon this 
course some time ago we hadn’t time to consider other provinces; so we took the 
matter up with the Department of Agriculture in Toronto with the deputy 
minister, Mr. Reek, who had been interested in this before, and he undertook 
to co-operate and to circularize farmers in certain counties in Ontario that 
seemed to be suitable for this type of thing; and that is the way it is being 
handled this year. 

Mr. Ross: Is that Mr. Reek of the Department of Agriculture at Toronto? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Ross: What are his initials?’ 

The Witness: W. R. Reek. 


Mr. McNevin: The municipal representatives of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture in the counties in which it was deemed possible to make a success 
of growing the milkweed were contacted and the district agricultural representa- 
tives then went out through their counties and contacted the farmers who were 
willing to sow milkweed seed. 


By Mr. Leger: 

Q. I understood the witness to say that the experimental farms in Canada 
had made experiments and that all of them had grown this product with 
ssuccess?—A. No, I did not use that last sentence. 

Ai Wid they not grow it with success?—A. It may have been done with 
success. The experimental farm services have tested this plant at all their 
stations in Canada in order to get all the information they can about it. 

Q. What was the result?—-A. I could not answer as to the exact results. It 
would not be a 100 per cent success. In some places it would be a success and in 
ssome places it would not. 

Q. Were there failures in the maritime provinces?—-A. I do not know. 
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The CuHairMAN: I think we can get all that information with the complete 
details from Dr. Archibald when he is before the committee. 

The Wrrness: In Ontario I think a large percentage would be grown in 
the vicinity of Peterborough. 

Now, there is another point that might be of interest in answer to some 
of the questions concerning milkweed. It was necessary for the National — 
Research Council to build a pilot mill to do this particular job. This stuff 
has to be grown in a reasonable area in one part of Canada because it cannot 
be shipped backward and forward all over the country, and for this year 
the decision was that it would be done in Ontario, but I do not know where 
the pilot mill will be, but it will, no doubt, be in proximity to where the 
stuff is grown. 

Mr. Pertey: I think we had better have the witness finish his statement. 

Mr. Lecer:- I think this is very important. I realize that this material 
must be grown near the synthetic mills, but the experience we have had 
throughout this war is that everything seems to be concentrated in Ontario 
and Quebec, and the maritime provinces— | 

The Wirness: I am coming to New Brunswick in a few moments. 


Another thing that interested the board was the question of fibre flax 
—not the ordinary flaxseed but fibre flax which is grown largely in Quebec. 
and Ontario—mostly in two provinces in Canada, although there is a little 
erown in Manitoba and some in British Columbia, not much. Quebec and 
Ontario have been the pioneers in the growing of fibre flax, but at the 
beginning of the war the industry was not in a very flourishing condition. 
There were quite a number of groups that were growing and processing fibre 
flax, some co-operatives and some independents, the product being sold largely 
to Britain and some to the United States mills. But the British Ministry of 
Supply indicated that they would like all of Canada’s production of fibre flax. 
They made arrangements with other parts of the empire, Australia and New 
Zealand particularly, to produce fibre flax for them, and the governments of 
those countries undertook to assist in various ways by providing machines 
and by payments of various kinds to have it grown. Our industry, however, 
was older than that of New Zealand and was already set up with mills and 
was @ going concern, but since the last war, when it had been at its peak, 
many of the plants had deteriorated from. the standpoint of machinery, they 
had worn out, and they were short of processing equipment. The work had 
formerly been done largely by hand—hand-scutching flax with a Flemish knife 
—it is all right but it requires a large number of men who can be hired at 
not too high wages. After the first year of the war it became impossible 
to get labour and they had to revert to machines, and it became necessary 
to look at tthe machine situation to see if those machines could be secured. 
It was discovered that there was one machine of a certain type in Canada, 
the Etrick Tow Scutching Machine. It is a German machine and was brought 
to this country some twenty years ago, and it was the only one of its kind 
on the North American continent. There were a few other machines doing 
the same job, but not so well. They were inferior in many ways to this type 
of machine. We investigated and found that it could not be replaced; it 
could not be got from any source now; it formerly came from Belgium. There 
have been several in Canada and they have disappeared, have beeome worn 
out. It was decided that the only way to secure a machine suitable for this 
work was to build the machines. The supplies board, after consultation with , 
the flax growers, decided to ask the government to allow them to proceed to 
get the plans of this one machine and have ten machines built, duplicated. % 
That was done in Canada and these machines are all in operation, and have | 
_ been in operation for two years. | ah NES 
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By Mr. Cruickshank: 

Q. In what part of Canada?—A. They are in Ontario and Quebec. 

@. The province of British Columbia tried hard to get one last year.— 
A. Oh, but they did not have any flax to put through it. 

Q. What?—A. That was the difficulty. 

Q. They did not have any flax? What do you mean? Just a moment, 
now, I want that point cleared up, because the minister has letters on his 
file asking for this machinery, and there is some guarantee to these flax 
growers that they would have the machine, and this year they are building 
a plant. They have 1,000 acres under cultivation. Now, are they going to 
get a machine? They are paying for the plant themselves.—A. If they have 
1,000 acres of flax they would be entitled to a machine. 

Q. They are putting it in this year. Will they get the same treatment 
as they are getting in Ontario and Quebec?—-A. Yes, if there is a machine 
in Canada. 

Q. Will you take one away from Ontario?—A. We will not take a machine 
from anyone who has bought one. We are not loaning these machines; we 
_ are selling them. 

Q. Is the federal government not paying for these machines?—-A. Yes, 
but we are selling them to the plants. 

Mr. Buatr: At what. price? 

The Wirness:. At cost. 

Mr. Buarr: What is the cost? 

The Wirness: Between $9,000 and $10,000. 

Mr. Rennie: Who is building these machines? 

The Witness: Frost & Wood. 


, By Mr. Cruckshank:; 

Q. Will all provinces be treated equally? I understand from you that 
the federal government is not paying for those machines. I want that point 
cleared up.—A. How do you mean? 

Q. You say the producers are buying them themselves?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Will the farmers in the province of British Columbia have the same 
treatment as to buying one of these machines as people in any other province?— 
A. Yes, if they have enough flax to warrant it. 

Mr. Buatr: And the money, 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: We have the money. 

The Wirness: We had mills that were financially able to buy a machine 
- but they were not allowed to do so because they didn’t have enough flax. There 
are others who could use the machines to advantage but the machines are limited 
to ten in number. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: We are financing a large plant ourselves with the aid 
of the provincial government. They are giving us $90,000. If they are prepared 
to put $90,000 into this affair, surely that will warrant us getting a machine or 
fens the privilege of buying a machine? 

he Wirngss: I think so. I do not think there is any difficulty there. 

The CuHarrMAN: Could the witness proceed? 

Mr. CruicksHANK: This is very important to the province of British 
Columbia. 

The Witness: You might ‘be interested in knowing who has the tow scutchers. 
We built ten and I say we sold ten. One is at Alexandria, at DeBeaujeu, Quebec. 
The co-operatives there bought two of them; La Societe Liniere D’Acton Vale 
Inc,, Acton Vale, P.Q., bought one machine; Gordon & Son of Blyth, Ontario, 
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bought one machine; Co-Operative de Lin de Casselman, of Casselman, Ou 
bought one machine: Societe Co-operative Agricole des Producteurs de Lin de 
Ste-Martine of Ste-Martine, P.Q., bought one machine; Societe Co-operative de 
Producteurs de Lin de St-Jean, St- Jean, P.Q., bought one machine; Hesky Flax 
Products. Limited, Toronto, Ontario, bought one machine, and Laurentian Flax 
Products Co. Ltd., Richmond, Ontario, bought one machine. ‘The Hesky Flax 
Products Limited mills are at Seaforth and, by the way, they are the people who | 
owned the original machine. 

That: took place on the first operation on the flax and did away with the 
hand labour, and we got the thing going. The next year it took care of the 
handling of the line fibre, the expensive part of the fibre which is the flax that 
can be combed out to 15 or 20 inches. It is not tow; it is a higher class product. 
Now, there is another European machine called the Vanhauwaert, and. there 
were ten or twelve of them in this country, and all were in use, and ten or twelve 
more were required. After we had established the tow scutching machine, which 
was the first one in use, we asked to have ten Vanhauwaert machines built, and 
that was done on the same principle, and they are all in the hands of mills— 
pretty nearly the same ones who bought the other ones—although there are one . 
or two additions. They are all in operation and turning out this product which — 
is being sold under the direction of the flax administrator to Britain and the 
United States. There is an agreement on this year’s flax with regard to price. 
This was reached in consultation with the growers and processors and representa- 
tives of the British Mission at Washington. Britain undertook to take 50 per 
cent of this product and 50 per cent was to go to the United States, but in case. 
the United States did not require the 50 per cent Britain would absorb that 
quantity as her share. 

Mr. Tustin: Who is the flax administrator? 


The Witnsss: I should have mentioned that that is one of the things we had 
to do in connection with some of these activities of the board; we had to get 
the matter into the hands of someone who could look after these things speci- 
fically, and it was recommended that a flax administrator be appointed. We 
secured the services of Nelson Young, a departmental official of the Department 
of Agriculture who has been handling the fibre flax industry and has been doing : 
that since he undertook to take hold of it. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Could you say how much the production was last year and how much 
there will probably be this year?—A. The production is about 50,000 acres. 

Mr. Netson Youna: Forty-seven thousand acres last year. 

Mr. Senn: I am referring to the yield. 


The Witness: This statement gives the acres from 1939: 1939, 8,300 acres; 
1942, 47,000 acres; 1939, eight mills; 1942, thirty-eight mills; tons of flax in tow, 
1939, 1,300; 1942, 8,731: value in 1939: $837,000: 1942, $3,202,680. That gives. 
you a rough picture of the gross. It has grown rapidly and it has come to a 
point now where the matter of labour, which affects all industries in 1 Canada, is” 
a factor. 

Mr. Senn: It is well worth while. 

The Witness: Oh, yes. 


Mr. MartHews: Could you give us a break-down of the acreage for 1942. 
into provinces? 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I hesitate to interrupt, but we are going to ete 
Mr. Young, the gentleman who is looking after all this, before the committee, 


and he could give you the particulars. The question I wanted to ask the witness ; 


viet Ap these ten machines that the department manufactured handle all this — 
stu 
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_ The Wrirnesss: No, they were in addition to the machines they already had. 
‘That machine handled all that kind, although there were other machines on the 
market made by a Quebec firm. They are making some of these, similar things, 
but not the same. 

I can give you the break-down that was asked for: for Quebec it is 28,000 
acres; for Ontario it is 17,000 acres; for Manitoba, 1,119 acres; for Alberta, 157 
acres, and for British Columbia, 107 acres. I may say that some parts of 
aeroplanes are made from fibre flax. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. Is there any fibre flax grown in the Maritime provinces?—A. No. It has 
been grown experimentally at the stations, but there has been no interest—not 
sufficient interest to warrant a machine being built. It requires a considerable 
outlay. | 

The next thing that came along was agricultural equipment, and the sup- 
plies board has from the beginning tried to keep a step ahead of the shortage that. 
might develop, and it is an almost impossible thing to do. Nevertheless, I think 
it must be admitted now that the shortages that threatened two years ago in con- 
nection with agricultural equipment have not developed to the extent that it 
was thought they might. For instance, one was in connection with dairy uten- 
sils. At one time the supply of tin and materials of that kind was in such a 
position that it looked as though there would not be enough to go round and that 
there would be no replacements. However, that condition has cleared up, and 
although it is still acute in certain places, it has cleared up in the over-all picture, 
and there has been some metal issued for that purpose, and much of that has 
been brought about on the recommendation of this board. But the metal con- 
trollers constantly ask advice in connection with things of that kind. 

Another case in point is the cheese box situation. That has been acute. 
On a number of occasions in order to get boxes in sufficient numbers to export 
this great quantity of cheese that is going forward substitutes had to be used, 
and bonuses have been paid to the box manufacturers to enable them to go ahead 
_and make those boxes; but it has been done, and all the cheese so far has had a 
box to be shipped in. To-day over half of it is shipped in fibre cases because we 
cannot get veneer. These are problems that are facing us all the time, but we 
are in contact with the controllers and they are co-operating extremely well in 
that regard. 

Then, there is another matter that comes under the purview of the board. 
We will get requests from various controllers of construction or the people con- 
trolling priorities on certain goods and they get an application from someone to 
. build something. If it is agriculturally important it is referred usually to the 
supplies board for comment—not only comment but a direct answer to specific 
questions as to whether in their opinion this is essential or whether this is 
necessary for war purposes and so on; and in that way we are able to assist the 
various administrators considerably at times in connection with the issuing of 
permits for various types of industrial activities. 

@. Have you a priority man?—A. We have a technical adviser who is an 
engineer, but we are using him as a sort of utility man, a liaison officer with the 
priorities people. | 

Q. Is there sufficient farm machinery being manufactured to meet the de- 
mand?—-A. I do not know whether that question could be answered specifically. 
That matter is under an administrator, Mr. Bloom, and we have simply worked 
with him. We have brought to his attention things which we thought were 
important and he has brought to our attention some program that he proposed to 
put into effect and wanted to know whether the members of the board thought it 
would accomplish what was intended. 
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The Cuairman: May I say that the committee has made arrangements 
for hearing the gentleman to whom Dean Shaw has referred. He will deal with 
matters concerning farm equipment. I may say that the committee will be 
able to get all the information they want from him and he will have those particu- 
lars in detailed form as to production and requirements, so we can leave that mat- 
ter until we get these other gentlemen before us and we can go on with the 
more general statement. | ) ‘ . 

The Wirness: Now, we come to the next problem—the production of dehy- 
drated products. This is something that Great Britain and the united nations 
could not be interested in in the first two years of the war, which is an amazing 
thing when you consider what has happened in the United States in the last two 
years aS compared with their attitude towards these things during the first 
two years. There is such a complete reversal that it has created lots of difficulties. 
We felt from the beginning, as a board, that dehydration of foods was necessary 
in view of the shortage of containers and due to the shortage of shipping. We 
felt that these two things were so important that they would have a bearing upon 
the movement of foodstuffs, and that is exactly the way it has turned out. Now, 
believing that, the board went a little way out on a limb, perhaps, in making a 
recommendation of a request to the minister to receive authority to assist five 
dehydration plants that were at that time operating in a very small way in Can- 
ada—to assist them with some equipment in order that they might be able to be © 
built up to the point where they could meet these demands when they came. 
That request was granted, and we undertook to get these five plants that were. . 
already operating in a very small way into operation and somewhat standardized 
so they could turn out the product in the same way in each plant. The first thing 
to do was to call them in. There were only five in the whole of Canada interested. 
in this kind of thing. I say only five—there were more dehydration plants if 
you take in the apple dehydration plants in the Maritime provinces—but they 
were not interested in the drying of vegetables and had no experience in it. 

So these people were called in and the position was explored and they 
agreed voluntarily, if we would undertake to furnish them with what we 
considered necessary in the matter of pre-processing equipment and furnish 
them with the standard of requirements with regard to the quality of the 
product—they would ‘undertake to produce under strict supervision and 
direction the first year. We, of course, had to undertake to buy the product 
which we did on a cost basis. Some people got the idea that the government 
or the supplies board were building dehydration plants and we began to get 
applications from all the provinces and from hosts of people who had plants 
of one kind or another or some kind of equipment for permission to engage in 
the dehydration of vegetable products. The matter was really in the experimental 
stage, and we decided in the beginning not to build plants. I will quote some 
figures which will indicate the amounts of money we spent in developing this 
business. The first four plants which we assisted in 1942 were the Berwick 
Fruit Products plant of Berwick, Nova Scotia, $3,535.02; Grahams Dried Foods | 
Ltd., Belleville, Ontario, $5,804.19; Beardmore & Co., Ltd., Oakville, Ontario, — 
$4,049.38; Bulmans Ltd., Vernon, B.C., $2,523.61. 7 

Now, these amounts vary. These plants were going concerns. Some had 
some equipment and some had not, but the most of them varied and were dealt 
with as individual units. We own that equipment, some of which we, perhaps, 
will sell to the plant itself, but it was not given to them. It was all to be 
returned. That made it possible for these four plants to produce a product 
that was entirely satisfactory for the most part in 1942. There was very little 
objection to it, and it was standardized. ) . aac 

In 1943 it became obvious that the British Ministry wished to secure a 
larger quantity of dehydrated materials from this country, and we said that 
in order to do so we would have to develop some additional dehydration plants, 
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and again the question came up whether or not we should build them, and the 
decision was against the procedure. We thought, after consulting with growers 
and plant people in various parts of Canada, that the best procedure would be 
to follow the same policy we had the year before, but now that we had sizeable 
contracts we would be able to place contracts with each plant and place restric- 
tions on them in regard to their methods of operation and so on, and that is the 
way it worked out. The demand arose for a considerable quantity of potatoes. 
Naturally when one thinks of potatoes in quantity one thinks of the maritime 
provinces. It was decided to endeavour to see whether dehydration could be 
developed there near the source of supply, because that is a cardinal principle 
in dehydration; that is where the plant should be, where the material is grown 
and not to have to ship it long distances to the plant. We discussed the matter 
with those interested in the maritime provinces and finally decided on a plant 


at Summerside. This was done through the provincial government. They 


undertook to pick the location and would abide by the decision of our inspectors 
as to whether the location would be satisfactory, and they undertook to build 
their plant, to underwrite it and to undertake the necessary expense to have 
it built. We agreed to equip them with the type of processing machinery that 
was required, and I might add here that this processing machinery is extremely 
hard to get and it is very doubtful if an individual plant would make very much 
headway in getting it unless they bought through a government agency. That 


plant is known as the Island Foods Incorporated and they manufactured 


potatoes this year for the first time and did a very creditable job. This was 
done and they are now ready to operate next fall under contract. Then there 
is the Pirie Potato Products Limited of Grand Falls, New Brunswick. Mr. 
Pirie owns a starch factory, which is quite extensive and he wished to extend 
his operation to include dehydration, and he was assisted with equipment and 
developed his plant and got into operation rather late last fall and did an 
excellent job of dehydration at the end of the season. Then there 1s the New 
Brunswick Potato Products of Hartland, New Brunswick, and that is another. 
area noted for the development of the potato industry, ‘and there is also a 
starch factory operated at that point as well. Here again the same conditions 
apply. An addition to the starch factory seemed to be a logical way to take 
care of dehydration and it has worked out well. The Hartland plant is operating 
and getting into operation a little earlier than some of the others and handled a 
very large volume of business entirely satisfactorily. The other one is the 
Kildonan Canning Company of Manitoba. It is located just outside of the 
city of Winnipeg in the centre of a great gardening area where fresh vegetables 
are grown extensively, but owing to the lateness of the arrival of some of the 
equipment, particularly the fans, it was impossible to get the plant under way 
last year. Coupled with that another thing happened; the potatoes of the 
Winnipeg area last year were not very good, they rotted and the price rose 
very fast and made it impossible to buy potatoes at that particular point in 
sufficient quantities to keep within our contract price with Great Britain. So 
that plant did not operate last year, but it was really in shape to operate about 
Christmas time. It is all together now. The money spent in these plants is 
different from in the case of the first four. In the case of the first four 1t was 
from $2,000 to $5,000 and in the case of these last four the range is from $9,000 
to $14,000, in the case of the plant at Hartland. The reason for that is that 
these plants had none of the equipment at all. Our arrangement with them was 
that they would build the plant, put in the power plant, the machines, the 
tunnels and all the fixtures necessary except the processing equipment, and we 
would furnish that, and it would be sold to them, but at the moment it belongs 
to the government. The plants at the present time in operation have contracts. 

There are two more in Ontario that will come into operation this year which 
belong to the Canadian Canners. They have been assisted in connection with 
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advice and in getting priorities on equipment, but they have been granted no — 
funds. They developed their own equipment and put the plants in very good 


running condition. 
Another one that is operating this year is Libby’s—Libby, McNeill & Libby 


at Leamington. They had equipment of their own and they are doing a special - 


job that these other plants are not equipped to do. The special job here 
involved putting up a certain product in a certain fashion. Some plants cannot 
do that because of lack of certain kinds of equipment. Bulmans in British 
Columbia is the oldest. plant, perhaps, of them all; it has been in operation in a 
big way and is extremely busy. 

A year ago the British government purchased some 3,000 tons of onions 
through one of our boards, and at the last moment when the onions were on 
the ground and ready for drying, ready to be put in sacks and to be shipped east 
we got word that the shipping could not be made available and could we de- 
hydrate these onions. We had never dehydrated any onions except experi- 
mentally, and there they were late in the fall, pulling and drying, and the weather 
was not good. The deal had been made and so we undertook to see if Bulmans 
could do the work by rearranging some of their work and some of their contracts. 
He turned his whole plant over to onions and completed the job in a few months 
to the entire satisfaction of the British people, a perfect job of onion drying. 

These are problems that come up all the time and have to be dealt with 
rapidly so as to solve them. ‘There are two other plants here that are in the 
course of construction: the Ferdon Registered, Laprairie, Quebec—this plant is 
being built by a company there, partly sponsored by the Quebec government, and 
we are treating it the same way as these other new plants by furnishing the 
processing equipment at the start. The other one is the Broder Canning Co., 
Lethbridge, Alberta. That company have extensive canning plants at Lethbridge 
and Taber, Alberta, and they are interested in expanding operations into the 
_ dehydration field. After investigation we discovered that that appeared to be a 
logical place for the development of a certain type of vegetable products for 


dehydration for this reason that it does not affect seriously the domestic side.’ 


That is of great importance from the standpoint of food administration because 
of the limitations there are there. A dehydration point in an area that is close to 
a big market centre always has a conflict, and if there is a shortage it is blamed 
for creating that shortage; but a plant at a point like Lethbridge where 
vegetables are grown under irrigation, and would not be grown at all unless 
the plant were there, obviously has possibilities. , : 


Now, there are plants, as you will see, in every province of Canada with the 


exception of Saskatchewan. We have had inquiries from there, from independent 
courses and also from the Government but no action has yet been taken in connec- 
tion with a dehydration plant in that province. Our intention has been to 
distribute them as widely as possible and have them located in areas where the 
supply can be reasonably assured without undue interference with domestic 
supply of the nearby market. , | 


Mr. CruicKsHANK: Is there not another plant in British Columbia? 


The Wirness: Yes, at Port Haney. That is partially equipped and has been : 


dehydrating fruits largely up to the present and is desirous of dehydrating 
potatoes particularly and has gone to the expense, I am informed, of bringing 
in seed and, I understand, of making contracts with farmers to grow potatoes 
to be dehydrated by them next year. That is the only information I have with 
regard to that. We have no contract with that particular firm as yet. It may 
be possible or it may be necessary to make one. We have about a sufficient 


number to supply the present need, but these things keep changing from time to — 
time with demands coming in from Munitions and Supply and the British people; 
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‘they vary, usually increasing rather than decreasing and sometimes changing 


from one vegetable to anothér, and that plant has a good deal of its equipment. 
Mr. CruicKsHANK: It had no financial assistance of any kind? 
The Witness: No. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: In the event of it not being given a contract it has 
orders available that will take all it can produce for the United States; will it 
be given a permit? | 

The Witness: I could not answer that question. The question there 
would come very largely as to whether by so doing it might short the supply of 
potatoes in the cities of Vancouver and Victoria. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: The position is that it is the only plant— 

Mr. MacKenziz: Are we going to enter into another discussion? 

Mr, CruicksHANK: I represent this farming district and I speak on the 
part of a people who have a tremendous investment. 

The CuHarrMan: Ask your questions. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: I represent a farming district and not any city. All 
this firm is asking is if they cannot have the privilege of tendering. The 
American army will take all they can produce if they can get a permit to export. 

_ Mr. MacKenzie: Let us have a ruling on this discussion. 


~The Wirness: I think I can answer Mr. Cruickshank’s question. The 
correspondence he referred to came to my desk the other day for comment, 
and if I remember I said something like this: We were aware of the plant in 
question and had it inspected by a dehydration man whose report stated that 
it was fairly well equipped but lacked certain equipment for the completion 
of the dehydration processing of vegetables. Now, that means just what I said 
in the beginning, that this plant is not at the moment in a complete position to 
do this job. I stated it would probably be possible, that we had no objections, 
in regard to giving a contract if the products were required, providing they gave 


- assurance on two things: first, that they can do this job to the satisfaction 
of the board, and second, that by doing it at that particular point they do not 


endanger or short the domestic supply position. Those are the two conditions ° 
and they are very important ones. They are the only points in question. I 
might mention this, that there are no controls in that plant. Dehydration can- 
not be conducted without controls, and there has been no application, as far as 
I am aware, for controls. 


Mr. CruicKSHANK: What are the controls? 


The Witness: They are the things that control the temperatures in which 
they are working and without them you would not get very far. 


The CHAIRMAN: The matter is still under consideration? 


The Witness: Oh, yes, it is not turned down or anything like that. If the 
plant can be used satisfactorily it will be, there is no doubt about it. 

Now, there are many other things. One is these annually recurring apple 
agreements with regard to fresh apples, touched on by the minister the other 
day, with Nova Scotia and British Columbia, two provinces which formerly 
exported the bulk of their crop and are a sort of a war casualty. Agreements 
have been made each year after long negotiations with the growers and people 
interested in an effort to make a fair season in regard to that particular industry. 
It has improved the last two years. This year there should be considerable 
improvement because of the stronger market and the larger quantities required 
and the firm prices and so on for those products. Conditions are very different 
from the beginning of the war, but even in the face of that there are some 
difficulties that they themselves cannot cope with. Ontario has been included, 
I think, in one year, and I believe this year they have the prospect of a pretty 


good crop and they may make application this year. I do not know. 


~ 
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There are many other things, gentlemen, that come under the purview of 


the board, but I think I have touched on them enough to indicate that we are 
kept reasonably busy all the time with problems new and old, about which we 
have to do the best we can, and in that effort to do the best we can we have 


always taken the position that the men who are doing this job now are the 


fellows who can give us the best advice along certain lines—bring them in to 
see what they have to say about it. ; 

There is one other thing that has to do with the supplies board. I am 
dealing with those things which are now handled by the special products board, 
but they were all implemented in the beginning by the supplies board, ‘because 
it is the board that can finance these things. That is part of its terms of 
reference, it has and can get money to do them. | 

The other matter I wish to refer to is the drying of eggs. It is along the 
dehydration lines. It is a big problem. I have Mr. Brown here who can answer 
any specific questions. In the beginning the contract with the British Ministry 
was for shell eggs—so many hundreds of dozen of shell eggs. That was going 
along nicely and was increasing and then suddenly again there were no ships, 
just as in the case of onions. The interesting point is that these things cannot 
be foreseen. Everything goes along nicely until one day you get a telegram: 
“Can you dehydrate these eggs’. We had approximately 100 cars of them 
rolling across Canada toward Halifax. We did finally arrange to get these loaded 
and away, and we undertook immediately to put them in storage to be ready 
for drying later. There were only three egg dryers in Canada. One is in Sas- 
katoon, one is in Winnipeg and one in Trenton. They are small ones. We 
brought the operators in and we brought the milk dryers in because we knew 
that the spray method of drying whole milk would dry eggs. They all co-oper- 
ated and said that where they could spare their drying machinery they would 
turn in and dry eggs right away, and some of them were at work in a very few 
weeks after that date drying eggs for the board, and they did a good job. It 
» was not their primary job and they did not want to continue it. We had to 


make an estimate of what was required. The decision had to be made whether. » 


we would build dryers or assist these people. We finally decided the same way 
as before—that we would not undertake to build drying plants but we would 


leave this to industry, the people who know something about the matter and 


can do it better than we can; but we decided we would undertake to regulate 
them and see that they are given the proper assistance and the proper protection 
which they need in starting a business which may only last for the duration 
and then be worth nothing. The matter was immediately taken up with the 
accelerated depreciation board. 

The CuarrmMan: I think it is the accelerated depreciation board. 


The Witness: When an industrialist wants to build a factory to make war 
goods he makes application to this board for accelerated depreciation. There are 
various grades depending on what he is doing. Some are successful and some are 
not. We had the case of these eggs, because in the beginning they were not con- 
sidered as a war product; Munitions and Supply had not included any food 
products as necessary for war, and they could not get accelerated depreciation, 
and, therefore, they would not touch it. We had to go then and get that thing 


and others afterwards included as war material; just as important as a tank — 


or an aeroplane or anything else, and we had to assure them that those plants 
were going to be used exclusively for the production of the product to be used 
by the armed forces. That was the safeguard against letting some persons 
build a plant and get it written off and produce for the domestic market. That 
is one reason why they have to keep such close control over these plants to see 
that they build in accordance with the board arrangement. And the thing 


| 
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developed; we were able to get them the necessary depreciation according to — 
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the kind of plant they were going to build. And here again we tried to use : 


discretion in having them located strategically across Canada where the eggs 


are produced, not where they are marketed necessarily, to save the long freight 
hauls of this fragile, perishable product in the shell. And the plants now are 
located in the west. One is in Saskatoon; that was enlarged; it was doing an 
excellent job. One is built at Edmonton and one at Calgary. There is a plant 
in Winnipeg that was already there, and there is another one that the Borden 
people built. They have others at Belmont, Ontario, and Ottawa. These milk 
plants are all going out of the picture gradually and the ones built originally 
for drying eggs are taking over. A milk plant at Gananoque helped us out at 
the beginning, and the American Doughnut plant at Trenton is drying eggs. 


Mr. Rennie: Who is drying eggs at Belmont? 
The Witness: Borden’s. 


By Mr. Senn: | 
Q. Has anything been done with regard to the dehydration of cheese?— 


A. Only experimentally. I could not tell you much about it. 


Now, these are the larger projects that we have to meet and face and do 
something about, and the members of the board are on call all the time, meeting 
every day if necessary to deal with these things as they come along. There are 
many specific problems. Other gentlemen can answer specific questions when 
you come to them. There is Mr. Young who is the flax administrator and also 
the seeds administrator and he is thoroughly familiar with both. There is Mr. 
Presant, feed administrator, responsible to the supplies board in regard to the 
supply of feed and the distribution of it, and responsible to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board in regard to the ceiling prices. There is Mr. Peart who is the 
fertilizer administrator. He has a report here and there may be some points that 
someone is interested in. The highlight of that is that fertilizer in Canada to-day 
is $2 a ton cheaper than it was before the war and it is the cheapest fertilizer 
in any country in the world to-day. The reason for that is the controls that Mr. 
Peart arranged at the beginning when he was appointed two years ago, because 
he had been in that particular department which dealt with fertilizers for twenty 
years.and he knew the history of it from a detached position, which is a great 
advantage in connection with an administrator. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Has the British Ministry of Food a representative in Ottawa?—A. Yes, 
I should have mentioned that. The British Ministry of Food set up an office in 
Ottawa, I think, a little over two years ago. For two years previous to that, 
at the beginning, it was all done direct with London, and then they had a 
representative at Washington ‘but now they have one right here in Ottawa. That 
has improved things greatly and made it very much easier to get direct connec- 
tions. The representative they have had here all along has just returned to the 
old country and a new man has come out to take his place. They co-operate 
very well indeed. | 

Mr. McNevin (Victoria-Ontario): In connection with this grain “assistance 
policy, I believe a small portion of the freight is paid by the consumer in the 
province of Ontario— 

The CuHarrMan: Just a moment, if you don’t mind, Mr. MoNevin: could we 
clear this matter up first? 


By Mr. Blair: 
Q. Can the same rollers be used in evaporation and in the process for drying 
milk?—-A. No, they use only the spray dry method. It has to be sprayed into 
the air. The roller will not make the dry product. 
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By Mr. Evans; 
Q. Reference was made to certain surplus products, would you indicate to 


the committee what they were; would you enumerate some of those products?— © 


A. Well, we had eggs; wheat—then and now; we had butter, at that time I think 
—quite a long group of things; cheese, honey, etc., cattle. 


Q. Was there any surplus of these products at that time?—A. Yes, we were 


shipping cattle to the United States—the quota was always filled and we always 
had a surplus of cattle. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Does the wartime food corporation purchase cattle2—A. Not at present. 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. Does your board take into account the apple barrel and box situation?— 
A. Yes, we would if the matter came to our attention, or if we saw it needed 
attention, we would take the matter up with the appropriate official in M. and §. 
or through the war prices board that is in charge of that thing. 


Q. That has not been brought to your attention?—A. Yes, it has, and it has 


been taken up with them. 

Q. Do you know if everything has been done with regard to it? Th is going 
to be a serious problem.—A. I cannot tell you. I think there will be something 
done but the only thing available now is to give a bonus to the barrel 
manufacturer. 


Mr. Ricxarp: It is pretty late in the season for that now. 


By Mr. McNevin (Victoria-Ontario) : 

Q. Has your board anything to do with butter?—A. We have made repre- 
sentations in connection with butter boxes; we have nothing to do with butter as 
butter, it is the dairy products board which deals with that. 

Q. Is it your intention to ship butter if a surplus oe up?—A. That would 
have to be answered by the dairy products board. 


By Mr. Evans: 


@. Your surpluses have practically all disappeared?—A. Yes, they have all 
disappeared. ‘The surplus, to the extent that there is more than we can use in 
Canada; but in most cases,not enough to supply the people all they aa like 
to have; but there is some surplus as far as we are concerned. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. You mentioned the British Food Commission at present in Ottawa; is. 


your relation with them, is it only that of discussions?—A. We arrange agree- 
ments with them. Their terms of reference give them authority to sign on behalf 


of the British Ministry of Food and take certain action in regard to all the ~ 


products— 


Q@. Are these agreements confidential, or could they be produced to the ; 


committee?—A. Well, I do not know; it is a government agreement, and what- 
ever is the proper thing in regard to government agreements will be done. 

Q. I do not want to ask for them if they are confidential, but if they are 
not confidential I think we might very well have them—A. In most cases 
the information is public property; for instance, the bacon agreement prices 
have been made public, that information is known all over this country; so 


far as the rest of the agreement is concerned, it is just a lawyer’s document 
saying we will agree to take from you so much and we will agree to pay you. 


for that at a price of so much—that is about all there is in. it. 
Q. And the bonus?—A. The bonus does not appear in the agreement. 


Mr. Senn: No, but the price is affected by it. 
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By Mr. Leger: 


Q. Has your board anything to do with the ceiling price?—A. We have 
given it some consideration—not the ceiling price, except that we have made 
representations occasionally that some ceiling price was a little say out of line 
or appeared to be too low or too high or something. 

Q. You deal with the floor prices?—A. Well, we have given some 
consideration to it. 

Q. Have you given consideration to the establishing of floor prices on 
potatoes in the fall of the year?—-A. Yes, that has been given some considera- 
tion and it is one of the hardest agricultural products on which to arrive at a 
decision that would be completely satisfactory in every case. That is a 
very difficult product to discuss, putting a floor on potatoes. 5 

Q. On the other hand, it is very difficult for the farmer to know exactly 
what he is going to do in the spring of the year; if he were assured of a 
decent floor price he would grow potatoes—A. Well now, I may be a little 
old-fashioned, but I do not believe that the Canadian farmer has got. to the 
_ point where he has got to have someone to tell him what he is going to do 
in the spring of the year. If he does not know through his own judgment 
and by watching the markets and knowing all that his neighbours know and 
everybody else, if he cannot then make up his mind in regard to his year’s 
performance, I do not know anybody who can help him. Now then, if you 
put a floor on potatoes high enough to interest the people—everybody. will be 
prompted to grow potatoes and then somebody has got to decide what to do 
with them. 

Q. You control the wheat question, do you not?—A. No. 

@. You do not control the wheat question?—A. No. 

@. You do not pay them for the wheat; is the farmer not entitled to: his 
cost of production?—A. I repeat what I have said before; I am not sure it 
is possible to develop a program that will do that thing, that will give the 
cost of production; because the cost of production varies everywhere. If there 
were a floor on potatoes it would be possible for any area to increase its 
_ potatoes to an unlimited degree. It is a difficult problem, and I fear that 
it is one that we have not yet made a decision on. 

Q. Comparing the wheat question with the potato question, you tell the 
western farmer that he will be allowed to dispose of 15 bushels per acre?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Or if he does not grow wheat and grows coarse grains he is going 
to be paid so many dollars per acre. You do not do anything of that kind 
for the potato farmer; you do not tell him he is going to have a certain price 
' say in the fall of the year; you do not tell him anything, and you tell the 
farmer that he should know all that himself—A. No, no. 

Q. You protect the wheat farmer—A. No. 

Q. At our expense—A. That is a different problem. The action in con- 
nection with coarse grains was to place land that is ordinarily being used 
to produce a cash crop such as wheat into coarse grains. Some policy had to 
be adopted, and that is what it was. Whether it was the right one or not, 
I am not in a position to say; but after all it did accomplish its purpose which 
was to increase the production of coarse grains. But not potatoes. We would 
like to get the potatoes—and apparently most people think we will get them 
by the fact that prices are firm and strong. The United States is in a very 
short position and Canada was short lately; but the whole picture is one that 
farmers ordinarily take advantage of by increasing their potato crop; and I 
think they will, although last December the representatives for the martime 
provinces at a conference which we called here, every one of them came out 
and said they were not going to increase their acreage in 1943, and one of the 
three provinces indicated there would be a decrease in production by 10 per 
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cent. However, since, I understand that that has not been. done and there 
has been an increase; and they have increased without a floor and without 
any assistance and without any guidance except their own thinking, they 
know that potatoes are good property. 


Mr. Rickxarp: If they got the prices up? 
The Witnsss: Yes. 


Mr. Lecrer: In our part of the country farmers were producing potatoes 
for as little as 30 cents a bushel. 


The Witness: Well, they will not be next season. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. We have been given no consideration at all. I think the situation could 
have been controlled because I think if we had a surplus of potatoes—I do not 
expect we will have a surplus of potatoes during the war—but at one time we 
did have a surplus of potatoes. And don’t forget this, that potatoes are not like 
wheat; wheat can be held for many years, the potato only lasts for nine months. 
Well now, at the present time we have a dehydration plant, and I think the 
sovernment might very well take that into consideration in developing a 
program.—A. Yes. That is a problem that is worthy of consideration and one 
that we have approached a number of times; and I say to you frankly that we 
have been unable as a board to arrive at a decision whereby we could make a 
definite recommendation at this time. 


Mr. Lrecrer: I think it is well worthwhile considering. 


Mr. McNevin (Victoria, Ontario): In connection with the shortage of 
potatoes I think it will probably be recalled that in a very large proportion of 
Ontario last year there was very heavy damage to the potato crop by rot. 


Mr. Lecer: And by frost in our part of the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is nearly one o’clock; can we take it that 
the committee has a sufficient outline of the activities of both the supplies board 
and the special products board? 


The Witness: With the exception of the special products board, Mr. 
Chairman. . 


The CHARMAN: Could you give us that now, an outline of the special 
products board; then we ‘will have the individuals ‘who are administeniae the 
different branches of the board to give the details. 


Mr. Senn: Mr, Chairman, will Dean Shaw be back again? 
The Witness: You mean, this week? 

The CHaimMan:' Yes, 

The Wirness: Yes, I will be here this week. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you will go on and give us the outline of the 
special products board. 


The Witness: That will only take a minute. The special products 


board—it is not surprising that perhaps there should be a little confusion about 
this special products board. The reason for establishing it was this, that there 
had been at an early date established a bacon board to take care of the first 
contract that was made in 1939 with Britain for a certain quantity of bacon. 
There had to be some group set aside to administer the thing and see that the 
contract was fulfilled; so the bacon board was set up with that specific job to do. 
Then later a cheese contract was entered into, and it was anticipated that con- 
densed milk, butter and other things might come into the picture; so the dairy 
_ products board was set up. Then, these two things seemed to be the most important 


on a large scale, there wasn’t anything else which lumped anything like as large | 


at that time; but there were a number of things Britain was inquiring about, 
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such as canned tomatoes for instance and certain kinds of soups, and a little 
later on eggs, and earlier on in the war honey entered into the picture, and 
dehydrated apples or dried apples, fresh at one season of the war; then there 
was this fibre flax which had a part in this thing; so it was decided by depart- 
mental officials to set up a special products board to take care of these things 
pertaining to agriculture outside of meat and cheese. There are three members 
of the board: Mr. Hamer, of the Livestock Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. Major of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and myself. 
We have entered into contracts with regard to these products with Britain and the 
United States—the flax product, eggs—those in the shell; and later, dried—and 
now dehydrated vegetables, together with a lot of small items that do not 
figure very large. This board is not a spending board as in the case of the 
supplies board which is able to spend some money to get a product going or 
to get it started; but this board can only use the money that is placed to its 
credit by the buyer of the product, so that it must operate within itself in that 
way. We do not buy the product, we make an agreement of so much, a pound 
if you like; the best agreement that we can arrive at after long negotiations, 
sometimes, and very careful study. After that stage is completed the board has 
to get the goods and fill the contract. That briefly is the work of the special 
products board. It differs somewhat from the supplies board in that it is not 
supposed to consider anything outside of the actual negotiating, and then filling 
the contract for the products pertaining to agriculture. 

The CuHarrMan: You may take on new products if they are necessary at 
any time? 

The Witness: Oh, yes, any new products that there are any inquiries 
about will be taken on. For example, at first they were interested in just four 
vegetables: cabbage, carrots, potatoes and turnips; then they increased their 
interests to ineluding parsnips and spinach and onions and things of that sort; 
and other things may attract their interest as time goes on and they would ask 
the department to arrange for any other product in which they might be 
interested. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, the committee stands adjourned until to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock. } 


The Committee adjourned at one o’clock to meet again to-morrow, June 18, 
1943, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, June 18, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 


-a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present; Messrs. Cardiff, Cloutier, Cruickshank, Dechéne, Douglas 
(Queens), Evans, Fontaine, Gardiner, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, Henderson, 
Kirk, Lafontaine, Leader, Leger, MacDiarmid, McCuaig, MacKenzie (Lambton- 
Kent), MceNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Perley, Rhéaume, Rickard, Ross 
(Middlesex East), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Weir, Whitman.—29. 


In attendance: Mr. F. W. Presant, Feeds Administrator, Agricultural Sup- 
plies Board, Mr. Nelson Young, Seeds and Flax Fibre Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board, and Mr. K. B. Conger, Manager, Fruits and Vegetables 
Section of the Special Products Board. 


_ The minutes of the last meeting were read and, on motion of Mr. McNevin, 


approved. 


Mr. Presant was called. The Committee heard a general statement from 
Mr. Presant dealing specially with freight assistance policy. 


After examination, witness retired. 


Mr. Young was called. He gave a general outline of the seed situation in 
Canada and concluded with a brief statement on the production of fibre flax. 


At 1.00 o’clock witness retired and, on motion of Mr. Golding, the Committee 


~ adjourned until Tuesday, June 22, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


R,. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
June 18, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. _ 

The CHatrMAn: We have with us this morning, Mr. F. W. Presant, the 
Feeds Administrator in the agricultural supplies board of the Wartime Prices 
and ‘Trade Board. Will the committee be prepared to hear a general statement 
from him and then continue on with any discussion? : 

Some Hon. Mrempurs: Agreed. 


The CHairMAN: I have much pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Presant 
who will proceed with the presentation. 


Mr. F. W. Presant, called. 


- The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen I believe yesterday Mr. Shaw 
mentioned that in so far as the administrations that were set up came within 
the agricultural group, that those administrations are joint administrations of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the Department of Agriculture; in 
my case, feeds administration, I am jointly responsible in so far as agriculture 
is concerned to the agricultural supplies board, and at the same time have the 
responsibility of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that is invested in this 
administration with respect to matters concerning prices. The two are very 
closely associated and it is very difficult to differentiate between them, and as 
far as a direct workable set-up is concerned it seems to be a most. desirable 
arrangement. You can well imagine that supplies and prices are pretty hard 
to differentiate between; and so in our administrative work we try to keep in 
mind and to deal with these problems from both angles and to dovetail the 
requirements of both into something that is as workable and practicable in the 
way of administration as we can. The first responsibility that came to me 
when I came to Ottawa on the Ist of October, 1941, was to try and work out the 
development of the freight assistance policy which had been in effect for a few 
days. The first policy became effective about the 27th of September and from 
thereon we undertook its development so it could be made workable; and it has 
been operating since that time—just recently the Hon. Mr. Gardiner I believe 
made a statement to the effect that it was to continue indefinitely. 

I have figures here which may be interest to you relative to the freight 
assistance policy which provides for the movement of grain from the prairie 
provinces into British Columbia and from the prairie provinces down here into 
eastern Canada. From the inception of the policy in October of 1941 up to the 
- end of May 1943 there has been a total tonnage as represented by grants made 
from freight assistance of 2,859,955 tons; and the government has paid out 
against this end and for that tonnage $15,278,831.47. I have it broken down 
hy provinces if you would like to hear that. | 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 

‘The Wirness: Breaking it up into provinces, the movement of tonnage to 
Ontario was 1,177,245 and the amount of money was $5,097,602. For Quebec 
the tonnage was 1,108,567 and the amount of money, $5,779,585.94; for New 
Brunswick the tonnage was 139,681 and the amount, $1,047,607.50; Nova Scotia 
172,741 tons and the amount $1,397.015.10; P.E.I. 43,807 tons and the amount 
of money $359,217.40; British Columbia the tonnage was 217,914 and the amount 
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of money $1,397,803. Now you ait notice as far as the relationship Hennesn | 


tonnage and ‘the money goes that the further east we go the more they repre- 
sent because the freight from Fort William and Port Arthur where the grain 
criginates increases as the haul is further east. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Was it paid to the individual, or was it paid to the HetOninee 
It was paid to the station where the car of grain was delivered, to the point of 
final destination. 

The CHairMAN: Where is your basis for paying freight from the prairies 
to British Columbia? | 

The Wirness: Calgary and Edmonton. We had to work on the existing 
railroad rate structure down in eastern Canada that break comes at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, and in the west the most practical points are Edmonton and 
Calgary as a base. 


By Mr. Leger: 


. I presume these grants are for feed grains only?—-A. For feed grain 
and mill feeds, mill feeds made from western wheat. 

Q. The flour 3 is not included?—A. Flour is not included, but it does apply 
to mixed feeds, commercially mixed feeds, to the extent that they may have 
these grains in them. 


Q. These cars I suppose might include wheat in them?—A. Oh yes, all 


the commercial grades of wheat. 
Q. On No. 1 wheat also?—A. If it is used for feeding. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. How about the case of the farmer who has.a farm in Saskatchewan 
and also has a farm in British Columbia and takes his own grain out and feeds 
it at his own farm; can he get the assistance?—A. Yes, providing he is a. legi- 
timate feeder, who ‘takes that grain from this area from which it can be moved 
into areas in which freight assistance is paid; anybody can get it as long 
as they prove that it is being used as feed. 

Q. Can he get it, say a farmer in Saskatchewan wants to take a carload 
lot out to British Columbia and sell it among his neighbours, can he do 
that?—A. Yes. 

(. Providing it is sold for feed?—A. Yes, but there is a little restriction there; 
under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board regulation he would have to have a 
license as a dealer in order to do that. He can buy them himself for his own 
use and he can trade his own crop that he grows on his own farm amongst the 
farmers, but if he wants to sell it to anybody else he will have to have a license 
in order to do that. 

Q@. We have had a number of cases in British Columbia where farmers 


on the prairies wanted to take their wheat out and sell it there in five or ten-. 


ton lots, and they were told by the officials that they could not get the assistance 


unless they had a car lot.—A. Oh yes, they can get the assistance. We have 
application forms that are made out especially for the individual farmer to put 


his own claim in on. They differ from those used by the Deon 8 
Q. Can it be done?—A. Oh yes. 


Mr. Evans: Mr. Cruickshank is perhaps overlooking the restrictions of 
the quota. 


‘The Wrirness: That is a matter of policy of the Canadian Wheat aie 
By Mr. Senn: : oy. 


 Q. Mention was made of five and iene ton lots; I do not suppose the grain i 
shippers at Fort William or Port Arthur would be interested in anything hee ; 
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than a carload lot.—A. Oh, I think I misunderstood the point Mr. Grdtkchank 
was trying to make; they could split 1t up. 


Mr. erode At arrival in British Columbia? 
The Wirness: That is done. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. What about the farmer who wants to buy a five or ten-ton lot and 
nobody else wants to buy any in his immediate vicinity; can he do that?—-A. Not 
unless he can find someone who will go with him to take the balance of the car. 
We have to confine it to carload movements. But he could get it in another 
way, he could bring down a mixed car, bring something else down in that car 
hke mill feed or middlings and when he would still be able to get the assistance. 
We are interested here only in carload movements. 

@. And the milling companies have to get a permit to get a carload rate, 
even though they were making up the balance of the car?—A. Yes; and I 


_might say that the movement of that grain is followed through right from Fort 


William, no matter what channels it goes through; and we have a system set up 
whereby anybody who may bring that down. The original man who brings 
that down into the east, he sets up what we term a primary credit with the 
Treasury Board administrators, and then he can dispose of that grain; he 
may sell it himself direct out to the feeders or he may dispose of it to one, two 
or more parties, but each time there is a document that follows on through 
util it gets to the ultimate feeder; and we do not care a great deal what happens. 
beyond that point as long as the records are clear—we can follow its course. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Can anyone bring down a carload of feed grain; that is, can the farmer 
here buy from a farmer out there direct without going through the established 
trading channels other than that?—A. You are getting into something that is 
out of my province there because you begin to get into the matter of wheat 
board policy with respect to deliveries under quotas. As far as we are concerned 
the freight assistance payment is made when it conforms to the requirements of 
the order. We do not care how it is obtained out there or where, we will pay 
the freight assistance on it if it is going to a legitimate feeder. 

Q. That is, from Fort William?—A. We will pay the freight assistance from 
Fort William on that portion of the freight, but we do not in any way go back 
beyond that point. 

Mr. CruicksHank: Of course, that is the point. As far as you are con- 
cerned you are just operating the plan within such limitations. 

The Witness: I think the matter of the quota comes in there. I know we 
have had a number of inquiries about it and they have all been referred to 
the wheat board. 

The Cuatrman: And you naturally get inquiries from people who did not 
get all their grain marketed, and of course they cannot market over and above 
their quota. r, 

The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. What would the wheat board have to do with it supposing you were 
dealing from here?—-A. They have to administer these quotas I believe. as vour 
chairman understands. 

Q. The farmer in the west has a great deal more grain than he can deliver 
and the farmer here in the east wants to buy a carload of that grain; I cannot 
see why the wheat board should have anything to do with a contraction of 
that kind. 
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The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, may I remind you that our proceedings are 
being taken down by the reporter and it would be appreciated if you would 
speak a little louder please, and also, one member at a time. 

Mr. Rickarp: I was talking about a carload of grain, not wheat. 

The CuairmMan: Coarse grains are also under a quota for deliveries. 

Mr. Carpvirr: The fact is that the farmer cannot buy a carload of grain 
unless he buys through a commission firm. 

Mr. CruicksHANk: That is right as far as British Columbia is concerned. 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex East) : 
@. I am afraid I missed the Ontario assistance figure when you were 
giving it; would you mind repeating 1t?—A. The amount was $5,297,602. 50. 
Mr. Ross (Middlesex East): Thank you. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Presant one question; I understand there is a 
ceiling price on barley and oats, is that right?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. Where is that ceiling price set, at Fort William or what point?—A. It is 
on an in store basis, Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Q. Then you buy from the board if there is a carload demanded?—A. Yes. — 

@. And there are certain other incidental expenses such as commission 
paid, loading and so on, and they all enter into it; could you give us any 
information as to what that amounts to on a bushed of oats or barley to the 
feeder down here, you must have some figure to show the freight spread between | 
the selling price at Fort William and the price down here, the actual cost to the 
feeder, I think that is important.—A. I anticipated that that question might be 
asked, Mr. Senn, and I worked it out roughly here: the ceiling price that was 
established for oats was 5135 cents a bushel in-store at Fort- William and for 
barley it was 64% cents per bushel. Now, in-store means before the gain is 
loaded out on to the track. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: That would be the same with respect to the western. 
points, Calgary and Edmonton? 

The Witness: It is relative to that, there is a difference of the freight. 

Mr. McNevin (Victoria-Ontario): That would be on grades 2 and 3? 

The Witness: That would be on 2CW or any lower grades. 

Mr. McNevin: Would it go up if the demand warranted it? © . 

The Wirngss: It was based initially on the 2CW grains because there was a 
variation in the spread at that time. The basic period prices control. 

Mr. Harriretp: What is the base on wheat? 

The Witness: There is no ceiling now on wheat. | 

The Cuatrman: The market price would govern wheat. 

Mr. MacKenzizr (Lambton-Kent): It seems that in some parts of the 
eastern provinces where they have been buying barley that the price of barley 
has gone up $2 in the past two weeks; could give us any information about 
that rise? " ) 

The Witness: May I answer Mr. Senn’s question? 


The CuHatrmMan: Mr. Senn asked a question which was of general interest. 
and I think we should deal with that first. 


The Witness. With the ceiling price in mind I would caleulate the laid-" 


down cost of a carload lot in bulk to Ontario points: for oats 554 to 56 cents 
a bushel—and that is with the freight assistance. 


Mr. McNiven: I think you said the freight is all figured on a carload ei inch 


The Witness: Yes, I alt explain that. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You are talking about the price of oats in car at Ontario 
at the point of unloading. 3 | 

The Witness: Yes, every purchase by a local dealer or farmer at a local 
point. 

Mr. Senn: The cost delivered, adding the loading cost and all other charges. 

The Witness: Yes and there is the commission man in between who has done 
the business; there are two of them involved, there is the agent at Fort William 
and there is the grain merchant down here who makes the contract with the seller 
at Fort William. Then in all it would work out to about 694 or 694 cents a 
eel C32) j 

Mr. Harriexp: Is that the Fort William price to the producer? 

The Wrirness: No that is the delivered price at an Ontario point. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: Then again I would like to ask you in connection 
with the farmer who wants to buy a carload direct from a farmer in Saskat- 


-chewan, can he take advantage of this freight assistance? 


The Witngss: There is nothing to stop that as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Goupine: Mr. Cardiff raised a point there I think we might follow up. 

Mr. Evans: When Mr. Mclvor was here before us that question was 
distinctly asked and he said a permit would be issued in any case where the 
farmer was still within the quota available to him. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Cardiff will you follow up your question please. 

Mr. Carpirr: I made the statement that you could not buy a carload of 
grain unless you bought it through a commission merchant. 

The Cuarrman: It does not follow that you will be buying to any better 
advantage. 

- Mr. Goutpince: As to the point raised by Mr. Cardiff, I have heard that a 

good many times. 

Mr. CruicksHank: So have I, and I still think it is right. 

Mr. McNevin: No, it is not right. 

Mr. Carpirr: I raised the question because I personally tried to buy a 
carlot direct and I found that I could not do it; and I know a number of 


others who would like to do the same thing and could not do it. 


Mr. Senn: Might I ask this question then; suppose there were three or 
four farmers who went together to make up a carload and wanted to buy 
direct, would they be able to get it? 

Mr. Goutpine: Yes, Wes Jefferson who lives not far from our town, bought - 
a carload that way. 

Mr. Harrieyp: I would like to know this, there are so many boards, who 


- has the final say, is it the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department 


of Agriculture or the Department of Trade and Commerce; who has the final 
say in the matters? I know the wheat board have their regulations, and then 
there is the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and your department; who has 
the final say? ! 

The CuHarrman: I do not think there are differences in the regulations, 
Mr. Hatfield, and I do not think there has been any attempt at evasion. The 
point that has been raised here has to do with the general storage situation in 
western Canada whereby the quota system of delivery was instituted so that 
the farmer could have an equal opportunity to delivery both his wheat and 
coarse grains. And now, so long as the farmer is within the delivery quota 
he can secure a permit; or at least I will put it this way, he can sell to an 
eastern individual who may want to buy and the buyer can secure the freight 


assistance on the feed grain. 
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Mr. Hatrreitp: Yes, I now that is the way it should be, but it 1s Bae sO. 
It is not that way. 

Mr. Leerr: Sure it is not. 

Mr. Hatrietp: That is why I wanted to know who has the final say in this - 
matter. Personally I think it is the Food Administrator who should have the 
final say. 

The Witness: Well, we do, so far as paying freight assistance is concerned, 
and we have paid the freight assistance. 


Mr. Hatrietp: I know I tried to buy a carload of barley ee from a 
farmer in the west and found out that he could not sell it to me. 


The CuHarrMan: I presume that the man you were trying to buy it from 
had already delivered his full allotment of Bian and so was no longer in a 
position to make a shipment to you. 


Mr. Harrtenp: I understand that. 


By Mr. MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent): 


Q. I would like to clear up that point I raised, that the price of one has 
gone up during the last two or three weeks; barley has advanced $2 a ton— 
how could that be possible?—A. It could be possible—I haven’t got the market 
quotations before me—but it goes back to the base period when the ceiling 
price of barley was fixed. It has been down since then and it has now come 
back up to its ceiling and it is not expected:to go any higher, Some of the. 
lower grades of barley were down also and are coming up in line with the 
ceiling price which was fixed during the basic date period. 

@. I assumed that it had been up to the ceiling all along?—A. No, it has 
not. 

@. It fell?—A. Well, there had been a spread in some of the lower grades. 
It is the matter of the ceiling price fixed during the basic period on barley. 
These lower grades were selling below the ceiling and now they are coming up 
to it, but after the ceiling is reached it will not go higher. 

Q. Could you give us the ceiling price on the different grades?—A. I could 
not give that to you off hand, I haven't got it with me. There was only one 
price placed on the grain and it was based at the time it was established on 
number 2CW oats and number 2CW barley, and these other grades have at 
times come up to, or very closely to that ceiling. 


Mr. Evans: But the great bulk of ‘barley is of the lower grades. 
The Wirness: Yes. With the ceiling price on where it is now you are 


getting better grades of barley—just as good, if not better—when you can 
buy them, at the same price. 


Mr. McNevin: I had a question there regarding the commission cee 
in the handling of a carload through from the elevator. 


The Wirness: That is handled under the general policy. of the Wartime — 


Prices and Trade Board which fixes the service charges, commission, brokerage 
and so on on the basis of the date back in the basic date period. If a com- 
mission firm were charging a quarter of a cent a bushel or a half a cent a 
bushel as his commission rate on certain types of sale and that was his maxi- 
mum charge during the period he cannot exceed that. Then we have had 
occasion to make investigations and we found that in the main the thing has 
been carried out and adhered to very well—in almost every case they are able 
to refer back to the charges they made in the basic period; we check them on. 
that and confirmed that that was their rate of charge during the basic date 
period. They are on a definite basis under control and while it may vary with 
the odd individual firm the general charge Is somewhere around one-sighth to _ 
one-quarter of a cent a bushel. ' 


& 
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By Mr. Senn: 

@. Was the price ceiling on these coarse grains fixed while you were the 

Feeds Administrator?—A. No, I was not there then. 

~Q. I thought I understood you to say that you were in charge of that, 
that you had direct contact between your board and the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and that that matter would come under you for consideration.— 
A. Well, I am afraid that I was not down here at that time. 

Q. Was it anybody in your department?—A. I think I would have to 
refer that to the Hon. Mr. Gardiner, he would know about that. 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Mr. Presant was brought here by the Department of 
Agriculture in the first instance to take charge of the movement of feed grain 
from the west to the east. JI am not just sure of the date—I am informed that 
it was October Ist, 1941—that was at the time that we brought that policy 
into operation. 


Mr. Senn: If you are not able to answer that I will not press the ques- 
tion. I had thought that there was consultation between your board and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board as to the price of feeds. 

The Witness: There is, Mr. Senn; there is very close co-operation now; 
but that was in the early stages when this whole price ceiling business was set 
up; and that was all prior to the time that I took over my responsibilities, and 
it was also prior to the time when this particular form of freight assistance 
was announced. 


Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If I might just add some remarks further with 
regard to that; there was nobody consulted, it was the prices that happened 
to be in effect as of that date—the highest prices between the dates of Sep- 
tember 15th and October 11th. The highest price during that period was 
taken and nobody was consulted about it. 

Mr. Senn: It seems rather a surprise to me that no consideration was 
given to it other than that. Then of course to that basic price had to be added 
all the different charges that have been referred to, the commissions, the load- 
ing charges and so on; and that all had to do with the present price of oats and 
barley and coarse grains. I think that is an important question I would like 
to find out from somebody if any consideration was given to that by this 
board. 


The Wirness: I think I will have to refer you to Mr. Gardiner on that. 
I believe it has been established on the basis of the ceiling price on barley that 
the hog-barley ratio runs approximately 22 per cent—that is considered fairly 
favourable by livestock men. 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: A pound of pork will buy 6-7 pounds on the basis of 
the long time average. At the present time it pays for 7-2 pounds. 

Mr. Senn: Well, I will not follow that up any further at the present 
time. | 


By Mr. Hatfield: , 

Q. Before the war the farmer in eastern Canada could go to his dealer 
and buy oil-cake meal, fish-cake meal, or ground gluten and use his own 
grain to mix his own feed. I understand today that he has to buy the com- 
plete mixture mixed by the grain mills or the feed mills before he can get these 
protein supplements. Is there any way that the farmer can buy his own 
supplies, say he wants 300 pounds or 200 pounds of oil-cake meal or fish-cake 
meal or supplement to make up his protein feeds and use his own grain; can 
he buy these concentrates from his dealer?—A. I think I can best answer that 
by referring to another stage of the feed picture, mill feed, bran, shorts and 
middlings; to- day these have been used to a far greater extent in Canada for 
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- domestic consumption than they have ever been used in eastern Canada before. 
The mills are running at full capacity and from my calculations of the last 
four or five months 95 per cent of the mill feed production is being sold in 
Canada. And yet you can g0 into almost any dealer’s store and he will be 
short of millfeed. Now, it is not because he has not got more millfeed than 
before, but he has more demand and that stuff just evaporates. That is part 
of the answer to this oil-cake and protein supplement question. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Farmers cannot buy oil-cake at all from his dealer, he must buy a 
complete mixture from the feed mills—A. Well, from the information 1 
gather— 

@. Through his dealer. Suppose he had 17 tons of barley and oats and 
wheat, why should he have to sell that barley, oats and wheat and buy a 
complete mixture when he could buy the oil-cake meal and mix it himself 
at much less cost? Why should he have to sell it and buy the mixture? Why 
could not the supply of oil-cake meal that is available be made available 
to the feed dealers in the different sections, instead of making it all available 
to the big feed mills that charge an extra price?—-A. No, it is not all made 
available to the big feed mills. 

@. I understand it is is—A. No. The oil-cake in this country, up to the | 
present, has not varied greatly, there has not been any appreciable increase 
from pre-war days so that relatively you have the same amount of oil-cake 
meal being turned out as was being turned out when there was half the 
demand—when everything was free and open. Now the oil-cake meal manu- 
facturers are allocating their supplies, following the policy of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. They do it on the basis of the channels that were 
used in 1941; that is, if a dealer in the country had bought a car of oil-cake 
in 1941 and the feed manufacturer had bought ten cars in 1941, each of them 
gets the same proportion, but the demand for it has so increased that the 
amount has shrunken to only a small proportion of what they need to take 
care of their requirements. We just have not got the oil-cake meal or any 
other of those products to distribute around to them, but the proportion avail- 
able has to be used before we get into the increased production of live stock, 
and consequently the demand for those feeds has increased, I know. 

QQ. The country dealers tell me, the dealers that bought a carload of oil-cake 
meal in 1941, that they cannot oet any today.—A. Well, there is a lot of that 
going to them. I can quite undersand— | 

Q. Would that be handled by your department?—A. Yes, we undertake to 
try to. 

Q. You issue permits?—A. No, we lay down the policy that the board has 
laid down and provide that to the te aa and say to them, ‘Now, you have 
to follow that out.” 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. I think we have been feeding a lot of oil-cake meal for years, we have 
not had very much difficulty in getting our supplies in the last two years, we 
have had to take it in smaller quantities at different times. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. I think, generally speaking, in the east it has been a hard job +6 get 
oil-cake meal and concentrates, but where dealers have it you can buy AS 3 
That is right. 


By Mr. Leger: 


@. I presume the demand is so great for proteine that it creates a shortage; 
therefore, would it not be wise for the department to suggest that maybe a 
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fish-meal factory should be established in the maritimes where there are all kinds 
of fish going to waste. This stuff that is going to waste makes a wonderful 
protein food. Would that be under your jurisdiction?—A. Well, the production 
of primary products from fishing comes under the Department of Fisheries. 
We have been interested in it and took quite an active part in developing the 
essentiality of it and to that end have had conferences with the Fishery Depart- 
ment officials. They are fully aware of the need and essentiality of that product. 
I believe there is something being done at the present time just along the lines 
you are suggesting. 

Q. I have taken the matter up with the Department of Fisheries for some 
time, for instance, with regard to herring, dogfish and the debris of codfish. 
There is a great possibility for that around the Northumberland strait. This 
year, even though herring were packed in large quantities, there was still a large 
quantity of herring that was not packed and which could have been available for 
protein. During the lobster season the fishermen catch a lot of dogfish, which 
are absolutely useless. There is too much oil in them to spread them on the 
farms, therefore they are just thrown overboard. They kill the dogfish and 
throw them overboard. Again, the cod industry has expanded a great deal all 
along the shore since the war and a lot of the heads and guts could be used for 
this purpose. I thought this came under your department and the Department 
of Fisheries. I wish you would consider this very seriously, as every one of us 
here, I believe, realize the demand for protein is very great and steps should be 
taken in order to increase the quantity—A. I should like to answer that. I 
should like to confirm this matter is receiving some consideration. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


@. In the sardine weirs they catch a lot of fish that are of no use. They 
throw away tons and tons. 


The CHAIRMAN: You had a question, Mr. McNevin. 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. Before we leave the question of the oil meal, may I say I think what 
Mr. Rickard says, as far as Ontario particularly is concerned, is true; it is 
difficul to get the oil-cake meal, but I believe the explanation is this: where . 
there was probably one farmer interested in feeding feeds of a high protein 
content before the war there are now maybe three or four. Then, there is a very 
ereat increase in the demand for balanced rations and the feed dealers and feed 
manufacturers who have been bringing in this oil-cake, I think, are getting 
perhaps more oil-cake meal than previously, but in place of putting it on the 
market just as oil-cake meal they are mixing it extensively in the dairy, hog and 
poultry rations, and that accounts for the lessened quantity of pure oil-cakes 
meal being available on the market.—A. It might to some extent, but there is a 
question there whether it is not advisable when you have things in short supply 
like that—it means a more equitable distribution—to use it in a more efficient 
way, perhaps, because it can be spread out and blended with other foods and - 
more farmers can get a little, whereas otherwise there might be a few get a lot 
and some get none. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
_ Q. Has your department anything to do with the increase in the price of feed 
grain, or should I ask some other official?—A. Increase in the price of feed grain? 


Q. Yes, to the farmer; if that is not in your branch I shall ask some other 
official. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the Feed Administrator. 
The Witness: There is no-- 
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By Mr. Cruickshank: . 
Q. My information is that the price of feed wheat went up in one year 
224 cents per bushel and that 8 cents were paid to bring it down to 145 cents 
per bushel for No. 3 and No. 4 northern, basis Fort William. If that is within 


your department how can you account for that?—A. I made the remark when 


we were talking about the ceiling price that wheat was not under the ceiling 
price; that is the one grain that there never was a ceiling price named for, and it 
is based on the market. 


Mr. Prertey: And never will be. 
By the Chairman: : 


Q. Have you any other general information to give, Mr. Presant?—A. Yes, 


I was going to deal with another subject. 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 
Q. I am getting a lot of advice from a lot of people here. I understand that 
I was sat on here yesterday for asking the wrong official something, so I do not 
want to ask the wrong official questions to-day. As I understand it, the feed— 
the feed I am particularly concerned with is poultry feed.. You say there is 
no ceiling on that; if there is not I want to know the ceiling permits an increase 


in the price. My information is the prairie farmer is not getting it. I want to — 
know where that 22 cents went in one year. In our province a branch of the 
Bank of Canada, Buckerfield, was concerned. Did they get 22 cents or the 


farmer?—-A. I would say the farmer got it; it is the open market price. He 
can sell the wheat any time he wants to; he gets advantage of the market. 

Q. Why is it that immediately the government paid the subsidy on feed 
grain up went the price to the dealers that very week? 


The CHAIRMAN: The open market price went up on feed grain. Feed grain 


has been one part of the wheat supply in western Canada that has moved out ~ 


readily this year. 

Mr. CRUICKSHANK: I am trying to find the excuse for the wheat board or 
the big company putting up the price. The very day the government paid a 
subsidy the feed companies in British Columbia put the price of feeds up to 


the farmer. I cannot see where that is consistent at all; it is not open market. 


at. all. | 
The Witnuss: Is that supported by the evidence? 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. It can easily be checked with the actual figures from British Columbia. 
—A. It is not in line with the evidence we had sent down to us. 

Q. That is just the point and I do not think it was the intention of the 
government.—A. They are reflecting that freight assistance; it is permitted in 
their prices. 

Q. That was not the intention at all, but it is an actual fact in the province 
of British Columbia. I am positive that was not the intention.—A. There is 
another subsidy payment that is administered in this administration that I was 
going to bring up, and that is the feed wheat payment. This became effective 
on August 1, 1942, when the advance was made in the paying price for western 
wheat, where the old basis expired at the end of July and the new came into 
effect in August, and at that time an arrangement was made—it was actually 
completed in September but was made retroactive to August 1, to pay on all 


wheat that was used for feed an amount of 8 cents a bushel to bring the relative 
price back to where it was in July and in line with the policy. We have put 


out up to the end of May, in eastern Canada, $892,303; on the prairie provinces, 


$21,913; British Columbia, $112,649, a total altogether of $1,026.865. That is 


_ still being dealt with. All feed wheat is being assisted to the extent of 8 cents : 


” 
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a bushel. There is an even more recent subsidy which has been put into effect 
‘this past winter with a view to encouraging the greater production of alfalfa 
meal to help out in order to meet the shortage position of some of these 
essential ingredients. We have the alfalfa in Canada as a raw product but 
were not getting the production of meal, and in fact the processors were 
backing away from it, they were going out of the business, so it was decided 
that the only way to get that production increased was to provide a more 
attractive return; up to date, that is up to June 16th, there has been paid out 
$9,164.48 on that account on the basis of $3 per ton, and that is applicable 
to all the provinces throughout the whole dominion. 


by Mr. Mackenzie (Lambton-Kent) : 

@. That goes to the processor?--A. That goes to the processor, but there 
1s no control over the price of hay. Hay and straw were removed from under 
the price ceiling in the early winter of 1942 when it became evident that it 
was impossible to do anything in the way of controlling them, and in view 

of the circumstances that existed in eastern Canada where there was only a 
50 per cent hay crop that year when it was necessary to bring out every ton 
of loose hay that could be got out, and that put hay and straw in a selling 
position with respect to price which related directly to supply and demand. 
There will be no control over that part of it. There is control of the part 
that goes into alfalfa meal—that part of it is fairly protected with respect to 

all the other factors. This bonus, of course, enables the buyer or processor to 
make his stuff and not charge an increase in his price. | 


By Mr. Perley: ) 

Q. Before you leave this feed grain, you made a statement with respect 
to tonnage and dollars that had been dsitributed; I was wondering if you would 
give us a statement now as to the number of applications for this assistance 
you have had say since the first of August last year in Ontario and Quebec. 
If the Minister of Agriculture made the statement that this policy would be 
continued on indefinitely and I know it would be of interest to the committee 
to have the number of applications say since the Ist of August as applied to 
the largest groups, say Ontario and Quebec—and possibly also the Maritimes.— 
A. I could not give you that offhand. That would mean a:‘considerable amount 
of work through the Treasury Office who keep these records. I know that it 
will probably run into a good many hundreds. 

@. You gave us the tonnage and the amounts and I think we should have 
the number of aplications——A. I haven’t any figures at all on the number of 
farms. I have a number of other breakdowns of the various sections by month 
and so on, but we have not been interested in the number of applications and I 
have not got that with me. 

Q. But there were a great many individual applications?—A. Oh yes. 


Mr. Preriry: What I was going to suggest was this, suppose we take 
Ontario where we have dealers in a locality, feed dealers; would it not be a better 
policy to have allowed the dealers to make all the arrangements about getting 
grain from the west in carload lots and then distributed in the locality and 
have the local farmer make application through him. It would afford a more 
general and proper distribution, it would save a lot of extra money that you 
have here with a farmer going to a broker and so on. Then the quota element 
would be eliminated altogether. 


$s Mr. McNevin: Just in that connection I think you must remember that in 

the province of Ontario there are quite a substantial number of farmers’ clubs 
who bring this up in to a siding and unload it direct to the farm. I am quite 
_ sure that these organizations would not wish to be put into the place where 
: _ they had to go to the dealer to get their grain. I may be mistaken, but I look 
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at it in this light; I do not think the western farmer is going to sell his grain 
direct to the farmer in Ontario— 
Mr. CRUICKSHANK: Why not? 


Mr. McNevins: Just in that connection I think you must remember that in if 


these ordinary regulated channels. Now, the commission for handling this grain 
from Fort William, and all these set charges, come into-the cost of distribution 
and I do not see where it makes any very great difference. I know that I have 
bought several carloads of grain, and I have bought it both ways, and I can see 
very little difference in the actual cost of that grain when you take into 
consideration the cost of loading and the various charges that are entailed. I 
do not know that there is any way in which you could materially reduce the 
present cost of a carload lot to the Ontario feeder. 

Mr. Ross (Middlesex): Which did you find the most expensive? 

Mr. McNevin: I said, I found very little difference. 


Mr. Hatrrietp: Mr. Leger has brought up a very important subject there 
and I would like to have the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Fisheries 


get together on it; that is the immense waste of fish that is going on in the 


maritime provinces. 7 , 

Hon. Mr. Garpiner: If I might make a suggestion, listening to this dis- 
cussion I think you are getting nowhere. As a matter of fact, one man’s theory 
is that we ought to do what we are already doing, and then we have a more 


or less general discussion about waste fish. I think it would be better if we 


were to get the matter cleared up that was raised by Mr. Perley and get it on 
the record right, because Mr. Presant is the only one who can do that for you. 
Mr. Perurey: I was only anxious to find out how many men got assistance. 
I am not pressing it at all. 
Hon. Mr. Garprner: I quite realize that. I was not critical of your question 
at all; but I think we have up to now had two or three explanations on it, and 


I thing Mr. Presant is the man to answer the questions because he knows the . 


answers; and I think you will find what you are suggesting ought to be done 
is what is being done—if you get that cleared away possibly and go on to 
something else I think it would be better. 


The Witness: That is correct, Mr. Gardiner; the way this freight assistance 


is handled it has been through the broker acting on behalf of the farmer, where 


the farmer wishes to buy that way. ‘The farmer himself on the other hand if ; 
he wishes to can go direct and buy that stuff from the grain merchant who has — 


it on sale in western Canada, or from whoever he wishes to get it through. 
So far as the board is concerned they can buy it whichever way the farmer 
finds it most economical and profitable. We do not make any restrictions. We 
assume this that the trade between the people who are doing the business has 
pretty well established the most economical way of meeting certain local 
conditions; and if they can improve on them it does not. affect a man getting 
this freight assistance. It has been made as workable and as Arp from cluttering 
forms and regulations as possible. 


Mr. Perutey: I notice on page 136 of this report (Department of Agriculture) 


a breakdown of eastern Canada freight assistance which indicates the number 


of trains, so many thousand; and British Columbia—it gives the same details 
for that. Now, could you set, us that? 


~The Witness: We could get it for you if you want to Sate it from August 
forward. 


Mr. Preruny: Yes. 
The Wirness: I was not aware that that had been published in that report. 
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Mr. Lxecer: I believe that special assistance should be commented upon 
because it suggests that anybody who wants to buy feed grain by carlot is free 
to do so. I know in my district we have co-operative buying and groups of 
farmers get together and buy by the carlot and they should have that privilege. 
Otherwise, as I understand Mr. Perley, he would leave it all with the dealers 
and I think that statement is something which should be commented upon. 


The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions with respect to freight: 
assistance and feed grain? 


By the Charman: 

Q. May I ask this question: what amounts are added to the selling price 
at Fort William?—A. There is the loading on to the cars charged at the elevators. 
And there is a small charge made by the Lake Shippers’ Association; and there 
is the seller’s commission. Now, as far as I know that is all the charges. 

Q. But you do not know what these individual items are?—A. No, but 
offhand I use the figure myself of about 24 cents, which is a nominal figure but 
4 is a pretty good average and what the various grain merchants use in setting 
tneir— 

Q. That is really the only additional cost added to the grain over the selling 
price for delivery?—A. No, you have to buy it down here. 

Q. I mean, if it were shipped say to a co-operative direct—A. Yes. If he 
buys direct from one of the Winnipeg buyers like Richardson, or Searls, or some- 
body else. 
| Mr. Hatrietp: That makes a delivered cost of 54 cents. 

Mr. Rickarp: But if a farmer buys from a grower out there he saves 24 
cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, it still has to be loaded, insured, handled and everything. 

_ Have you any further statements on policy that you can give us on feeds 
administration. | : 

The Wirness: No, I have not, unless there are some further questions to be 
answered. | 
| The CHatrMAn: Is that the general picture you would like to give to us 
this morning? 

The Wirness: Yes, unless there are some questions. 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: On bran and shorts—again I want to be sure that I 
am asking the right department—is there a ceiling price on bran and shorts? 
; The Wirness: Yes, there is an ordér under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board that deals with bran and shorts naming a ceiling price for the millers and 
all intermediary selling prices. This is a specfic order in that particular case 
which irons out the individual ceilings and makes separate ceilings right across 
the board. 


By Mr. Hatfield: } 

: @. What has been done in regard to the production of fish between your 

board, the farmer and the fisherman?—A. I do not know that I can do any more 
han say that we have discussed the matter and urged the matter with depart- 
ental officers. As far as fishmeal is concerned, of course, that is primarily a 

esponsibility of another department and we cannot say what they are going 

‘to do. It is a question of policy of that department. 

- Q. You think that this fish should be thrown away and wasted; could it 

not be used for fishmeal instead?—A. We cannot save materials of that kind 


: 
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Hon. Mr. Garpiner: I would think if somebody down in New Brunswick : 
or Nova Scotia wanted to go ahead and put their money into a plant and make | 
fishmeal they would find a very good market for it. 


Mr. CruicksHank: I understand that there is some objection to feeding too 
great a quantity of fishmeal, particularly to hogs. 


Hon. Mr. Garpinrer: If you feed too much fishmeal to hogs you woud not 
be able to sell your bacon. : 


Mr. Rickarp: I was going to ask you something about these concentrates, 
what was being done to produce more concentrates than we have at the present 
time. 


The Witness: That is all tied up with matters of a similar nature which 
are generally in a short position, We have been trying all winter to get material 
that will be useful for the purpose from the Commodity Prices and Stabilization 
Corporation, and they have not been able to buy it where they have it. It involves, 
of course, a lot of other factors such as the willingness or unwillingness of those © 
companies who have it to sell it to us and in many cases where we have had 
purchases made the countries involved with supplying the stuff slapped embar- 
goes on it and simply told us that they wanted it themselves. However, I can 
assure you that every effort is being made to explore domestic sources of supply, 
and everything possible is being done to get sources of supply from outside the 
country; so they do look for some improvement in the situation but it may never 
be noticed as the demand has kept on increasing too. 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex) : i 

Q. The question of costs laid down at eastern points, you say that after a 
carlot leaves Fort William there is an average charge of 24 cents?—A. 24 cents 
a hundred, 

Q. And that goes to the commission merchant, that 24 cents?—A. No, that 
includees the charge of loading the grain on to the cars at Fort William. 

Q. That includes all the charges. When the farmer brings a car in from the - 
west under the quota system he does not have to pay that 24 cents does he?— 
A. Well, somebody is going to handle that car and load it and sell it to them 
and look after the clearing up procedure. , 

Q. Is that 24 cents at point of origin?—A. That is just based as I say—it is 
a nominal price—and that applies at the head of the lakes. But in addition to 
that down here in eastern Canada you have a merchant who will be buying that 
erain from the western man; and then the large brokerage houses that have 
been put up in large centers like Toronto and Montreal, and they in turn fan - 
out all over the country and send it on to the little dealer who wants a car, once | 
in. two months or once in three months, or may be once a week, and they buy q 
from him, from this broker who in turn has bought we will say from a man in 
Winnipeg. They charge naturally a commission and that is usually approxi-— 
mately a cent.a bushel, that covers the cost of negotiating the sale and following it] 
through to the delivery point. You have these extra little charges of a cent or 
two like that, depending on who it goes to and how many times it is handled 
by these middle men who are in the grain business. Of course, the farmer can _ 
go direct to the larger fellow and buy from him if he wants to, just the same as you | 
can through the local dealer. : 


Mr. Rickarp: But still that 24 cents is chargeable. q 
The Wirngss: Oh yes, you cannot get away from that, those are fixed 
charges out there. . can ae 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex) : 


@. What would be the charge if you bought a car from a farmer in thal 
west and had it shipped straight through to et The ons way you 


‘ 
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~~ could settle that would be to buy two cars of identical grain through these two 


different channels at the same time. 


Q. That is what has been done and that is what we are trying to find out.— 
A. I think you will find there is no very great difference by the time you get: 
them down here. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I find it rather difficult to understand just what the situation 
is. Suppose a farmer wants to buy a carload of grain from his brother in the_ 
west and the brother out there says I have the grain and I would like to ship. 
it down to my brother in the east here but I am not permitted to. do it; 
then supposing he were, as I understand it, this man who buys it down here must 
pay somebody 24 cents even if it is bought direct from his brother in the west. 

The Wirnsss: I do not think so. 

Hon. Mr. Garprner: I think possibly we are a little confused on that Ao 


I do not think that is the answer Mr. Presant meant to give. The charge to 
which he referred is the one which applies from shipments out of Fort William. 


If the grain is bought at a point in the west and the car leaves the loading 


_ platform there and goes to the farmer down here the only charge is the freight. 


Mr. Rickarp: That is right. I cannot see why the farmer should pay the 
24 cents when he buys direct from a farmer in the west. 

Mr. MacKenziz (Lambton-Kent): If a farmer bought from a brother in’ 
the west he would still have to pay that 24 cents. | 
Mr. CruicksHank: If he were silly enough to buy it from his brother he’ 
would probably have to pay 7 cents. 

The -CuairMan: If there are no further questions we will release Mr. Presant. 
We are very much indebted to you, Mr. Presant, for giving us the information 
you have given us this morning. 

. The next representative that we had planned to have before the committee. 
this morning is Mr. Young, of the Seeds Branch, and he also has to do with De 
agricultural supply board. Shall we start with Mr. Young now? i 

Some Hon. Mempers: Go ahead. 

The CHarrMANn: Mr. Young, may I say, has several branches of the service 
to give attention to. I was talking to him this morning and I suggested he pro- 
ceed in whatever manner he thinks will be most suitable for him to give the 
information to the committee. If that is agreeable perhaps I think it would 
be the best way to proceed. I would ask Mr. Young when he starts to be good 
enough to outline his general activities so that we will all know just what his 
responsibilities are. Will that be satisfactory? 

Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 

The CHarrMAN: We will now hear from Mr. Young. 

Mr. Neutson Youna, Seeds Administrator, called: 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I rather hesitate to name 
the various activities that I am connected with because it perhaps may give you a 
wrong impression of the size of my Job. I was the assistant director in the 
Plants Products Division in peacetime, and later I was appointed Seeds. 
Administrator in the agricultural supplies board in connection with supply and 
production: and later on I was given the title of Seeds Administrator in the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board—that is in connection with price control. 
Later I became manager of the seeds section of the special products board, and in- 
that connection my work is the purchase and sale of seeds to the United Kingdom 
or to her allies of any seeds that we might have to let them have. Then later 
on to tie up this work all in the one office I was privileged to become a member 
of the seeds section of the combined foods board in Washington; I suppose the 
idea—and I personally like it—was to bring in to our office almost. all matters 
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pertaining to supply, production and distribution; and it also gives me some_ 
added advantage in getting an even larger picture than our own Canadian picture 
so far as seeds supplies to the allies are concerned. Well then, during 1941 I 
was appointed Flax Fibre Administrator—that is under the agricultural supply 
board—and immediately afterwards I was appointed Flax Fibre Administrator 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; and then manager of the flax section 
under the special products board. So I can write to myself as Administrator in 
one department and tell myself what I think of myself and my work in some 
other branch. 

Well now, in discussing this part of the work I said that I did not want to 
create the wrong impression; but the seed work is all tied into this one office 
in the old seed branch or plant production division; and we have, as you know, 
a number of men scattered all over Canada, and these men have assisted me 
greatly in carrying on this and other work which just fits in rather nicely. 

Well, I will speak for the moment as Seeds Administrator in the agricultural 
supplies board; and with that board my job as I see it is to do whatever I can— 
I speak for all those who are associated with me—to see to it that we do 
everything we possibly can to have enough seed of the essential kinds for Canada 
and also as much seed as we possibly can to give to our allies. 

You know how important seed is, I am sure I do not have to tell you. I 
might tell you something of the general situation,—although you are perhaps 
familiar with it,—particularly in the case of vegetables, all of which come from 
seed; in Ontario alone the vegetables, used for food and which are sold over the 
counters or in markets—not including the vegetables grown in backyard 
gardens and by the farmer—these vegetables have a value of about $25,000,000; 
and add to that the value of the food of this kind required by the other 
provinces and by the armed forces of our allies, I think it shows very clearly 
just where seeds fit into this picture from the food supply standpoint. When 
war broke out we did what every other group did, we took stock of our position 
and we found as you would expect that in cereals we had lots of seed, lots of * 
material available to make seed; and in forage crops as at the outbreak of the 
war, we had plenty of seed. That did not hold true this last year, I will speak 
about that later. However, in vegetable seed and field root seed we were in a 
different position. We-considered ourselves not in a safe position. It would 
interest you to know that about 90 per cent of our beet seed that we got, 
just prewar, came from Germany and Poland, the major part of it actually 
from Germany, and Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. Did you say beet seed?—A. Yes. 


By the C hairman: 


(). Sugar beet?—A. Yes, sugar beet and other kinds as well. 

It is true that the United States are producing sugar beet and other vegetable — 
seed. on a large scale but, unfortunately, the United States is also an importer; 
even though at the outbreak of the war she was a tremendous producer still she 
was importing vegetable seeds. Well, we got many of our other kinds from 
continental Europe. After gathering information on sources of supply our next 
move was to check up on our supplies right in Canada, and we found that we had — 
about a year and a half’s supply. Now, that is normal position with seed, but it is 
not good enough at a time like this because a lot of these seeds are bienniais and 
it takes two years to produce them. Our next move was simply to ask the seed 
trade to go to other sources and do their very best to locate additional stocks to 
get us into a safe position. At the same time the whole picture was considered by 
the agricultural supply board and others in the department—and it was decided 
that we should with the co-operation of the provinces sponsor a vegetable and 
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food root seed production program. That program was started in 1940 on quite a 
small scale; mainly in the maritime provinces and British Columbia, although 
some in Quebec and Ontario. I think I should mention, to make it entirely clear, 
that British Columbia had entered into the vegetable seed production and through 
their efforts they have trained a number of farmers so that we were able to speed 
up production, and what they have done provided a guide to farmers in Ontario 
and other parts of the dominion. Therefore we were looking to encourage the 
production of this seed. However, there were not nearly enough men trained, 
and the production of this seed is quite a job—isolation, handling, special 
machinery, special storage, equipment and so on—considerable training had to be 
given new producers and of course we had the co-operation of the provinces 
and the universities and all the growers’ organizations too. I do not wish to go 
into the details, the program started on a small scale and I might indicate to you 
just what this program has developed into. I will give you the latest, figures 
for the 1943-44 crop. Biennials as you-know, means that anything started now 


will mature only in 1944. We are producing now or intend to produce—about 
- 125,000 pounds of beets; about 100,000 pounds of certain kinds of beans; 4,400 


pounds of cabbage; well over 100,000 pounds of carrots; 25,000 pounds. of 
cucumber; about 27,000 pounds of lettuce; onions 111,900 pounds; radishes 
80,000 pounds; spinach 57,000 pounds—there was some discussion as to whether 
spinach was an essential crop, as far as I was concerned I was not very anxious 
to grow it, but it is felt that there are a very large number of people who want 
it and it can be grown easily, it is an annual crop. 

The CHaiRMAN: Are those figures pounds of seed? 

The Wirness: Yes, pounds of seed; these figures are all pounds of seed— 
tomato 3,400; swede seed 216,800 pounds and mangle about 300,000. That is 
the way we have developed and I think with this firm supply of essential kinds, 
plus we have in store or what we estimate is in store, plus firm contracts that we 
have in the United States that we are in a safe position for the spring of 1944, 
as far as field roots and garden vegetables are concerned. When I say a safe 
position, of course what I have in mind is that if Canadian seed matures then _ 
we should be entirely safe. 

And now, in addition to that, and here I must speak as a workman for the 
special products board—we have almost as large figures under contract now ta he 
delivered to the United Kingdom of most of these types of seed. 


By Mr. Cardiff: | 

Q. Pardon the interruption; could you give us the percentage of the 
increase from prior to.the war?—A. I have not worked that out. I do not know 
whether I have the first program here. I did not wish to bring over a lot of 
figures. Actually I can tell you with these beets we have a very small supply. 

Hon. Mr. Garprner: It is the production he is thinking of. 

The Wirness: In beets I imagine our increase has been perhaps 400 per 
cent, and in cabbage we are beyond that. I do not think we produced 5 pounds of 
cabbage in 1938 or 1939. Lettuce is the same. There was some lettuce produced 
but very little. There was not any cauliflower although one man in British 
Columbia was experimenting with it. Radishes again are away up. I rather hate 
to suggest that it may be 500 or 600 per cent increase. As to swedes our produc- 
tion pre-war averaged around 25,000 pounds, and we are asking for a production 
of about 216,000. In mangles we produced somewhere around 50,000 and we 
are asking for around 200,000. 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. Does it cost more to produce them here?—A. Yes, in most cases it does 
because of our winter in Canada. The roots have to be lifted and stored. Your 
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winter loss in this country is extremely heavy. British Columbia is particulasly 
favoured because in some areas you can plant your seeds and a root will form 
and you can simply leave that root in the ground over winter in the field and it 
grows next spring, so that the costs of storage are less. . 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex East): 


Q. Is there any difficulty being experienced with the importing of Sepsiisle 
‘seeds from the United States?—A. Yes, because since the formation of the com- 
bined foods board the United States has agreed to allocate supplies, and she has 
been very generous with all the allies. Actually they are more scarce than we 
are right now on many stocks of seeds. 

Q. I gathered from what you said that the situation was all right for this 
‘year as to supply?—A. For the spring of 1948. 

Q. Does that include the expected imports from the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. That includes the expected imports?—A. That is right, it does. 

-.Q. Then those are not the Canadian figures; they include the United States 
figures?—A. No, I have given you our production figures here, our figures with 
what we are now carrying over from the spring of 1942 plus what we feel we 
can rely on getting from the United States. 

Q. That is what I am trying to get at—A. Will put us in a safe position, and 
I feel quite certain that is the case. Expect we will get all our deliveries from 
the United States, they are very carefully placed by our firms; the govern- 
ment down there has taken a record of them and I expect they will be delivered 
to us. 

Q. If there is any change in the situation it will probably be for the worse 
as far as imports are concerned?—A. That is quite true. 


By Mr. Rickard: ae 


Q. We can look for the price to be about the same in 1944 as it is now?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. We are exporting a considerable quantity to the old country?—A. Yes, 
under a production contract the seed is earmarked for them, taken into consid- — 
eration in the allocation made by the seed section of the combined foods board. 


I think before I conclude this seed section of the agricultural supply board 
I should refer to about five other items. I judge that you would be interested 
in them. Last year, as I suppose you all know, was particularly unfavourable — 
for the production of seeds of alsike, red clover and alfalfa. Plans were made 
through our office to do what we could to help out. This is the first time that 
we were definitely short since the war began on any of these seeds. Plans were 
made to move alfalfa seeds from the west to the east. I do not think it is any- — 
body’s fault, but we got ourselves into a rather peculiar position because the © . 
United States prices for these commodities were higher than ours. Therefore q 
buyers in Canada were very anxious to export, and export as rapidly as they _ 
could. I refer to western Canada particularly, because they are surplus pro- ’ 
ducers there. The result was that we had to put the brakes on and hold that 
seed in the west. Some seed companies had bought for export and perhaps 
paid a little more than they would have paid had they not thought they were 
going to get this seed exported. When we stepped in we had to actually take — 
possession of this seed. We actually had to purchase it and move it to the east. ia 
We moved 487,000 pounds to the east which we purchased. 
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By Hon. Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Of what?—A. Of alfalfa. There were 289,000 pounds shipped direct from 


- western dealers to eastern Canada, to eastern dealers, that we did not have to 


bother about. This makes a total of about 776,000 pounds that moved from the 
west to augment the supply in the east which was estimated at 1,400,000 pounds. 
Actually 2,000,000 pounds is perhaps high for the average eastern demand, and 
in this year we have got more than our 2,000,000 pounds, but the programs to 
increase livestock, and so on, have created a tremendous demand and I must 
admit we could have sold a lot more alfalfa in eastern Canada. I feel that 
perhaps we just could not get hold of enough to meet that demand. 


In red clover we had a production in eastern Canada of about. 1,200,000 
pounds. Eastern Canadian requirements are pretty close to 3,000,000 pounds. 
We purchased 786,000 pounds from the United States, brought it in and dis- 
tributed it in eastern Canada. This seed was rateably distributed to the dealers 
through the regular channels, and it fell short of meeting the needs of the eastern 
Canadian people by quite a considerable volume. I would like you to know that 
the United States had commitments to deliver to Europe. When they had 
fulfilled those commitments they were in just as short a position as we were. 


The alsike position was even worse, and the United States had an even 
worse crop than we had, so we simply could not get more than a relatively small 
amount, only about 167,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Was this all government No. 1 inspected seed?—A. No, it was all graded 
seed. The red clover and alsike were mostly No. 1 and 2. The alfalfa ranged 
right down to No. 3, and frankly we got more No. 3 than we expected or hoped 
to get. We were quite disappointed, but actually they had rather unfavourable 
conditions out in the west which resulted in the quality of their material being 


quite low. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 
Q. Is it not true that a great deal of the No. 1 seed was exported to the 


United States previously and the No. 3 was sent down here?—A. Actually my 


records do not show that. My records show that all grades were sold to the 
United States and there was more No. 1 got into the United States 
in proportion than what was brought down here but they took a lot 
of the lower grades, too. Strangely enough the American buyers like to buy our 
low-grade stuff. They have good cleaning equipment down there and they can 
take our low quality material, at a low price and dress it up. They take a lot 
of our lower grade alfalfa from the west. 


Then I think I should mention sunflower. Through the government agencies 
we have distributed seed of the best stocks we could get hold of, and all we 
could get hold of. It will seed somewhere in the neighbourhood of 27,000 
acres. There will be additional acreages grown by people who had been in the 
sunflower business before but the acreage is extremely hard to estimate. The 
biggest acreage will probably be in southern Manitoba where in the Mennonite — 
section they have grown their own seed for many years, and it 1s good seed. 


-In the case of this black Argentine rape that Mr. Shaw referred to at your 
last meeting we got all the seed we could get hold of and we distributed that 


under a program that was originally designed to have a production in all the 


provinces, to P.E.I., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and to 


Manitoba. It was found that the maritime provinces did not wish to undertake 


this production this year. Quebec did not want nearly as large an amount as 
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we had hoped for, and Ontario actually did not take as much as we had hoped. 
We were able then to take more to western Canada. It was actually the only 

place that we could find acreage to put it in. The distribution of the rape seed © 
indicates that we will have somewhere in the neighbourhood of 5,000 acres of — 
black Argentine rape in production this year. I think that covers seed. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Before you leave alfalfa do you believe that western alfalfa is as good 
for Ontario as the homegrown?—A. Yes. it is a variegated type. Perhaps [| 
had better answer it this way, that the experimental farm men who test it tell 
us it 1s just as good. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. I have been informed that a good deal of the vegetable seed grown in 
Ontario has been placed in the hands of the Czecho-Slovakians. I suppose that 
is because these people have considerable knowledge in regard to the growing 
of those seeds, is it?—-A. Actually the system arranged is that we in our office 
work through a provincial committee, and the provincial committee contacted a 
Mr. Abel who had been a seedsman in Czecho-Slovakia. It is reported, many 
times wrongly, that he has got a tremendous amount of this seed under his con- 
trol. Actually he has a relatively small acreage, and he has farmed it out to a 
A as his neighbouring people there. I think I reported to you, Mr. Wood, on 
that! ; 


Mr. Woop: Yes, you did. 


The Wirness: It is not a large acreage. We believe, however, that these 
people can do an excellent job, and if they show themselves capable this year 
they may get more. ‘If they handle it properly and co-operate properly they 

may get more. 3 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 

Q. Is it not true that in the Wallaceburg district they have been growing 

sugar beet in a small way successfully?—A. Yes. They have grown about one- 

quarter of their supplies for a number of years and have done it quite success-.. 

fully, but the company that looks after that also have interests in Ulinois, in 

Oregon and Idaho. They have spread their production of seed all over to protect 
themselves. They now have an acreage in British Columbia. 


By Mr. Evans: } 

Q. Is there any attempt to produce vegetable seeds in any of the western — 

provinces?—A. Yes, we have a small program in Manitoba and this year for the 

first time we have started production in Saskatchewan. Alberta has been 

producing some vegetable seeds for two years. They are bound to have more 

difficulties than British Columbia and some of the other sections that are more 
favoured as far as winter is concerned. 


By Mr. McNevin: 

Q. In view of the increased tendency towards mixing of clover seeds for hay. 
which may have the effect in some parts of cutting down the yield of seed what 
would you think the success might be of getting seed from a mixture of red clover 
and alfalfa? I was wondering if that had been grown to any extent or cut to any 
extent for seed?—-A. I do not think it is. There is no reason why it should not be. — 
It can be sold as a mixture, but actually the buyers do not like that. They would — 
prefer to buy and mix themselves and know the percentages. oe 

The CuatrMANn: Are there any further questions that you would like to ask 
on this phase of this statement? Can we proceed to the next, or what is the 
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pleasure of the committee? Another feature that Mr. Young was going to deal 
with was with respect to the production of fibre flax in which considerable 
interest has been shown: by members of the committee and by people outside 
also. Would the committee wish to proceed with that now? | 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 


The CuarrMan: Will you go on and tell us what has been done with respect 
to fibre flax production? 


The Wirness: Mr. Shaw gave you some figures when he addressed you at 
your last meeting, and they pretty well described our progress in this work. 
There were eight mills at the beginning of the war and the acreage was some. 
8,000. At that time there was no agreement between Canada and the United 
Kingdom or the United States regarding the disposal of the fibre or tow. The 
United Kingdom had a buyer in Canada and they simply bought and took the 
material over. At that time the price was 32 cents a pound for the top grade 
and ranged down for the various grades. In 1940/1941 the U.K. buyer was 
still here and there was no agreement between us. The acreage was stepped up 

_ to 20,000 and the number of mills was sixteen. The same prices were in effect. 
In 1941/1942 we had 44,000 acres with thirty-five mills in operation and the 
‘price was increased to 35 cents for the top grade. 


_In 1941/1942 the crop of fibre was divided on a 50-50 basis between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In 1942 the first agreement was drawn 
up and again it is on a 50-50 basis, and the price was increased to 45 cents for 
the top grade material. That price is still in effect and will continue in effect 
until the 15th of September this year. 


We have been in touch with the British Raw Materials Commission and have 
; been able to get them to again increase the price on the linen fibre only another 
10 cents per pound, making a top of 55 cents for the top grade, but we did not 

get any increase in our tow prices. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. What is your tow price?—A. The top tow price at the moment is 22 cents 
for the tossed flax which is a tow product, and the turbine tow prices are 16, 14 
and 11. I have a statement where all these mills are located. I do not think 
you would want that read. Mr. Shaw gave you a breakdown of acreages in the 
various provinces. 


— 2» § 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. He just gave last year’s?—-A. That is true. I have just got a breakdown 
for last year and I have not got a breakdown before that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That does not show very much in British Columbia?—A. One hundred 
and seven acres. 
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By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. That is the reason I am trying to get it. I was absent yesterday and 
these stupid men did not understand that we have a thousand acres this year— 
A. That is right, and I understand your mill is under construction right now, and 
I understand also there is no reason whatever for you to worry about the 
possibility of a permit to get the machinery you want. 

Q. You might also put it on the record again that we have paid for every- 
thing ourselves in British Columbia. 


i 
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By Mr. McNevin: 
Q. At last year’s prices what would you estimate the gross returns per acre 
might be, and what expenditures would be entailed? What would be the 
approximate return per acre to the grower based on what might be called the 


average crop?—A. We had a cost survey made of seven mills. I have not that — 


figured out here but I can tell you very close to the proper figures. There are 
a lot of them below the average and a few real good ones which brought this 
average up, but it was around $90 of gross return per acre. From that you have 
to deduct your processing cost which varies greatly based on the efficiency of 
the operator and the type of material he has, and all that. The average pro- 
cessing cost, which included administration, would be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of $32 per acre. The farmer’s cost of production on the average would 
be around $32 or $35. I have figures from $28 to $45, but I think $32 to $35 
is about the average. 

Q. That would be the cost of his own labour?—A. That is his own. It is 
a costly product to handle since he has to handle it so many times. 

Q. What is the method of harvesting?—A. The seed is seeded in the usual 
way at about a bushel and a half to the acre. The crop is allowed to mature 
to just the right condition, not too ripe and it is then pulled. A puller is a 
machine that has recently been devised, and is made in Canada, and is simply 
two belts which come together to lift the flax and lay it down evenly in long rows. 
It is allowed to stay there until it is properly retted. Then we have a lifter 
device, and the lifter works on the same old principle of lifting as a hay loader 
and it elevates and binds it so that it can be handled more easily. After binding 
the flax is put into store and covered so that it retains its quali and from 
there it is ordered into the mill when the mill want it. 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. Mr. Young, can you give us approximately what the different bees of 
machines are which are used in one of these mills, and the cost of each machine? 
Can you tell us that?—A. I think I can come quite close. I would prefer to be 
accurate on that. | 


Q. Maybe you could get it and put it on the record again?—A. If you would ~ 


care to have approximate figures I will give them. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Are pullers available?—A. Yes, there will be 150 made this year. That 
is the quota. . 

Q. Is the government assisting in any way in providing the pullers?—A. No. 

@. Have you any idea how much they cost?—A. Yes, about $700. 

Q. And they will be available for purchase?—A. Yes, there will be that 
many available. The crop conditions this year are not favourable in some of the 
sections of eastern Canada so that I judge there will be plenty to go around. 

@. We shipped a carload from British Columbia, one of our little farms out 
there, to the Department of Agriculture and it was all rotted when it got back 
there. We had no facilities for treating it, and the experimental farm shipped it 
back and it was all mildewed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What are the different things that they use this material for when it is : 


finally produced?—A. I am sorry I did not bring that list, but this fibre and 
tow, everything that comes from that flax mill other than seed, is considered as 
an essential product and used only in the manufacture of supplies'fer war equip- 
ment. The biggest bulk of it is used for airplane fabrics, used on the Lancaster 
bomber, I believe, for the fuselage, and the next largest amount is used for 


parachute cords, strong, fine cords. Then there are many other things made 


from fibre flax. 
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Q. Did tow used to be used for some other purpose before the war, the 
lower grade part of it?—-A. For linen gelling; ordinary dishtowels, linen dish- 
towels, were made out of tow. 


_ Q. When it is used for that purpose the seed is not recoverable?—A. Yes, 
the seed is recoverable to an extent. If a crop would normally yield say, 7 
bushels per acre, a crop handled as fibre and processed for fibre purposes, will 
yield somewhere between 3 and 4 bushels per acre return, but the fact that 
you leave it out lying on the ground to rot, and the rain and the wind will knock 
off the bolls and reduce your yield greatly so far as the seed is concerned. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. What is the price of your fibre flax seed now?—A. About $4.50 for 
commercial seed is the top price. Any of the certified material is not under the 
ceiling and it is selling right now at about $5.50. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Per bushel?—A. Yes. 
Q. What did you say it required per A perare About 84 pounds. 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. That is lower than it was at one time?—A. Yes, it was considerably 
higher. 
Q. It was over $6, was it not?—A. Just $6 is the highest that I know. 

The CuairMAN: Are there any further questions that you would lke to 
ask Mr. Young now? 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. Is it sowed in rows?—A. Yes, it is sowed exactly the same as other flax. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 
Q. Is there any hemp growing this year?—A. Only that which is grown at 
the experimental farm. 
Q. There are no permits?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. Garpiner: No, they have not listed any acreage for this year. _ 
The CuarrMAN: Any further questions in respect to this particular feature? 
Can we release Mr. Young? 


By Mr. McNevin: 
Q. Would Mr. Young have information on milkweed?—A. No, I am sorry, 


that is all under the experimental farm.. It is still in the experimental stage. 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: 


Q. Have there ‘been any recent researches as to different uses for this tow? 
I know there is a rumour that one of our flax men who has been financially 


‘embarrassed has discovered some new use for this tow, and they say he is going 


to make a million out of it through an American firm. I do not know what it is 
or what it was.—A. Do you know the firm, or do you wish to mention it? 

_ Q. Laneaster; it was Archie McDonald. He said he had some dealings with 
some American firm to get rid of what they were not using here—-A. To get 
rid of what we consider low-grade material and some of the waste material which 
can be used for making cigarette papers. Any of the tows can be used to make 


_ currency papers—the dollar bills. 

_  Q. Is that only a recent matter?—A. No, they have been doing it for a long 
time. In the pre-war period our dollar bill had about 75 per cent of fibre in it, 
_ but I think it is down now to 35 per cent of fibre. 


x 
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By Mr. Cruckshank: 

Q. Are you producing something in Canada that is used for cigarette 
papers?—A. Yes, the Howard Smith people at Beauharnois are buying some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 500 tons of waste material and low-grade tow for 
use in cigarette paper and currency paper. 


Q. I did not know that we did that—A. It is a very interesting process. 


Before the war they used the linen rags from the old country and they are now 
taking our waste material and using it. 
@. That is being done in Quebec? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, Mr. Young will be available at a later 
stage should the committee wish to hear him further. If there are no further 
questions we will adjourn. 


The committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, June 22nd, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, June 22, 1943. 


The res ae Committee on eee and Colonization met at 11 0 feloele: 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Black (Chateauguay-Huntingdon), Blair, Clark, 
Cloutier, Cruickshank, Dechene, Donnelly, Douglas (Queens), Dubois, ‘Evans, | 
Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Gregory, Henderson, Lafontaine, Lalonde, 
Leader, Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, 
MecCubbin, MecNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Mullins, Perley, Rheaume, Rickard, ue 
Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Whitman, Wright. aes 


In attendance: Mr. K. B. Conger, Manager, Fruits and Vegetables Section: : 
i Spedial Products Board; Mr. W. A. Brown, Manager, Poultry Section, Special 
_ Products Board, and Mr. L. W. Pearsall, Secretary-Manager of the Meat Board. 


The Minutes of the last MGENRS held on Friday, June 18, were read and 
approved. 


‘Mr. Conger was called. He haere the functions of the fruits and tooets 
ables section of the Special Products Board, and was examined. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Brown was called and dealt chiefly with the export of fresh and dried 
—eges to Great Britain. He displayed to the Committee a sample of the dried 
_ product manufactured in Canada. 


At 1.00 o’clock, on motion of Mr, Lafontaine, the Committee adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, June 23, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Commies 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, June 22, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


3 The Cuairman: We have with us this morning Mr. Karl B. Conger, of 
| the Special Products Board, dealing specifically with the matter of fruits and 
vegetables. Are you prepared to hear Mr. Conger this morning? 
s Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 


The CuarrMANn: I take pleasure in introducing to the committee Mr. Conger 
j of the Department of Agriculture whose special work at the present time As 
| the matter of fruits and vegetables under the Special Products Board. 


_ Mr. Kari B. Concer, Manager, Fruits and bc iad Section, Special 
Products Board, called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Mr, Shaw, the Chairman 
of the board, explained, the special products board was formed to handle the 
_ Tequirements of the British Ministry of Food which did not come under the 
bacon board or the dairy board; and the board was divided into two sections, 
the poultry products under Mr. Brown as manager, and the fruits and vegetables 
products section of which I am the manager. I have been an official of the 
_ fruits and vegetables division before that; and I thought the simplest way 
- would be just to tell you what our functions are very briefly and mention the 
_ things that we have handled; some of them I was handling for the British 
Ministry of Food before there was any board, because under the assistance 
_ to Nova Scotia a considerable quantity of canned apples and evaporated apples 
had been processed, and the British were interested in them. Their credit 
- would come to me and I would then ship it and receive payment. And now 
g ‘that has been changed and it goes through the board. We carry on negotiations 
_ with the British Ministry of Food for their requirements of such products—and 
I would just indicate them: evaporated apples, dried apple pomace, canned 
apples, concentrated apple juice, fresh apples, fresh onions, canned tomatoes, 
- concentrated tomato pulp, tomato puree for packing herring; strawberries, 
_ raspberries, prunes, greengages and other plums treated with S05: dehydrated 
_ potatoes, cabbage, carrots and turnips, and a small amount of sciieee and beans; 
dried beans and honey. 


By the Chairman: 

RS Q. Before you leave that, you said you carried on negotiations with tae 
’ British Ministry of Food; do vou carry that on directly?—A. Well, at first 
_ we carried that on—before the British Food Mission opened an Ottawa office. } 
- All our cables from the board went through the Commercial Intelligence Service 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce and were handled by the Canadian 
government British Trade Commissioner direct with the British Ministry of 
_ Food, and contact was arrived at in that way. Since they have established the 
4 British Food Mission office here we carry on our negotiations with the British 
_ Food Mission people here. 
me Q. You do that for these products?—A.. That is right. 
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By Mr. Wright: : 


Q. Have you the amount that they desire of these various products?— | 


A. Yes. I want to explain, these are the products that we have handled, some 


of them are not being manufactured now, some of them are not desired now; 


but these are the ones that we have handled; and I can if you like give you an 
idea of what they took from each one of these crops and what they have given 
us to understand they want out of the present, the approaching crop. I think 
that would be the simplest way of going into it. 


By Mr. Senn: | ‘ 


Q. You only deal with the British Food Mission?—A. That is Tipe: 

Q. You do not have anything to do with the general policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the case of apples; of course we are not allowed to ship 
apples to Great Britain at the present time and just after this condition arose 
the department laid down a policy of disposing of them; do you deal with that 
as well?—A. Not as a special products board, Mr. Senn. I sometimes sit in 
when it is discussed with these people; but not as a representative of the special 
products board. We secure what the British want. And then, as I say, we 


carry on negotiations with them and try to arrive at a price which is satisfactory 


both to them and to the producers in Canada, and to the suppliers of the product. 


By Mr. Evans: 
@. You are only interested in securing the quantities which the British 


Food Mission require?—A. That is right; simply speaking, we are not high 


pressure sales people. 


By Mr. Leger: ¢ 


Q. Might I ask one question here: is it possible for you to tell the committee 
what volume of dehydrated potatoes will ‘be required for next year?—A. Yes, I 


will give you that if you like; although I think perhaps I better take and give 


you first what went out in 1941 and 1942, and then what we expect to send — 


out of the 19438 crop. I think that will answer your question. 


The CuHamrMan: Perhaps I am the one who made the mistake in asking. 


Mr. Conger a question relative to his position at the start, that possibly has led 
to a lot of discussion. It might be advisable for him to continue his statement 
and have each member of the committee jot down things about which they want 
to ask questions later on. I think we will make better time in that way. Is 
that agreeable to the committee? 

Some Hon. Members: Agreed. ‘ : 

The CHArRMAN: Then, gentlemen, we will proceed and we will come to 
questioning later. 


The WITNESS: Might I say a word of explanation in regard to my statement 


with reference to onions. Last year we made a contract in British Columbia 


for 3,000 long tons of fresh onions to go to Great Britain and just as they were 


about to move there was no ocean space ‘available so we had to make other — 


arrangements, and I had to go out to British Columbia to arrange for these 
onions to be dehydrated. That is why there were no fresh onions shipped last _ 
year while the year before there were 20 carloads. : 


Then, our second function is to make arrangements with shippers and 
manufacturers for the necessary product. We must then secure the necessary — 


ocean space and arrange for that. We then have to make arrangements to pay 
for the shipments from money made available by the Bank of Canada under 


letters of credit. The British establish a letter of credit there and with certain — 
documents we get the money and are able to pay the shipper within a Kerr few 4 
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hours. And then we have also been handling—not a part of the special products 
_ board work, but we used the same office—the requirements of the armed forces for 
_ dehydrated vegetables; they were all manufactured really at the instance of 
_ the agricultural supplies board and in effect they are the owner of the product 
and as they do not have anybody to do it, it was thrown over on to us to act 
as shipping and sales office for them; so we have supplied Canadian armed forces 
with what they required as far as we had them. 

And now, that is the general workout on our section of the board. Out 
of the 1941 crop we shipped 400 tons of fresh onions; 1,199,990 boxes British 
Columbia apples, 9,579 barrels Ontario apples, 101,465 barrels Nova Scotia 
apples, 116,147 vases evaporated apples, 50 lbs. each, 2,104,334 Ibs. dried apple 
pomace, 3,982 barrels concentrated apple juice, 300,000 cases canned tomatoes, 
6,691,915 pounds fruit in SO.—and that had a value of $4,200,000. 

Q. What does that mean?—A. The British like to make their own jam, 
and in British ‘Columbia they put the strawberries into 40-gallon barrels and 
then they are treated—given a solution of sulphur dioxide. That solution is 
put in and it rather fades the colour out and it preserves them; and when they 
come to make their jam they boil the product and the colour comes back and 
the sulphur dioxide disappears; and the result is that they have the kind of 
jam they want. 

. The value of other items shipped in 1941 from the 1939 and 1940 crop 
was as follows:— ‘ 


ea SETA W DOTETOS Ate. UN BET Ue Be eat. $166,261 20 - 
Dried apple pomace...... Tata ca ec eiw ang Oh 18,783 95 
Ibried applerskins and .COPes oii sa yes caruae dS be 2,143 21 
Tovporatec- atileso Waban ee rah ee er Ge 36,407 50 
POCA DDLCS cua weenie) hr ccc ait Gus 669,930 40 
RereLOLoa Ove, fikr ibid Shut Gre WAY g $893,526 26 


I might say that when you come to the pulps, like plums, prunes, green- 
gages, they have to be cooked to a certain extent with the skins just breaking. 
It cannot be done as you do with strawberries. And I might say that the 
reason for the heavy British importation of prunes in 1941 ‘and the drop last 
year is because the British crop was a failure in 1941. me 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 

Q. Were the prunes in pulp too?—A. Yes, they were in pulp too. 

Q. Is that from British Columbia?—A. Yes, and the fresh onions were 
also from British Columbia. We tried to get some from Ontario, but Ontario 
was not interested ‘at that time. . 

The Witness: The value of that crop ran to something over $4,000,000; 
and in addition to that there was a carry over from 1939 and 1940 crops and 
these were also shipped. I have not got the exact quantities, because there is a 
break in the fiscal year and some were travelling and some on the ocean; but 
- this will. give you the picture: the SO, strawberries amount to $166,000, the 

- dried apple pomace, nearly $19,000; the dried apple skins and cores $2,143.21; 
- evaporated apples $36,000 and canned apples $670,000; a total of about 
——- $893,526.26. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. How long would they last with this sulphur dioxide?—A. On this par- 
ticular lot that. I just read, they were processed in 1940 and we shipped them 
_ I think it was the spring of 1941; and I might say that of all that quantity shipped 
we onlv had complaints on about five or six barrels which had gone bad for some 
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reason or other and that was the as complaint on all the stuff that was shOneR. 
so the product gave very good satisfaction. I might say in connection with the 
fresh apples we were told that they would not be required, they had no ocean 


space for them; and as you know the situation changed rapidly and they wanted — 


apples and that was the reason that move was made. There was a very bad 
windstorm and we were not able to get many apples from Ontario, which 
accounts for the much small quantity. But I might say that no matter what 
kind or type they were they went over on our inspection certificate, our inspec- 
tion certificate was accepted and we had no claims from them in that regard. 


- By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Will there be much of a demand for Canadian apples this year?— 
A. I do not expect any. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. What size of cans are the apples put up in, are they 10-gallon cans?— 
A. No. There are no canned apples, they are not being put up now because there 


is no tin; except some for the Canadian armed forces. They were pe up as part — 


of the assistance to Nova Scotia those first years. 
Mr. Lectrrc: Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that we aide by your 


suggestion that we refrain from questioning the speaker; because, if the speaker 
has to deal with all kinds of questions every few minutes we will never be 


through. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should try to keep our questioning limited. There 
are some points on which a little clarification might be desirable from time to 
time but I think we should proceed as far as possible without questioning. 

The Wrrness: I am through with 1941. 

Well, then, the situation changed considerably in 1942. The following items 
were shipped from the 1942 crop. As I said, we made arrangements to have 


grown, and we finally received 3,090 tons of fresh onions, which were to go from _ 


British Columbia, and ocean freight not being available they were dehydrated at 
Vernon. We shipped 1,186,640 pounds of SO» strawberries; also 25,8894 dozen 


No. 12 tins concentrated tomato pulp, 133,619 cases evaporated apples, 50 pounds 
each, 1,273,780 pounds dehydrated potatoes, 44,040 pounds dehydrated cabbage, 


49, 920 pounds dehydrated carrots, 40,740. pounds dehydrated turnips, 27 198 
4-callon cans tomato puree for canning herring in British Columbia. 


The last item was used in combination with fish the British wanted to pack — 


with tomato sauce and we bought that much here, and they had to get a certain 


quantity under lend-lease in addition. The items just mentioned were shipped | 4 


out of the 1942 crop, and had a value of approximately $1,900,000.00. ° 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Is that manufactured in British SA net Yes, fight close to where 
the fish is being put up. We did not have anything to do with the tomato puree 
“which was used on the Atlantic coast in packing herring. I understand those 


purchases were made under a different method; I just don’t know how but they - 
used considerable there too, but they were purchased from manufacturers 1 inthe — 


eastern part of Canada. 


On the 1948 crop I can only give you what appears on the surface at the 4 
moment, and a lot of other things may come up, because they do come very 
unexpectedly sometimes, and sometimes they drop off the same way. They want — 
5,000 tons of dehydrated vegetables. They also want Canadian dried beans and 


will be prepared to take up to 40,000 long tons, which I think you will agree is a 


more than we can hope to have available. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Of what?—A. Dried beans. 


The Witness: We know that these are definite requests and we are chit 
sure that they will again want a supply of evaporated apples and probably of 
concentrated tomato pulp. They might want some other products. They would 
have been prepared to take strawberries in SO2; but I think as everyone knows 
the situation is so very tight in Canada and with our armed forées requirements 
and the short crop we have told them that there are none available and they will 
get some, I expect, from other sources. I would think that the value of the 1943 
crop that I have mentioned would run to, if we get it all, about. $11,000,000. 


8 


By Mr. Senn: } 

Q. You did not give us the value of the 1942 crop—A. The 1942 crop— - 

the value of that was approximately $1,900,000. 
Dehydration is a subject everyone seems to be interested in and I thought 

perhaps the committee would lke to know the proportion of fresh and finished 

products; for instance in potatoes it will average about one pound from seven; 

in onions, one pound from ten; in carrots one pound from ten; turnips one 

pound from thirteen; cabbage one pound from seventeen; beets one pound from 


ten; parsnips one pound from eight—I mean these are pretty close to it as 


far as our scientific friends tell us. 


And now, that is pretty well the function we carry on as the fruits and 
vegetables products section of the board; and sometimes we do run into difficulty 
in getting containers for some of these products, which is quite a problem, 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. Could you give us any idea of the cost of Chiee products?—A. No, I 
could not give you any particulars on that. The agricultural supplies board 
carried on the original work, and they tried to work out and ascertain what 
these costs would be, and that is something that I have had nothing to do 
with. The contracts this year are being arranged by the special products board; 
and in each case where it looks possible to find the product we will make the 
contract and we make the contract in each case for say so much of dehydrated 
potatoes packed in metal containers—you cannot put them in any other kind 
of a container—at so much per pound f.o.b. the manufacturer's shipping point. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Who negotiates the prices on the various types of contracts you make; 
and where is the price based; at seaport or the production point?—A. On some 
of these things the prices are at seaport. On the dehydrated products the 
price is f.o.b. the shipping point. The British credit permits us to be reimbursed 
for the freight the manufacturer pays on the inland portion of the freight. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 

Q. What is seaport, either coast?—-A. On practically sreurthane it has 
been the Atlantic coast. The SO. products have gone from the Pacific coast, 
as well as the dehydrated onions, which they did not want as dehydrated 
onions, because they could get their onions dehydrated in Egypt much cheaper — 
than they could here. 


Mr. Mackenzie (Lambton-Kent): Have you facilities or equipment for 
the dehydration of large quantities in operation now? 


Mr. Donneutiy: Yes; where are these dehydrating plants, and a A size 


are they? 
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The Witness: The dehydration plants will be operating pretty much up 


to their capacity this year. Some of them have been operating for some years _ 


and have some private business which they have been carrying on for years 
such as supplying survey parties and so on, and we are not interfering with 
that. The plants are at Kentville, Nova Scotia—that will operate on potatoes. 
New Brunswick Potato Products, at Hartland. Then there is Ferdon Reed. 
at LaPrairie in Quebec; they will operate on carrots, cabbage, turnips; and 
Beardmore of Oakville, Ontario, will operate on cabbage; and Graham of 
Belleville on potatoes, cabbage and turnips—I may be a little out as I am 
just doing the best I can from memory—Canadian Canners Limited are 
equipping a plant at Brighton and another at Forest, and they will be doing 
general dehydration of the four products because the British only want the 
four vegetables, potatoes overwhelmingly, cabbage much less, then carrots and 
turnips are away down on the list. Then there is the Kildonan Canning Company 
of Winnipeg who will do a general line but no potatoes, about 350 tons. Then 
Bulman’s Limited of Vernon, will do pretty well everything except turnips, 
something over 700 tons we expect. Broder Canning Company of Lethbridge 
are doing 300 tons of potatoes, cabbage, carrots and a few turnips. And there 
is a plant, the Island Foods Incorporated at Summerside—I am not sure how 
much they will be doing, I think probably in the neighbourhood of 700 tons. 
And the Pirie Potato Products of Grand Falls, New Brunswick, something in 
the same neighbourhood. The result of that is that we figure we have contracts 


either completed or in process of completion which will meet the requirements: 
of the British Ministry of Food and also meet the anticipated figures of require- — 


ments from the Canadian armed forces, and with a certain surplus over and 
above that because you must figure on the fact that some particular territory 
may have a failure or they might not be able to get a certain product they are 
counting on. ; 


By Mr. Soper: 


Q. Did I hear you all right, that your sales in 1942 were about $4,200,000? 
—A. Yes, and in 1942 the shipments were down, ocean space was very tight. 
Q. And your anticipation of $11,000,000?—A. Well, the dehydrated vege- 
tables were all used by the British for their armed forces, not for civilian 
feeding at all, and they are given a very high priority rating on the ocean list; 
so they have assured us that that is one thing they will be sure of getting 


space for. Then, on the beans, while I say $11,000,000, as I say, we all know | 


that that is a figure we will probably not be able to reach. 

Q. Is there any big backlog of these things in the country now?—A. Oh, 
no; we have not any backlog. You see, in 1942, as far as the dehydrated 
program was concerned, we found difficulty in finding out what the British 
required, and the result was we could never get the quantity which they 


finally were prepared to take because you could not get priority for the — 
materials going into the manufacture of these things; and in many cases you 


could not get the product itself because it was so late in the season. 
Q. How are these dehydrating plants owned? Are they owned by the 


government, or are they owned privately? —A. No, they are owned by private 
individuals. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Do they plan any expansion in supplies of that kind that ees will re- | 


quire this year?—A. Yes, they have stated their requirements. And then, you 
have to keep this in mind, that before we do any negotiating—we haven’t got a 
signed contract yet with the British for the 5,000 ton have to take it up 
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with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to see if this amount of fresh 
vegetables being dehydrated is going to affect the general situation in Canada. 
They have said they felt we should get 5,000 tons. 

Q. Are they still building these plants in different parts of Canada, do you 
know?—A. As far as the plants are concerned, as I say, I ee not have anything 
to do with that particular angle of it. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Which in your opinion this year will be the limiting factor, the amount 
of vegetables available or the ocean space available for their transportation?— 
A. I think a little of both. I think that if we get the supplies—you see, what 
it comes down to really is this, that there is a very considerable shrinkage in © 
volume in the dehydrated product as compared with the fresh product, as you 
know and I think ocean space will be provided. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. I would like to ask Mr. Conger a question or two, and the first one is in 
regard to dehydration. Are the returns to the producers of dehydrated products 
the same as if they had not been dehydrated; does the producer get as good a 


return for fruits and vegetables when they are dehydrated as he did otherwise?— 


A. The dehydrator really in fact has got to pay the market price to get his 
supplies. w 


Q. And the fact that there is a demand for dehydrated products doe not 
affect the market one way or the other?—A. If anything it would be inclined to 
increase prices. We found that to be the case in Winnipeg. A man there put 
his money into a plant and got the plant ready to operate and we tried to get 
him going by arranging for certain supplies of cabbage. We were told that there 
was a considerable supply of cabbage available in the Winnipeg district and 
when he got his plant all ready to go he found that outside of the cabbage he got 
through the agricultural supplies board who helped him to finance and get the 
cabbage, as soon as that surplus was picked up the market went right up and 
some fresh cabbage was shipped to Vancouver and to other points. His supplies 
were insufficient to enable him to operate his plant. 


Q. Then you say payments are made from letters of é¢redit from the British 
authorities; I was just going to ask if any of these last two years’ purchases 
were applied under the billion dollar grant?—A. I cannot tell you, I do not 
know the inside workings of the financial arrangement at all; all I do know is 
that the first year the credits did come from the commercial banks and they had 
their cables from correspondents in London; for instance, the Royal got it from 
their Royal Bank branch in London, and some other banks would get it from 
their correspondents over there—all I know is that I went to the bank and came 
back with a cheque. Now, the Bank of Canada handles the cables from London, 
and they will not pay out unless they have certain documents. We get copies of 
the letters of credit, but as to how the internal workings of the financial problem 
are arranged, I do not know. I think it is ail charged up as far as*the billion 
dollars goes. 

Q. I understand the board pay the prices for these commodities at sea- 
board?—A. Yes, but the British pay the ocean freight. As I said, they reim- 
burse us for the freight we pay from the manufacturers’ plant to seaboard on 
dehydrated vegetables. 


“By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is the freight paid from the dehydration plant to seabord?—A. With 
respect to the dehydration plants we pay their freight across the country, and they 
have agreed to reimburse us for that expenditure. 
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By Mr. Senn: 


Q. There is one more question I would like to ask; you were fatkiae about — 


canned apples, there is practically no demand for them at the moment?— 
A. There is a demand for them but there is no tin for them. 

Q. There is no tin for them?—A. They are putting up some of them, Mr. 
Senn, for the Canadian armed forces. 

Q. I know that prior to the war they were quite agreeable to getting this 
new way of handling apples?—A. That is right. 

Q. The thought in my mind is this, I was wondering whether there is going 
to be a demand for that sort of thing after the war—A. I think canned apples 
will come back. I do not think there is any question about that. Of course, 
evaporated apples as they are now being put up are superior to what we had on 
the market a few years ago. There has been a real demand in Canada for the 
product. 


By Mr. Leger: 

Q. Would you tell the committee what volume of potatoes went overseas in 
dehydrated form in 1941?—A. The only dehydrated potatoes that went over 
were from the 1942 crop and most of these potatoes really went forward in 
1943—there was really very little went out during the closing months of 1942. 

@. Can you give us the amount?—A. The- rates figure on dehydrated 
potatoes is 1,273,780 pounds. 


Q. What are the prospects for this year?—A. They would take 3,500 long ~ 


tons of dehydrated potatoes and 700 long tons of cabbage, 500 long tons of 
carrots and 300 long tons of turnips. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Are the lower grades of fruits and vegetables used for dehydration?— 
A. Their specifications call specifically that the potatoes should be either green 
mountains, katahdins or netted gems—they have to be sliced. 


Q. Are they taking any of the lower grades, or the best grade only?—A. If 
the gentleman in charge of that were here he could tell you all about it; but 
they have been using some of what we call No. 1 small, and similar potatoes; I 
think they have found them to be a very satisfactory product. 

Q. What about other vegetables, cabbage and beets; do they use ei 
No. 1?—A. It is pretty much confined to No. 1. You see, the product has to be 
cleaned very carefully—take onions, for instance, the onions have to be peeled 
and the buttons cut out and the finished product is a pure white. 


By Mr. Leclerc: ‘ 


@. What would be the difference in price bat the dehydrated Sadan 


and the raw product, for instance, on potatoes?—A. In the case of potatoes the 
finished product would run somewhere between 30 and 35 cents a pound. 


Q. A pound?—A, Yes; cabbage runs up higher, somewhere about 75 cents — 


a pound—665 cents is pretty general. 
Mr. Donnetiy: That would mean potatoes around 5 cents a pound: 
The Witness: Well, I have not got that worked out. 
Mr. Donnetiy: What did you say the ratio on dehydration was? 


The Wirness: With potatoes It is one pound out of seven of the fresh 


product. 


‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Conger, I do not know anything about this process of 
dehydration or evaporation. I think members of the committee might be 
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interested in having a short statement as-to how you prepare the product for 
either dehydration or evaporation. Take for instance apples and potatoes, what 
is the economical production with respect to both of these articles? 


Mr. McNevin (Victoria-Ontario): Before you start on that, Mr. Chairman, 
I have a question which perhaps would introduce that matter. 


By Mr. McNevin (Victoria-Ontario) : 


Q. With the process of hydration what ingredients if any in Pada to 
moisture are removed?—A. I am afraid that I am only a poor business man who 
has never had that experience and so would not be able to speak technically with 
respect to dehydration as such. I think a man like Mr. Davis of the experi- | 
mental farm or Mr. Eidt who has been equipping these plants, could give you 
that information much better than I could. Roughly speaking, as I watched the 
onions in Vernon being dehydrated—when I was not crying so much that I could. 
not see at all—they took the onion and they washed it first and then peeled it 
and as I say cut the button off, then they were sliced and were put on trays on 
which they were weighed to be sure they had a check on the drying of a uniform 
weight; and then these trays are put into what they call a tunnel where they get 


‘the necessary heat; they have to be there so long, until they have been dried 
down to a moisture content not over 5 per cent; and then they must be sure that 


certain other organisms are destroyed—not the food value but certain things 
that would start action which would affect the colour or quality of the finished 
product. 

Mr. DonneEtuy: The dehydrated. onion would not make you cry? 

The Witness: No, the process makes one cry. 


By Mr. Leclerc: 


Q. In other words, suppose the farmer only got one or two cents a pound— 
you have to pay 35 cents to dehydrate the product?—A. No, no; the difficulty 
there would be to figure the cost of the machinery, the packing and everything; 
you see, they have to be put up in special metal packages for protection. Potatoes 
may be packed in bonderized metal; it is airtight, apparently, but it is not gas 
tight; and cannot be used for certain other products which have to be packed 
in gas. 


By Mr. Soper: 

Q. In 1939 and 1940 we had a very large surplus of dried apples in Nova 

Scotia. Did we get rid of all that?—A. Yes, the British took most of that ata 

price. There was shipping space and nobody wanted it in Canada, and we 
shipped a great deal of that to Great Britain. 

Q. Did that price pull the dominion government out of what they had in 

it?—A. I would say, no. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. In negotiating the price of shipments of various products does your 
board act or is it the special products marketing board?—A. No, the special 
products board look after that end of it. You see, you have to try and arrive 
at a fair price to all concerned, and we do that as nearly as it is possible for 
human beings to judge, and in consultation with the people who have the product 
to sell. You must have a price that works out fairly. 


a 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. You said, if I remember correctly, that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board allot districts.to the plants operating?—A. No, that before we went into 
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the negotiations leading to the possible sale of 5,000 tons of vegetables we 
consulted the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to see that the taking of that 
much in the line of fresh vegetables off the market was not an undue amount 
to come from the Canadian supply. | 


Q. Well then I thought I understood you to say that you allotted districts 


to the processors; is that right; if not, who does?—A. I do not know that they 
would be consulted in regard to that. 
Q. What I am trying to arrive at is this, according to the figure you 


mentioned from the 1942 crop, as I took it it was 1,273,000 tons— —A. No, 


pounds: 

Q. Pounds, I beg your pardon; this year taking 3,500 long tons, is that 
correct ?—A. Yes. } 

Q. That is approximately 7,700,000 pounds——A. Mr. Cruickshank, - the 


plants that are established started at the very beginning of the season. ‘Some ~ 


of the plants did not get started this year until the season was practically over 
—I mean the 1942 season. 

@. What I am trying to arrive at is this and I want to get it clear; the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board are the ones to say if there is sufficient pro- 
duction available now; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what I cannot understand is why do plants which are equipped 
and ready to do business, and they got their equipment to build a plant without 


resorting to any priorities at all; and they are already equipped and ready to — 


work—and they are individual companies who were equipped and started with 
private capital—what I cannot understand is why people cannot get any of this 
dehydration work to do although there are thousands and thousands of tons of 
potatoes rotting in the fields right in that part of the country.—A. I think you 


will have to have someone else to answer that for you, that is not in my province. | 


@. I would hke to know what commissions or people are coming before 
us who are going to be able to tell us about that; Dean Shaw could not and 
the Deputy. Minister could not: who can?—A. Dean Shaw is the Chairman of 
the board— 


Mr. DonnELLY: Where is the plant? 


Mr. CruicksHANK: That is what I would like to have—someone ae the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to answer that question. 

Mr. DoNNELLY: Would you tell us where those plants are? 

Mr. ‘CruICKSHANK: One is at Mission and the other Haney. Both financed 
entirely by private capital without any government money being put into them. 
They are completely equipped and ready to operate, and potatoes are rotting 
in the pits. 


The CuarrMAN: Do we understand that these plants are equipped to handle 3 


this dehydration for the British market? 


Mr. CruicksHANK: Absolutely not, they were built and equipped to handle 


anything and everything that came along. One plant is the Berryland Fruit 
Farm, owned by Mr. E. M. Gilland and it is located at Haney; and there is 


another plant formerly of Saanich, bought by the Pacific Coast Co-operative. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Did you go to that plant at Mission and the one Bt the other. place? 
. No. 


Mr. Donnetty: When were these plants to which Mr. Chdaianke relented ee 


fitted up? 


Mr. CruicKsHANK: That is a point I am trying to get clear, Mr. Chairman. 
IT do not want to take up the time of the committee asking the wrong officials 


this same question over and over again, but I do want to know what na A a 
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official can give us the information as to why these plants are not in operation. 

No one from the agricultural department that we have had so far, or from 
any other department, has been able to give us that information. I ‘know the 
situation in my own riding, and Mr. Reid, the member for New Westminster, 
has also told you in the house I ‘believe that these potatoes have rotted in the 
pits. ‘Now, if we cannot get this information from anybody in the Department | 
of Agriculture, I want to know from what official we can get it; if there is 
such an official I want him brought here and I want to ask him that question. 


The ‘CHatrmaAn: Apparently this is not the man to give you your answer. 


Mr. CruicxsHANnK: No, he cannot answer it, and when Dean Shaw and 
Mr. Gardiner were here I asked them and they could not give me the answer. 


The Witness: Well, Mr. Cruickshank, as far as I am concerned personally, 
I do not know, but the first I ever heard about the plant at Haney was when 
I saw the letter which they wrote to the department, which was. only a very © 
short time ago; and as far as I know they were remodelling their plant and 
arranging for the supply that was necessary. As to the plant. which you 
spoke of at Mission, when I was in British Columbia last fall as you recall, 
i had an interview with Mr.—I do not remember just what his name was, 
it was Bevan or something like that, and he had a Mr. Malkin with him and 
they were discussing this agreement; as I recall it the plant was not then in 
Canada, and I said “in the first place before they went very far they better be 
sure that they could bring such a plant in from the United States because I 
happened to know that they wanted every bit of that equipment over there and 
they were very anxious to keep anything they had that would do that kind 
of work. The second point was this, that they wanted to get a supply of oil, 
to change over to oil instead of coal that they had been using and there was 
not much chance of doing that. So, early in March when we wrote to the 
plants that were equipped for this purpose to find out what they were prepared 
to manufacture or what they wished to manufacture, and I wrote—I cannot think 
of the name, I think it was Pacific Coast something — 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: Pacific Coast Cooperative. 

The Witnsss: No, the Pacific Coast Packers I think it was, and Mr. Malkin 
was the man behind that—~ 

Mr. ‘CruIcKSHANK: That man Malkin is nothing but a promoter. 


The Wirness: I wrote and he never answered the letter until comparatively 
recently when I got a letter from Mr. Shimek stating that he expected to go 
ahead with it. In my reply I told him what would ‘be necessary for him to 
do and I have never heard from Mr. Shimek from that day to this. | 

Mr. CruIcKSHANK: I never heard of Malkin or Bevan, they are new names 
to me. 

The Wirness: Then, I believe, Mr. Shimek said afterwards Mr. Malkin 
was not in the deal but that Mr. Pearcy, who had originally interested Malkin 
and Bevan, had then come to him with his proposition. 


By Mr. Farr: 

Q. What has been the experience with regard to the use of the soneaiaten 
product in army camps, potatoes particularly; have they had any waste or 
complaints?—A. We have not had any complaints. All I can say is that we 
are in a tough position with potatoes and some vegetables right now which 
they would especially like to buy, which they want and which we haven’t got; 
so we have no complaints, they just ask us for more. 

Q. My reason for asking this question is that I was told not many days 
ago that in some of the camps the potatoes contained so much lime or some 
other material that they just could not eat them and they were thrown out on 
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the dump. I do not know whether that is so or not.—A. I think if there were 


any trouble in an army camp with a dehydrated product the trouble would be | 


with the cook. I might tell you that just a few days ago the wife cooked a 


sample of dehydrated potatoes that came in and I defy anyone here to tell the | 


difference between the dehydrated and the fresh product when they were mashed. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The dehydrated product retains all its vitamin qualities?—A. Yes. — 

Q. None of the vitamins are taken out in processing?—A. They claim not. 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: I would like to say one word further about the question 
I raised, Mr. Chairman; are we going to have an official of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board concerned with dehydration come before us or not? Appar- 
ently none of the people in the Department of Agriculture know anything about 
the product, apparently they just know about certain contracts. Is there going 
to be any other official before us who can give us that information? 

The Witness: We would know about certain actual products. They would 
have the say possibly about the supply position in a particular neighbourhood. 
They might express an opinion about that. 

Mr, CruicksHank: All right, would that official be before us? 

The CHarRMAN: You mean, from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 

Mr. CRUICKSHANK: Yes. 


q 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought that matter was settled as by the reference 


recommended a few days ago. As I interpreted we would not be calling on 
anybody from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. CruicksHAankK: ‘That is not my understanding, Mr. Chairman. My 
understanding was that for one reason or another—and we might as well have 
this point cleared up right now—for some reason or another—in my opinion 
there was no authority for it whatever—the motion was not submitted to the 
house but it came before us the other day. As I understood it, and from other 
members of the committee, the minister himself gave assurance that the Wartime 
Prices officials would be available. 


Mr. Soper: If necessary. 


Mr. CrurcxsHank: If necessary; that was my understanding, and I want 
that point cleared up right now. 


Mr. Wricut: Certainly that was the understanding of the steering com- 


mittee, that if the committee found it necessary to call these other men from 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to get certain information that we 


would have that authority. 


The CuHarrmMan: I think perhaps that is correct. As I recall it the question 
was as to procedure, and that we would hear from the people responsible for 
the administration of these various marketing agencies such as Mr. Conger who 
is here this morning; and that when we had secured all the information they 


had to give us if they had not satisfied the committee then we might proceed - 


to take other steps to get specific answers to the questions involved. That is Miah! 
understanding of the situation. 


Mr. McNevin (Victoria, Ontario) : My understanding of it was this, that — . | 


uf the committee felt after a presentation of these various questions to. the 


committee that they wished to have some more information then ithe question __ 


as to whether or not the officials of some other branch of the service would be 


called would be a matter that could be referred to the committee for decision; 


but the minister, or the chairman, or anyone else gave no definite statement as 
to what would happen. The matter was left for the committee to decide. | 
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- The CuarrmMan: Well now, gentlemen, I think we should not lose the 
opportunity of getting all the information we can from Mr. Conger, and the 
others who will be discussing this matter before us; and then, at a later stage, 
if it is necessary, we could consider getting this other information. For the 
present I think we should continue our discussion with Mr. Conger. 


By Mr. Leger: 
@. Can Mr. Conger tell us how long potatoes will keep in dehydrated 


form?—A. Our scientific men do not know definitely. It depends on the 


temperature, if they were shipped to say the Mediterranean where it is pretty 
warm certain things are likely to happen which if they were kept in a cooler 
climate would not happen. They have no conclusive information on that. 

The CHarRMAN: On that point, Mr. Leger, I think it is the intention of 
the committee to call before it someone who has practical and scientific, know]l- 


edge on the subject of dehydration, and perhaps that information could be given 


to the committee at that time. 


By Mr. Leger: 

Q. Well then, might I ask Mr. Conger another question. I ahead that 
the Department of Agriculture have assisted some dehydration plants through the 
supplying of machinery?—A. Again, that was the Agricultural Supplies Board. 
They put some machinery in—I am not posing as an authority on this—but they 
put some machinery in, but the government still own it. 

Q. Is the government prepared to assist others who would like to start 
dehydration plants?—-A. I could not say, I do not suppose they would unless 
there was a demand for the product. 

~Q. I see.—A. If I were a manufacturer, I do not think I would go in for it. 
The specifications are very, very tight, and if you manufacture the stuff say 
when the weather is bad, or if you just don’t manufacture it right, you own the 
stuff, not the government; and it runs into money very fast. I don’t think it is 
a gold mine at all. 


By Mr. McNevin (Victoria-Ontario) : 

Q. If I remember correctly, you indicated a price per pound of potatoes 
dehydrated of 35 cents?—-A. Yes, but I was dealing with it from the standpoint 
of the finished product. 

Q. It would depend on the price paid for the raw product?—A. Entirely. 

Q. I wonder if there is any way of making a comparison between that. price 
of 35 cents and the price of the product; what would that represent in the way of 
price per bushel or bag for the raw product?—-A. If Mr. Hatfield were here 
he could give you that information. I cannot give you the figure. I think they 
were paying the current market price—I forget how much that was, although I 
remember having seen the figure. 

Q. Well, my mental arithmetic may not be correct, but I would take it 
that appr oximately 84 pounds of the finished product would be needed; that is, 
taking a bushel of potatoes and applying the ratio you indicated of one to seven. 
—A. And the dehydration process is very expensive. 

Q. Yes.—A. For instance, it varies in different things—but the British paid 
last year, on the basis that I ae definitely, the cost of these onions—the price 
was $78 for the dehydration of a short ton of fresh onions. 

@. I assume that it is an expensive operation as far as that is concerned; but 
this ratio of one to seven represents the potato?—A. Yes, the potato. That is 
the figures that was given to me as indicating the ratio of fresh potatoes and the 
dehydrated product, taking the fresh potatoes as they come in. 
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Q. Because that would represent, that 35 cents a pound approximately, a 
price ranging between $2.95 and $3 a bushel—A. Oh well, you know the dehydra- 
tion process is very expensive. ) 

Q. I know there is a considerable cost item that comes in there—A. Yes, it 
is a very expensive process. . : 

Q. My reaction to the proposition is this, that in shipments overseas there 
will be a great saving in freight——A. Oh yes. : 

Q. And there also might be a substantial advantage coming from the 
freight standpoint—and those are most important things to remember. Person- 
ally I do not see why, instead of following out this process they do not use more 
of the fresh product—A. What I want you to keep in mind about potatoes is 
this, the British use them entirely for the armed forces. They are not being used 
by civilians to-day at all. And my personal opinion is that every man who has 
a plant of this kind on his hands now, when the war is over is going to find that 
he has something of a white elephant on his hands. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. If there were space available would the British Ministry of Food prefer _ 
fresh potatoes to the dehydrated product?—-A. That is a factor which does not 
enter into the question at all. They want the dehydrated product for army, navy 
and air force use, for special purposes. vile 

Q. But they would prefer the raw product if they could get 1t?—A. No, they 
do not say so, they want the dehydrated product. | 

Q. Not for the army?—A. Well, according to the advertisements appearing 
in the newspapers over there they are asking people to eat more potatoes, to eat. 
them two and three times a day. 

Q. But, if the shipping space were available would they not prefer the raw 
product?—A. That would not answer their purpose. I would say this, that 
with most of these commodities if you tried to supply the army in the field 
with them fresh you would have a pretty tough time of it. | 

(. Yes, but we have exported many millions of barrels of apples-——A. But 
then there was plenty of ocean space available to take them. 

@. It doesn’t sound right to me.—A. It is a matter of what they want and 
why they want it. 
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By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Could it be possible for us to get from the experimental farm someone 
to outline the operation of dehydration plants for us?—A. I would say that if — 
you want technical informaton in regard to dehydration you might have Mr. — 
M. B. Davis, the dominion horticulturist, or Mr. C. C. Eidt; or some of the men 
who are directly concerned with the construction and operation of these units. 


By Mr. Golding: PM 

Q. With regard to dehydration, you have been speaking about the plants 
already established. The point raised by Mr. Cruickshank is a point which I~ 
think should be cleared up. You say you do not anticipate any trouble in getting 
your requirements. But you have a situation there where you have potatoes that — 
you cannot dispose of and you have facilities for dehydration of these potatoes 
which are not being used. I think somebody should be able to give us the answer __ 
to that—A. The function of the Special Products Board is to secure the required 
product and it can only spend the money that is put to its credit by the buyer. _ 
Your problem seems to be one for the Agricultural Supplies Board. ee 
Q. Well, let us get this matter cleared up first. Is there anyone in your — 
department who can give us full information in regard to the whole situation, as 
e vy the potatoes are located and where the plants are?—A. I will give you — 
at. : 7 a 
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 Q. We have this situation, the point has been brought up by Mr. 
Cruickshank; now, that is a fact, we take his word for that, there are potatoes 
there that they cannot use, that are rotting; I think we should have somebody 
to tell us what can be done with them.—A. I am not disputing anybody’s state- 
ment, but it is a fact that even last fall I know when I was in Vancouver they 
were moving quantities of potatoes from Alberta and the other provinces into 
Vancouver; that they were in short supply. Now, I do not know how many 
spoiled, but I do know they were coming in because our inspectors in Vancouver 
gave me the figures. I think at that time there were around 70 cars at the end 
of October which moved in, and apparently there was a short supply. 


| Mr. CruicKsHANK: Mr. Chairman, allow me to interrupt to keep the record 
straight, because that is all on record here. I think I am entitled to take a little 
time irrespective of party. I happen to be the only member from ‘British 
Columbia on this committee. Mr. Conger’s information is not correct. It is 
quite true potatoes were brought in from Alberta last year. I am going to tell 
you why they were brought in. Mr. Conger can check this on the records of 
this Imperial board that we cannot get before us. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board set a price on potatoes in British Columbia that the potato growers 
of that province, who were organized, could not produce, for the farmers out 
there are well organized like the grain growers and other farmers, and they 
refused to sell their potatoes at that price. I do not want to quote prices, but I 
have them upstairs and what I am giving now is from memory. At that time 
a very influential man of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board said to Safeways 
that potatoes were imported from Alberta for over two years. Potatoes were 
only imported from Alberta to British Columbia in any quantity a comparatively 
short time ago, and three years ago we exported potatoes to Bermuda from 
British Columbia. On my own farm, one year, after paying storage, I paid 25 
cents a ton to dump 100 tons of potatoes into the Fraser river. No department 
can tell me we cannot and are not producing potatoes. I admit potatoes were 
_ imported into the province last year, and the reason for that was this: a member 
over here in the holy of holies set a price on potatoes in the province of British 
Columbia that the farmers could not afford to sell at. For instance, they set a 
price for the Fraser valley and New Westminster lower than that for the potatoes 
of Kamloops and Saskatchewan, and lower than that for the province of Alberta. 
I do not want to get into a discussion here with respect to the quality of the 
potatoes of Alberta and British Columbia, but I want the record kept clear. That 
is the reason potatoes were brought in, and at the same time our Sumas, Delta 
and Chilliwack potatoes rotted. I am making a statement definitely that there 
is a plant available. This plant has gone so far as to import seed potatoes at 
their own expense from New Brunswick. We admit you grow good potatoes in 
New Brunswick. We have imported many carloads of potatoes from the 
maritimes into British Columbia this year for seeding purposes, but we were 
limited, if I remember correctly, to 8 potato diggers—I have the figures upstairs. : 
I took it up with Mr. Gardiner and the British Columbia allotment, was 8. 
They had agreed then they would increase the amount of material available to 
us by releasing certain of the 1942 allotment and then the expected allotment for 
1943. We have gone ahead and induced our growers to use the berry lands, which 
_ the Department of Agriculture ought to be interested in. There are hundreds of 
acres of it which the Japanese farmers had under cultivation and which is now 
lying vacant as far as berries are concerned. The canneries have advanced the 
money to buy the seed and put that land into a potato crop this year rather than 
let it stand idle. Here is a point the members of the committee should remember. 
That land is being held, rightly so, in abeyance for the returned soldiers coming 
q back. Is it not better that that land should be kept under cultivation by produc- 
_ ing potatoes, with a plant available to dehydrate it, or should it be allowed to go 
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wild for the boys coming back, simply because some fellow in the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board was apparently afraid to appear before this committee, knowing 
nothing about farming, who said we cannot have it? He says that this plant that 


is there will be a white elephant after the war. I may be permitted to say I agree - 


with that, but I want to point out the witness’ own statement that the equipment 
of all these plants belongs to the people of Canada and is not a white elephant to 
the individual owner. 

The Wirness:. No. 

Mr. CruicKsSHANK: Just a minute, I will be corrected now if I am wrong 
on that point. 

The Wirness: I think the individual amount of some particular equipment 
would be a very small proportion, something like $3,000, as I understand it. 
In some plants I think the amounts spent are something like $12,000 or $13,000 
or $14,000, but that plant itself and the bulk— . 

Mr. CruicksHANK: They got $11,000 at Vernon to get the equipment in, 
to start with. They have been in this line of business for a great many years. 
I am not saying it is not a white elephant to Mr. Bulman and Mr. Hatfield. 


Mr. Bulman is the man who got the $11,000 to start with. He has been in 


that line of business, and if it is a white elephant it will be a white elephant 
at their own expense. It was said that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
would give priority to encourage the production of good maritime seed potatoes; 
but yet they are told, or I am informed, in spite of the fact that last year 
we produced in the whole country 1,273,780 pounds and this year we estimate 
7,700,000 pounds, the plant is not to be utilized and the only excuse that has 
been offered to me is that we have not definitely proved we would have a 
surplus of potatoes. 

Mr. Chairman, have you any surplus. of potatoes in Ontario to-day when 
. you are bringing in carload lots from Saskatchewan to Ontario? Is there 


no definite deficiency here? The Lethbridge plant, according to the admission | 
of Dean Shaw, does not know whether it is going to produce those vegetables © 


or not; yet there is no deficiency there. 
Mr. Goutpine: I wonder if Mr. Cruickshank could tell us now what price 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board set for seed potatoes last year; what 


was the price? 


Mr. CruicksHANK: I have that upstairs; I am speaking from memory — 


now, $44 or $45, that is for eating, not seed. 


Mr. Donneuiy: Can you tell the committee whether the potatoes that — 
were brought in from Alberta were sold above your price by the Safeways | 


people? | 

Mr. CRUICKSHANK: No, in some cases the price was set and our information 
was the price was set to the retailer. The Alberta ceiling was higher than 
ours. We paid in the retail stores, the Safeways own stores, as high as $70 


a ton. Safeways is a chain store and they were prepared to assume the loss — 


in order to satisfy their customers. I have no quarrel with that. 
Mr. Goutpine: Did you say you dumped a hundred tons? 


Mr. CruicksHank: Not last year, some years ago. I did not grow any 
potatoes last year. I did not personally dump them. The potatoes were — 
rotting on Lulu island fast year. I will admit that they could have been sold — 
and prevented the Alberta potatoes coming in, but the farmers for months — 
stood on their hind legs and refused to be dictated to, and I think every member | 
here agrees with them when they said they would ‘not sell below the cost of : 


pro duction. 


Mr. Lecrer: Did I understand that the equipment for the aN Lee plant. 4 


to dehydrate potatoes was refused by the government? 
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- Mr. CruicksHank: I have the letter right here—no, it is upstairs, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Senn: Can you say what Safeways paid for these Alberta potatoes? 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: No, I could not say. 

Mr. Senn: Would it be lower than the price you were offering? 

Mr. CruicksHANK: I presume the Wartime Prices and Trade Board set 
the price for Alberta too. 

Mr. Senn: They were bringing in carload lots? 

Mr. CRUICKSHANK: Yes. 

Mr. Senn: Would they sell them for less or buy them for less than you 
were offering? 

Mr CruicksHank: No, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board set a price 
that was higher than what they were being allowed to pay in Vancouver island 
or the Fraser valley. They set the price. We are assuming that Safeways 
assumed the loss in order to satisfy their customers, which I have:no quarrel 
with. That is their business. Mr. Gilland of the Berryland Fruit Association, 
who is the sole owner of the building I am referring to, runs a dairy farm in 
connection with his plant and has been in the canning business for years. The 

last information I got from the department was to the effect they were 
considering giving him an order if his plant passed inspection of the government. 
That is the plant that Mr. Shaw did not have the particulars of the other day. 
That plant was passed some time ago by the dominion government man, Mr. 
Atkinson, with a proviso, and the proviso was that the provincial government 
give them a guarantee that it would not be a deficiency area in British Columbia. 
Now, you know something about the weather in the east this year and you 
know no department could possibly give a guarantee as to what a crop is 
going to be. 

The CHairMAN: I do not know where we can get to in a discussion of 
this kind, but we have not got the information before us. No doubt Mr. | 
Cruickshank has some cause to complain in this matter from what he has 
said, but without having all the correspondence and documents before the. 
committee I do not think the committee can arrive at any conclusion. What 
is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: I have the same right as any other member here. Why 
am I called upon to produce correspondence when nobody has ever produced any 
correspondence here? 


The CHarrMAN: I do not know. 


Mr. Donnetiy: The committee is entitled to know where the plant is and 
who the men are who are running it and so on. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: I just gave all that information. 

The CHarrMAn: Who are in charge? 
Mr. CruicksHAank: I think the president and sole owner is Mr."EK. M. 
Gilland. I am not giving his children’s names because I do not know them. I 
told how the contract stands to-day, under the signature of the chairman of the 
marketing board as transmitted to me by the Minister of Agriculture; they say 
they will consider giving him an order if his plant passes federal inspection. We 
have no quarrel with that. Mr. Atkinson of the Summerland Experimental 
Farm who passes on every plant in the west has given his approval, but the 
second consideration was, would the provincial authorities give a guarantee that 
there would be no deficiency of potatoes. He is interested in the shortage in 
the province of British Columbia. Now, Mr. Chairman, | should like to say to 
you, as a practical farmer, and to the members of the Committee on Agriculture 
who know particularly the weather conditions we have had in the east this year, 
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that nobody in authority, I do not care how scientific he may be, from any ~ 
agricultural department can give a guarantee like that. You all know that. I~ 
want to know why we cannot have this contract, if the Department of Agriculture 
are willing to assume the responsibility if we cannot produce—I do not say we 
can—if we cannot produce 7,700,000 pounds of evaporated potatoes, dehydrated 
potatoes this year. They know we cannot give that guarantee. I should like to 
know if they will say, if there is a surplus of potatoes rotting in the province of 
British Columbia this year, who is going to pay for them. aoe is all I am 
interested in. 

Mr. Goupine: The plant that you speak of, was it established last year? 

The Witness: No. 


Mr. CruicksHAnk: It was established, but not as a dehydrating plant. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. May I ask you a question with respect to the ownership of these plants? 
You said that they were privately owned and later on, I believe in answer toa ~ 
question by Mr. Cruickshank—at least that is the way I interpreted it—you — 
said there was certain machinery in these plants that the government had paid 
for—A, There is a certain amount of machinery, certain types of machinery’ — 
they: got and they have it there, but it is still owned by the government. 

Q. For the operation of the dehydration plants?—A. I have nothing what- 
ever to do with it, it is the agricultural supplies board. i 

Mr. Lecrer: Mr. Gardiner gave us that the other day. 4 

The Witness: I want to make this clear, as far as Mr. Cruickshank’s remarks 
are concerned, I have had no correspondence or anything else in regard to this 
particular plant; I think the correspondence has all been through Mr. Shaw and 
* the minister. 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: That is correct. | 

The Witness: As far as I am concerned if I were instructed to close a — 
contract on this berry land then I would come into the picture to close the 
contract; it is not my problem to say where it should be. 

Mr. Senn: We understand that. 4 

The Cuarrman: I do not want to leave this thing uncertain. If Mr. © 
Cruickshank wants us to consider this again perhaps we can get Dean Shaw back — 
here to discuss the matter with respect to that particular question that he has — 
brought up. I do not think we can go any further into it at the moment. ie 

The Witness: He is the only man who can give the information from the ’ 
Department of Agriculture that you want. a 
. Mr. CruicKsHANK: I will be perfectly satisfied with that. | 

The Cuatrrman: May we go on? I notice you have included in this amount — 
here the question of beans. Many Ontario members in particular have mentioned - 4 
beans at different times. I was wondering if als was any information desired 
with respect to that item. 4 

Mr. Tustin: I should like to ask two or three Ne with regard to. 4 
tomatoes. In 1941 we shipped 300,000 cases of tomatoes. Did I understand you © 
to say in 1942 there were none at all? MN 

The Wirnsss: There were none shipped. 
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: 
By Mr. Tustin: 
@. And again this year there were none?—A. No sign of any at aie 


Mr. Gouprine: I come from a bean-growing district and I happen to be in 
one county that produces quite a lot of beans. May I say that the farmers in ~ 
Bad RON a 
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4 that district are now familiar with the situation and they have had the informa- 
tion in time to get the beans planted. We have exported over 2,000,000 bushels 
of beans in a year from that district. 
The Witness: I am glad Mr. Golding Hotei that point out because when 
I gave you the figures I gave you the quantity of beans that were to be shipped 
and I did not include beans purchased by the British from the 1941 crop as they 
did not go through the special products board. The bean contract for the 1941 
crop was made direct with a certain shipper in the bean-growing area and the 
British purchased 10,000 tons of Canadian dried beans and some of them are 
still in the country, but they will be moved. This time their purchase of beans 
is being made from the special products board. 


Mr. Gotpinc: I would imagine, Mr. Chairman, with the season as it is 
now, the beans coming on later than the spring crop, it will assist in the produc- 
tion of beans this year if the farmers get favourable weather. 


| The Witness: That is what we hope. We practically completed a contract 
with the British for up to 40,000 long tons, depending upon the crop and the 
Canadian supply situation, at a price in the neighbourhood of $2.90 a bushel 
f.o.b. shipping point, which would net the grower $2.50 a bushel on the basis 
of No. 1 beans. 


Mr. Goutpine: The bean growers have a very good organization known as 
the Bean Growers’ Association, and they have spread the news, I know it is all 
over. 


The Witness: I am glad to hear that. 
The CuarrMAN: Are there any further questions to ask Mr. Conger? 


By Mr. Clark: 


Q. I believe one of the problems has been the British Food Ministry does 
not advise you about their requirements when they should so that you can plan 
production. Have they this year advised you in plenty of time to plan produc- 
.tion as you would like to? I know a couple of years ago they came over and 
wanted tomatoes the last week of June and the first of July. It is impossible 
for a grower or a cannery or anyone to plan production when they come that 
late. Now, are they giving you the information in time so your production 
can be planned?—A. Yes, Mr. Clark, there is a big improvement. I willingly 
admit that on some things we were always at sea to know what they wanted, 
and what they did not want. The first thing was, well, the onions last year. 
They told me about it and I got them planted in plenty of time. On dehydration 
we would have had far more out of last year’s crop had we known in time— 
perhaps it was just as well, seeing the shortage of potatoes, we did not know. 
But this year we know about the beans, and we do know about these dehydrated 
products. A lot of publicity has been given to it; and at the time conference 
was on we asked for an increased production of potatoes of 11 per, cent..\hhere 
has been a decided improvement. % 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Did I! understand you to say that you knew about the beans in plenty 
of time?—A. Yes, the bean negotiations have been going on for some little 
time. It takes time to get them approved, and I think the minister announced 
the price of $2.50 somewhere about two months ago. The agricultural supplies 
board brought in representative bean growers from the Chatham area. They 
selected their own representatives, and the shippers sent in some of their own 
people so the matter could be thoroughly discussed as to what price would bring 
_ the necessary production. 
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By Mr. Evans: | | 
@. In shipping the various fruits we have three parts in Canada that produce 
most of it; that is, the maritimes, Ontario and British Columbia—can you give 
us a breakdown on the quantities of products shipped from each of the prov- 


inces?—A. The berries all came from British Columbia. As you know, in. 


Ontario the berry situation was short; and they bring in a great many of their 
berries, in SO» and in 2 plus 1 and the three plus one from British Columbia. 

“Mr. CruicksHANK: British Columbia could not supply many last year. 

The Witness: No. And, we could have used almost unlimited quantities 
of strawberries from British Columbia, but the Japanese were moved out and 
there were a great many farms not being operated, so we fell short. In 1942 
our shipments amounted to 529 tons. This year the British would have taken 
berries again but the situation was hopeless, they might take some other 
products—later on; but there again it depends on the crop, and they say no 
at the present time as regards plums and prunes. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 
Q. Is Mr. O’Meara still your representative in British Columbia?—A. Mr. 
O’Meara is not definitely working on dehydration. 
Q. No, but he still works for the department does he not?—A. He was 
looking after the shipment of the production out there; that is, as far as 
the SO» products are concerned. 


Q. He is still there, is he?—A. Well, we give the provincial department a 


very small sum each month, which leaves us free to use him if we need him; 
but the amount is not very much, it was more when there were more negotiations 
to carry on. 

The CuarrMan: Well then, if there are no further questions from Mr. 
Conger, we will just say: we are very much indebted to you, Mr. Conger, for 
your consideration in coming before the committee this morning and if we want 
any further information from you we will call you again. 

We also have with us this morning, Mr. W. A. Brown, of the poultry divi- 
sion; and if the committee is agreeable, I think we should have Mr. Brown at 
least commence his statement. If we do not finish with him he can return again 
at another meeting. Is that agreeable to the committee? | 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed 


The CuairmMAn: Mr. Brown, the committee would be glad if you would deal 


with the activities of your particular branch of the service. 
Mr. W. A. Brown, Chief of the Poultry Products Division of the Special 
Products Board, called. 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: A Poultry Board was first 
requested by the Ministry of Food in January of 1940, about the time the dairy 


board was organized. Nothing materialized, however, for over a year, until the 


Special Products Board was formed in April of 1941. The reason for the delay 
may have some special interest to the agricultural committee, having in mind 
that hardy perennial, egg grading and egg regulations, which were discussed 
on different occasions a number of years ago. The reason for delay in setting 
up a Poultry Board was that the Canadian government and the British govern- 
ment could not agree on the methods of payment. During the fifteen years 
previous to the war eggs and poultry shipped for export to Great Britain had 


been sold on a cif. basis with payments against documents at the banks in” 


Canada; as soon as a through bill of lading and a certificate of inspection was 
produced: in other words, anybody who shipped his eggs from a western Canadian 


point took his through bill of lading and his inspection certificate into the bank at 
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Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Winnipeg or elsewhere and got his money for that car 
actually before the car had moved from his own siding, providing it had been 
sealed and the freight bills released. That was an achievement that grew out of 
the confidence developed in the Canadian government’s certificate of inspection 
as to grade and quality of eggs and poultry for export. The British Ministry of 
Food had been accustomed to buying bacon and other things on a consignment or 
partial payment basis and insisted on buying eggs in the same way. 

An inspection was made by them on the other side and a portion of the 
payments held back until the eggs had been examined. That was not a very 
satisfactory method of doing busineses after the system of prewar days had been 
built up. In the interval before the Special Products Board was set up 
business was continued under an arrangement whereby settlement was made 
through established agencies of Canadian shippers on the other side; I thought in 
the light of earlier discussions that that might be of interest. to the committee; 
that it was possible to devise a system of export sale based on standards based 


On inspection whereby a shipper got money for his export product quicker in this — 


country than if he were shipping eggs from western Canada down to the market 
in eastern Canada. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Were there any complaints on the eggs after they arrived at their 
destination?—A. After the shipping situation got difficult in the second year of 
the war. No trouble was experienced in shipping the fresh eggs; except that 
they kept back 10 per cent of the money at first, later did get up to 90 per cent; 
and just before egg drying started the payment of the total amount on this side 
was arranged. 

Our record on storage eggs was not so good. We found that we had a lot to 
learn about the efficient long storage of shell eggs, especially when one takes into 
consideration the delays at seaboard and the delays in getting through to the 


other side— 


Q. Were there any reer eere iin difficulties? --A. Not so much with Canadian 
as with States product—there was a large quantity of States eggs shipped 
through Montreal, and naturally, where they did not have as efficient a grad- 
ing system behind them, in fact made shipments out of storage without 
grading, some confusion occurred and received adverse criticism in the news- 
papers at the time. The changeover from shipping in shell form to dried form has 
obviated any difficulties there were in shipping; and our dried product is arriving 
in England and giving excellent satisfaction. 

Export shipments grew steadily during the early years of the war; from a 
million dozen in 1939, to nearly forty million dozen last year. Shipment of eggs in 
the shell is a bulky form of movement. The steamship companies like a certain 
amount of light cargo to balance the heavier commodities, and eggs were carried in 


_ the shell longer maybe for that reason than might otherwise have been the case. 


In the general move toward the dehydration of many products eggs were, included 
on request of the British ministry and since last March, a year ago—all the eggs 
that have gone from Canada have gone in dried form. 

Eggs in dried form are one of the most valuable of food products that move. 
The value of the average car is $75,000. And they take up much less space than 
shell eggs. One carload of dried eggs is the equivalent to 6 or 7 carloads of shell 
eggs! I do not know that any group probably were under greater pressure than 
were the special products board last spring when a sudden termination of shell 
eggs came into effect just at the beginning of the heavy producing season. 

Before the war there were three plants in Canada; two of them small, with 
a total capacity of about four cars of shell eggs a day. Taking care of the 


- surplus of the three months, March, April and May, taxed the capacity and the 
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ingenuity of everyone in the trade, the board, the storage facilities, the driers and) 4 


so on and it is surprising how out of difficulties developments will grow. The 
saving grace was—the storage of frozen eggs in block form. The total storage 


capacity for shell eggs in Canada in surplus producing areas was around 450,000 _ 


cases. The board was faced with several times that quantity. Previously the 


practice had been to store frozen eggs in tin pails. There was no tin available. 


A genius in the egg breaking trade in Winnipeg devised a form of mould, and the 


result was that 30 pounds of frozen eggs could be put in one of these moulds and 
sharp frozen in the form of bricks. It is doubtful if storage rooms were ever used 
more efficiently than resulted from that development. The packages were just 
piled up one on top of the other like you would pile bricks, making use of every 
bit of available space in the storage chamber, the only thing you had to do 
was to make sure that the floor was capable of carrying the load. The eggs were 
frozen there at 10 below zero, and stored at zero. 


With only three egg-drying plants available the milk driers were called 


in to help the drying problems. They did help, but to-day only a few milk - 


drying plants are being used. It was necessary to build five new plants, and 


there are nine plants in operation this year. Four of the five new plants were 


built in Western Canada: one in Winnipeg, one in Saskatoon, one in Edmonton 
and one in Calgary; and the idea was to locate these plants geographically across 
Canada at points where there was at least a surplus of 150,000 cases a year, 


the idea being to keep them operating seven days a week, 24 hours a day, the © 


year round. There is capacity now to handle more than the maximum of this 


year’s contract. There has been no congestion. As compared to holding 450,000 
cases in storage last year at this time the board now actually holds 32,800 


at, the present time, and as against 12 or 13 millions of frozen, about 7,000,000 

pounds of frozen are in storage at the present time. In other. words, from the 

first of this year the drying capacity was able to keep up with the flow, with 
the exception of a very short time in April and May. 

Last year the contracts were on a shell egg basis with Great Britain; and 

a supplementary contract was evolved for the conversion of these eggs into 

apelige An estimate was made of the cost of storage during the year, and 


it was very satisfactory at the end of the drying season last December to be 


able to turn back to the British Ministry something like $400,000 out of the 
estimate that had been made; it being understood in the contract that any 
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savings in the conversion would revert to the credit of the British Ministry et 


of Food 


In contrast to other boards who buy only the products, the Special Products 4 
Board in eggs buys the raw product and arranges for its conversion. The — 


contracts for 1948, however, were on a dried basis—$1.16 a pound in barrels 
at seaboard. The way the 1948 contract was arrived at was to take the 1942 


spring price of eggs, the previous contract price and add 2 cents to it, making ~ 


it 34 cents. This was the recommendation of the producers consultative com- 
mittee, named by the poultry industry committees across ‘Canada; and. after 


that price, 34 cents a dozen, the equivalent of 94 cents a pound in ‘dried form 4 
to add to the cost in storage, transportation and shipment—bringing the total 4 
to $1.16. No shipments are being made in 19438 in barrels. Two types of ~ 


containers have been designed; the 14-pound container—for the army and 
restaurant trade in Britain; and the five-ounce package for household use. 
(A sample of the container displayed to the committee.) 
{ 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. How many eggs would there be in that?—A. One durch The first a 


car-load packaged in this manner moves from Winnipeg this week. 
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By Mr. Senn: 


@. You say one dozen; do you mean No. 1—there are different sizes of 
eggs, as you know?—A. It says on this carton, “ five ounces net weight—equal 


to 12 eggs.’ 


Q. I know, but there are different sizes of eggs. The Grade A large runs 
24 ounces to 26 ounces a dozen, while in the Grade B or a lower grade they 


might be only 20 ounces a dozen. What do you do, take an average?—A One 


of the virtues of this particular type of egg business is that the idiosyncrasies 
of the different producer flocks and the different farms are wiped out in the 
blending that takes place. 

@. You do not mean to say that a man would get as much for small eggs 
as he would for large ones.—A. No. 


By Mr. Wright: ney 

ea What grades of eggs are in that?—A. Grades A and B of shell eggs. 
They are blended and go into the total product. The dried product is graded 

A and B, but there is a comparatively small quantity of grade B. f 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q@. Are storage eggs used at all?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Soper: 
@. What is the grade equivalent of storage eggs?—-A. Storage eggs are 
B grade. 


By Mr. Wright: 

- Q. Is there just one class there? From what grades of eggs do you make 
your A and B product; do you use grade A eggs for grade A products and 
B eggs for grade B products?—A. In the blending process both A and B grades 
of shell eggs may form the basis for A grade powder. Grade B powder is 
grade B because of inefficiency in conversion. Grade B may have a little 
higher moisture content; may not be quite as soluble; and it may not be quite 
as palatable—all ‘grading is based on palatability and eating quality. 


i 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 
Q. Have you any information as to what the small package sells for?— 
A. It sells for 1s. 9d.—that is the equivalent of 42 cents—to the consumer in 
Britain. 
Q. And where are they sold?—A. Off the retailers’ shelves in the local stores. 


I understand it is subsidized in part by British Ministry. But the 14-pound. — 


package goes to the restaurant and army trade. The Ministry wished us to put 
all our product for that trade. We argued that point, feeling that we had a 
good product and that Canada had a right to share in the househgld trade as 
well as in the restaurant trade; so the contract provides for about half the 
product to go into five-ounce packages. The 14-pound packages are corrugated — 
boxes, about an 11-inch cube, with a kraft bag outside a bag of waxed cellophane, 
which is a vapour-proof material; that is filled and heat sealed so that it will 
stand against any ordinarily adverse temperature or moisture conditions. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. That brings up the question of its keeping qualities, the same question 
Mr. McNevin asked respecting the keeping qualities of dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables; is there anything that would spoil in that?—A. Yes, there is 42 per 
cent fat in this product, and that is the hazard. 


% 
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Q. It would go bad?—A. It will, in the presence of moisture or high 
temperature. The product is cooled at the driers to 80 degrees within an hour. 
It is cooled immediately as it comes off the belts and it is held at 60 degrees— 
and moved to refrigerator cars. We give it the best possible treatment in Canada. 
The standards for the product have been evolved by the research council | 
biological division; and Dr. Cook, the head of that division, in conjunction with 
army authorities in the United States, has made a study of the containers and 
specifications to be used in the hot countries—the southern Pacific, the Mediter- 
ranean, or Africa—where these products may go after the war. 

Q. You mentioned restaurants and households, is any of it going to the 
army ?—A. Oh yes; the 14-pound package goes into the army requirements. It 
is used for restaurants and the army requirements. The B grade goes to the 
baker trade. We have about 10 per cent B grade. 


By Mr. Wright: 
Q. Has this product been generally available as yet in Great Britain?— 


A. No, not the small Canadian package as such; the first car leaves Winnipeg 
this week. Some of the Canadian products may have been repackaged in 


_ England, but not sold as Canadian products. Those that are going forward this 


week are the first that will reach Britain as distinctive Canadian products in a 
distinctive Canadian package. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. You have no practical knowledge yet as to what its keeping qualities 
will be?—A. No; although it would interest you all to visit the testing rooms 
in the research council where all the conditions of the hold of a ship or a British 
retail store are set up under controlled humidity conditions. Before this type 
of packaging was decided upon, many types were tested under the above condi- 
tions so that now we can approach that market with confidence. The 14-pound 
package was described and is one of the first big movements using the Canadian 
national mark: that is the head and shoulders and bust of a mountie sur- 
mounted with the words “Canadian dried eggs, quality guarded, grade A”. 
That sticker appears on the front of every 14-pound package. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. How long will the package keep after it is opened?—A. A iii time 
if one follows the instructions. Take the package which is sealed, like this one, 
and you cut off the top, and if you are not going to use it for a while all you 
do is run your thumb nail across the top and it is sealed again. 


The CHAIRMAN: It operates as does a tobacco pouch. 


The Wirness: Yes. We have all the advantages of that type of con- 
tainer. They were studied at that time. There has been a little trouble as 
regards the shortage of cooking utensils in Britain, and one thing that is not 
good is eggs in any form that are burned in the cooking. Dried eggs are just 
as unpalatable when burned in the cooking as shell eggs. The consumer service 
at the present time is working on a little onion-skin leaflet to go in the consumer 
package just above the bag. It describes how to use these eggs, not a whole 
lot of recipes, but their use as eggs as custards and for general cooking, with 
suitable illustrations. One very necessary thing is that the powder be 
thoroughly dissolved before it is used for any purpose and well beaten. 


: 
By Mr. Leger: | 
Q. As scrambled eggs, for instance?—A. Yes. You must get the powder in 
a solution before you put it into the pan. Now the essential things that people 
should know when they get the package will be incorporated in that leaflet — 
and placed in the top of the package. 
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Mr. CruicksHANK: It will be a good thing to say that they come from 
British Columbia. 


The Witness: I wish they did. 
The CuamMan: The white and the yolks are all dried together, are they? 
The Witness: Yes, the product is dried whole ege. 


The Cuatrman: Now, gentlemen, it is 1 o'clock, and Mr. Brown will be 


prepared to continue his evidence with us, so we will adjourn until to-morrow 
morning. 


‘The committee adjourned to meet Wednesday, June 23, at 11 o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 23, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock, 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs. Blair, Bourget, Clark, Cloutier, Cruickshank, 
Dechene, Douglas (Queens), Dubois, Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, 
Gregory, Henderson, Kirk, Lafontaine; Leclerc, Leger, MacDiarmid, MacKenzie 
(Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, McCubbin, Mullins, Perley, Rheaume, Rickard, 
Ross (Middlesex East), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Whitman, Wright.—35. 


In attendance :—Mr. W. A. Brown, Manager, Poultry Section, and Mr. R. E. 
Nicoll, Supervisor of Canadian Egg Drying Plants, both of the Special Products 
Board; Mr. J. F. Singleton, Chairman, and Dr. H. A. Derby, Secretary, Dairy 
Products Board. 


The minutes of the last sitting held on Tuesday, June 22, were read and on 
motion of Mr. Blair, approved. 


Mr. Brown was recalled and questioned on the drying and grading of eggs. 
He agreed to file supplementary information requested by members of the Com- 
mittee. (See Appendix to this day’s evidence). 


The Chairman announced that the witness had offered to arrange for a 
visit to the egg drying plant in Ottawa by members of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Blair, the Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock until 
to-morrow, Thursday, June 24th, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or CoMMONS 
June 23, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. | 


The CHatrMAN: The committee had Mr. Brown with them yesterday 


discussing the egg and poultry features of the Department of Agriculture. He ~ 


advises me he also has with him this morning a member of the organization 
who looks after the technical features in connection with drying and other 
preserving developments, so that if there are any questions along that line that — 
come up we will be able to get additional advice. . 


I presume the committe is prepared to go on this morning with Mr. Brown; 
if that 1s agreed we will call on Mr. Brown to continue where he left off yesterday. 


Mr. W. A. Brown, Chief of the Poultry Products Division of the Special 
Products Board, recalled. | 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to take just a 
few minutes to explain something of the highly technical and difficult engineering 
aspects of drying product like eggs. 7 

In the first place the albumen of eggs is a very fine cultural medium for 
bacteria; it is actually used in the laboratories as a medium for the growth of — 
4 bacteria, and all operations have to be critically controlled to keep down the 
- incidence of bacteria. A broken egg is rather a sticky substance as well. The 
- impingement problem in the dryer is a difficult one and practically necessitates 
each dryer setting up his own studied conclusions regarding airflow, air tempera- 
_ ture, pump pressure, nozzle size, and any other factors that interfere with this 
sticky substance being disintegrated into the finest possible particles. If great 
~ glogs get loose in the dryer and adhere to the walls, and if the temperature is 
wrong even fine spray will adhere to the wall, and it will cut down the yield 
materially. | 
‘ In milk drying the powder is passed through a milk bath where the exhaust 
air is discharged from the dryer. There is no such facility as that in eggs and 
elaborate precautions have to be provided. This air is saturated with moisture 
and cannot be used again and is exhaust waste. The getting rid of the air and 
4 retaming the powder, which is worth over a dollar a pound, entails exacting 
engineering devices. ty 
| The eggs are brought in—plant drying capacities range in Canada from one 
car to three cars a day. It requires about 20 girl operatives to break a car of 
eggs in eight hours. The plants employ up to as high as 100 operatives per 
shift, depending on the size of the dryer and whether or not they are putting 
_ away frozen melange as well. The eggs are cooled down to lower than 40 degrees 

and the broken melange is never allowed to go above 45 degrees and must be 
dried with dispatch. Temperatures above 45 degrees and any undue holding 
immediately cause a rise in bacterial count that is ruinous to the product. — 
Similarly all pipe lines, clarifiers, line filter equipment, everything which the 
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wet product touches must be cleansed frequently in strong disinfecting solutions. 
You have to be very careful and not use hot water or steam on these utensils 
because heat will coagulate the albumen and it sticks and is almost impossible 
to remove. Even wire brushes will not take it off, but will score the inside of . 
the pipe line before it will remove the gluey albumen. 


According to the size of the plant it requires an air flow of 8,000 to 18,000 
cubic feet per minute, and the actual inlet temperatures vary from 270° to 310° F, 
depending on the type of plant. There are two main types of plants, the cone 
type and the box type. There are two types of box dryers, those with multiple 
nozzles in a horizontal line, and those as in the Merrill-Soule type, one large 
nozzle centred in a swirling current of air. Egg powder must be removed from 
the dryer continuously. If it is allowed to stand the high fat content will result 
in the product becoming rancid. | 


The big engineering problem is the removal of the dust in the air, and some 
very ingenious and worthwhile apparatuses have been devised for that purpose. 
Powder comes out of the dryer at a temperature about 135 degrees. Handling 
facilities which will avoid the inclusion of any moisture in the product are very 
important. The egg powder must come down to 80 degrees, as soon as possible 
after it comes out of the dryer, and stored in a temperature of 60 degrees. 


Last year when the job of egg drying developed so suddenly no one knew 
a great deal about it. With the help of the National Research Council and with 
an opportunity of seeing the best equipment in operation that had been developed 
on this continent, it has been possible to devise and place in operation in Canada 
the most uniform and the most highly developed system of egg drying anywhere 
in the world. To attain that end the National Research Council built their own 
dryer and out of technical engineering experience gained from that operation a 
remarkable uniformity of product has been possible. ‘The specifications for 
operation have been set down. in board requirements, and apply to all breaking 
‘and drying operations in Canada, The critical standard for A grade powder is 
giving Canada something that she may well be proud. 


I said yesterday that the Special Products Board purchases the raw product 
as well as the finished product. This grew out of the fact that the earlier con- 
tracts were for shell eggs and the change from shell to the dried product took 
place in the middle of the contract year. A producer consultative committee 
and a trade consultative committee were named shortly after operations com- 
menced; and before any contract is entered into these two groups are brought 
into consultation. Within the next two or three weeks the basis for next year’s 
contract will be under discussion. 


You would be interested in the methods of payment. The shell egg cars 
are bought at a contract price f.o.b. seaboard, and a price list is published monthly 
or whenever any change is required. That price list gives a price for all 
exporting shipping points in Canada and also a delivered price for dryers in that 
immediate vicinity, two dryers for each shipping point. 

_ There was considerable delay in payments last year because the shippers 
paid the freight and there are often errors in freight bills and by the time the 
rate clerks have found those errors and got them traced ‘back through the 


local freight station and the audit departments of the railways, sometimes two > 


or three months elapsed before the shipper was paid for his car of eggs. This- 
year by establishing a delivered price at each two dryers adjacent to every ship- 
ping point, the clerks in the treasury office simply take the invoices and the price 
lists and if they coincide it greatly facilitates payment, so much so that invoices 
are rarely held longer than twenty-four or thirty-six hours at Ottawa. 

__ The most interesting development in the price situation, however, took place 
with the dryers themselves. Last year everything was on a conversion basis, _ 
15 cents a pound. This year the driers are paid according to grade, 15 cents a 
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_ pound for A grade and 10 cents a pound for B grade. Last year the eggs were 
_ simply turned over to the dryers and they converted them into powder. Volume 
turnover was the big consideration. This year yield is the first consideration. 
In eastern Canada driers are paid the price per pound up to a yield of 10-75 
pounds per case, between 10-75 and 11 pounds per case they are only paid the 
conversion charge. Over 11 pounds they revert to a poundage basis. 

Last year the dryers were only paid for converting the eggs into powder; — 
this year they are debited with the eggs by the board and paid for the powder 
on the yield basis as indicated. The result is, instead of getting a little over 
10 pounds, as was the case last year, the board is going to get 11 pounds or a 
little better on the average from all dryers per case of eggs this year; while 
the introduction of this new system was a little difficult at first, once it was 
understood and appreciated, it has been entered into with a zest, by those 
] concerned, of which all may be proud. 


The Cuarrman: I am sure that is a very interesting story. I presume a 
good many of the members have some questions they would like to ask Mr. 
Brown. 


By Mr. Senn: 


| _ Q. I should like to ask if there is any poultry going to the old land and if. 
' so have you charge of that or how is it done?—A. There is no poultry going to 
Britain at the present time. Contracts were almost completed on two or three 
occasions for canned poultry. . 
- Q. We had quite a substantial trade with the old country at one time, did 
we not?—A. Previous to the war the export trade for dressed poultry was 
second only to bacon in meat products and gave great promise of development. 
We are in almost monthly touch with several of the British importers wanting 
to keep in line with all the new developments in Canada and possible con- 
nections after the war. The reason that canned poultry has not been pressed 
more lately is because, with the general meat situation, all poultry meats have 
been at ceiling prices since the first of the year. 

‘Q. How is our supply?—Is it sufficient at the moment, for domestic con- 
‘sumption?—A. No. We are short of poultry meat. It is pressing the ceiling 
hard. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Brown, the first contract was for shelled eggs, and shipping 
difficulties made it almost impossible to deliver those. Was it from that 
- situation that the development of this powdered egg product was undertaken? 
Did the British government ask you to attempt this, or was this one of your 
; developments here?—A. No. It was done at the express request of the British 
© Mi*inistry of Food. 

Q. I was going to ask a further question on this matter. What about the 
shells which are taken off the eggs? Is there any market or any use for those? 
_ —A. That is one article which at. the moment requires more salesmanship than 
- it has been getting. Oyster shell at the moment has becoome short in Canada 
: through the embargo movement through the States. Most of our oyster shell 

previously came from the mouth of the Mississippi river. Lime stone grit will 

take the place of oyster shell, but some of us think that egg shell, prepared and 
put up bacteria-free, free from possible disease contagion, ought to be one of the 
most easily assimilated sources of lime that could be found. At the moment 
there is just one plant in Canada which is putting up this product, in Winnipeg. 
They will have several thousand tons—it costs $8 to $10 a ton at Winnipeg. 
That will be available. There is about 20,000 tons of egg shell however available 
for drying in Canada annually; in addition to the lime content, there 1s about 
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half a pound of albumen that ae not separate from the egg membranes aes 


broken. With eggs at 40 degrees, the albumen is cold and adhesive. There is 
that proportion of protein that would be available with this ege shell, along with 
the egg membranes and such other mineral constituents as are in the shell in 
addition to the lime. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. That is used for poultry grit, is it?—-A. Yes. That is the idea. Or for 
hog feeding and feeding of other animals; anything that requires lime. 


By Mr. Evans: 


(). Were there any eggs being dried prior to your undertaking it for the 
British Ministry of Food?—A. A limited quantity. There were in Canada three 
egg plants before export development. They dried no whole eggs. It was all 
separated into yokes and albumen. The yokes used were dried by the spray 
drying process and used for mayonnaise; the albumen was dried in pans and 
used for ice cream, soft-centered candies-and the like. There was quite a 
demand for dried eggs for specially prepared flours also. Since the war a limited 
development, a limited manufacture has continued, and at the present time a 


certain quantity is being released to the Department of Munitions and Supply - 


and for contractors, in connection with the war effort. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. How many egg-drying plants have we in Canada, and where are they 
located?—-A. There are nine: one each in Ottawa, Trenton, Toronto, Belmont 
in Ontario, two in Winnipeg, one in Saskatoon, one each in Calgary and 
rane 


By Mr. faenshaiie 


@. What is the minimum amount of eggs required to operate a plant?— 
A. 150,000 cases. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For what period?—A. Twelve months. 


By Mr, Cruickshank: 
Q. That is a day?—A. No, per year; twelve months. 
@. For a year?—A. Yes. 
Q. What does that work out to in cars? I was told about a car a eee 
—A. About a car a day. 


Q. What is the approximate cost of establishing a plant? I do not mean ~ 


the building, but the dryers and that sort of thing—A. Complete, building and 
all, $100,000 to $200,000 depending upon capacity of which the building would 
be $20,000 to $40,000. A dryer is a pretty big piece of equipment. The largest 
one is 45 to 50 feet in height and 22 or 25 feet in diameter. It requires four 
storeys of a building to accommodate it. ! 


By Mr. Blair: : 


i Ds) ab possible to have the eggs broken and put into a melange and a 


melange shipped in cold storage to the dryer? The cost of sending the boxes 
to the dryer, ravamping the boxes and shipping the empty boxes back again 
involves a considerable expense. I wondered if it was possible in the egg centres 


to break the eggs, put them in cans in cold storage and ship them to the dryers a 
so as to save freight on the boxes to and from the dryer and to save the charge of _ 
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revamping the boxes?—A. Yes, Mr. Blair; that is practically what is done. 
Under 100 miles I doubt if it would pay. You can get quick return of the cases. 
The cost of a breaking establishment including refrigeration and the equipment 
to do the job in a sanitary way, would preclude one being built for instance, at 
every grading station. The whole plan of operations is to move eggs as short 
a distance as possible in the shell. Move them frozen in 90,000 car blocks, when 


necessary but in long distance shipments in powder form is the most economical. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: | 


Q. Are there enough plants in Canada now to handle our production?— 
A. Yes. It will not be possible to keep them all operating full time this year. 


By the Chairman: | 

_Q. Coming back to this question of price, you mentioned, if I understood 
you correctly, that the drying plants were paid 15 cents a pound?—A. For 
A-grade on the yield between 10-75 and 11 lbs. per case, 15c. a pound. For 
Grade B which’is about 10 per cent of.the production, 10 cents a pound. For 
no grade powder which is not exported, no drying charge is paid. 

Q. Is that the price they get for producing the product?—A. Conversion. | 
-  Q. That is over and above the price they pay for the eggs——A. They are 
debited with the cost of the shell eggs and credited with the value of the powder 
delivered. 

Q. What I was trying to get at was the cost of drying these eggs on a per- 
dozen basis.—A. No, on a pound basis. 


Mr. Senn: I could not hear that. 
The CHatrMaN: They figured on a pound basis, he says. 


The CHArrRMAN: I think perhaps it would be interesting to have on the 
record just approximately what it might cost per dozen to dry these eggs. | 

Mr. Kirk: Did Mr. Brown answer that question? If he did, we did not 
hear ‘it. 

The CHarrMAN: No. He is going to make a calculation here in a minute 
or two. . 

The Wirness: We have done all our figuring on a pound basis in connection 
with the dried product and these figures I quoted were on a pound basis of the 
dried product. Converted to a dozen basis the average cost of drying for all 
grades is, roughly 5 cents a dozen. That includes the cost of breaking, drying, 
part of the packaging cost, full insurance on all shell and dried eggs in his 
possession, loading and unloading cars, ete. 


By The Chairman: 

Q. It is the approximate price I was getting at. Do these dryers buy the 
eges on the market?—A. No. That is the practice in the States. The Board 
in Canada buys all the eggs at the board price agreed upon with the Ministry of 
Food. They in turn are allotted to the different dryers, debited to them at the 


price which the board paid. The cost of the eggs is substracted from the value 


of the powder before settlement is made. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. What are the probabilities of these drying plants being of service after 


the war is over?—A. We hope that they will be continued. We do not feel that 
dried eggs will replace shell eggs wherever shell eggs can be made available. 
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Under the new trading conditions, as epitomized in the Atlantic Charter, it is — 


likely that these concentrated foods will be used in many parts of the world 
to-day not yet developed; and with a product as valuable as this, with air trans- 
port developing as it appears to be, we look forward to a continuation of the 
trade in dried products. 


By Mr. Golding: 

Q. What is your situation now in regard to your requirements? Are you 
getting sufficient eggs to meet your requirements, or what is the situation at the 
present time?—A. From present indications, the 1943 contract will be short 
about 30 per cent. The minimum contract was 9,000 tons. We have between 
6,000 and 7,000 tons in sight. On the domestic market—the demand for eggs 
has been phenomenal. We believe the production objectives set forth in the 
dominion-provincial conference last December have been met, but the Canadian 
people have used them. Eggs have been in free supply on the Canadian market, 
and with the shortage in other things, the egg industry has enjoyed a volume of 
sales that was long hoped for but never before realized. 

Q. I wonder if you could give us now, Mr. Brown, the production in regard 


to the last return compared with the production of last year on eggs?—A. I 


could give it to you at the end of May. 
Q. If you could make that comparison we could see where we are. Take 


the first four months or the first five months of this year compared with the 


first five months of last year—A. To the end of May, 951,670 cases. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. From what date?—A. January 1 to May 31, 1948, 951,670 cases as 
against 986,334 cases from December 23, 1941 to May 31, 1942. You could take 
off 8,000 cases in December, leaving 979,000 dozen in 1942 as against 951,000 
dozen in 1943. That is 29,000 short to the end of May. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. That is cases?—A. Cases. 
Mr. Buarir: 30-dozen cases. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who was short that much? Was it the general trade?—-A. No. The 


board receipts were down that quantity. , 

Q. Oh, I see—A. The egg receipts of the board were up in January, May 
and April and down in February and March this year as compared with last 
year. As an indication of what was in the country in the way of production, 
the board receipts in January, 1943, were 51 per cent over January, 1942. At 
that time the increased rations from six to twelve ounces on the part of the 
national defence forces, and the wholesale and retail sales’ effort in a domestic 


way on eggs had not come into effect. We feel that the January figures are 


proof that the production was in the country until the domestic consumption 
developed to such a point that it detracted from the export supply. There has 
been a question all along whether or not more stringent efforts should be applied 
to eggs in the way of filling the contract. There has been this feeling, however, 
that with other products under such keen demand for Britain it was good policy 


to leave one product of the livestock series more or less free to the Canadian 
people. There are also problems of instituting any rationing system for a ready- 
made product like eggs. Britain’s and Germany’s experience with rationing shell — 


eggs has not been very successful. | 
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By Mr. Golding: . 

Q. Just following that up, the figures that you have given indicate you are 
not getting as many eggs as you did last year. That is the board. That is not 
due, is it, to the price factor? Is that a factor in the picture?—A. Price is always 
a factor but since the board has instituted the practice of having a producers’ 
consultative committee to meet with and advise the board on the contracts there 
has not been the complaint from the country on price that there was before. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
By Who are on this producers’ committee?—A. Delegates are named from 
the exporting provinces by the poultry industry committees of those provinces. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Did the fact that the price control said that hens were to drop 2 cents a 
pound a month ago cut down the production of eggs?—A. No, I do not think 
so. It cut down the marketing of fowl. 


By Mr. Soper: 


Q. What is the average price of eggs to the producer to-day?—-A. What : 


part of Canada? 
Q. Say eastern Ontario?—A. Around 33 cents, I would say, for A-large. 


By the Chairman: } 
@. That is the price your board is paying?—A. No, the board price is 35 
cents, Montreal. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. That is for grade A?—A. Yes. Five cents less for grade B, 2 cents less 
than A-large for medium, 8 cents for A-pullets. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Would that apply to Quebec also?—A. The price is adjusted on a freight 
basis against Montreal for all parts of Canada. 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 
Q. In your experience what has been the average return to the farmer? 


-You say it is 35 cents for grade A now, but there are also grade B and peewee. 


What would be the average for a flock in your opinion?—A. Do you wish 
British Columbia for a period? 

Q. I should like to know, yes——A. Vancouver prices for June 18 to pro- 
ducers were 33 to 36 for A-large, 31 to 34 for medium, 27 to 30 for B. 

Q. That is not what I was asking. I do not know whether you can give it 
to me. What I was trying to arrive at was the average return to the farmer. 
The public in our community buying eggs pays 35 cents a dozen but the 
farmer does not get 35 cents a dozen for the total output of the flock. You and 
I know there is grade A, grade B, peewees and cracks, and so on. What I am 
trying to arrive at is what would be the average return per dozen from an 
average flock? Do you follow what I mean? They are not all grade A. There 
is grade B and peewees.—A. Take British Columbia; it will run 85 to 90 per 
cent A-grade, split between grade A-L and A-medium, about 75 per cent large 
and 25 per cent medium. That would be around 34 cents to the producer on an 
average for all weights of grade A. 
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“ By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Explain this to me. How is it that they receive that in British Columbia 
and we do not receive that in western Ontario?—A. Because two sections of 
the country, British Columbia and the maritime provinces, have been cents 


above the board price all year. The Board only got 3,000 cases from British — 
Columbia this year, maybe 4,000 from Prince Edward Island and not a single 


egg from Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. Their prices have been above board 
price and as set by domestic demand. 

Q. They are not bothering with the contract. They are just looking after the 
domestic demand?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. There is a falling off in February and March. The price was not the 
same in February and March as it is now?—-A. No, it was higher. 

Higher now?—A. The board endeavoured to follow the trend of the domestic 
market with their quotation. It was 37 cents in January, 36 in February, 34 
in March and it rose to 85 the latter part of April. It has been 35 cents for 
A-large at Montreal since. 

Q. It seems to me that the feeling of many people was that they were not 
getting enough for their eggs in February and March at a time when it costs 
more to produce them and they did not rush the hens the way they would have 
if the price had been better. 


By Mr. Crwckshank: 


Q. I should like to revert back to the question I asked before. I will admit it 


is asking you offhand to give an opinion, but with all due deference I dispute 


your figures on that. I want to be fair. It is asking you to give an estimate — 


offhand. I will repeat what I am trying to arrive at. A farmer knows he does 
not get all grade A. The average person who buys eggs pays 35 cents a dozen 
and he thinks the farmer is getting 35 cents for all his eggs, say from one 
hundred birds. I dispute your percentage of grade A out of the entire output of 
the flock. I think you are going to have a far greater percentage of grade B and 
of pullets, peewees and cracks. We sell our cracks to the restaurants, and I 


presume they do across Canada. I certainly think your figures are wrong on 


the percentage out of the production of the flock that is going to be grade A. 
I do not think it is anything like that percentage. 


Mr. Goxpine: I think it would be wise if you would tell them what the 
consumer does pay. 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: 


Q. Can they use duck eggs?—A. No, they are not a commercial Hrcoulenan 
in Canada. 

Q. You are not dehydrating them?—A. No, they are not available com- 
mercially. 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. Tell them what the consumer paid?—A. The price to consumers at 
Vancouver, June 18, was 43 cents for A-large, 41 cents for A-medium. 


By Mr. Crucckshank: 
(). I guess it is impossible to answer the question. I want to be fair, but 


you have not given me what I want. I am asking you as a poultry expert 


for the federal government, the Department of Agriculture, what the percentage 


would be? Never mind 35 cents or 50 cents. We will say for the sake OE 
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argument you have one hundred birds and we will say for the sake of argument — 
that you get seventy-five eggs a day. I am just using those figures as an example 
and I am curious what the department’s estimate would be as to those seventy- 
five eggs, how many would be grade A, how many would be grade B, and how 
many would be mediums. The provincial Department of Agriculture gave us 


their estimate in British Columbia. I am curious to know.—A. I could answer — 


your question exactly for three months by taking the grading returns from the 
registered grading stations in British Columbia. I will be glad to file that 
information with the committee if it is so desired. 


The CHarrMAN: Very well. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


Q. Yesterday I understood you to say that the products board had been 
able to turn back to the British Food Ministry $400,000 last year as profit © 
made on eggs, that you had an agreement with them that if there was any profit 
accumulated you would turn it back to the British Food Ministry. You have 
told us this morning that in February and March there was a shortage of eggs 
so that you did not get enough eggs to fill the contracts as you would have liked 
to have them filled in those months. Could you have filled those contracts if 


you had taken some of that $400,000 and handed it back to the producers by 
‘paying them a cent or two cents a dozen more for eggs? Would it have 


stimulated prduction? Would it have brought eggs to the board? Instead of 
handing back the full $400,000 could some of that have been given to the 
producers?—-A. I was out on the prairies in February and early March when it 
had been thirty below with a high wind, and I do not think there is any price 


_ could induce those hens to lay under the conditions to which they were exposed. 


As to the surplus from last year it was not available to the special products 
board in any form. When the Board was asked to make conversion from shell 
to dried it was also asked to make an estimate of the cost of that conversion. 
Not having had any experience a generous estimate was made, an estimate 


generous to the extent of the sum mentioned, and in making that estimate 


knowing it was high it was agreed in the contract that any unexpended balance 
would stand to the account of the Ministry of Food. That is why it went back. 
It was not available for this year. | 


Mr. Wricut: I entirely disagree with Mr. Brown in his statement that 
nothing would have made the hens lay more on the prairies during the cold 
weather, because I happen to know if you have a little bit of heat in the henhouse © 
and you are getting a price for the eggs you can make hens lay more in cold 
weather. I say the price is a definite factor in the amount of eggs produced in- 
western Canada in winter time, and I think that is so right across the dominion, 
so that I entirely disagree with Mr. Brown’s statement that price does not affect 
the amount of eggs produced. 


Mr. Tustin: The point I was trying to make was that if per pound we 
had been a little more generous with the producer it would have: helped. We 
were generous enough to hand back $400,000 to the Ministry of Food. I am 
not finding any fault with that at all but had we been a little more generous 
with the producer would it not have stimulated production to a greater extent 
than it did? | 

The Wrrness: I stand corrected on that observation, sir. I do believe there ~ 
is a way in which production can be maintained on the prairies right through ~ 
the coldest weather, and even without artificial heat. In any contacts made on 
the prairies at that time that subject was the principal topic of conversation. 
You recall years ago there was a practice of turning the blower over the poultry 


‘house and burying it ten or fifteen feet deep in straw. The only trouble was that 
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they buried the front as well as the rear and cut off ventilation. If that practice, 
or something like that, could be continued in moderation and a certain amount 
of circulation provided for but not enough to detract from the birds’ natural 
heat I am satisfied that January production of the western provinces in 1943 
and 1942 can be continued during the months of February and March. It is 


simply a matter of using the available facilities on the farms to bring about ane 


insulation necessary to protect these birds against wind and cold. 


Mr. Wricut: I feel that the price is a very determining factor in Saskatch- 
ewan as far as production of winter eggs is concerned. I know it is, and I know 
if the price is such that the farmer feels he is getting a return for his labour there 
will be more eggs produced out there. Your egg production in Saskatchewan 
can be doubled by the price factor if the price is sufficient. If there is a need 
for those eggs I think that there certainly should be a better return to the producer 
in that area. I should like to ask Mr. Brown what is the price to-day paid by the 
Board at Saskatoon for grade A eggs?—A. 32°35 for A grade in car lots at 
Saskatoon, as of this date. 


By Mr. Senn: 


@. Am I right in assuming that your board puinehaen these eggs to the 
account of the British Ministry of Food; I mean to say, do the eggs belong 
to you or to the Ministry of Food?—A. They belonged to the British Ministry 
of Food last year but this year they belong to the board. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would lke to follow that up just a little. I am slightly 


confused in my own mind about that price, and I would like you to explain if 
you could the mechanics of that purchase. I understand that the board buys 
these eggs at 35 cents a dozen and they then belong to the board. Then the 
boards negotiations from thereon are in arriving at a drying price and the 
price of the eggs powdered delivered to the British Ministry of Food. 

Mr. Senn: Yes, and I would like Mr. Brown also to enlarge on this: there 
is a set price paid for the eggs, or for the powder, by the British Ministry of 
Food. Is that set price arrived at because of the domestic price, or is it a set 
price which determines that price; who determines it? Is it your department, 
your board, or is that price set by the British Ministry of Food at the time 
they take delivery? 


The Wrrness: I will answer the first question first, Mr. Chairman, Last year 


the contract was on a basis of so much a dozen for shell eges so that when the. 


shell eggs were bought they were the property of the British Ministry of Food. 


They were their property in all the stages—fresh, storage, frozen, dried, ete.— 


according to the terms of the contract. This year the contract is for pounds 
of dried eggs delivered at seaboard, $1.16 a pound in barrels. A treasury sanc- 


tion is placed to the credit of the Special Products Board in the Bank of Canada 


to cover a given quantity. In arriving at the $1.16 a pound, last year’s spring 
price of 32 cents was taken as the basis. To this 2 cents was added following 
to cover the increased cost of feed and labour involved, following conferences 
with the different consultation groups. This made the base price 34 cents. To 
that -was added the probable cost of shell egg storage, long and short hold, 
frozen egg storage, transportation, breaking and conversion to powder. Taking 
converted to a pound basis this makes a total of $1.16. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. In other words, Mr. Brown, it means that this base price of $1.16 for 


powdered product really sets the price that you pay for the eggs?—-A. Yes; 
but we figure it the other way. We take the price that has been arrived at for 
shell eggs and then add to that price the costs for the services that I Have 
enumerated. 
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Mr. Senn: Then your price for the eggs is really 34 cents; that is really 
made after consultation with the producers’ association? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wrrnzss: I might say for your information that that committee is being 
convened again to meet here in Ottawa on the 12th, 13th and 14th of July to 
consider the 1944 contract: 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. There seems to be a wide discrepancy in between the British Columbia 
rate, the Ontario rate and the Maritime rate as to what the price should be?— 
A. There was. 

Q. How did you arrive at that?—A. They came together on the Montreal 
basis in the end. 


By Mr. Rickard: 

Q. Who are your representatives on this board who set this price?—A. What 
board? 

Q. To set the 34-5 cent price?—A. The personnel of the special products 
board are Dean Shaw, Mr. Hamer and Mr. Major. 
- @. Were there representatives of any poultry organization?—A. There were 
these consultative committees called together; one representing the producer 
and one representing the trade. It is a producers’ consultative committee that 
helped to set the price for the ensuing year. 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 
Q. Where are they from?—A. One from each of the seven exporting 
provinces in Canada 
Q. Are they appointed by the poultry people themselves?—A. Yes. The 
replesentative from British Columbia who is coming here two weeks hence is 
Mr. Heady of Cloverdale. 


By Mr. Far: 

Q. Is it by the representatives of the producers in fact that the price is 
set, or is it just given to them by some other board as an arbitrary price?. 

The CuatrmMan: ‘The special products marketing board I suppose has to 
assume the responsibility for whatever price is agreed upon. I imagine that 
would be the case, after consultation. 

Mr. Farr: If that is right, is it put on the actual cost of the product or on 
something recommended by the representatives of the producers ; or 1s it set 
by some lawyers and bankers who are just out to fix the price of something? 

The Wrirness: The 1943 contract 1s based upon the price recommended 
by the producers’ committee. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
Q. Who is the representative from Ontario?—A. Mr. White of Seaforth. 


By Mr. Rickard: 
_ Q. Is he a poultry dealer?—A. No, he is a producer. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 

Q. Mr. Brown said it was pretty hard to increase production in the prairies 
when the temperature was 30 below zero and the wind was blowing 60 miles 
an hour. Mr. Wright says you can do that, and the price is a factor. There 
is one thing I want to be clear about. If you attempt to increase the production 
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of eggs during the winter months by lights and by certain stimulating processes, 
or if you keep them throughout the year on an equal basis, what is the dif- 
ference in the individual production, cost per hen or per pen; say as between 
the use of stimuli as compared with the general average throughout the year?— 
A. You can increase your total production by that means. For instance, 
there are grading stations in eastern Ontario which get their biggest production 
in December and January. It does not seem to interfere very much with 
their spring production. It may when it comes to July and August production. 


By Mr. Golding: 

Q. Will you tell us your experience after experimenting with your artificial 
heat at the experimental farm? You have-tried that out for quite some time; 
what was your experience as to that, as to the cost involved?—A. I had with 
me here yesterday Mr. Robertson, of the Experimental Farm staff, who could 
have answered that better than I. But, generally speaking, there has not been 
much publicity concerning the use of artificial heat. The introduction of artificial 
heating in poultry houses is a ticklish undertaking. It does help ‘sometimes. 
It appears that if you can get in just enough to take the chill off it does help 
and it does not interefere with the hatchability later on but if you give them too 
much heat it is fatal. It 1s believed that with properly insulated houses and 
with proper ventilation there is enough animal heat produced in the average — 
flocks to take care of the heat factor without going to the expense and hazard 
of introducing artificial heat. 


Mr. Goupine: I think: you are right. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. There is included in that this thought: what is the prospect of the 
available supply of stimulating feeds, such as these concentrates and so on; 
what is the prospect as to the available supply say for next fall and winter?— 
A. Mr. Presant could have answered that better than I when he was here. 
There is a problem in connection with concentrates and production has suffered 
somewhat this year as the result; and it may be that we should be getting 
more eggs right now than we are. Fortunately or unfortunately, the present 
generation of poultry raisers has grown up with the idea that they must. have 
specially prepared commercial mashes and scratch grains. There is no doubt 
those methods have been reflected in good hatchability and increased production. 
Whether the cost justifies the end is another question. In the advertisement. 
which we put out each week in the Egg and Poultry Market Report 
natural sources of concentrates such as grass milk, meat ete—there is one 
here that went out just the other day: grass, the economical feed—15 to 30 
per cent of the food requirements for growing birds including the necessary 
vitamins and proteins can be provided by grass. Now, that ad was not written 
until high health and nutritional authority in Canada and the United — 
States had expressed themselves before the poultry industry committee of 
Quebec. We may be fast approaching a new era on the use of home-grown 
concentrates. It will be a great thing when we come to compete with other 
countries on the world markets after the war, if we have by necessity found 
a way to greatly reduce the cost of producing a dozen of eggs. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Is grading uniform across Canada, as to A and B and the different — | 
lower grades?—A. Yes, by federal regulation and further substantiated bys 
enabling legislation in each of the several provinces. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q. Can you give us figures on the increased production by provinces 
since you started your campaign for the production of eggs; say, for the first 
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three months of 1943 as compared to 1942; or say, in 1942 as compared with 
1941? We would like to have that on our record, if you have it. I understand © 
there has been quite an increase in production, especially in the prairie prov- 
inces and Ontario. I think we might as well have that if you can give it to us— 
A. I have not got it here. 

The CHaiRMAN: Well, Mr. Brown, if you would make a. note of that 
question and supply us the information we would appreciate it. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Mr. Brown has stated that the price at Saskatoon was 32:35.—A. Yes. 
Q. What guarantee is there that the producer gets the price based on 
that price? What I am thinking of is that in certain areas there is only one 
place for the producer to sell; there is no competition; there are not two or 
more companies buy. What guarantee is there that the producer gets the 


price based on the board price at Saskatoon? That company may pay the 


producer anything it likes, or on some basis of different grading. Is there 
any guarantee that the price paid reflects the actual price which the producer 
would be entitled to on the basis of the Saskatoon standard?—A. No, there is 
no guarantee. Last year there was issued a leaflet, one of a series, which was 
given very wide distribution. It gave in detail the costs that eggs should normally 
bear from any point in Canada to seaboard; and that included grading, cases, 
overhead, etc. But there was nothing but competition to ensure the individual 
getting the price. 

@. Would there be any practical means of guaranteeing a price to the 
producer rather than guaranteeing a price at the driers?—-A. The trouble is 
that so far as the Special Products Board is concerned we only have to do with 
export, and there is only about 15 per cent of the total product that goes into 
export. The domestic market in the egg business is still the principal determin- 
ing factor in price. 


By Mr. Leger: ‘ 


Q. Is there a floor price on eggs?—-A. The board price is the floor price; 
that is the point beyond which eggs need not go below in Canada. The Board 
at present stands ready to take all eggs offered at that price. 


By Mr. Mullins: | 


Q. In my section of the country, the eastern townships of Quebec, we 
have the egg grading stations located in cheese factories and stores. We have 
been receiving many complaints that the farmers are not getting proper service; 
that is, the farmer brings in these eggs to-day and these people are too busy 
and they will set them aside, and sometimes they are there two or three days 
before being graded. Naturally the farmer does not get the price he should 
for his eggs because they have gone down in quality. Is there anything being 
done about that or are these stations supposed to be equipped with refrigeration, 
or can they handle the eggs in any way they see fit, or how is it proposed to be 
operated. They are only starting this service in my section and I have 
complaints; therefore I was wondering if it could be improved in any way?— 
A. The regulations provide that a registered grading station shall be equipped 
in & certain specific manner: one of the specifications is it shall provide a 
temperature of 65 degrees or less in which to grade and hold the eggs. The 
practice you mention is not good practice. They should make their returns as 
quickly as possible, and if you will care to to give me the name of the territory 
to which you refer we will have it investigated and checked. 

Q. I would prefer you to look into it and make a report. 
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_ The Cuatrman: I should like to ask you a question in that regard, too. 
I have been given to understand, particularly in the province of Manitoba, some 
changes have been made with respect not to the egg-grading regulations but 
to the method of handling or that probably you had established through licensing 
or otherwise certain stations in the different parts of the province to handle the 
eggs rather than have them go through the retail stores and things of that 
character. Can you say a word with respect to what is being done in that 
regard? | 

The Wirness: There has been no major change in the federal egg-grading 
regulations since they were amended the last time, four or five years ago. 


The CuarrmMan: Just changes in Provincial legislation. 


The Wirness: Yes. Up to last fall everyone in Manitoba who was engaged 
in interprovincial trade was a registered grading station. At that time, however, 
the province put into effect enabling legislation, whereby all eggs marketed in 
Manitoba were required to go through registered grading stations. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that same policy applicable throughout Canada?—A. It is in effect 
in all provinces now. Manitoba was one of the last to come in line. Alberta 
and Manitoba came in together. Now, that does not preclude the merchant 
from receiving eggs, but the regulations require that where these eggs are 
graded certain grading facilities, temperature control, and other things, must be 
provided; that the merchant may take the eggs in from the farmer and identify 
them through to the grading station for grading, but he cannot grade them and 
put them up as graded products unless he is qualified as a registered station. 


By Mr. Senn: 
(. Can the producer himself grade his own eggs and sell them on grades 
A. Yes. . 
. And there is nothing to prevent him?—A. On a public market or on a city 
route and the like. When he takes on the function of a retailer or wholesaler 
he must grade his eggs. 


By Mr. Soper: 
Q. He cannot sell to the local store?—A. The local store can take delivery, 
but he can only make an advance payment on them. They must be passed on to 
the grading station to be graded and the store must have the grading returns 
back before he makes final settlement. . 
Q. If the farmer graded the eggs before he brought them to the store, _ 
would the storekeeper have to pass them on to the grading station? 3 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. Would not the farmer in that case be responsible for the Bh of 
the eggs? 
Mr. Senn: Yes. 
- The Witness: He has to identify them. When the producer grades them, 
he has to identify them on his container with the name and address so they 
can be followed through. 


: 


By Mr. Golding: 
Q. What is allowed at the grading station for the grading? 


The Cuarrman: The farmer’s grade may not hold out, what check waite ie 


you have on him there? 
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: The Witness: I did not tell Mr. Soper their eggs might be put under 
- detention. | | 
Mr. Senn: The grading station certificate may not be sound either. 


By Mr. Golding: 


Q. What is allowed to the egg-grading station for the grading of those eggs? 
—A. There is no statutory allowance, the customary charge is 1 cent a dozen 
for grading. _ 

Mr. Muuuins: There is nothing to prevent the egg-grading station— 


. 
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By Mr. Wright: | 
Q. I should like to ask a question once in a while. Mr. Brown, with regard 
to egg grading in Saskatchewan,—I understand that all eggs are graded at 
government grading stations? Or do the firms themselves do their own grad- 
ing?—A. No, there is no government grading station, there they are licensed or 
registered private and co-operative stations. 
F @. And the firms do their own grading?—A. Yes. 
| ~ Q. Is there any check as to how many grade A eggs they pay the farmers for 
and how many grade A eggs they are paid for, and how many grade B eggs they 
pay the farmer and how many they are paid for, and how many eggs in the 
other grades?—-A. Yes, the grading station must keep a copy of the grading 
statement:.and he furnishes one to the producer or other shipper. The inspectors 
make regular visits to grading stations, sometimes they are there two or three 
times a week if it is a car lot shipping point, and they check the bench grading of 
the graders; the foreman grader in the establishment is virtually a certified 
grader. We do not issue him a certificate, but we test his knowledge of eggs 
repeatedly and hold him responsible for the grading of the rest of the staff. 


Mr. Senn: But there is not a thorough— 


- By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Has the producer the right to go into the station in which his eggs are 
being graded and get the number of grade A eggs that the station is paid for and 
the number that they have sold?—-A. Do you mean if the— 

@. Has the producer in the district the right to get that information?—A. 
Each producer is handed back with his payment the grading on his eggs; that 

is required now. ‘To inquire into the private business of the total turnover of 
that station might be another matter. 


Mr. Senn: It is not done. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. It seems to me it is the only check the producers have as to whether 
they are getting the right grade for their eggs or not. It seems to “me they 
should have a comparison with what that station is doing, how much they are 
paying, how many grade A dozens they are buying and how many grade A 
dozens they are selling. Until the producers have that right they have no 
guarantee that they are not being gypped as far as the grading of their eggs is 
concerned. 


Mr. McCussin: You have to put a certain amount of trust into the men 
you are dealing with. 


. The Wirness: In Saskatchewan the grading of 1942 was made the subject 
of a very exhaustive study by certain members of the economic group and the 

officers of the provincial and Dominion poultry divisions. Each section of the 
! province was divided, given a different area designation, and station by station, 
area by area, the information obtained was made the foundation for the improved 
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production campaign in that province last year, and this so that the stations to. 
which you refer would have come under review in the study that was made this ~ 


past spring. 


Mr. WricutT: It seems to me there should be some legislation which would — 


compel grading stations to publish their figures as to the number they have 
bought and the number they have sold of a certain grade; the publishing of 
those figures would certainly satisfy the producers and if they are graded there 
should be no reason why the station should not be permitted to publish them. 
These figures should be checked. The producers in western Canada now are 
very dissatisfied in certain sections in regard to grading. I think the publishing 
of these figures by the registered stations should be made compulsory. 

Mr. Farr: I want to support Mr. Wright, because I was going to take up 
that very question before the meeting adjourned. Looking back over a number 
of years I know that the wheat growers have had trouble in finding out just 
what the grades on disposal of wheat were of any particular company or of the 


wheat purchasers as a whole; and up to the present time we have never been 


able to find out just what the returns of some of the companies were, particularly 


after the grades of the terminal elevators were included. I do know that. 


the producers of eggs have to go through exactly the same procedure as we have 
had to go through. I have had a number of complaints in connection with the 
grading of eggs in my particular part of the country; and until something is 
done they will continue. I do not know just what the procedure should be, but 
perhaps something as suggested by Mr. Wright might be instituted which would 
bring some greater return to the producers of eggs who are, after all, the main 
group with which we should be concerned. I think the processors and others have 
seen to it at all times that their profits have been adequately taken care of, 
regardless of the loss or profit of the producers who, after all, are the main ones 
to be considered. . 
| Mr. Buair: Mr. Chairman, these men are asking for private business affairs. 


I do not think it is possible to give that, in justice to the grader. I think if you- 


are not satisfied with the grade you are getting on your eggs, you could take 
them to another grading station. 


Mr. Wricut: There is no other one to take them to. You cannot do that. 


There is only one station for your point. 
Mr. Buair: I would expect that you would have another grading station 


not far away where you could take your eggs, or you could grade your eggs at — 
home, or you could stand beside the grader and see your eggs being graded. The © 
farmers in our district do that. There is nothing to prevent you from doing it. — 
They stand by the grader and say, ““‘Why do you put that egg here?” or “Why do | 


you put that egg there?” It is an easy matter to see that your eggs are graded 
properly. You do not need to expect any grader to lay all his business open to 
the public view, and the egg grader from the district would not abide by such a 
decision. | ) 


Mr. Fair: They say that a little learning is a dangerous thing. Drink deep — 


or taste not the Pierian spring. The experts in other lines seem to know far more 


about the business of the egg producers than those who are doing the producing. — 


So I suggest that we take in Canada-wide territory rather than something within 
the bounds of what one might call a quarter-section in the west. 


The Cuarrman: In connection with the observations of both Mr. Wright and. 


Mr. Fair, may I say that I think there is a point there undoubtedly that would 


mean considerable to the producers of eggs. Looking at my own district, we — 
have a co-operative there that handles all the eggs of the community, and of — 
course grades them. What you are really wanting to get at is how accurate : 


their grading is out of the grading station as against the eggs when they grade 


coming in. 
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Mr. Fam: I am not worrying ‘about the co-operatives at all, because if there 
is any error in the grade, it goes back to the people that produce anyway. 

The CuairmMan: I was not thinking about it from that standpoint only. I 
was thinking about it from the actual check on the grades of eggs that are 
coming to that particular station. If that ean be done, I think there is some 
merit in the suggestion. 

Mr. Fair: That is what we are trying to get at. 


By Mr. Leger: 

Q. Mr. Brown, in some districts your field man does aaa up every een 
or every two months?—A. Right. 

Q. He compares the slip which is retained by the egg station from the 
producer and also his report when he makes his sale. In that way I believe there 
is a check. I do not know if that is done in the prairie provinces, but in New 
Brunswick, in some districts it is—A. That is correct. That is the method that 
is followed. 

Q. Is the same thing done out west?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Then I think they have a check there. 


By Mr. Rickard: 
Q. They cannot check them all.—A. They do not check By ery Sahl ae 
lot. A sample i is drawn during visits. 
The CuatrMan: The handling of eggs is a pretty delicate process, and you 
would not want to handle them over again to grade them. What you are wanting 
to get is the out-turned grade as against the grade that is coming in. 


Mr. Wricut: That is exactly what we are anxious to get. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I thought perhaps that is what this new development in our province 
was for this year; if you were concentrating the grading in fewer hands, it could 


‘ be more easily checked—A. No. The real purpose of the change, for instance in 


Manitoba, was this: to have the eggs graded once and properly done. 

Q. Yes?—A. So they would move on through the various trade channels 
without requiring additional expense of further grading. The grading of eggs, 
except for a few stations, has practically ceased in many of the larger centres, 
especially in the east because the grading at country points is so well done that 
the product moves through wholesale and retail channels and out to the con- 
sumer without material change in grade. 


By Mr. Leger: 
Q. Mr. Brown, have you egg circles all through Canada or just in New 
Brunswick?—A. They are not known as egg circles now as they used to be. 
There will be local units of provincial co-operatives—the same principle, but 


mostly with their own grading stations. 


Q. The egg circles in some districts bring their eggs to the egg grading 


station. Is that law in effect all through Canada?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is it being imposed all through Canada?—A. Yes. There are areas — 
deficiency producing areas—where there are not sufficient eggs to be com- 


mercially significant. It is more difficult to administer the egg regulations there 


——— 


than where they are in volume produeunn. 


By Mr. MacDiarmid: | 
Q. May I ask Mr. Brown what qualifications these egg graders abe In > 


the first place, do you give them a certificate? What is their age? How old 
have they to be before they are graders? May I mention something that 
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happened down in my constituency. These people have been in the poultry 

business for quite a few years, and run a general store besides. They handle > 
quite a few eggs, and they wanted a grading station there. I wrote to the 

department and they told me that they did not have enough eggs there to 
warrant it. Yet they got a fellow from twenty miles away to go out and start 

a grading station in opposition to the local one which had built up this trade. 

Have we any redress from that? Who are the graders? What qualifications 

have they? Do they get a certificate? How old are they? Do they know their 

business? Who appoints these graders?—-A. The graders are the employees of 

the station owner. No certificates are issued at the. present time to graders. The 

foreman of a station, however, is held responsible by the inspector for the grad- 

ing that is done under him, and that foreman is given tests from time to time 

to see whether or not he is retaining his competence. Furthermore, in different 

parts of the country, by arrangement, grading schools have been held at frequent 

intervals and the station owners invited to attend—where possible these schools 

are held in the evening—where instruction is given and tests made of all graders 

who wish to submit themselves for tests. They were given a rating, not a certi- 

ficate, and told where they stand. So that there is a steady, continuous check-up 

and instruction of egg graders across Canada. 

Q. The foreman is responsible for these graders, if it is a boy thirteen or 
fourteen, and if that boy does the grading all right.. The foreman does not get 
a certificate?—A. No. No certificates have been issued. The transient class 
that offer their services as egg graders in some centres are not just—you would 
hesitate about giving them a government certificate. We check them from time 
to time. We would not want them to go out and abuse that. We have drawn the 
line in issuing them certificates. We would rather retain the responsibility of 
checking them without certificates. 


Mr. Senn: How many inspectors have you? 


Mr. MacDrarmip: I know of merchants down there to whom some of these. 
people with a few hens go. They may take half a dozen eggs, and they may 
want molasses or sugar. The merchant cannot take this half dozen eggs from 
these poor people who just have a few hens. As they do not use this surplus 
of eggs they go up to the store with half a dozen eggs. I remember years ago 
one fellow used to take two eggs and give them to the postmaster because he 
had no money. These merchants are cut out from buying any of these eggs 
from these poor people. There are not enough to take up to the grading station. — 
It is a hardship—A. Any merchant may still continue to be a receiving point 
for eggs. He turns them on to the grading station. Unless he is qualified and — 
has proper facilities he is not given a permit to run a grading station. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Can he retail them out to his customers after having received, them or — 
does he have to take them into a grading station?—A. Legally, no, but in — 
outlying points the inspector has not gone around too often. " 

(. There is no way of encouraging these egg grading stations? I find in 
my section of the country that we have difficulty in getting anybody to take this — 
job. What the egg grading station receives is the profit they make on the eggs? — 
They do not get anything else? There is no encouragement whatever for an — 
egg grading station to do this work?—A. None that I know of. 

Q. They do not get anything at all from the department?—A. No, mere 168 
no financial assistance. 7 

Q. They receive the profit they make on, the eggs?—A. Yes. : 
3 Q. Therefore an egg grading station can buy eggs at the price it likes to — 
_ pay, what they wish to pay, and the farmer has to take it?—A. It is a 4 tree 4 
trading proposition. 5 
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By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Have you any set fee that a grading station may charge?—A. There is 
no legal fee stated. It does vary a little. I said a cent a dozen. That is the 
customary charge where there is a big volume turned over. A gentleman over 
here mentioned that in his territory they usually charge 2 cents. It may be 
due to the volume. They may only have forty or fifty cases a week, not enough 
to keep a candler going, and the charge might be higher than when he would 
have a full week’s employment. 

Q. I was going to ask you a question as to how many inspectors you have 
over the dominion?—A. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of eighty poultry 
products inspectors. 

Q. Are they sufficient to properly supervise the whole trade? I mean to 
say, it is divided into districts, I understand, and an inspector or two have 
charge of a district. Are there districts too large so that they cannot properly 
_ supervise the grading in these different districts?—A. There are times in the ~ 
spring of the year when the rush of car lot inspection is on when it is difficult to 
continue as fully as we would like the steady review of the work in individual 
grading stations. Coming along to this time of the year the men are freer and 
their work changes. They will be in the country visiting the stations now. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just on that point you mentioned car lot inspection. Would you tell the 
committee what you mean by car lot inspection? —-A. No eggs move in Canada 
interprovincially in lots of fifty cases or more unless under inspection, and the 
trade has developed to the point where all car lots and the majority of com- 
mercial transactions pass under inspection. There are different schedules of 
fees for different types of inspection. 

Q. If a co-operative shipped a carload of eggs from a station you would 
have car lot inspection on that when it arrived at its destination?—A. No, all 
inspections are made at shipping points, not at destination. That has been a 
cardinal principle in egg grading from the start. We felt that to get the grading 
right. at the shipping point and keep it right was a first essential. 

Q. Does your inspector go out there to check that carload before it leaves?— 
A. He does. 

Q. Does he draw out a certain number of cases from the car and inspect 
those?—A. Yes, 5 per cent in half cases is the minimum sample, but in view of 
the fact that in most car lots a number of grading stations have contributed the 
number which he draws is much greater than the minimum. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Mr. Brown has just stated that these inspectors are not able to do a 
thorough job during the rush months in the spring of the year. That is the 
time when the grades of eggs are complained about mostly by the farmers be- 
cause that is the time when they are bringing in a lot of eggs and they feel they 
are not getting their rights. I do not know whether they are or not. I am not 
saying whether they are or not but these egg grading stations are all registered 
by the government, and it seems to me that the government when they register 
these stations should see that these stations publish returns on the output. If 
they did that it would certainly stop all this discussion. That is all that would 
be necessary. If these returns were published the producers would have some 
assurance. It seems to me that is one thing that should be done.—A. I said 
that these returns are not published. I think it was in March or April there 
was an addition to the regulations that required all grading stations to make 
returns weekly of the volume handled and their grading. We publish in the 
market report each week a column of egg receipts. It does not give the grades 
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at present. For instance, British Columbia reads seventy- -eight stations report 


7,327 cases for the week ending June 12, and 7,592 for the previous week. That 
information is coming into the department now but is not published 1 in the form 
that you request. 

Q. I think it should be published. It should be published from the individual 
stations so that the producers in that area could see what they were getting 
and see what the stations were getting. It would stop a lot of dissatisfaction 
in the country and I am sure would help to increase production which we need 
at this time. It would be perfectly fair to the station. If there is no dishonesty 
there would be no reason why they should not publish the figures. There is no 
reason why the producer should not have that assurance. I for one would 
certainly like to see that placed in the regulations. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


@. Are there any inspectors in British Columbia?—A. Yes. 
@. Have you any idea how many?—A. Five. We drew on some of them to 
work on the prairies this spring though. 


@. I thought they were missing because they were not inspecting in British ~ 


Columbia, so I know where they are now. We have exactly the same complaint, 
and I imagine every district has. We get hooked. We are hooked on our grades. 
Could’ we not have some assurance as to how often the inspector would be in 
to each plant? If he is going to be in once every two weeks or once every month 
some of these big firms can retire to Florida in two weeks.—A. Since British 


Columbia passed out of the export picture the staff has had a lot more time to 


devote to station practice than they had when that province was shipping in 
car lot quantities, and I would venture to say that you are getting a pretty 
good check-up on the average on the grading stations in British Columbia. 

: Q. It does not show it. 


Mr. Lecuerc: We seem to be spending quite a lot of time discussing erading. 
May I say that when it comes to grading, either grading eggs or grading cream 
or testing cream, there is no man living who will ever give satisfaction to the 
farmers. I defy anybody here or anywhere in Canada to find a creamery or co- 
operative that can satisfy the people on the grading of cream and testing cream. 
I think that applies to the grading of eggs the same as to the grading of cream. 
There is the same difficulty. There is no man alive who can satisfy the people. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I was going to ask, has the grading of eggs stood up so far as this 


powdered egg business is concerned? In other words, are A and B grade eggs ~ 
of sufficiently high quality that.they are satisfactory for this product? ' Do you 


experience any difficulty with respect to the principle of grading and maintaining 
the quality of this product?—-A. In our contracts with the officials of the British 
Ministry of Food we have been able to establish the same confidence that was 
created among the private importers in Britain. The fine quality that Canada 
has given them has come about as a result of 25 years of grading shell eggs in 
this country, the experience, the knowledge and the ability to maintain these 


grades. You will recall that in my remarks yesterday I told you the story of 


the difficulty in arranging terms of payment with British Treasury officials, 
where the British importers for 15 years before the war were willing to pay their 
money at a shipping point in Canada on delivery of the through bill of lading 
accompanied by certificate of inspection; this was an achievement in salesman- 


ship based on grading, something not obtained in any other agricultural product— : 


The CuaiRMAN:. I think wheat will come in there. 


The Wirness: Growing out of the confidence established in this system ofy! 


grading. 
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By Mr. Wright: 
Q. I do not want to interrupt you; I Just rose to Psat sure what I have 
said will not be taken as indicating that I am in any way opposed to the grading 
of farm products. I think it is one of the most important things we have. 


The CHarrMAN: It has really built up the market for eggs. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, one result of this grading has meant that your 
market has been increased; but I still claim that it could be improved upon and 
I think that should be done. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. I fully agree with what Mr. Wright has said, that the system of grading 
_ eggs has done very much to make better conditions all through and it has 
increased the production of eggs to a large extent. However, I think a good part 
of that is due to the operation of egg candling. I think that also has been a — 
good thing. Now, I wanted to ask Mr. Brown one question just here: I have 
heard it said through the country in a good many instances that the right way 
to handle eggs is to have them candled and then sell them by weight, and if that 
were done there would be no confusion about the wrong grading of eggs or 
anything of that kind, as long as they were fresh. Would‘a view of that kind be 
practicable if it were possible to have it brought about?—A. Yes, eggs could be 
sold by weight within the grade, and it has been suggested on many occasions. 
I do not think the pressure of public opinion has risen to the point as yet to 
warrant a change in the way of regulations. | 
The CuHarrmMan: You would have eggs selling at so much per pound rather 
than so much per dozen. 
Mr. Senn: Yes, it could be done both for fresh and storage; you could sell 


them by the pound. 


The Witness: There is one thing I would like to contribute to this ihenonte 
the introduction of the automatic weighing machines in conjunction with grading 
has done a very great deal to prove to the producers that they are getting 
a fair deal. I think the psychological effect of the introduction of that auto- 
matic weighing machine for eggs has been of more value than anything brought 
about in the weighing of the eggs themselves. 

Mr. Senn: I had a gentleman make a comparison the other day. He said 
that sometimes we laugh at our British friends for keeping this whole system of 
pounds, shillings and pence in their monetary system which is so cumbersome and 
so hard to figure quickly and all the rest of it. He said that the grading of 
eggs under our present system is just as antiquated as the British system of 
currency in comparison with the decimal system. And now, it seems to me it 
would be simpler, once it was established, for the farmer to take his egos in and 
sell them by the pound; and if he did that I do not think there would be any 
difficulty or any question about the grade that he gets for them. 

The CHatrMaNn: You have a standard weight for Grade A eggs, haven't you? 


The WiTness: Yes. 

Mr. Buarr: It would add a great deal to the work of the grading stations 
because of the involved classification it would take. It would be expensive to 
grade and weigh to determine the quality. My own view is that we have a lot 
of eggs that will run 22 ounces to the dozen, others that will go 24 ounces and 
others that will go 26 ounces, and I think there are places like the Royal York 
which would provide a market for the oversize eggs—what the trade knows as 
jumbos. As things stand in this country we do not get anything extra for the 
jumbos, and some of them may be almost twice the size of the egg called for by 
the official standards. You know the usual practice. These eggs are selected by 
the dealers, and they find a ready market in such places as the Royal York 
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hotel where they want eggs of a specially large size and particularly white shell 


eggs, eges of the 25 and 26-ounce type. As I say, the farmer does not get any- 
thing extra for that large egg; he just gets the grade A large price. There is con- 
siderable argument about what Mr. Senn has been saying. Another case where 


it applies is where you bring your cattle into the stockmarket and they are being 


handled on a basis of an average of a thousand pounds a head. You may have 
one animal that would go 1100 pounds but you just say to the buyer forget about 
that and we will let them all go as thousand pound steers. Again, say you have 
a 22-ounce egg run and you happen to have a couple of 23-ounce eggs in that 
dozen, you do not get anything more for a 23-ounce egg. It just falls naturally 
into the 22-ounce grade. I think the point raised by Mr. Senn in his argument is 
well taken, and I support it, that you grade according to quality and freshness 
and then that you sell by weight. At the same time, I appreciate that you are 
going to add considerably to the amount of work required at a grading station; 
but I think the net result of the thing would be an absolutely square deal to the 
farmer, and I think it should be done. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, somewhere there is a limit. In some cases 
eggs do weigh in dozen lots up to as high as 32 ounces a dozen. The standard 
erade A large is 24 ounces. There are lots of eggs that would run 26 ounces to 
the dozen. It is true that they are not being recognized as large; but if you 
were to attempt to establish a premium system for oversized eggs, I do not think 
it would stop at 32 ounce. Then, there is a relation between the size and pro- 
ductiveness—numbers and hatchability. 

Mr. McCussin: That is right. 


The Wirness: Generally speaking Britain had a.19, 17 and a 15 pound 
schedule for years; but we never felt that the market paid a sufficient premium 
for the extra weight to warrant those larger weights being separated and packed 
separately. The heavier weights require larger cases and packing material. 

Mr. Farr: I wonder if Mr. Brown would place on the record the names of 
the representative of the producers in each of the provinces whom they have on 
these advisory committees? 

Mr. CuarrMAN: Yes, I was going to ask him to supply the committee with 
that information. 


Mr. Farr: And I would also like to get the base price for the grade A large 


in each of the provinces; and I also would like to have the number of drying 


plants that are co-operatively owned in each of the provinces, and the others 
as well. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Could we have information with regard to the number that are privately a 


owned and if they have been assisted by the government in any way, either — 


financially or through the purchase of machinery?—A. The only drying plant 
that would take on a co-operative aspect would be the one in Edmonton, Alberta, 
the Alberta Marketing Board plant, which is really a child of the Department 
of Trade and Industry of that province. The others are all privately owned. 
Two of the original plants and the two dairy plants have not received assist- 
ance. Those that have received assistance are the new plants, the Swift plant 
in Toronto, the Borden plant in Winnipeg, and the Canada Egg Company plant 
in Saskatoon, the Alberta Marketing Board plant in Edmonton and the Burns 
& Co. of Calgary. 


There has been no government money put in any of those plants, the form | 


of assistance has been the same as for war industries, a write-off against equip- 
ment for a period, and buildings for a different Henbes and a settlement at the 
end of the war, should such be necessary. 


Q. That is because of the uncertainty of the plants being of spit use after — 


the war is over?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Blair: 


Q. Do you ever approve of 24-ounce eggs being sold forshatchability or do 
you approve of the 22-ounce eggs being sold for hatchability?—A. The standard 
for hatching eggs provided under the hatchery approval regulations provides 
that nothing under 23 ounces shall be set in an approved hatchery. It has been 
the private practice, on the part of some hatcheries, to advertise a brand of 
super chicks from 27-ounce eggs and up. This is a private matter and there is 
doubt whether it has been an advantage to the Canadian poultry industry. 

The names of the delegates? 

Mr. Farr: Delegates. 


The Wrirness: Those of the committee who are coming here now to con- 
sider this 1944 contract? 


Mr. Farr: Yes. 
The Wirness: Mr. Heady of Cloverdale, British Columbia. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Official position?—A. Mr. Heady, I think, is chairman of the Govern- 
ment Relations Committee of the Poultry Industry Committee of British Col- 


3 umbia. 


The CuairMan: We can prepare this statement and include it in the record. - 

Mr. Farr: That will be all right. Also, the base price in each province as 
well, 

The CHarrMAN: That can be included in the record as well. 

The Witness: The special products price in each province. 


By Mr. Furniss: | 

Q. Mr. Brown, can you tell us what percentage of egg-grading stations are 
operated by large produce concerns and what percentage are operated by indi- 
viduals?—A. I could not give that offhand, but I can get you that information; 
the largest proportion are operated by private companies and co-operatives. 

Q. There has been a feeling among the farmers that egg-grading regulations 
had a tendency to turn the business into the hands of the large produce mer- 
chants.—A. No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you will have to speak up so the reporters at 
the table can get what is being said. 

Mr. Warp: I should like to point this out, that judging from the experi- 
ence in my own district the moral of all this discussion this morning, or 80 per 
cent of it, would be the establishment of co-operatives. In my own district 
practically all eggs are handled through co-operative stations and I never hear 
a word of complaint. 

The CuairMAN: I think I can say the same in our town. 

Mr. Warp: It is all foreign to me. ‘ 

Mr. McCussin: The stations in our district are private industries and we 
have no trouble. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: About grading? 

Mr. McCussin: No, not a thing. 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex East): 
Q. In what region are the purchase, handling and disposal of eggs by weight 
carried on to any extent? It has been said it would require much pressure of 
public opinion to put it into vogue in Canada. For instance, is it not the 


uniform method in some states of the American union?—A. No. 


Q. Where is it carried on?—A. There is no place on this continent. 
Q. It is in England, is it not?—A. Yes, in a wholesale way commercially; 
Dutch and Danish eggs were sold as 19, 17, 15 lbs. etc. per 10 dozen. 
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As a rule, when eggs are sold at retail in the British store, it is so much 
aplece—a penny or a penny and a half apiece and so on. 
| @. Yes—A. So that you do not see it reflected through to the consumer. 


Q. Is there any area that you know of from which the information could — 


be obtained, where eggs are purchased by weight, where they are candled and sold 
by weight, both retail and wholesale? 

The CuarrmMan: I am afraid Mr. Brown would have to say that it would 
be more difficult to change from selling eggs by the dozen to the poundage 
basis as it was to change from selling bananas by the dozen. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Mr. Brown admitted a moment ago that he saw merit in it, and that 
the only thing that held us back from doing it in Canada was there was not 
enough presure of public opinion behind it. That is what it seemed to me.—A. I 


did not mean to say there was merit in it but rather to say that it was not 


impracticable of attainment. 
Q. Oh, I am sorry. I thought you used the “merit”. 


Mr. Crurcxsuanx: Is it not correct that we tried to do it in British 
Columbia some years ago? We tried to sell eggs by weight in British Columbia 
some years ago, and we found that the pressure came against it from the large 
corporations that were buying eggs, because they could make their pound of 
flesh so much better in the grading. | 

Mr. Goutpine: Oh, forget it. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: Forget it nothing. I am speaking for British Columbia. 
You speak for that little part of Ontario that you come from. This is the 
public opinion of British Columbia and we want to settle the thing. Although my 
friend may not know it, the enlightened provinces sell them by the pound 
and not by the dozen. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is 1 o’clock. We have had a pretty good 
discussion here this morning, and I am sure the committee is very grateful 
to Mr. Brown. I do not know whether there are other questions the committee 
would like to ask him or follow up with him. If there are, he will no doubt 


be available again, if it is found necessary to invite him back. I was just. 


asking him on the side here regarding the egg-drying station in Ottawa. He 
tells me that he would be very glad to arrange a visit, so that any group of 
' members of this committee who would like to do so, could see that. 


Some Hon. Mremperrs: Hear, hear. 


The Cuatrman: If the members would like to see it, I am sure that a 


visit to that egg-drying plant could be arranged. 
The Witness: Preferably this week. 
The CHAatrRMAN: Mr. Brown says preferably this week. 
Mr. Lecrer: Carried. 
The CHarrMAN: Had you a question, Mr. Fair? 


Mr. Fatr: I was wondering if we could get copies of the egg- ire ane 
regulations for the committee. Would that be possible? 


The Cuairman: There are plenty of copies of the egg-grading regulations. 


Mr. Brown will see that you get a copy, and any other member of the com- 


mittee who may wish to have one. 
_ What is your pleasure with regard to meeting tomorrow? | 


Mr. Buatr: I move that we adjourn until tomorrow. 


The CuHatrrMAN: Mr. Singleton will likely be the witness tomorrow 
morning. 


~ The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again on June 24 at 
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APPENDIX 


The following statements requested by the 
Committee, were filed with the Clerk by Mr. Brown. 


PropucERS CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE—1942 


Representatives from:— 


British Columbia—Clem Willingale, R. R. #3, Cloverdale, B.C. 
Alberta—T. Hughes, Provost, Alberta. 

Saskatchewan—John Cochran, 114 Ominica St., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Manitoba—Mrs. W. Allen, Eriksdale, Man. 

Ontario—W. L. Whyte, Holm Farm, Seaforth, Ontario. 
Quebec—R. Thomson, St. Paul d’Abbotsford, P.Q. 


Maritime Provinces—Donald Macdonald, Glenfinnan, Prince Edward 
Island. 


PRODUCERS CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE—1943 


Representatives from:— 

British Columbia—C. Headey, R. R. #3, ‘Cloverdale, B.C. 
Alberta—Mrs. W. Huyck, Strome, Alberta. 
Saskatchewan—A. Freeston, Stonehenge, Saskatchewan. 


.Manitoba—Mrs. W. Allen, Eriksdale, Manitoba. 


Ontario—W. L. Whyte, Holm Farm, Seaforth, Ontario. 
Quebec—R. Thomson, St. Paul d’Abbotsford, P.Q. 


Maritime Provinces—Donald Macdonald, Glenfinnan, Prince Edward | 
Island. 


SpEcIAL Propucts Boarp E«@a Price List Stint In EFFrect 


April 17th, 1943. 


Subject—Shell Egg Buying Prices Effective April 19th, 1943, until further 
notice. ¥ 
Reference—No. 68. 


The schedule of prices which the Special Products Board will pay for shell 


eggs in carlots under the 1943 dried egg contract with the British Ministry of 
Food effective April 19th, 1943, until further notice, is attached. 


W. A. BROWN, 
Manager, Poultry Products Section. 


f 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS BOARD ———~ 
Ottawa, April 16, 1948. 


Revised Schedule of Buying Prices for Car Lots of Shell Eggs, Effective — 
April 19, 1943. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Nore:—The prices listed below are for Grade A Large. The price for Grade A Medium will be 2 cents 
below A Large; Grade B 5 cents below A Large; Grade A Pullets 8 cents below A Large. 


Basic Delivered Price 
Originating Point Price |——_ — 
London Hamilton Toronto Lindsay Trenton. | Ottawa 
Bare sees ae OR Sp a Ec iste CR 34-54 34°60). <2 oh a ee ee 
Belleville.......... etal Cn Oe OLE Gere RARER Mah nll. URL Se anak 34° 281 Meo sees 
PAN tEOLOs 3. ois} es Bo? TORI oo eieee 34-08 0 PA Ne ON eae rang 34-60 34-79 
Charlottetown..... EE) 11S ORR Ae LA, DR a ee CCR a Ay aye ose OEANAEV PEE ed Ma ARAB Lh 2 35-68 
ASTRON RLS 35 33°10 34-26 34-39 Bes BO ail ay, pale 34-73 34-93 
1 ay eR Ae 11: 9643) SL RO a PR RESTOR MADRE me OR anc WMA) oxy aiitae DER 8) Spe So oa 34-76 
Forest 33°75 34-29 34-43 34-52 34-73 34-75 34-96 
PATA i sk sue 5% NI a eT Oe DRI ea). FO i Ga SR Ret ate § Soa Aaa ERTL Se oe 36-08 
PAM CON es 5 bs SOMPOR ee ees o 33°85 7 AON A! | Coma ia, IE y 34°52 34-73 
Hanover. oe. ys 33°75 34-39 34-43 GA AASE ro Oe te 34-73 34-93 
Harristone) 0.263 33°75 34-35 34°39 34-39 34-60 34-62 34-86 
IGLIE U2 ue he Ri Gh U Sa ees fe Sie AE ee bm Eb, Gebites PON ells ewe yo 35°38 
EOOUGI'..\. cosy Fe ses 33°75 Woes OEM KL rice ac ievs AY. SS bat te On ee 34-68 34-90 
PABGSE YY Os Sak SE Be OND cco. GLa RIAN Nene hog aad 34-54 34-10 34-60 34-85 
MMOL DOUERE,. 66s ui. 24 33°75 PMN N Apa ab ae Abt 7a) SE 251 See eee 34-73 34-93 
1 iy Teh oY) LAs ange a 33°75} ND) me oii Nan 34-43 34:63 34:68 34-90 
Montrealy oi oi... 121 | LAREN meer ON SE ube ee: Bb Ga, Me ai ert ida a Beer Se BIT cS ae aD 35-68 
ESAS a Rea OA AD N Sie i 209 by cide Tc AS ce Tk Bode al eve Lavt ve cas GRGLIARONREEIE NEES rr UR eae Th Sa 34°35 
OTOH E Gye) Ic) kines 33:75 34-26 34:39 34-45 34-68 34-73 34-93 
eri srk ac BT B43] BPE eee TORT ENTE Aa Sah LA aah re G19) MS a ae oy 34-89 34-76 
Peter DOro. ss enccs. s DEOL ai ke nw cee Pak OME Peal od SRO oot ee 34-33 34-54 34-80 
ue beG fos Oey ie Ee yd 11 AML SOD, OMe POEs Lapeer nian Va Rw PRN lait) toot Re LER ND PTR AMSA 9 Sip . 35-18 
Ridgetown......... 33°75 34-26 34-45 Serato acak ae ae 34-75 34-96 
Shelburne: .. 0 i68.5) BO TOL hae d chet Hakbeenien mecenne 34-29 34-55 34-60 34-79 
Sherbrooke........ DESO NG Cake tt haan De hier ha eats SLSR Rene hts fa ts Gat GILL/ Jie oe ae 35°13 
SHNCOE Hii s/. os > BOO ae Os neitas 34-12 A OO as ahs ahate ic 34-62 (34-86 
Ptravord ca hey yi 33°75 34-19 34-29 BCU Ny eet Lia ice 34-62 34-86 
reo Pp fi) 11 « Ha a ee ee ag ers Lt RRR ey RM es RIE MSS APPT Ur JONG Galle Wee Cee URORRURM eam, WaRpA ae Pn PAI SNe a 36-08 
Se AES ee oo? 70 34-08 34°35 34°39 34:63 34-68 34-90 
Thamesville....... 33°75 Bho 21Gb ee 7 {O74 Oe ee 34-75| ° 34-96 
OrOnte, hi fleet BABOON Moc hake id kare ea Bee gee becca aay SEELOY eis coe Os arg bee wloaen als pte 
CE ROR LOM aa os sic. as 7 | ME Ma By CORKS a Uy OP Deo ae 34-60 34: 10K ee ee 
Woodstock......... 33°75 34-11 34-12 SA AON es cisiceie Coes 34-63 34°86 
Walkerton ..)3. 3... oor 1 Aes SO Pole fe SATS SS Pvc oxy eg ote 34:73 34-92 
WVINGSOR fi 33°75 D4) Fah oveuws Beare de BE TOOK: esc Suen 34-75 84-96 
: 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS BOARD 
Ottawa, April 16, 1943. 


Revised Schedule of Buying Prices for Car Lots of Shell Eggs, Effective 
April 19, 1943. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Nore: The prices listed below are for Grade A Large. The price for Grade A Medium will be 2 cents 
below A Large; Grade B 5 cents below A Large; Grade A Pullets 8 cents below A Large. 


Pie ee q Delivered Price 
Originating Point Basic Price 


Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Calgary | Edmonton 


——— | J ES Ss 


RM PR Pn oe cullen wee fold ah SOOO say a ea ee 32-65 32-56 
fa See es 246, GOR in ea a 32-25 33-59 Pah ap) MUM REEMND A RA ME DAIS Sie Ta 9 
COS Ye OD La rn 32-50 SoU | ee Ve SANE Se te ia NS rk 
NTE Gwe cake cls dele dle apne a Qs 32-25 Sry | ORY 15] OMEN DPM In ee MUNDY Myre dt OS 6 
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MEP RIE DTN te ne pis vs) cishertie os qe eieles,y 32-50 JODO ONG cep roca cog | tbaipia aan a aeRED aoe Oe mE 
CESSES i aan aD ann a 77 ROR Nate a ciaet (BUhch iy e MM BPR a Oi Li 32-10 
MRRP EE ET Bs So in Ac ale enw hake 32-50 BOOTS ak Be che BSG cis POC ary ee Sn RN ree Ae ae 
ON ES ye 8 de RO 33-25 BE ORG ee POUL Gumus alge ay aN eR Oe 
CES DE SOC ERNE Se oe anae e aR Bene a 32-25 33°59 BA TO is boat ee OR ean et: 
RMU ee ie Yo Pe 32-50 33°48 SEB ib ce aot oI TC pene igen 
Kerrobert. RE Rae lS os xix aiaa s sohua eaters Be ODL. | ayaa aes + 9 OY fA Pane i ea Nels hii ss Sh 
ea oe a. ob al cle b g 32-50 Sora ei ied clots Aig wd Dec ice Cl aeaky Sek Oise eh lake nn 
Tahbridie oO a ae a ei SMR EE Eee OD) APE iat SI 5 ie) OA | 8 B2 OGHa ce nas 
a RE oy oe daw vege lees 32-25 33°65 SY tc | Ue Se aE Ak a [PCS ROU NN I op 
RSME hs. ass Suis fale bee 32-50 33-48 SOOT Sk cole eee e RRL) eee 
AM Mo. ios ona esrb Quaid «a ous bee 32-34 33-60 Soe ters Re ee eae a 
a See ae ee a 32-50 Br tell Wd (ee ae OLA MONI bal VS MSL) COPS 
LAS SS SS CS a neces rene Te US OMA yak arab de ae B27 5 ee eae ome eta Lei TCP ay 
TENSE Se OS a a an ee 32-50 Da Fal ass x hice ie a heletals wld One aL 
SRR ee. a, hala etd dimidokue caainsaiene 32-25 ao Ft bs 1 eee eriey Re LE or | 
NT EORG EOE io dicks. vasa i duane ales, scales OAS a As eae SABO. os Shiga y eke aes 
ERM RP MRT | hdaidals 4 ob qua SPU tee AE oe a RR ee STR 32-56 82°56 
OT oo" 200 gl ee Snes, ca ran Rea 32-41 33°58 Odekdl ig whe eo dS ee 
UTTER So to a'e’s, wg: dngmad edates ORR bo ayd |] DR Pe Da BOI ios gs celeste, 0 oe ee eas 
eR Ec a sahdie cai cia sw ales Aiel oumtene 32-25 33°76 Bat le cis ben 22 1S ee 
PRR hho sacs, oe Sw aks FIA ERR. eit es 32-25 33°59 Ba OSL: Ook er 2 arn eae 
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Standing by Provinces with respect to eggs supplied to Special Products Board 
as of May 31, 1943 and the same date wn 1942. | 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS BOARD 
Orrawa, June 8, 1943. 


Ea@es INSPECTED FoR DELIVERY To THE SpecIAL PRopucts BoarpD FROM JANUARY Ist To May 31, 1943 
(cases of 30 doz.) 


Mari- Totals Total 


Period B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. : by Carried 
tumes | months | forward 
PATTY no ee 1, 200 14, 470 9, 574 10,760} 68,620 Fas 1 Be erckelatiatan 112, 964 ee ae 
PE PUS Ty ee Ai he 7,098} 10,955 6,450| 77,561 GO28hs ow gee 108,692] 221,646 
nes Pane Na ADURE AG ERATE Be 19,040) 16,710 5,182] 63,974 2) B00 ae 107,466} 329,112 
EL eto siokme ue Paar iC Tana 54,674! 81,936; 438,076] 96,355 5, 140 4,880] 286,061} 615,173 
MS Dy ONLY Die tile cided. class ate 2,039 1, 800 2,160 5S U7 8, 1) ORI RSET EMA SUG PAIN AREY RIR 8 cpa (Wo! ga Fl 
WEA UB Go ek bees ebm 175 112) 38,365] » 15, 064) 29, 732 1,300 GOO Lae ee 
May 2Os1b.2. 205 dk Aa 15, 959 22,160 11,855 24,579 1,920 C40 eyes eg 
Nip an We 2) Sa 15, 530 23, 962 11, 754 28, 283 2, 580 G4 Oi ice tains spawn mene 
May 24-29.. 640 10, 607 18, 133 9, 807 21,981 2,020 600) ei Pan sm 0 ce 
May 31 (only). MESA Pes URE A 3,765 2,513 2,488 Py PURE oa tie aie’ sede dies de Sha ei io ti tah eee a wn ae 
Votal Mayes: ) yi. 640 65, 012 91,933 53,128} 115,484 7,820 2,480) 336,497| 951,670 
Total to date..... 1,840} 160,294) 211,108} 118,596) 421,994 30, 478 7,360} 951,670} 951,670. 


Eaas INSPECTED FOR DELIVERY TO THE SPECIAL PRopucts BoaRD FROM DECEMBER 23, 1941 To May 


y 


Mari- Totals Total 


Period Bren, Alta. | Sask. Man. Ont. Que. . by Carried 
; tumes months | forward 
1941 
December........ TUE CEREUS ay Iie 9 Nauhe ead * 600 6; 700 Bad Gis eh eee 8: 137 Fe ies 
1942 
January sil. cee us 4,806} 7,340 600 8,400} 51,623 Pe oy 2-5 ea Ltt 74, 393 82, 530 
February <,...../..- 8, 792) 19,552 15, 358 18, 154 75, 364 4, 852 906) 142,978; 225,508 
Bie: 6 RU a ML 5,040} 27,915 26,486 21,010 OL 649) fk rr oe as 142,100} 367,608 
DPE Ad ie nhl ak 5, 760) 46, 240 65, 057 44,953) 112,818 5,480 3,053} 283,361; 650,969 
May 1- 2 720) 4,240 4,320 4,200 13, 022 1,320 G00 |) 5 oe 
May 4-9........ 1,320) 13,440 23, 603 15,476 31,033 3, 240 1,920) 05s NOR eee 
May 11-16........ 1,280) 11,480 23, 580 12,100 34, 229 2,520 G00} i ORE eee 
May 18-23........ 1,240) 9,400 19,277 12,691 25, 800 2,560 1, 200h 6 Soi oe ee eens 
May 25-30........ 1,240) 10,177 13, 508 9, 821 22,168 1, 200 1, 840h2 5 eee ee maya es 
Total Maye. c8 5,800] 48,737} 84,288 54,288} 126,252 10, 840 6,160} 336,355} 987,334 
Total to date..... 30, 798/149, 784, 191,789! 147,405! 434, 406 23, 033 10,119! 987,334 ussite 


W. A. BROWN, 
Manager, Poultry Products a 


*PRODUCTION OF EGGS BY PROVINCES FOR 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941 AND 1942 


Dozens : 

Province 1988 1939 1940 ; 1941 1942 | 
British Columbian. 8000. p38: 18, 211, 000 18, 403, 000 20, 350, 000 20, 848, 000 22, 376, 000 ‘7 
MLCT cP aU aa eM ER TAA yy ONE 23, 158, 000 24, 292,000 26, 117, 000 28, 160, 000 34, 173, 000 4 
Maskatchewans bee ee outa 32,315, 000 35, 550, 000 40, 299, 000 42,736, 000 49, 617,000. ial 
PPA NTUOMIE iene VMI Ls gk mncnatoss 18, 200, 000 20, 540, 000 21,320, 000 22, 507, 000 28, 276, 900 
ADEE re hy C3 GR eee 78, 200, 000 78,461, 000 78, 798, 000 80, 690, 000 90,117, 000 
COTE CH EON NOG. MVC, fait Va 31,765,000 | 33,224,000 35, 854, 000 35, 921, 000 39, 442, 000 ; 
New: Brunswiek ois .6)) 0. gi 4, 526, 000 4,340,000 5,374,000 4,704, 000 5,412,000 | 
BN OVI SCCEEE ccihiih abuse eure 3,836, 000 3,932,000 4,778, 000 5, 055, 000 6,422,000 
Prince Edward Island........ 3, 188, 000 2,995, 000 3, 216, 000 3, 536, 000 4,417,000 
UAT A TIA eh eile gal it oa sania hae 213,399,900 | 221,737,000 236, 106, 000 | 244,157,000 | 280,252,000 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—Dept. of Trade & Commerce. 
*This information is not available by months. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, June 24, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Weir, presiding. 


_Members present: Messrs. Blair, Clark, Cruickshank, Dechene,' Douglas 


(Queens), Evans, Fair, Fontaine, Furniss, Golding, Gregory, Hatfield, Lafon- 


taine, Lalonde, Leclerc, Leger, MacKenzie (Lambton-Kent), McCuaig, Me- 


Cubbin, MceNevin (Victoria, Ont.), Matthews, Mullins, Perley, Rennie, Rheaume,. 
Rickard, Ross (Middlesex East), Senn, Soper, Tustin, Ward, Weir, Whitman, 
Wright.— 4. 


In attendance: Mr. J. F. Singleton, Chairman, and Dr. H. A. Derby, 


- Secretary, Dairy Products Board. 


nt a ell 


The minutes of the last meeting were read, and on motion of Mr. Leger, 
approved. 


Mr. Singleton was called. He made a general statement on the functions 
and activities of the Dairy Products Board and was examined. 


On motion of Mr. Golding, the Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock, until 
to-morrow, Friday, June 25, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housr or Commons, 
June 24, 1943. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. G. Weir, presided. 


The CHarirMAN: Gentlemen, we are ready to proceed. This morning the 
gentleman who is going to appear before the committee is Mr. J. F. Singleton - 
who looks after dairy products for the Dairy Products Board. He is a gentleman 
who has been in the department for some time, and I am sure is known to many 
members of the committee. If the committee is agreeable we will call Mr. 
Singleton now. 


Mr. J. F. Sincieron, Assistant Director of Marketing Services and 
Chairman of the Dairy Products Board, called. 


The CuairMan: I will introduce Mr. Singleton and I will ask him to outline 
his position and the job he is doing. Perhaps he will be able to begin with a 
general’ statement as to the activities he carries on in connection with dairy 
products, and the committee will have an opportunity of asking questions on 
matters that are not brought out in his statement. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as many of you know in 
peace time I was an officer in the Department of Agriculture attached to the 
dairy division. What you are particularly interested in, as I understand it, is 
the work of the Dairy Products Board. Now, the first agreement between the 
governments of the United Kingdom and Canada with respect to dairy products 
covered cheese from the production of the year commencing the Ist of April, 
1940, to the end of March, 1941. With respect to dairy products all these agree- 
ments providing for various quantities of cheese and evaporated milk have pro- 
vided for a minimum quantity from the vroduction of the fiscal year. Of 
course, the prices are also specified. The first agreement was completed in 1940 
covering the sale of 78,400,000 pounds of cheese from Canada to the British 
Ministry of Food from the production of the year commencing the Ist of April, 
1940, and ending the 31st March, 1941. One of the first clauses in the agreement 
was that the dominion government would establish an agency or board to 
undertake the export of available cheese in accordance with the provisions of 
this understanding, and pursuant to that a Dairy Products Board was established 
by order in council dated the 23rd day of May, 1940. The personnel comprised 
J. F. Desmarais, then General Manager of the Cooperative Federee de Quebec; 
John Freeman, Managing Director of Lovell & Christmas (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal, of which the head office is in London, England. They do an interna- 
tional business. This gentleman serves without pay. The present speaker was 
appointed chairman of the board. Dr. H. A. Derby, of the staff of the dairy 
products division, was later appointed secretary to the board by order in council. 

The board, following somewhat the precedent for handling export of dairy 
products in the previous great war, established an office in Montreal, got space 
in the Shaughnessy building there, and Mr. Freeman devotes practically full 
time to the work of the board.’ He is in at 10 o’clock in the morning and is there 
each day until at least 4 o’clock in the afternoon, except when he is out at 
lunch, and very frequently he is there until 5 or 6 o’clock, and he is doing all that 
without remuneration. 
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Now, powers were conferred on the board by the first order in council of — 


the 23rd May, 1940. Possibly I did not make myself clear; there were two orders 


in council, one establishing the board and conferring certain authorities on the 


board and the other was on the same date, 23rd May, and named the personnel 
of the board. Those powers have been widened from time to time, and are 
considerably wider than have ever been utilized, I should say. I have already 
said that the first contract covered the production of 78,400,000 pounds of cheese 
from the end of the fiscal year 1940-41, and the price fixed was 14 cents per 
pound basis first grade on board ship or car, Montreal. The cheese that year 
largely went out by ships from the port of Montreal. Shortly after the contract 
was completed, the Ministry of Food stated that they were anxious to secure 
the greatest possible quantity of cheese from Canada and would accept any 
excess over the amounts specified in the contract, namely, 78,400,000 pounds, 
and when the year was completed actually 93,081,234 pounds had been shipped 
with a total value of $13,009,758.71. Now, if that does not figure out exactly 
at 14 cents it will be for the reason that the 14 cent price applied to first grade 
cheese, and there are rather negligible quantities of second and third grades 
with differentials of one-half cent less for seconds and 1 cent less for thirds. 


The next fiscal year, 1941-42, the contract quantity was 112,000,000 and 


the price to be paid by the ministry in England was 14:4 cents. The Canadian 
government supplemented that 14-4 cents to the extent of six-tenths of a cent 
per pound, making the price 15 cents on board ship at Montreal down to the 
25th day of May, 1941. On the 26th day of May an order of the board 
requisitioning the cheese produced in Ontario and Quebec became operative. 
Something like 95 per cent of the cheese produced in Canada is produced by 
those two provinces. When the board issued the requisitioning order it was 
felt that the contract quality was fairly large, and the object of the order 
- requisitioning the entire make was to get a good start, and the board debated 
at some length whether the term of that requisitioning order would be four 
weeks or five weeks or six weeks, and finally came to the conclusion that owing 
to the possibility of some inequality in shipping that it might be necessary 


to discontinue the order before the date fixed, if a date were fixed; so that — 


consequently it was simply an order requisitioning the cheese made on or 
after the 26th day of May without any date of termination having been specified. 
As time went on shipments were moving satisfactorily, and if you will remem- 
ber the weather became rather dry, and the order continued in effect. As we 
got further into the season it became quite clear that the market in Canada 
was somewhat short and if the requisitioning order were rescinded: the,domestic 
price would go so much above the export price that the quantity contracted 


for could not be fulfilled, so it was considered advisable to keep the requisition- — ie 
ing order in effect, and it stayed in effect down to the 31st day of October, 
1941. When the cheese were all in, 115,393,000 pounds had been realized 


against the contract of 112,000,000 pounds with respect to the fiscal year 1941-42. 
I do not believe I made the point clear that after the requisitioning order 


went into effect the price was supplemented to the extent of 1 cent. The con- — 
tract price was 14-4 cents and the Canadian government supplemented that 


by six-tenths of a cent per pound down to the 25th May including the cheese 


made on that date. When the requisitioning order came into effect it was 


_ supplemented again another cent making the price 16 cents on board ship. — 
- The Cuatrrman: Who paid that other cent? 
The Witness: The dominion treasury. 


By Mr. Senn: Sata 


Q. That did not include a bonus for No. 1?—A. No, sir, that is entirely - 


BDate from the quality premium. 
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By Mr. Soper: 


@. When did that quality bonus come in?—A. The Ist of June, 1939, I 
think. The minimum score for first-grade cheese is 92 points. No premium 
for quality is paid on first-grade cheese of minimum score, but on cheese scored 


as 93 points, the premium is 1 cent per pound and on cheese scored 94 or more 


points it is 2 cents. 


Mr. Senn: What percentage of the cheese is No. 1 id what percentage 
is No. aT 


The Witness: If I were making just an off-hand remark— 

Mr. Senn: State it roughly. 

The Witness: Around 95 per cent. 

Now, with respect to 1942-43 the contract quantity was 125,000,000 ea 


and the price was 20 cents on board ship or car, Montreal. Té was on that 


basis. If it went out from the winter ports of Halifax and Saint John the 
price was 20 cents on board car at Montreal for railing to Saint John or Halifax. 
Against the contract 127,172,543 pounds were secured of a value of $25,395,205.36. 
The make of cheese in Canada, the production, was greater in 1942 than it 
has been during any year since about 1910. Statistics of production between 


_ 1910—which was the census year—and 1915 when the Bureau of. Statistics 


started collecting this information, are not available, but apparently it was 
around 1910 since we have had such a great make of cheese as we did in 1942. 
127,000,000 pounds were secured for the Ministry of Food, and a small quantity 
went to the United States and at the close of the calendar year we had in 
Canada about 36,000,000 pounds of cheese which was equivalent to nine 
months’ domestic requirements. The position was becoming tighter in the 


— United Kingdom ‘and Canada was asked if a further quantity of cheese could 


be provided from the stocks in Canada and about the middle of January or — 
the 20th of January, 1948, a requisitioning order was issued requiring delivery 
of a percentage of cheese held in Ontario and Quebec by those holding more 
than a stated minimum quantity, and under that requisitioning order 14,872,842 
pounds of cheese were provided or secured, pipet the total for the whole year 
142,045,385 pounds. 


By Mr. Soper: 
Q. What quantity went to the United States?—A. About 7,000,000 eae 
Q. At what price?—A. That is not a matter of public record. I do not 


really know, because it was not within our control. It was simply private 
trading, and the vendor or seller in Canada would make application for auth- 


-orization to ship to the States and authority was granted, until it became clear 


; 


that Britain was going to require more cheese. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Do you know what the grade was that went to the United States?— 
A. I could not say, Mr. Senn, but I would say that in a general way Canadian 
firms selling cheese to the United States sell first- grade cheese, and if they can 
secure it, a 92 score cheese is what is used against the order. 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex) : 


Q. Have you the import figures?—A. Our imports of cheese from the 
United States are rather negligible. 

Q. Does not fancy cheese come in?—A. Not very much from the United 
States. I have not got the figures here, but we are not importing cheese from 


— 


the United States—I mean cheese produced in the United States—except, 
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perhaps, one or two shipments of Swiss cheese. I think that is generally correct. 
Most of the cheese we have imported from the United States has been Argentine 
cheese, blue vein variety and other special types. 


Q, You have not got the importation figures?—A. I will look it up. — 


Mr. McNevrx: Could we not withhold our questions and proceed in a 
more orderly fashion? 


The Wirness: In 1942 we imported from all sources 858,426 pounds of 
cheese. It is rather negligible. That is understandable. The importation is of 
varieties which are not produced in quantity in this country—many of them 
are not produced at all. These are the fancy varieties and the higher priced 
varieties, 

Now, with reference to evaporated milk under contract, it was handled 
in a little different manner from cheese in the first year, and really three 
orders were placed. The first order was filled and then the Britishh asked for 
a second order and then a third, and when the year was completed we had sent 
to the United Kingdom 751,362 cases of evaporated milk. That is the un- 
sweetened condensed British standard which has a little higher fat content 
than the Canadian product. The legal minimum fat content for domestic 
requirements is 7-8 per cent and in the United Kingdom it is 9 per cent, but 
there is a further provision in the United Kingdom standard that it be equivalent 
to two pints of 3-5 per cent milk which means that in actual practice the fat 
content of the British standard milk is around 9-1 per cent. The price that 
year was $3.75 per case. For the fiscal year 1941-42 the contract quantity was 
658,000 cases, and actually 643,659 cases of Canadian milk were delivered 
against that, some 15,000 cases short, which is accounted for in part by the ~ 
fact that some milk was exported with the approval of the ministry to other 
destinations—for the navy, army and air force institutes, which is a British 
military organization operating canteens, and there was a little milk which was 
not produced in Canada, which was in Java, just immediately prior to the 
Japanese bombing Pearl Harbor, and the British government agreed to take 
that over and give Canada credit for it against, the contribution of the Cana- 
dian firm, which was a subsidiary of a firm in the United States that had packed 
the milk. Canada got credit for 15,000 cases of milk in that way. 

The price was $4.124 cents in eastern Canada, $4 in British Columbia, and 
the explanation of the difference is that in the first year the Eastern ‘milk 
was put in fibre cases. They did not prove satisfactory and during the second — 
year the Ministry of Food requested that wooden cases be used and the wooden _ 
cases were cheaper in British Columbia to that extent, and that arrangement Ss 
was satisfactory. 


By Mr. Cruckshank: 


@. What were those figures again?—A. The price for 1941-42 was $4.124 
per case for eastern Canadian milk, basis f.o.b. ocean steamer in Canadian 
port—the processor would be paying the freight to Halifax and St. John if it 
went out that way. The Vancouver price was $4 f.o.b. ship or car New West- 
minster or Vancouver, and the differential was due to the difference in cost of 
wooden boxes, the use of which was compulsory in 1941-42 and was not in 
1940-41. The eastern processors used fibre boxes in 1940-41, British Columbia 
did not do so. i 

In 1942-43 there was a contract for 668,000 cases, and 668,402 cases were 
delivered. Each of these cases contained 48 tins of milk with a net content of 
one pound, 48 pounds of evaporated milk per case. 

Now, last year the ’42-43 contract price was $4.45 per case basis Montreal Mh 
in the east and $4.324 per case basis f.o.b. Vancouver or New Westminster in / 
the west. iG contract; is not signed yet this year, but the terms of the agreement f 
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are pretty well settled and it is anticipated the agreement will be completed 
within a very few days. The quantity will not be as great this year; in fact, it 
is anticipated at the present time it will be somewhat less than half of what was 
sent last year. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. What would be the reason?—A. Increased requirements at home. For 
instance, the Alaskan highway, and the northern Alberta area are requiring great 
quantities of milk, and developments in other areas where milk production is not 
sufficient for domestic requirements, and possibly there are other factors as well. 
There has been a decided increase in the per capita consumption of evaporated 
milk in Canada since the outbreak of the war, which 1s somewhat Cont, to 
the experience in the United States. 


That very briefly covers the work of the board in so far as these contracts 
are concerned. 


The boards has performed other work; for example, in 1941 the board 
administered the provisions of order in council which fixed minimum prices for 
‘butter, and while it was not necessary to buy butter to support the market, the 
board stood ready to do that if it should have been necessary. 


By Mr. Evans: 


Q.-Does your board handle subsidies?—A. On milk? 

Q. On butter—A. No; it is not the function of the board to do that. The 
Agricultural Food Board, on the recommendation of which the subsidies were 
legalized by order in council, is not an administrative body.. The procedure is 
for the applicant for subsidy, let us say, on butter, to make out an application 
form and send it to the chief dairy officer of the province in which the creamery is 
located. He checks it and sends it direct to the treasury office and if the appli- 
cation is all in order the cheque is issued. It is only referred to the dairy division 
of the department, if the application seems to be inaccurate or some explanation 
is required; so that execept in such cases the dairy division is not handling 
them at all. 

A year ago it seemed advisable to restrict the volume of ice cream which 
might be produced. That was increasing very, very rapidly, and it was quite 
clear at the time that there would be a short supply position last winter in con- 
nection with butter, so that the Dairy Products Board issued an order restricting 
the volume of sales of ice cream on a quarterly basis commencing with April, 
1942 to the quantity sold during the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
That was continued throughout the twelve months to the end of March, 1943. 
There were exemptions provided in the order. For instance, canteens within 
military bounds operated by the military authorities might buy all the ice cream 
they wished for the people in uniform. But vendors operating their own freezers 
and located outside the bounds of the military establishment could not sell more 
than they sold during the corresponding period of the previous year; and the 
reasoning back of that was that the commanding officer could sign for what was 
received and the report could be thoroughly checked. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. Is that quota still in effect?—A. That quota is still in effect with this 
exception, rather than try to regulate all the manufacturers of ice cream in the 
country as during the first year, it is now regulated on the volume of mix which 
may be made. There were about 1,000 manufacturers of ice cream—We had 
about 1,000 of them, counter freezer operators and larger manufacturers making 
their own mix, and some smaller ones. 
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By Mr. Leclerc: 


Q. You passed the buck to the ice cream industry ?—A. Yes, in the first 
place. They were what Mr. (a dealer) in Montreal used to say were the Pee : 


men of the ‘Act. 


Q. What about the military camps that had established either a aaah 
or a club outside?—A. Military bounds? 


Q. Yes—A. He is not exempt. Now, we pass on. We were regulating only : 


the licensed manufacturers of ice cream last year, but actually practically all 
this mix that was frozen came from about 275 or 280 manufacturers of mix, and 
a gallon of mix is equivalent to about two gallons of frozen ice cream. So 
commencing with the Ist of April, 1948, the method of control was changed 
from restriction of volume of sales of frozen ice cream to restriction of volume 
of mix which might be made, and it secures the same results with a lot less work 
to administer it in connection with, say, 275 or 280 people instead of 1,000. 

Hospitals also are exempt. A hospital for civilians or the military people 
can buy all the ice cream they want; there is no restriction on that and there has 
been a rather remarkable increase in the sales of ice cream to those exempted 
outlets. Up to March 1948 these sales have increased by about 590,000 gallons 
over the previous year. 


By Mr. Rickard: 


Q. Is it’ going to be necessary to continue this curtailment?—A. For 


civilians? Oh, I would think so. I do not see anything to indicate it would be 
otherwise, although conditions may change very rapidly. 


Originally the Dairy Products Board initiated control of exports and of 


imports of dairy products. Later on the Export Permit Bureau was established, 
and all those individual controls which have been exercised by various depart- - 


ments were concentrated in this Export Permit Bureau, which is attached to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The procedure is now that if it 1s desired 
to export dairy products the exporter makes his application to the Export Permit 
Bureau and the Export Permit Bureau refers him to the Dairy Products Board 


and if they approve from. the standpoint of supply only, that is all the Dairy 


Products Board’s approval is based on,.then the Export Permit Bureau hae 
completes the approval of the application. 


A few moments ago I referred to action of the board in connection with 


administration of minimum prices for butter during the six months, May to 
October, 1941. There were no such minimum prices fixed for 1942 for the 
reason, that the make was relatively small and the market remained very close 
to the legal maximum price throughout the entire production season. Minimum 
prices have been established for this year. In December 1942 when rationing of 


butter was announced an undertaking was given that the market would be — 
supported on a basis of the ceiling price of 35 cents delivered Montreal or © 
Toronto throughout the period, from the time of the commencement of ration-— 


ing to the end of April. 


Now, the market supply was short, the market stayed at the ceiling of 


its own free,action until well on in April. In the meantime minimum prices had _ 


been established effective the Ist of May. The undertaking had been given that — 


the market would be supported at 35 cents to the 30th of April and the legal 
minimum for the Ist of May, the next day, was 32 cents. There was a possible 


drop of 3 cents a pound overnight. Actually no such drop occurred because the 
supply position did not warrant it, and the supply position was tight in part for ~ 


the reason that during the last few. days of April dealers in butter tendered to 


the Dairy Products Board whatever they could spare and take care of their rd ; 


~ trade up to the remaining days of April and the first two, three or four Lays, of — 
May until they could get additional supplies. 


~ 
SS 
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By Mr. Leger: 

-Q. Was that 32 cents a pound to the farmer?—A. That was the minimum 
price delivered to Montreal or Toronto or any market in Ontario or Quebec or 
British Columbia, 33 cents minimum price delivered to any market in the 
maritime provinces, 30: cents delivered to any market in the prairie provinces. 
That was the schedule. , 

By Mr. Far: 

Q. Was there any drop at all in this?—A. Yes, there was a drop, but the 
market has been consistently ahead of the minimum prices. Then, the minimum 
price advanced three-eighths of a cent each month. For instance, in Ontario 
and Quebec during this month the minimum was 322 cents; actually the market 
in Toronto yesterday was 32} to 33 cents. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. What is the freight rate from Saskatchewan and Alberta to the eastern 
markets?—-A. I cannot give you all the rates, but the freight rate would depend 
on the point from which shipment is made. From Saskatchewan I would say 
that the freight rate would average, 23 cents to 3 cents per pound; it would be 
more than that from Alberta coming east. The natural market for the Alberta 
_ surplus is British Columbia. 


By Mr. Leclerc: 

Q. Did you say to Montreal or Toronto?—A. The freight rate is s the same, 
there is no difference. 

@. Coming back to the question of butter, the situation’ is very much 
improved this year over last year. What is the intention of the government; 
should we have a surplus; will the government release this quota or export it?— 
A. Well, the Dairy Products Board stands prepared to buy butter at any 
time that the manufacturer cannot realize the legal minimum price in the 
province manufactured. Your question is what is going to be done with it? 

@. Yes—A. It is not decided yet, Mr. Leclerc, there has been no arrange- 
ment made. 

Q. You see from month to month that production is increasing so much that 
we are going to have a surplus at the end of the year and it is not customary to 
keep butter from one year to another.—A. Well, presumably it will be disposed 
of. I am not in a position to say what the government may do with it when © 
the situation arises. 

Q. At the 1st of June we had 8,000,000 pounds more butter than we had 
last year—aA. Yes, last year we were very short. The situation is confusing 
because of the subsidy. The subsidy has resulted in more creamery butter 
being made than was formerly and less farm butter, with the result that the 
creamery butter position is better than it was a year ago and the dairy butter 
is less, and it is the extent to which that diversion has occurred which has caused 
confusion in the whole picture. There is an increase in the make of creamery 
butter, but there may be not as much increase in the two combined as you 
would think. It is a fact that less dairy butter is being produced and more 
- ereamery butter being distributed and consumed. 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex): 

Q. Before we leave milk and milk products, may I draw Mr. Singleton’s 
attention to a rather important statement which is included in this book 
“Objectives for Canadian Agriculture in 1943” under the heading of “Contem- 
plated Milk Products.” The statement I refer to is as follows:— 

In the case of condensed milk the loss of certain important markets 
in the Far East has resulted in a decrease in the total demand for this 
product and consequently a reduction of about 27 per cent from the 
1942 output has been called for in 1948. 


? 
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Can you enlarge on that i some extent?—A. Well, prior to the Japanese entry 
into the war we exported important quantities of sweetened condensed milk 


to such places as Hong Kong, Shanghai, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies. ue 


That market is lost. 

@. When was that market cut off?—A. I think Pearl Harbour was 
bombed on the 7th of December, 1941. 

(. This is 1942.—A. That was prepared— 

Q@. It says: “. . . a reduction of about 27 per cent from the 1942 output 
has been called for in 1943.”—-A. That was prepared about November, sir, 
1942, and it has not been entirely borne out by the facts. Production of 


sweetened condensed milk in the four months ending April 1943 was 1,191,000: ~ 


pounds, and during the four months ending April 1942, 1,934,000 pounds. There 
has been an increase apparently in the domestic consumption of the product, 
but for eastern markets have been lost, for the time being at any rate. 

Q. That covers all the markets that were lost?—A. It is that area there 
which is under Japanese influence; and the British Ministry are not. buying 
any sweetened condensed. There is a high sugar content in the sweetened milk, ~ 
and that may have had some effect too. I believe als@ that the quantities that 
have been available in the retail stores are limited. There is something like ~ 
40 per cent of sugar in the sweetened condensed milk. 


By Mr. Tustin: “ 

Q. Just before you leave butter: early in the spring, around the 1st of 
April, there was a great deal of concern among the creamery men that there 
was going to be a loss in butter, they had so much piled up and there was no 
storage space for it; was there any loss on that account, or, did the Dairy 
Products Board purchase the surplus on hand at that time?—A. I think that . 
fear arose early in the year, shortly after the initiation of rationing. As far 
as I know, there was no shortage of storage space; and when the report had 
become common that the product was backing up we made a rather thorough 
survey in the areas from which these reports came; or, the area in which it 
was said to be accumulating. As far as we could ascertain what did happen was 
that the manufacturer might have been selling all his product in the form of 
prints to retailers, and when rationing came in these customers, retailers whom 


he supplied, could not buy as much as formerly. One of the results of rationing ~ 


was to distribute the supplies more uniformly. Now, the manufacturer had to 
find other outlets for that part of his butter, and that generally meant packing 
it in solid pack and shipping it to some market outside his usual marketing 
areas. Now, that change from packing prints and selling them to the retailer to 
packing solid and selling to a wholesaler in another city, was opposed or resisted 


by some of the creamery men and a surplus of prints accumulated in their places. 


Following that, nine brokers in the city of Toronto sent a letter, a joint letter, 
signed by all nine brokers, stating that they would guarantee for first grade butter 
35 cents delivered Toronto; and those firms whose product was backing up started 
packing solid and sending it into the central market where it was urgently 
required. That enabled them to dispose of the stock they had on hand. Our office 
could not verify a single instance of good butter having been spoiled. : 


By Mr. Dechene: 


Q. What has happened to our whey butter, has it all moved out?—A. I do | 
not believe it has, but I understand action is ‘being taken which will I think — 
perhaps fully relieve the situation. I do not feel justified in saying what it is 
because it is under another authority. 

Q. Well, what about the value of it? 


Mr. Tustin: I notice in the press today that it is being released at the a 
rate of one pound per one coupon. | 
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The Wirness: That answers your question then, Mr. Dechene. 
Mr. DecHENE: Yes, but that really belongs to the farmer. 
The Witness: Oh yes. 


Mr. DrecHuenr: Most people put a wrong construction on thaf. 
The Wirness: So does all the cheese belong to the farmer. 


; Mr. DecHENE: Not so much as the whey, that is taken out’ of the actual 
whey. 


The Witness: I know, but the cheese is taken out of the milk in the first 
place. The farmer owns the milk. The factory does not own the cheese. 


Mr. DecHENE: But the farmer does not get back any of the whey or what 
is left from the cheese. 


The Witness: The cheese factories, as constituted in Ontario, nearly all 
operate on a commission basis. Ownership of the product remains vested in the 
farmers collectively until it is sold. When a cheque comes back, the usual 
‘practice is to deposit it to the credit of the treasurer—he is an officer appointed 
by the milk suppliers, and it is distributed among them. 


By Mr. Tustin: 


_ Q. Just on that point: occasionally one hears complaints that the farmer is 
not now entitled to purchase a piece of his own cheese from the factory; is that 
a fact?—A. I received a lot of letters on that very point, because it takes quite 
a while to get an order gazetted and distributed. Just yesterday I received this 
order which is dated the 14th day of June—it is an order of the Dairy Products 
Board and reads as follows:— 


“Order No. 57 


The Dairy Products Board hereby orders:— 


That notwithstanding the provisions of order No. 56 of the Dairy Products 
Board, any cheese factory in Ontario and Quebec may sell cheese 
made on and after Ist June, 1948, to those supplying milk to the 
factory during the month in which such sales are made, provided:— 
(a) that the quantity of such cheese sold to all milk suppliers of any - 

cheese factory during any calendar month is not greater than the 
quantity sold to all milk suppliers of the Sate ed during the 
corresponding month of the previous year; 

(6) that such cheese sold to any milk supplier is Adlaliy for the con- 
sumptive requirements of the supplier and members of his family 
or others who habitually reside with the milk supplier; 

(c) that the secretary of the factory keeps accurate records showing 
particulars of all such cheese so sold, which records shall be open 
for inspection by any person designated by the board. 

That should remove any legitimate complaint. 
Q. The farmer who was not able to buy last year will be able to this year. 
—A. Yes, that is the object of this order. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 

Q. Do you have anything to do at all with setting up the subsidies on fluid 
or evaporated milk?—A. Our department? 

‘Q. I mean the branch that you are representing here to-day.—A. No; 
except that I am a member ex officio of the agricultural food board regarding 
which Dr. Barton has already given you evidence. 

Q. Well then, Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question along this line? 
I have tried to eet this information from other gentlemen who have appeared 
before us and I intend to keep on until I get an answer. Now, if that is true, 
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you must have something to do with the subsidies. And now, what I want to 
arrive at is this; what do you take into consideration in making your recom- 
mendation that a stbsidy should ‘be paid on certain products? Does the cost 
of production enter into it?—A. I assure you that cost of production enters into — 
all of these things; but we have got into a position where it seems to me at any 
rate it is a question of how essential is a certain supply, and what price 1 is neces- 
sary to get that supply. 

Q. In other words— —A. It goes further than that, and it is a wueeaee of 
getting the proper relationship between returns from the various products. 

Q. In other words, in arriving at a subsidy you are not concerned with the 
farmer’s cost of production, you are concerned only with supplying the market. 
——A. I would not say that. 

Q. Well then, what would you say?—-A. I would say that the starting point 
of this is pretty much the cheese contract, the price that might be cbtained for 
that; and then, the other products are more or less related to that. 

Q. You would arrive at your settling rate for fluid milk on the basis of the 
cheese prices?—-A. No. I had in mind the manufactured articles about Hilt 
we have been talking—such as butter. 

Q. All right. Then I will take the manufactured articles in this case—on 
what basis do you arrive at the amount of the subsidy on your evaporated milk, 
do you use the cheese price?—A. It would be first of all on that basis, yes. 

Q. And not on the cost of production?—A. Well, of course, the cost of 
production enters into all of them. nf 

Q. You take into consideration in arriving at the subsidy the cost of pro- 
duction?—A. Certainly it is a factor. 

@. Is that on a national basis; or do you take actual cost of production? 
—A. Oh well you cannot take any actual cost of production for there is no such 
thing. You get the amount of the commodity required and then you investi- 
gate— 

Q. Well then, as I understand it, you make no distinction with respect to 
‘the cost of production as between the various provinces?—A. That is what I 
say; there can be no true average; that is true not only with respect to the 
different provinces, but between individual farmers as well. 

Q. What I am trying to arrive at, do you arrive at your estimated cost— 
what consideration is given to the cost of production in arriving at your sub- 
sidy; do you arrive at that by provinces, or on a national basis?—-A. Oh well, 
it would be on a national basis, of course. 

Q. All right then, well——A. Your province I understand is. British 
Columbia? 

Q. Yes.—A. You are probably 17 to 20 million pounds short of your butter 
requirements which must be imported from another province. 

Q. I realize that, but in arriving at your subsidy in the case of ova nents 
products, do you show a difference in the quality, in the cost of production of | 
milk for the fluid market and for the evaporated product?—A, I do not just 
follow you. 

Q. Well, let us take two 10-gallon cans of 3-5 milk coming from the farm— 
A. Yes. ee. 

@. And one can of ten gallons is going into the fluid trade and one can of 4 
ten gallons is going into the evaporated milk trade; do you recognize the fact 
that those cans cost an equal amount to produce?—A. I would say that that 
principle is not recognized in a national way; that is the value of the ertenns 
which is made from the milk will determine to some extent the price that can 
be paid for it. a. 

Q. That is what you take, you do not take into conan talicia the fact ee “i 
the cans of milk cost exactly the same to produce?—A. I would say from the 5 
national standpoint absolutely not. You go right out in this city here ie ; Si 


~ 
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the consumption of milk in Ottawa has increased very greatly during the past 
six or eight months. Now, the city milk market is considered a preferred market 
in this area with the result that this is void or vacuum—extra requirement of 
milk in Ottawa—is coming to a great extent to-day from milk which formerly 
went into cheese because it is more profitable that way in this area. It does 
not cost any more to produce—it may cost just a little bit more there may be 
some improvement necessary with respect to sanitation of buildings and there 
may be some little improvement in the eTade: of milk; but mainly the cost is 
- not greatly different. 

Q. That is what I am trying to arrive “i Dr. Singleton.—A. I am not a 
“doctor” incidentally, Mr. Cruickshank. 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: Well then I will promote you for to-day. 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. Before we leave that point, if we are going to ask questions, now; is 
_ it not generally recognized that in the supplying of milk to the retailer in the 
urban centres that milk does require considerable more attention in going to 
that market?—-A. I would say that it not only requires additional attention, but 
ordinarily there is inspection by municipal authorities of the premises. 

@. And it is more expensive?—-A. It is more expensive; in that, very often 
a man supplying a city market is on a quota basis and he is obligated to produce 
minimum quantities during the winter months at higher cost of production; and 
the cheese business for example, does not get as high a return as perhaps shipping 
milk to the city trade does, but it is practically all produced from natural grass. 


‘By Mr. Cruckshank: 


Q. I would like to follow that question up because it is of vital importance 
_ to our province, at least to my part of it. Am I to understand that it cost more 
to produce 3-5 milk (I am using that as a standard, 3-5 milk) for consumption 
in the city of Ottawa than it does to produce 3:5 milk for consumption in the 
evaporated market?—A. The evaporated milk man is not tied into any contract 
to produce a minimum quantity. 

@. I can understand that.?—A. You can understand that—I was raised 
on a farm and I have done a lot of milking and could do it again if I had to— 
but the man producing milk for concentration purposes is not tied into any 
contract to produce a specific minimum quantity of milk during the season of 
scant production and he is in a different position from the man who is producing 
milk for other purposes; at least, I believe that to be so. I am told by those 
producing milk, that the man producing fluid milk for the city trade has to 
so arrange his operations to have some of his cows freshen in the fall and I 
understand that is a somewhat difficult procedure; and that the whole position is 
more delicate if that is the word; in other words, it takes a more highly skilled 
man successfully to produce milk for the city trade and comply with the general 
requirements than it does to produce milk let us say for the cheese factory 
price where the peak of production is during the months when the cows have 
plenty of natural grass. " : 

Mr. CruicksHank: I would like to follow that up, because in this particular 
committee I am asking this question on instructions from 4,500 dairy shippers 
in one organization, one of the largest dairy organizations in Canada, in my 
riding. 

_ Mr. Buatrr: Could we not have him go ahead and finish his estrine and then 
eal questions? 

Mr. CruicKSHANK: I understood everybody else was asking questions and 
I thought this is the time for me to proceed with mine. As a matter of fact, I | 
thought Mr. Singleton had finished. , 


The CuHartrman: I do not think he has finished, but go ahead with your 
question, Mr. Cruickshank. 
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By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I oe just as much right in this committee 
as some of these other members who only represent a mere handful of cows. 


We are convinced that it cost just as much to produce milk for the evaporated © 


product as it does for the fluid market. And now, I understand that it is the 


opinion of your board that the cost of production is not equal and I want to 


follow that further. Does your board have anything to do with setting the 
prices, and the proceedings wherein the milk is distributed nationally at 12 cents 


a quart and somebody pays 2 cents a quart to the distributor——A. I am— 


entirely innocent this time. — | | 
Q. Now, there is another question to which you referred there and in which I 


am interested: you referred to a price of $4.12 at Montreal and $4.00 f.o.b. 


Vancouver on evaporated milk, and also I believe a later price of $4.25 and 
$4.22—there was a differential in that of 12 cents one year and 13 in another 
year, a difference in price as I understand.—A. It was 124 cents each time. 

Q. I understand that was on account of the extra cost of the boxes in the 
East, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want this made clear; that is not the total cost, iets is just the extra? 
—A. The extra, yes. As I said when I was speaking of ‘this earlier, during the 
first year when the price was $3.75 east and west the British Columbia packers 


used wooden cases because they were cheapest and most convenient and the © 


eastern packers used fibre cases and were obligated under the second contract 


to use wooden cases made in accordance with specifications provided by the 
British Ministry of Food. That increased the cost to the eastern packer for. 
the cases by some 10 cents or i5 cents, and 124 cents was the OT 


recognized. 


Q. That is, your board had nothing to do with—I may be asking the | 
wrong one, Mr. Singleton—I think you will appreciate it is very difficult to 


follow all these different boards and organizations which are concerned with 
price setting. Have you anything to do with order 238?—A. I do not know 
what it is; is that a Wartime Prices and Trade Board order?, 

Q. Yes. You have nothing to do with the setting of the prices that the 
wholesaler can pay for milk?—A. No, I have nothing to do with that at all. 


Mr. Farr: Am I justified in assuming, after listening to the discussion which 
has taken place between Mr. Cruickshank and Mr. Singleton, that the price of 
the finished product, for instance cheese or butter, is not based entirely on the | 


cost of production? 
Mr. Doucuas (Queens): It never was. 
Mr. CruicKsHANK: Apparently it has nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Farr: Then I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, why agriculture and 


agricultural products should be taken out during wartime and some arbitrary a 


prices be placed on it which bears no relation whatever to the cost of production, 


because in the case of shipbuilding, airplane building, and guns, shells and J 


those sort of things, we find that the cost is entirely figured on and a certain 
per cent is based on that cost and allowed to the manufacturer. Where in the 
world is the farmer picked out in these circumstances to be the goat for the rest 


of Canada at a time when we are at war. I think everyone will agree that 
- the farmer after all directly or indirectly bears the cost of all taxation in this 
country. I think that either we in this committee, or the house in general, 
should deal with this because we in the farming industry have been sub eee to a 


this injustice for a long period of years— 
Mr. CruicKsHANK: Always. 
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Mr. Farr: Always, yes; and until this injustice is removed I do not think 
we can have the unity in Canada that we should have as well as the prosperity 
because, after all, prosperity in Canada is based on prosperity for the farmer. 

Mr. LaronraIne: Do you mean to say that the farmers are not making 
any money to-day? 

Mr. Farr: I say they are not treating him fairly in comparison with other 
people. 

Mr. Larontarne: Are they not making an money? 

Mr. Farr: Some of them are and some of them are not. 

Mr. LarontaIne: Those who are not do not deserve it. 

Mr. Fatr: Every farmer deserves a good living. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please come to order. This record is being 
recorded. I do not know whether it is the desire of this committee to have Mr. 
Singleton continue and complete his statement or whether it is the desire of the 
committee to have the discussion now; but I might say that when a discussion 
goes on between individual members of the committee it is impossible for the 
rest of the members to know what is being talked about and it is equally 
impossible to have the record taken down properly. Now, is it your wish that 
Mr. Singleton should continue with his statement? 


Hon. Members: Continue. 


Mr. McNevin: I certainly desire to abide by the decision of the chair, and 
I want to see the work of the committee facilitated; nevertheless, the matter is 
down on the record now, and before Mr. Singleton proceeds I wish to make one 
observation. Consider, for example, the question of butter—because I under- 
stand Mr. Fair to state that no consideration at all was given to the matter of 
price—I want to state that under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board the 
price of butter was set down at 35 cents. That was not deemed to be sufficient 
to remunerate the farmer for the work and the cost and the expense entailed in 
the production of that butter, therefore through the winter months a bonus of 
10 cents a pound was paid and for the summer months 8 cents a pound was paid 
in order to bring the returns of the farmer who is producing butter more nearly 
to an equal basis with other workers -and other interests throughout the 
country; so that it is entirely unfair to state that no consideration has been 
given to the needs of the farmer who happened to be producing butter. 


Mr. Farr: In reply to that statement may I state here that if that bonus 
is given it is only given to those farmers who deliver their cream to the 
creameries. 

Mr. McNevin: Right. 

Mr. Fair: In a large unmber of cases there are farmers who are so situated 
that they cannot deliver their cream to the creameries and they are compelled to 
make the butter at home or they have to deliver their butter in a great many 
cases to the grocery store and they are denied the right to that bonus. Again, 
for the information of the committee, let me state that in a large number of 
districts since that bonus was paid we had a drastic cut in the grades of cream. 
That may or may not be known to those in charge of the matter, but if it has 
not been known to them let it be known now, and I suggest that the grades be 
checked, because I know of different ihstantes in the west where farmers have 
shipped to one creamery and changed to another creamery and received a very 
marked increase in their cheques for the same kind of cream. Possibly, that 
might be worth looking into. 

The Cuatrman: Now, shall we proceed with the witness? 

83882—2_. 
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Mr. CrurcksHANK: Mr. McNevin has made a statement which is contrary — 
to that which was made by Mr. Singleton and which is contrary to the situation 
in British Columbia. There is no bonus paid on evaporated milk, and we do ; 
not make cheese. There is no bonus paid between May and October on 
evaporated milk. To say that the farmer is being paid according to his cost of Cia 
production is utter nonsense. 
Mr. McNevin: I was discussing the butter situation. 


Mr. Farr: I tried to point out yesterday that we should consider this — 
question on a national basis and not discuss it within the limits of our own 
backyard. That is what I am trying to get at. While this policy is possibly 
satisfactory to a number of members of this committee there are a number of 
others to whom it is unsatisfactory, and I think we should give consideration 
to a Canada-wide basis rather than to the basis of what happens on somebody’s 
farm. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know that we know how the policy is working out. 
Perhaps we could get that information if we could get to the point where © 
inequalities, if there are any, come into the question, and then perhaps we could 
make some suggestions as to remedies. | 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I think I should say that I did state that 
in a general way the cost of production was a factor. I do not think there — 
should be any impression that I said it was based solely on other factors; 1 
said a factor. ie 

Now, with respect to this question of the grading of cream, that is a pro- 
vincia] responsibility, and every province in Canada has men whose duty is to 
do that checking. We have no responsibility in the matter. I cannot say to what 
extent it is done or how efficiently it is done. 

Mr. Hartrretp: Do you not think we should have a national uniform grade? 

The Witness: The grade standards for cream are fairly uniform but 
matters concerning the establishment of new cheese factories or creameries, 
sanitary requirements, certifications of the makers, and efficient operation, have 
all been deemed to be provincial functions and their attentions are cle St oem 
all times to that work. We are not doing it. | aq 


By Mr. Senn: | 4 

Q. Why should we single out the dairy industry in that way? ron are a 28 
national matter, a federal matter, and so is the grading of hogs and the grading 
of feed and the grading of almost everything else; but why do we single out | 4 
dairy products? There may be a reason for it, but what is the reason?——-A. Lam. “4 
not going to attempt to answer Mr. Senn. That is the practice. It was decided in 
conferences between the ministers of the departments and the various provincial 
ministers and federal ministers many many years ago, probably over ety 
years, and it has worked pretty well. eh 
Mr, McNevin: I suggest that Mr. Fair see the provincial officials of ie ss 
Department of Agriculture in Alberta. = 
The Cuairman: Now, I am afraid we are going to get into another | cross- a. 

fire discussion, so I am going to ask Mr. Singleton to carry on. meee 


~The ene When I was speaking before on this matter I think I was a 
dealing with the control of exports and outlined how that was handled. We also oe 
control imports direct through our board. The would-be importer, makes. an @ 
application to our board and if it is in compliance with all the requirements) an Re 
import permit is granted and the importation takes place. — oe 

_ That covers the work of the board, except its continuation of the ‘ante of a 
the butter market which I deseribed as having taken place during the early days _ 
of April. The markets since that time have remained at levels above the legal a 
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minimum price. Should the market go down to the legal minimum and should 
any manufacturer of butter have difficulty in selling his butter the Dairy 
Products Board will be prepared to buy it, and the disposition of it after it is 
bought will no doubt be decided by the - government. That is a matter of 
government policy. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Are you not asking the creameries to store their butter better than they i 
did?—A. Are we not? 

Q. Yes—A. We are not asking any creamery to store their butter. 

Q. No, but put it in better boxes?—A. If we buy butter it must be butter 
that is suitable for export, and it must be graded, and the requirements are 
that export butter must be in new boxes—not previously used—and ema 
lined. 

Mr. Soper: Let us follow up the cheese price there and the price in 1942, 
20 cents f.o.b. Montreal. This year we have an adjustment. 

The Witness: Yes, the price this year—I did omit that— is 20 conte 
factory shipping point, the quantity 150,000,000 pounds. It depends altogether 
on the cost of the freight movement from the shipping points to Montreal. 
Most of the cheese that originates east of the Prescott-Ottawa highway moves 
to Montreal at 22 cents per 100 pounds; cheese from Ingersoll costs about ths 
of a cent. That arrangement would mean an advantage of a quarter of a cent 
to the producer in eastern Ontario and in western Ontario and anything up to 
sths of a cent from far east of that in Quebec. 

The CHarrMAN: Have you anything further to add as a general statenioie? 

‘The Witness: No. 


The Cuatrman: The committee is free now to bring out further informa- 


K Vet 


tion. 
By Mr. Senn: 


Q. With regard to the question of price—and I ask this for fold 
and not to be eritical-—t think you stated that the price per case for evaporated. 
milk was $4.45?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you said that the price of cheese at the factory was 20 cents?— 
A. The $4.45 for milk was for last year and the price of cheese this year is 
20 cents f.o.b. factory shipping point. 

@. Have you any estimate showing that the prices returned to the fant 


who sends his milk to the evaporation factory and to the farmer who sends his 


milk to a cheese factory are similar?—A. They have not to be similar. In 
the first place, only about 7 per cent of the evaporated milk produced in Canada 
is exported on this contract. The contract price is a rather negligible factor 


- in determining the price that the producer of the raw milk will receive. 


Q. If they all sold on that basis how would they compare?—.A. The 
condensery price which is quoted is based on milk of 3-5 fat, where the cheese 
producer in mentioning his price usually quotes the average of the factory 
which may be 3:1 per cent, 3-2 or 3-3 per cent ordinarily those comparisons 
are on an improper basis. ; | 

Q. We will leave that for a moment. The price of cheese for this year is 


how much?—A. Twenty cents at the factory shipping point. 


@. And the quantity is 150,000,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that there have been some representations by the heed 
factories or by the patrons of cheese factories that the price is not high enough 
to warrant them continuing the making of cheese. I think several representa- 
tions have been made. Has any change been made in that respect? I also 
understand that the figures regarding the production of cheese this year are. 
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away down as compared with last year’s figures. What are you doing about 
that matter, or has the matter been adjusted?—A. There has been no change in 
the price; 20 cents at factory shipping point. 

Q. And do you think that is sufficient to warrant that you will set the 
quantity you require?—A. Well, I do not know whether we will or not. | 

Q. It does not look like it, does it?—A. It does not look like it, but there 
are other factors in connection with the matter which are commonly ignored. 
The first is that while our make of cheese during the winter—the past winter 
and spring months—has been away under what it was a year ago, the make © 
of a year ago with which it will compare was abnormally high. 

@. Because of a higher price?—A. Twenty-five cents was the price. What 
happened was that we requisitioned all the cheese in 1941 down to the 31st 
October. The maximum price of 25 cents was fixed. The emphasis was on 
cheese. Stocks of butter seemed ample, and the effort was made to swing the 
milk into cheese, and we had a tremendous make of cheese. Last year the 
conditions were reversed. We were short of butter and at the close of 1942 we 
had nine months supply of cheese, and quite properly the policy last winter 
was to place the emphasis on butter. 

@. A question arose in the house as to the power of the board to direct 
factories to produce either cheese or butter or other milk products, and I think 
the minister stated that this was usually done, not by compulsion, but by ; 
argument.—A Moral suasion. 

-Q. Has the board power in that respect?—A. In accordance with the order 
in council, it has the power. As a matter of practice, orders are not issued by 
the board without reference to the minister. 

(). I have another question to ask along that line. I notice in your order 1 in 
gouncil defining your powers that you have power to set minimum prices to 
the producer: “To fix the minimum price to be paid by manufacturers and ~ 
exporters for dairy products.” Does that mean to fix the minimum price which - 
they shall pay to the producer? I notice that a similar clause has been inserted - 
in the order in council setting up the new meat board?—A. Yes. | 4 

Q. Have you ever had to exercise that?—A. No, we have not exercised it. | 

Q. Do you think that the prices paid usually are satisfactory? I mean to ~ 
say have you ever made a study as to whether the price at which you are — 
purchasing these goods—cheese and evaporated milk, say,—from the manu- — 
facturer corresponds with price which he is paying to the producer?—A, Ohy74 
yes, there have been surveys, but so far as the purpose of this board is con- 
cerned, in contracts, as I mentioned, you would have to go into a much wider — 
field. than export because export of evaporated milk represents ony 7 per 
ent of production. a4 

Q. If you found there was a wide spread between the price the tnieaneeon are 4 
is getting and the price he is paying to the producer could you step in and — 
rectify that?—A. We, apparently, would have that authority, but as a matter : 
of practice those prices in your province are fixed by the Ontario Milk Control A 
Board. a 

Q..That is only for fluid milk?—A. Oh, no, for concentrating purposes too. = 
About a year ago they fixed a minimum price of $1.95 per 100 on milk of O. 5 - 
‘per cent. | 
Q. I want to point out one more thing before I sit down. There i is, I think, — 
a vote of $1,500,000 in the war appropriation bill of this year and there was last a 
year to allow you to buy butter to sustain the market?—A. Yes.: : s! a 
Q. Have you done that?—A. There was $1,500,000 there but it is not there 


now. me 
Q. It was there again this year—A. Most of that was used—a oreat part s 
_ of that was used in supporting the market edt the ak eis of ge (oa 
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Q. I did not know whether that had been done or not. What disposal is: 
made of that butter? How do you handle that?—A. The greater part of it is: 
still in storage in this country, because it was accumulated at a time when a 
sharp drop was expected in the market and when supplies in Canada were not: 
yet adequate and it was kept here as a sort of reserve, and is still here until 
we can see the position a little more clearly. 

Q. You said there was an increase of one-third of a cent on storage butter 
which was allowed; that is butter that was held over; the price increased 
gradually one- -third?—A. Three- eighths of a cent. 

Q. There’was quite a lot of discussion among farmers last fall to the effect 
that it would pay a man to store butter; that the storage charges were low 
and they could hold the butter and make a substantial profit on the 3ths of 
a cent. Was that done? I heard a good deal of criticism. I heard that men were 
storing butter to make a nice profit?—A. At 2ths? Hie 
@. Yes. The storage charge was only about a quarter of a cent. —A. Oh, 
no, storage charges exceed a quarter of a cent, and when we fixed the minimum 
price in 1941 the minimum advanced one-half cent per pound per month. That 
was rather profitable, but this year it was cut down to %ths of a cent, so 
there would be no undue inducement for holders of butter to hold their supplies 
off the market. As a matter of fact, if a man had butter in storage and if even 
a small proportion of it dropped in grade during storage—from first grade to 
_ second grade, it would wipe out any profit he would have in storing butter at 
an advance of ths of a cent per month in price. 

Q. I'am ai saying this was done, but I have heard it.—A; What has: 
actually happened is that nobody has got butter at the floor price. People are 
buying butter today at 33 cents when the minimum price is 323ths. They are: 
tied by the ceiling price until next April, a price of 35 cents. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Did I understand you to say that the Ontario board had the authority 
to set minimum prices for dairy products in Ontario?—A. For milk for con- 
— centrating purposes. 

Q. And your board set minimum prices?—A. No, the Ontario Milk Board 
with concurrence of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Q. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board. How do they get together on 
that?—A. Of course, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board maximum price 
applies to the finished product—butter. 
~ Q. But if the Ontario board sets a minimum price that will not allow the 
manufacturer to produce the finished product what is the position? If you 
have two authorities and both have authority to set prices on the same product 
you are likely to get into trouble?—A. The orders of provincial boards are 
subject to the review and approval of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is not the position of these provincial milk boards one of earrying out 
the policy or supervising the policy of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 
Is not that where they come into the picture?—A. You might say so, but they 
long antedated— 

Q. Yes, I know; but the fact that they were in existence and exercised 
a degree of regulatory control made them an organization already in existence: 
which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board could use.—A. I suppose that is: 
quite all right to state it that way. If a provincial board considers that certain: 
action is desirable which would be implemented by an order in ordinary peace: 
times that order must receive the approval of the Wartime Prices and Trade: 
Board before it can be issued; but I am answering questions outside of my work: 
altogether. 
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By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Perhaps the questions I was going to ask were along the same whee I was 
going to ask with regard to the difference in the price in the different whole 


milk areas of Canada—the difference in the price to the producer; what is the | 


variation; have you that information?—A. I do not think I have that informa- 
tion with me. | 
Q. Could you give us the variations? What is the total variation as be- 


tween the different areas?—A. I would not attempt to give that, speaking from 


memory. 


The CHairman: What you have reference to is what is the price of milk 
in the Toronto area or the Winnipeg area or the Regina area or the Calgary 
area? 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, and I was going to proceed to ask further questions. 

The Wirness: I could not give you that information. 


| By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Do you know how that is arrived at? Do you know how that cost is 


arrived at? Is it the cost of the production of milk in the different areas or is 


it the demand for milk in the different areas—the fact that they are short in — 


a particular area—that increases the price in order to get the amounts required? 


What is the factor that goes into the determining of that price?—A. I have not : 


_ had anything to do with that. I would not attempt to answer that question. 
The CuatrMan: As I recall the situation in Manitoba— 


Mr. Wriacot:. Who would be the proper authority from whom to get that 


information? 


The Wirness: You might write the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 


because while the question of advances in prices come under and are considered 


by the Agricultural Food Board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


jointly, the Agricultural Food Board is of recent origin and such prices as have — 


been established have been established either by provincial authorities prior to 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board or since the Wartime Prices and Trade _ 


Board and established by the provincial authority with the concurrence of the 
- Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Mr. Wricut: I want to know from whom we can get that information. | 
The Witness: I suggest you might see Mr. Nadeau. 


Mr. Wricut: I want to get some person before this committee who Cany®: 


give us that information. 


_ The Cuamman: It seems to me, if.I remember correctly, in Manitoba the : 
milk producers organization deals through this control board, or whatever they — 
call it in the various provinces, and the price is arrived at there through negor 


tiation. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: This applies to the provinces of Manitoba and Ontario. — 


Mr. Senn: That is the way it is done in Ontario. The producers’ associa- 
Gane meet the distributors and the milk board sits in and arbitrates on the price. x 


There are generally two prices, winter and summer prices. 
‘Mr. (CrurIcKsHANK: That does not apply to western Canada. 


Bu. Mr. enya 


as the export price. 


»-Q. What is the price?—A. Twenty cents f.o.b. factory hippie point. a 


Ontario pays a subsidy of 2 cents a pound. 
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Q. Does any other Peake government pay a subsidy?—A. Not at the 
present time. 

Q. Does Ontario not ship cheese into the province of New ecneeiees 
A. Not substantially. | 

@. Do you think it is fair to the farmers of New Brunswick to have a 
subsidy on cheese as much as that?—-A. Of course, the producer in the mari- 
time provinces has a chance of getting that added on to his price—if he can get 
them to do it, added to the price that he receives from the buyer, to the 
extent at any rate that it is received in Ontario. 

Q. Did you say that he can get the same as Ontario?—A. Yes, the Ontario 
price is 20 cents and the provincial subsidy is 2 cents, making a total of 22 
cents. And now, the Ontario shipper cannot legally sell at more than 20 cents, 
taking shipment to a point in New Brunswick, and the producer in New Bruns- 


wick can sell it at 22 cents f.o.b. factory shipping point, and in that way he can 


secure the additional 2 cents. 

Q. What is that, again? You say he can get—you say the Ontario man 
cannot ship above 20 cents and that he can get 22 cents?—-A. I might tell you | 
that New Brunswick cheese sold as high as 28 cents per pound—and that was 
when it was 25 cents in Ontario—in 1940-41. 

Q. What about 1942?—-A. There was some cheese went down there, yes. 

Q. Do you not think that there should be a uniform system governing all 
these regulations? Why do you not have uniform regulations, or a system that 
will operate on a uniform basis clear across Canada? What is the idea of this? 

‘The CHairmMan: Probably if you can get some of your provincial govern- 
ments to give up some of their jurisdiction you en be able to get a uniform 
_ basis. / 

Mr. Harrretp: The Wartime Prices and Trade Board are making uniform 
prices and they seem to have jurisdiction over everyone; also, the Defence of 
Canada regulations. 


By Mr. Golding: 

Q. Is the dominion government paying any subsidy on higher grades of 
cheese?—A. Yes, one cent per pound on cheese grading 98; 2 cents on cheese 
erading 94 and over. 
| Mr. Dovauas: In other words, those who are making 94 per cent cheese get 
24 cents instead of 20 cents. 

Mr. Lecuerc: No, no; 22 cents. 

The Witness: In Ontario. 

Mr. Lecierc: Quebec is not paying any 2 cents. 

The Witness: Not since the Ist of December 1942. 

Mr. Lecurrc: And I understand that they do not intend to pay it. 


“By Mr. Evans: 

Q. When we were talking about cheese before I asked you what percentage 
was No. 1 cheese on which the high premium was paid; could you give us that 
now?—A. In 1942, 66:03 per cent of the cheese oraded in all Canada received 
the premium. 


By The Chairman: 
Q. Was that No. 1 or No. 2? 
Mr. Lecuerc: Is that 93 or 94? 


The Witness: That is both, the two combined; 21-17 per cent of all graded 
sectired 94 points and got 2 cents per pound; 24-86 per cent gaa an 93 points and 
got 1 cent per pound. 
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By Mr. Evans: 
Q. Will you have that broken down by provinces?—We did not have any 
cheese under 92, did we?—-A. Yes, there was some under 92. 


By Mr. Leclerc: 
Q. Was that Ontario?—A. 6-32 per cent of the cheese graded in Canada 
was below first grade; 93-68 per cent was first grade. © 


By Mr. Hatfield: 
Q. What about the Quebec farmer who takes his milk into Ontario?? 


The Wirness: Pardon me, somebody asked about Saskatchewan. Saskatche- 
wan does not produce much cheese. Saskatchewan had 3-72 per cent, grading 
94 points, and 37:23 per cent grading 93 points; a total of 36-95 per cent was in 
the premium class in Saskatchewan. What was your question? 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. What is the situation with respect to the Quebec farmer living on the 
border of Ontario and selling his milk to Ontario factories; does he get the 
22 cents or the 25 cents?—A. Well, when that policy was in effect in both 
provinces the Quebec government paid it on the milk going into Ontario from 
Quebee, and the Ontario government paid it on milk going from Ontario into 
Quebec; that was the arrangement. Now Quebec has ceased paying it and the 
Quebec milk going into the Ontario factory no longer receives it, but the Ontario 
milk going into the Quebec factory gets the subsidy. 

@. Do you think that is a good dominion system to have? 
dominion system, it is provincial. 

* Mr. Dovucias: The Ontario farmers could ship their milk to Montreal and ~ 
get a good price for it. 

Mr. CruicksHaANkK: I want to carry that point I was just dealing witha —_ 
little further; does the dominion government pay out that 124 cents per box 
differential between Montreal and British Columbia or the difference in the 
cost of production? 4 


The CuHaAirMANn: You mean the difference in the cost to ie processor. , 

Mr. CruicKsHANK: That is what I mean; that is a container and that is a 4q 
part of the cost of production, I appreciate that; who gets that, the distributor or 
the farmer? 

Mr. Soprr: They have to pay that much more for the boxes. 


Mr. CruicksHank: Maybe the witness would like to have some of these 
gentlemen do this answering for him. What I am trying to get theré is this 
difference in the cost of the container as between the east and British Columbia; 
I understand that goes to the processor. 


Mr. Soper: That is right. } 

Mr CruicksHank: Therefore I presume that the cost of production is takin a 
into account. Be 

The Witness: What happened, as I said before, was that these eastern men __ 
used a fibre box in 1940-41. The next year the Ministry of Food said we want ~ 
wooden boxes and they sent us the specifications. British Columbia~had been — 
using wooden boxes right along. The eastern processor said, it is going to eost 
me 10 cents or 12 cents or more to pack my product in wooden boxes for the 
1941-42 period as compared with the 1940-41 period; and that was the Pee of 24 
this differential of 124 cents. a 

Mr. CruicksHank: I have no quarrel with that, I just wanted £03 have — 
that clear in my mind, because it is apparent then—which I think is fair—that | 
it costs more for the boxes in Montreal than it does in British Columbia. What e 
I am getting at is— "a 


A. It is not a 
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By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Did they get their boxes from British Columbia?—A. No, hed do not 
come from British Columbia, they are eastern boxes. 


By Mr. Cruickshank: 


Q. Well then, I want to follow up the point that Mr. Fair brought up; it is 
admitted that the distributor could get a fair increase in his boxes because it cost 
him more to produce that box in Montreal, which I assume is only fair, and I 
think it follows that the man who.produced milk should also have been taken 
- into consideration, I mean his cost of production. That is what I am arriving at. 
It is actually the same thing, as I see it. If a man is entitled to extra cost for 
the production of boxes—which I do not deny—he is also entitled to extra cost 
with respect to the production of his milk. And now, as I understand it, in 
_ answer to Mr. Senn a short time ago, the Board have authority to enforce the 
amount that is to be paid to the processors—if I understood the answer correctly 
—your Board— . 

Mr. Senn: To set a minimum price. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: Yes, to set a minimum price; although you have 
no way of enforcing—in British Columbia they are enforcing it, they have 
an arrangement in effect under which we can only get 65 cents when the 
people who distribute the milk are prepared to pay us 72 cents per pound of 
butter fat at no increase to the consumer, the selling price remaining exactly 
the same as it is to the consumer for the product, and the distributors are 
prepared to and asked for permission to pay us as well, wholesale, instead of 
getting 65 cents per pound butter fat we would receive 72. cents for the butter 
fat; but under order 238 we are not allowed to receive the money and they 
are not allowed to pay it. That is the maximum price they can pay. And 
now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know what productions boards are for in the 
province of British Columbia—which your Board has admitted is a deficient 
area for milk—from the city of Vancouver we have to ship milk to Victoria 
and Nanaimo to feed the armed forces.. They are allowed a subsidy in Victoria 
for fluid milk and we are now allowed to get that subsidy until we ship the 
milk in to these people who send it to Victoria and they get the subsidy. We 
get no subsidy except what we ship to the troops around Nanaimo. Well, we 
ship to Victoria for the same purpose and we should get the subsidy. We have 
applied to the board to have that adjusted, but so far we have had no adjust- 
ment. I cannot understand these things, and I want to follow it up. I think 
there is no time like the present. If we cannot find out from the food pro- 
duction board, who is the correct man to give us a complete statement on that 
matter. I do not know who he is or what steps we can take. I want to know 
who I am going to ask about this differential in price in British Columbia. By 
the evidence just given it is admitted that the cost of production is taken in, 
and correctly so, in the evaporated price; and it does not take into ¢considera- 
tion anything else. 

Mr. Soper: No, no. 

Mr. CruicksHANK: All right, if you want to answer for Mr. Singleton. 

_Mr. Sorrr: That makes up for the difference in the cost of the package. 

Mr. McNevin: He has answered it three or four times now. 


Mr. CruicKsHANK: I am asking Mr. Singleton if he can produce—I do 
not expect it to be produced now—the settling list in each area in Canada, both 
wholesale and retail. I do not expect it to be produced today, but I would 
like these figures produced so I can further question on them; is that paasiies 


The Wirngess: The settling list on what? 
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Mr. CruicksHanx: I want to know, for instance, the settling rate in wah 
of the provinces and in each area. As I understand it, there is a settling rate 
for the main towns, like Toronto, London, Ottawa, and sO on. 


The Witness: That is for fluid milk trade. 


Mr. CruicksHANK: Yes; and I also want - know which is the settling 
rate as applied to wholesale and as applied to retail in each Peek a 5 area. 
That is available, is it not; or, can be made available? 


The Wirness: I will try to get it. I could not say donuivels that it is 
all available. I do not know; that is, I will look it up for you. 


Mr. CrutcksHANK: That is just the point I want to get, if it is the Wart 
time Prices and Trade Board. If your branch cannot get it, that is just what 
I want to tie down; then I for one want the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
official here who can give us it. Possibly it is not your branch. I understand 
there has been a new set-up and Mr. Nadeau is in charge of one DraneD and | 
I believe there is a new man in charge of fluid milk. 


The Witness: It is for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to answer. 
Mr. CruicksHANK: Then those are the people who will have to answer. 


° By Mr. Leger: 


Q. I would like to know from Mr. Singleton if he has anything to do — 
with regard to the sales of butter fat?—-A. Well, as I said before, I am a mem- 
ber ex-officio of the agricultural food board. o 


Q. Well, I have already asked a question in that regard—_A. Yes sir. 


. Q. Have you taken into consideration the bonusing of dairy butter?—A. 
As far as I know it has never been before the board. The bonusing of fat 
entering in the manufacture of creamery butter was initiated by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board last July. It was transferred to the agricultural food — 
board as from the Ist of May. Dr. Barton is the man to whom that question 
should have been directed. 


Q. Well, it was directed to him but he said it should be directed to your 
board, I believe. I asked him that question—A. Well, as far as I ae it oa 
has never been before the Agricultural Food Board. | 


Q. I suppose you are aware that in a good many places, especially in ‘the ; 
winter time the butter fat or cream cannot be delivered to the creameries on 
account of the roads being blocked by snow?—-A. I have been told that. 

. And therefore, the people in these back districts are forced to make Ae 
dairy butter?—A. Yes. 


Q. I think that a system could be established where they would bonus ee Re: 
the same as they are bonusing the creamery people for the butter fat. I think 
that a coupon system could be established just the same as it has been established _ 
for subsidizing milkmen. As you know, in a good many districts, the farmer is — 
a milkman and he delivers his milk right to the consumer and he is being paid — 
at the present time 2 cents a quart premium. Why do you not do the same thing 
to the dairy butter maker; and if you don’t want to do it the year round, why 
not do it in the winter time when it is impossible for the farmer to deliver his . 
cream to the creamery. I really think there should be no discrimination with 
that class of farmer simply because it is impossible for him to deliver his cream _ 
during a certain period of the year. As I understand it, you want to unify — ches 
butter market to more or less one class of butter throughout Canada; but I think _ 
under circumstances such as this that a subsidy should be given to the farmer 
in the winter time. ; 
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By Mr. Wright: 

Q. You are a member you say of the Food Products Board?—A. No, the 
Dairy Products Board. I have nothing to do with production. 

Q. Who is in charge of food production?—A. Well, there is no food produc- 
tion board, as far as | know, Mr. Wright. 

8 ae understood that there was an agricultural food board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a member of that board, the Agricultural Food Board?—A. I 
am when dairy matters are under review, yes. 

Q. What would you say was the major factor in the producing of more 
agricultural supplies; you need increases in certain agricultural products; what 
are the main factors which would enter into obtaining that increase; would you 
say that price was one important factor?—A. I would say it is a factor, yes; 
although, as I said before, I am not a production man, my work is marketing. 


The CHarrMAN: Perhaps we should go back to Mr. Leger’s question for a — 


~ moment. 


By Mr. Wright: 


@. You are a member of the agricultural board, as a member of that natural- - 
ly you have to deal with the question of production as well as marketing.—A. 
Well, possibly; so far it has been mostly marketing. 

Q. What have we got a board for, if they are not a board to increase produc- 
tion; if you are a member of that board you must have responsibility with regard 
to obtaining more agricultural products in Canada?—A. Of course, subsidies 
have been established to that end in some cases. 

Q. Then you would say that prices are a factor?—A. Oh, absolutely. 

- Q. Would you say it was the important factor?—A. Yes but I can visualize 
circumstances under which it might not be the most important factor. 

Q. Your production board have no control over prices; I mean, if you want 
more production in certain lines and you come to the conclusion that an increase 
in price on that particular product is necessary in order to aid production, to 
whom do you have to go to obtain that increase in price?—A. Of course, if 
there were an increase in price, and the product was for domestic consumption, 
presumably it would go to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; because if it is 
a shortage that would probably be under a ceiling now. If it were for export it 
would be I presume a matter for arrangement between the governments of the two 
countries, and that is where the policy of subsidies enters in; to get extra revenue 
to the producers subsidies are paid rather than an increase in price. 


The CuarrMan: May we just finish up Mr. Leger’s question for a moment. 
Mr. Leger was asking a question or two and perhaps it should be further. dealt 


_ with. 


Q. Well then, I understood you to say that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board paid a subsidy on creamery butter; did they consult your department 
about that?—A. Yes, they did. 

Q. They never consulted your department in regard to the dairy butter 
end of it?—-A. Oh, there have been discussions on it. I have had discussions 
over the telephone, as far as my memory goes. Whether there was ever a formal 
reference to our department, I do not know. | 


By Mr. Hatfield: 

Q. Is the transport controller in some cases the one who fixes the number 
of cans and sets the price and weight for fluid milk?—-A. I believe there i Is some 
restriction on frequency of collection. 

Mr. Hatrietp: Owing to the shortage of cans there is some difficulty, the 
farmer cannot hold his cream three or four days. I thought possibly that would 
come under your board. iz 
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By Mr. Ross (Middlesex) : 

Q. I would like to ask a question with reference to the export of cheese. 

The CuarrMan: Excuse me, Mr. Ross; Mr. Leger has asked this question © 
and I think perhaps we should follow it up further. I do not know what might | 
come out of the discussion. What is the production, for example, now, of dairy 
butter in Canada?. | 

The Witness: No one knows, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman: I mean, what comes under the market, do you know? 

The Witness: Well, re comes into the open market is a negugiple quan- 
tity at any time. 

Mr. Lecer: I suppose most of that is sold locally. 

The Wrrness: Most of it is consumed on the farms on which it 1s made, 
or among the immediate neighbours. 

Mr. Lecrr: Yes. 

Mr. Hatrretp: In our province there is more dairy butter produced than 
there is creamery butter. 


The Witness: The quantity in storage as of ye 1st of June, 1943, in all 
of Canada was 61,258 pounds. 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. What percentage would that be of the total in storage?—A. The 
creamery butter in storage as of June Ist was 18,591,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 
Q. In storage?—A. Yes. 


__ Mr. Fatr: I wonder if we could get the quantity of dairy butter placed on 
shelves in the stores for sale. I do not think the quantity in storage means - 
anything, it is not a fair quantity for us to base an opinion on. We should have 
the quantity that is sold to the stores throughout the country as well, then we 
could determine the base on which this bonus could be paid. 

The CHaArrMAN: I doubt very much if that would give us anything of a 
very definite character because in many parts of the country a lot of the dairy — 
butter is delivered from the producer to the actual consumer and never goes into i 
the stores at all. 


Mr. Lecrr: Yes, but some of it goes to the stores. 

By Mr. Golding: 0). ae 

Q. I wonder if it would be possible for you to put the detail on thé record 

stating the production of cheese, butter and stocks of evaporated milk for the 

various provinces so that we would have a picture of what is produced in each 

of the provinces?—A. Yes, sir, we can do that. I do not know if this figure 

is up to date for 1942 yet, but if you get this report—the Dairying Statistics 

of Canada for 1941, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties,—that would. 
give you the information you want. 


Mr. Fair: There is one more question I want to ask. 


Mr. CuarrMan: I was just going to ask that we let Mr. Leger follow ‘hiss Z 
question a little further. : 


Mr. Fam: Mine is along the same line I think. ioe 
The Cyarrman: Very well then. 


Mr. Farr: What officials are consulted about fixing the subsidies to be paid 
on the different agricultural products? 
Some Hon. Mempsrs: Hear, hear. 
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The Wirvess: Well, it would be the Agricultural Food Board, sir. 


Mr. Fair: Does your board take that into consideration; are you a member 
of that board? 


The Wirness: I am a member of the Agricultural Food Board when dairy 
products are being considered, ex-officio. Mr. Pearsall, Manager of the Meat 
Board, sits in as a member ex-officio when meat products are under con- 
3 sideration. 


Mr. Lecer: And Dr. Barton is the chairman of that board? 

The Wirness: Dr. Barton is the chairman of that board, yes. 

Mr. Lecrr: To get around to my question; will the board seriously con- 
sider the bonusing of dairy butter? 

The Wirness: Well, you understand sir that as an ex-officio member of the 
board I am not in any position to give any undertaking for the board. 


Mr. Lecrer: No; I say seriously consider. 
The Witness: That is what I say. 


By Mr. Leger: 


Q. Could you bring it up? Who would I bring this matter up with?— 
A. I would suggest that you take it up with the Chairman of the board. 

Q. With Dr. Barton?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Lucer: Dr. Barton suggested that I should take it up vite the Dairy 
Products Board. 


The CuarrmMaAn: I think what Mr. Leger was ote with was really the 
direct mechanics of a system whereby a bonus might be paid to the producers 
of dairy butter; and if I recall correctly he suggested the idea of making pay- 
ments through the use of coupons. It was largely on the line of the mechanics 
of paying a bonus of the type that is being paid to the producers of creamery 
butter. You have an organization already set up that deals with the trade, and 
it is appreciated that that is not the case with dairy butter. 


Mr. Lecer: It is with milk, could they not use the same system? 


The CuarrMANn: And the method of paying the bonus is much more difficult 
than it would be for creamery butter. I think that is a point Dr. Barton sug- 
gested might be referred to you; and I think Mr. Leger wants to know if any 
consideration has been given to any means whereby a system might be worked 
out where such a bonus could be paid. 


Mr. Farr: I believe that Mr. Leger has brought up a point of outstanding 
interest to a number of small farmers, and I would suggest that a recommenda- 
tion from this committee to the house be sent in along that line. It would be 
very valuable to a number of small farmers. 


The CHAmRMAN: Have you anything to say on the mechanics that might be 
utilized for dealing with the matter of that product? vs 


Mr. Lecrer: The same as for milk. 


The Witness: I have not followed that through. No, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know what steps the vendors of milk have taken to establish their claims. 
I understand he does get his pay from the local bank. 


Mr. Lecrer: When he presents his coupons he is paid. In my district the 
system is that the milkman sells a book of coupons to the consumer and any 
time the consumer wants a quart of milk or puts the appropriate number of 
coupons in the bottle and the milk is left for him. The milkman then takes 
these coupons to the bank and after being checked up—lI believe he makes a 
sworn declaration—he is paid. With respect to butter I think we have a better 
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principle available; every time the farmer sold a pound of butter he youd bet : 


a ration coupon and he could present that ration coupon to the bank and. 


there would be no fooling at all, there would be no chance of discrininating in? 


connection with anyone as I see ‘it. 


Mr. Harrietp: I see by this year book that I have here that there were — 


3,934,000 pounds of creamery butter produced in New Brunswick and 5,322,000 
pounds of dairy butter; in all of Canada creamery butter was 286,000 000 and 
dairy butter 94,000 000—that i is for 1941. With respect to my own province of 
New Brunswick, also Nova Scotia, there is a great deal more dairy butter manu- 
factured than there is creamery butter, especially in the summer. 
The CuatirMAN: Have you a question you wanted to ask, Mr. Ross? 
Mr. Ross (Middlesex): In connection with the British cheese contracts. 


The CuHarrMan: All right. 


By Mr. Ross (Middlesex) : 

_ Q. When the British Ministry of Food entered into the cheese contract 
under the British government, did the British Ministry of Food set the price for 
the cheese; or did they advance the fund in a certain amount and then bargaining 
ensued ?—A. It was all a matter of negotiation between the representatives of the 
two governments. 

Q. You say it was a matter of negotiation —A. Yes. 
Q. The price was finally decided on by the British government and they 


said it is the best we can give you?—A. Well, I would say in the main that is — 


correct. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is a negotiated price. 


By Mr. Ross: 


. Q. I think that is fair enough too. Then, the next question: what did 


they base their offer on; that is the price at which you export cheese—was it 


from the price of cheese in the United States, for instance? They cannot very — 
well base it on former imports from Denmark and those countries now under — 


enemy control. How did they base this particular price?—A. Well, Great 


Britain never imported much cheese from Denmark. Practically all the cheese — 


the United Kingdom imported in peacetime came from the empire; 88 per cent 


of it came from Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa; with Canada — 


and New Zealand being the principal suppliers. And now, what cheese they _ 
received last year from the United States was under lend-lease; but the quantities. — 


they may expect from the United States this year are much less. That is one 


of the reasons why our quantity has been advanced from 125,000,000 pounds in | 


last year’s contract to 150,000,000 this year. 


Q. What I am trying to get at 1s, what do they base that price ange 


A. I believe that Mr. Gardiner made a statement on that in the house, 


Q. I cannot hear you-—A. I think the minister, Mr. Gardiner, made a 
statement in the house with respect to last year’s contract with the Ministry 


with regard to the matter of price. 


— Q. Oh, yes, I remember his saying that.—A. It was fairly hard to, get the: 3 
quantity they desired and that is why that price was necessary; they accepted. — 
that price but on the condition that the Minister would make a public statement — 
announcing that the Ministry of Food, that is the British Government, should 
not be held responsible if there were over stimulation throughout ei as a. tke: 


result of that high price. 
Q. Then the Ministry of Food thought the price was high?—A. ues 


Q. Well, then, they must base what they think a fair price on some things. aa 
A. Well, there are a lot of factors entering into it. Of course, last year bakini sts | mi 


was avavlable from the United States. 
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—Q. That is just what I am trying to get at—A. Apart from that the principal 
sources of supply are Canada, New Zealand and Australia. Canadian cheese 
commanded a much higher price than that of Australia or New Zealand. One 
reason for this is that a ship would make say three round trips between the 
United Kingdom and Montreal or Halifax during the time required to make 
on round trip to Australia. The location of the product is a factor in determin- 
ing the price. 

@. I think the whole arrangement is fair enough. 


The committee adjourned to meet Friday, June 25, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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